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CHAPTER  XLIX. 

INTRODUCTION,  WORSHIP,  AND  PKRSSOUTION  OF  IMAGES. — 
REVOLT  OF  ITALT  AND  ROME.— TEMPORAL  DOMINION  OF 
THE  POPES. CONQUEST  OF  ITALT  BY  THE  FRANKS. ES- 
TABLISHMENT   OF    IMAGES. CHARACTER    AND    CORONATION 

OF  CHARLEMAGNE. RESTORATION  AND  DECAT  OF  THE  RO- 
MAN EMPIRE  IN  THE  WEST. — ^INDEPENDENCE  OF  ITALT. — 
CONSTITUTION  OF  THE  GERMANIC  BODT. 

In  the  connection  of  the  church  and  state,  I  have  considered 
the  former  as  subservient  only,  and  relative,  to  the  latter ;  a 
salutary  maxim,  if  in  fact,  as  well  as  in  narrative,  it  had  ever 
been  held  sacred.  The  Oriental  philosophy  of  the  Gnostics, 
the  dark  abyss  of  predestination  and  grace,  and  the  strange 
transformation  of  the  Eucharist  from  the  sign  to  the  substance 
of  Christ's  body,*  I  have  purposely  abandoned  to  the  curiosity 
of  speculative  divines.  But  I  have  reviewed,  with  diligence 
and  pleasure,  the  objects  of  ecclesiastical  history,  by  which 


'  The  learned  Selden  has  given  the  history  of  transubstantiatioa  in  a 

i:  ''This  opinion  is  only  rhei 
ill  p.  8078,  ID  his  TaUo-Talk) 


coriprdkensive  and  pithy  sentence:  "This  opinion  is  only  rhetorie 
iwned  into  logic;*  (his  Work%t«Lf       "^-  '   '*  ""  "  * 
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the  declioe  and  fall  of  the  Roman  empire  were  materially 
affei^ted,  the  propagation  of  Christianity,  the  oonstkution  of 
the  Catholic  church,  the  ruin  of  Paganism,  and  the  sects  that 
arose  from  the  mysterious  controversies  concerning  the  Trinity 
and  incarnation.  At  the  he^  of  this  ^ss,  we  may  justly  rank 
the  worship  of  images,  so  fiercely  disputed  in  the  eighth  and 
.  ninth  centuries ;  since  a  question  of  popular  superstition  pro- 
duced the  revolt  of  Italy,  the  temporal  power  of  the  popes,  and 
Mie  restoration  of  the  Roman  empire  in  the  West 

The  prknitive  Christians  were  possessed  with  an  unoonquer- 
able  repugnance  to  the  use  and  abuse  of  images ;  and  this 
aversion  may  be  ascribed  to  their  descent  from  the  Jews,  and 
their  enmity  to  the  Greeks.  The  Mosaic  law  had  severely 
proscribed  all  representations  of  the  Deity ;  and  that  precept 
was  firmly  established  in  the  prindples  and  practice  of  the 
chosen  people.  The  wit  of  the  Christian  apologists  was 
pointed  against  the  foolish  idolaters,  who  bowed  before  the 
workmanship  of  their  own  hands ;  the  images  of  brass  and 
marble,  which,  had  they  been  endowed  with  sense  and  motion, 
should  have  started  rather  from  the  pedestal  to  adore  the  cre- 
ative powers  of  the  artist.*  Perhaps  some  recent  and  imper- 
fect converts  of  the  Gnostic  tribe  might  crown  the  statues  of 
Christ  and  St  Paul  with  the  pro&ne  honors  which  they  paid 
to  those  of  Aristotle  and  Pythagoras;*  but  the  public  religion 
of  the  Catholics  was  uniformly  simple  and  spiritual ;  and  the 
first  notice  of  the  use  of  pictures  is  in  the  censure  of  the  council 
of  lUiberis,  three  hundred  years  after  the  Christian  sera«'  Un- 
der the  successors  of  Constantine,  in  the  peace  and  Ittxury  of 
the  triumphant  church,  the  more  prudent  bishops  condescended 
to  indulge  a  visible  superstition,  for  the  benefit  of  the  multi- 
tude; and,  after  the  ruin  of  Paganism,  they  were  no  longer 
restrained  by  the  apprehension  of  an  odious  parallel.  The 
first  introduction  of  a  symbolic  worship  was  in  the  veneration  of 
the  cross,  and  of  relics.    The  saints  and  martyris,  whose  inter- 

'  Nee  intelligunt  homines  iaeptissimi,  quod  b1  aentire  simulacra  et 
movcri  posseut,  adoratura  hominem  fuissent  a  quo  sunt  expolita. 
(Divin.  Institut  L  iL  c.  2.)  Lactantius  is  the  last,  as  well  as  the  most 
el^quent^  of  the  Latin  apologists.  Their  raillery  of  idols  attacks  not  only 
tlw  object,  but  the  form  aod  matter. 

*  See  IrenaBus,  Epiphaoius,  aod  Augustin,  (Basna^e,  Hist  des  Effli 
•ea  R6form6es,  tom.  il  p.  1818.)  This  Gnostic  practice  has  a  singiSar 
tffinity  with  the  private  worship  of  Alexander  Severuft,  (LampndilMi 
&  t9.    liardtier,  Heatheh  Testimonies;  vol  iii;  p.  M.)  * 
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oessioa  was  implored,  w«re  Boated  on  tbe  fight  band  cf  God; 
but  the  gradous  and  dUn  supernatural  favors,  which,  in  the 
popular  belief,  were  showered  round'  their  tomb,  conveyed  an 
unquestionable  sanction  of  the  devout  pilgrims,  who  visited, 
and  touched,  and  kissed  these  lifeless  remains,  the  memorials 
of  tlieir  merits  and  sufferings/  But  a  memorial,  more  inter- 
esting than .  the  skull  or  the  sandals  of  a  departed  worthy,  is 
the  faithful  copy  of  his  person  and  features,  delineated  by  the 
arts  pf  painting  or  sculpture.  In  every  age,  such  copies,  so 
congenial  to  human  feehngs,  have  been  cherished  by  the  zeal 
of  private  friendship,  or  public  esteem :  the  images  of  the 
Bomanemperors  were  adored  with  civil,  and  almost  reli^us, 
honors;  a  reverence  less  ostentatious,  but  more  sincere,  was 
applied  to  the  statues  of  sages  and  patriots ;  and  these  profane 
virtues,  these  splendid  sins,  disappeared  in  the  presence  of  the 
holy  men,  who  had  died  for  their  celestial  and  everlasting 
country.  At  £rst,  the  experiment  was  made  with  caution  and 
scruple ; :  and  the  venerable  pictures  were  discreetly  allowed 
to  instruct  the  ignorant,  to  awaken  the  cold,  and  to  gratafy  the 
prejudices  of  the  heathen  proselytes.  By  a  slow  £ough  in- 
evitable progression,  the  honors  of  the  original  were  transferred 
to  the  copy :  the  devout  Christian  prayed  before  tbe  image  of 
a  haint ;.  and  the  Pagan  rites  of  genuflection,  luminaries,  and 
incense,  again  stole  into  the  Catholic  churdi.  The  scruples 
of  reason,'  or  piety,  were  sileilced  by  the  strong  evid^ce  of 
visions  and  mirades;  and  the- pictures  which  speak,  and 
move,  and  bleed,  must  be  endowed  with  a  divine  energy,  and 
may  be  considered  as  the  proper  objects  of  religious  adoration. 
The  most:  audacious  pencil  might  tremble  in  the  rash  attempt 
of  defining,  by  forms  and  colors,  the  infinite  Spirit,  the  eter* 
nal  Father,  who  pervades  and  sustains  the  universe.*  But 
the  superstitious  mind  was  more  easily  reconcile4  to  paint  and 
to  worship  the  angels,  and,  above  all,  the  Son  of  God,  under 
the  human  shape,  whkh,  on  earth,  they  have  condescended  to 


*  Sm  this  WsUsry,  vol  il  p;  261 ;  voL  il  p  484 ;  vol.  iH  p.  168—1 68. 

Jk-nttcS^npiv,  Svrs  rmu  rat  ^\ois  rffv  iirtpo^aiov  xal  rpoa^ap^ov  oietav  rip^t 

H^ccf  iuYftMiipat,  (6ono0]fim  Nicenuni,  il  in  Collect  Labb.  torn.  riii.  p. 
1026,  edit  v  enetj  '  II  seroit  peut-dtre  &-propod  de  ne  point  soufTrir 
d*imagei  de  la  Trinity  eu  dela  Diyifiit^;  les  defenseura  les  plus  zel^ 
des  imagei  sysnt  oondamn^  celles-ci,  et  le  concile  dc  Trente  ne  parlani 
qtm^dn  ioiages  de  Jeius  Christ  et  des  Saints,  (Dupin,.Bibliot  £ccl6a 
loin,  vl  p.  164.)  .  -     ■  ' 
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nsame.  The  second  peison  of  the  Trinity  had  been  clothed 
with  a  real  and  mortal  body ;  but  that  body  had  ascended  into 
heaven:  and,  had  not  some  similitude  been  presented  tD  the 
eyes  of  his  disciples,  the  spiritual  worship  of  Christ  might  have 
been  obliterated  by  the  visible  relics  and  representations  of  the 
saints.  A  similar  indulgence  was  requisite  and  propitious  for 
the  Virgin  Mary :  the  place  of  her  burial  was  unknown ;  and 
tlie  assumption  of  her  soul  and  body  into  heaven  was  adopted 
by  the  credulity  of  the  Greeks  and  Latins.  The  use,  and 
even  the  worship,  of  images  was  firmly  established  before  the 
end  of  the  sixth  century :  they  were  fondly  cherished  by  the 
warm  imagination  of  the  Greeks  and  Asiatics  :  the  Pantheon 
and  Vatican  were  adorned  with  the  emblems  of  a  new  super- 
stition ;  but  this  semblance  of  idolatry  was  more  coldly  enter- 
t£uned  by  the  rude  Barbarians  and  the  Arian  clergy  of  the 
West.  The  bolder  forms  of,  sculpture,  in  brass  or  marble, 
which  peopled  the  temples  of  antiquity,  were  offensive  to  the 
fancy  or  conscience  of  the  Christian  Greeks:  and  a  smooth 
surface  of  colors  has  ever  been  esteemed  a  more  decent  and 
harmless  mode  of  imitation.' 

The  merit  and  effect  of  a  copy  depends  on  its  resemblance 
with  the  original ;  but  the  primitive  Christians  were  ignorant 
of  the  genuine  features  of  the  Son  of  God,  his  mother,  and 
his  apostles :  the  statue  of  Christ  at  Paneas  in  Palestine'  was 
more  probably  that  of  some  temporal  savior ;  the  Gnostics 
and  their  profane  monuments  were  reprobated;  and  the  &ncy 
of  the  Chri:stian  artists  could  only  be  guided  by  the  dandes^^ 

'  This  general  history  of  images  is  drawn  from  the  xziid  book  of 
the  Hist  des  Eglises  R^form^es  of  Basoa^e,  torn.  ii.  p.  1810 — 1837. 
tie  vTiia  a  Protestant,  but  of  a  manly  spirit ;  and  on  this  head  tba 
Protestants  are  so  notoriously  in  the  right,  that  they  can  venture  to 
be  impartial  See  the  perplexity  of  poor  Friar  Pagi,  Critica,  torn.  i. 
p.  42. 

'  After  removing  some  rubbish  of  miracle  and  inconsistency,  it  may 
be  allowed,  that  as  late  as  the  year  800,  Paneas  in  Palestine  was  deco- 
rated with  a  bronze  statue,  representing  a  grave  personage  wrapped  in 
a  cloak,  with  a  grateful  or  suppliant  femide  kneeling  before  him,  and 
that  an  inscription — rw  J^'JiTfipif  rw  «iJ£pyf rj— was  perhaps  inscribed  on 
the  pedestal  By  the  Christians,  this  group  was  foolishly,  explained 
of  their  founder  and  the  poor  woman  whom  he  had  cured  of  the 
bloody  flux,  (Euseb.  vil  18,  Philostorg.  vil  8,  <kc)  M.  de  Beay^obrc 
more  reasonably  conjectures  the  philosopher  Apollonius,  or  the  em 
peror  Vespasian :  in  the  latter  supposition,  the  female  is  a  citv,  a  iwo*- 
fince,  or  perhaps  the  queen  Berenice,  (BiU!oth^ue  Germaoiqiie,  lom 
liii  o.  1—99.) 
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ane  imitation  of  some  heathen  model.  In  this  distress,  i 
bold  and'  dexterous  invention  assured  at  once  the  likeness  6f 
the  image  and  the  iunocence  of  the  Yvorship.  A  new  super*, 
structure  of  fable  was  raised  on  the  popular  basis  of  a  Syrian 
legend,  on  -  the  correspondence  of  Christ  and  Abgarus,  so 
&mous  in  the  days  of  Eusebius,  so  reluctantly  deserted  by 
our  modem  advocates.  TLe  bishop  of  Csesarea'  records  the 
epistle,*  but  he  most  strangely  forgets  the  picture  of  Christ ;  ^ 
the  perfect  impression  of  his  face  on  a  linen,  with  which  he 
gratified  the  faith  of  the  royal  stranger  whp  had  invoked  hia 
nealing  power,  and  offered  the  strong  city  of  Edessa  to  pro- 
tect him  against  the  malice,  of  the  Jews.  The  ignorance  of 
the  primitive  church  is  explained  by  the  long  imprisonment 
of  the  image  in  a  niche  of  the  wall,  from  whence,  after  an 
oblivion  of  ^wq  hundred  years,  it  was  released  by  some  pru- 
dent bishop,  and  seasonably  presented  to  the  devotion  of  the 
times.  Its  first  and  most  glorious  exploit  was  the  deliverance 
of  the  city  from  the  arms  of  Chosroes  Nushirvan ;  and  it  was 
soon  revered  as  a  pledge  of  the  divine  promise,  that  Edessa 
should  never  be  taken  by  a  foreign  enemy.  It  is  true,  in- 
deed, that  the  text  of  Procopius  ascribes  the  double  deliver- 
ance of  Edessa  to  the  wealth  and  valor  of  her  citizens,  who 
purchased  the  absence  and  repelled  the  assaults  of  the  Persian 

'  Euseb.  Hist  Ecd^s.  L  I  c.  13.  The  learned  Assemaimus  baa 
brooj^ht  up  the  collateral  aid  of  three  Syrians,  St  Ephrem,  Josua 
StyliteSy  and  James  bishop  of  Sarug ;  but  I  do  oot  find  any  notice  of 
the  Syriac  original  or  the  archives  of  EdesBa,  (Bibliot  Orient  torn,  i 
p.  318,  420,  654;)  their  vague  belief  ia  probably  derived  from  the 
Greeks. 

*  The  evidence  for  these  epistles  is  stated  and  rejected  by  the  can- 
did Lardner,  (Heathen  Testimonies,  voL  L  p.  297 — 309.)  Among  the 
herd  of  bigots  who  are  forcibly  driven  from  this  convenient,  but  un- 
tenable, post,  I  am  ashamed,  with  the  Grabes,  Caves,  Tillemonts,  <&&, 
to  discover  Mr.  Addison,  an  Enelish  gentleman,  (his  Works,  voL  i.  p. 
528,  Baskeryille's  edition ;)  bat  his  superficial  tract  on  the  Christian 
religion  owes  its  credit  to  his  name,  his  style,  and  the  interested  ap- 
plause of  our  dergy. 

^*  From  the  silence  of  James  of  Sarug,  (Assemaa  Bibliot  Orient 

F.  289,  318,)  and  the  testimony  of  Evagrius,  (Hist  Eccles.  L  iv.  e.  27,) 
conclude  that  this  fable  was  mvented  between  the  years  621  and  594, 
most  probably  after  the  siege  of  Edessa  in  540,  (Asseman.  touL  I  p 
416.  Procopius,  de  Bell.  Persia  L  ii.)  It  is  the  sword  and  buckler  of, 
Gregory  XL,  (in  Epist  L  ad  Leon.  Isaur.  OonciL  torn.  viii.  p.  656, 657,) 
of  John  Damascenus,  (Opera,  tom.  i  p.  281,  edit  Lequien,)  and  of  the 
aecood  Kicene  Council,  (Actio  v.  p.  lOSO.)  The  most  perfect  editioa 
nav  be  found  in  Cedrenus,  (Gompend.  p  175 — 178.) 
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VKHiMsb.  He  was  Ignocant,  the  profane  historian,  of  Um 
leetimony  which  he  is  compelled  to  deliver  in  the  eodesiafiti* 
cal  pa^  of  Eva^rius,  that  the  Palladium  was  exposed  oh  the 
rampart^  and  that  the  water  which  had  been  sprinkled  on  the 
holy  face,  instead  of  quenching,  added  new  fuel  to  the  flamei 
of  the  besieged.  After  this  important  service,  the  image  of 
Edesu  was  preserved  with  respect  and  gratitude ;  and  if  the 
Armenians  rejected  the  legend,  the  more  credulous  Greeks 
Cdored  the  similitude,  which  was  not  the  work  of  any  mortal 
pencil,  but  the  unmediate  creation  of  the  divine  original 
The  atyle  and  sentiments  of  a  Byzantine  hymn  will  declare 
how  far  their  worship  was  removed  from  the  grossest  Idola- 
try. ''  How  can  we  with  mortal  eyes  contemplate  this  image, 
whose  celestial  splendor  the  host  of  heaven  presumes  not  to 
behold  ?  He  who  dwells  in  heaven,  condescends  this  day  to 
visit  us  by  his  venerable  image ;  He  who  is  seated  on  the 
cherubim,  visits  us  this  day  by  a  picture,  which  the  Father 
has  delineated  with  his  immaculate  hand,  which  he  has 
formed  in  an  meffable  manner,  and  which  we  sanctify  by 
adoring  it  with  fear  and  love."  Before  the  end  of  ike  sixth 
century,  these  images,  mcuU  without  hands,  (in  Greek  it  is  a 
sjngle  word,")  were  propagated  in  the  camps  and  cities  of 
the  Eastern  empire : "  they  were  the  objects  of  worship,  and 
the  instruments  of  miracles ;  and  in  the  hour  of  danger  or 
tumult,  their  venerable  presence  could  revive  the  hope,  re- 
kindle the  courage,  or  repress  the  fury,  of  the  Roman  legions. 
Of  these  pictures,  the  far  greater  part,  the  transcripts  of  a 
human  pencil,  could  only  pretend  to  a  secondary  likeness 
and  improper  title :  but  there  were  some  of  higher  descent, 
who  derived  dieir  resemblance  from  an  immediate  contact 


"  'Axftfovotnros,  See  Ducange,  in  Gloss.  Graec  et  Lat.  The  sabjeot 
IB  treated  with  equal  learning  and  hi^trj  by  the  Jesuit  Oretser,  (Syn- 
tagma de  ImagiDibus  non  Man^  factis,  ad  caXcem  Codini  de  CMfficiis,  p, 
289—830,)  the  ass,  or  rather  the  fox,  of  logoldstadt,  (see  the  Scaligera- 
na;)with  equal  reason  and  wit  by  the  Protestant  Beausobre,  in  the 
Ironical  coutroversj  whidi  he  has  spread  through  many  volumes  of  the 
Biblioth&que  Germanique,  (torn,  jcviii.  p.  1 — 60,  xx.  jx  27—68;  xxr.  p. 
1—86,  xxvii  p.  85—118,  rxviil  p.  1—38,  xxxi  p.  111—148,  JCttii.  p. 
76—107,  xxxiV.  p.  67—96.) 

'*  Theophylact  Simocatta(l  il  e.  8,  p.  84,  L  iil  c.  1,  p.  68)  oek- 
brates  the  BsaripiKow  cfcatr/ia,  which  he  styles  dxttpoirotrrroy ;  yet  it 
was  no  more  than  a  copy,  since  he  adds  ipyirwov  rd  Utiwv  oi  *l^ia^ 

Kiioc  (of  Edessa)  e^nnfbowi  n  i^fnro^    See  ragi,  torn,  il  A.  D.  Mi 
a  11. 
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with  the  original,  endowed,  for  that  purpoee,  vrith  a  miraciiloai 
and  prolific  virtue.  The  most  ambitious  aspired  from  a  filial 
to  a  fraternal  relation  ^th  the  image  of  £des8a ;  and  such  is 
the  veronica  of  Rome,  or  Spain,  or  Jerusalem,  which  Christ  in 
his  agony:  and  bloody  sweat  applied  to  his  £aoe,  and  delivered 
to  a  holy  matron.  The  fruitful  precedent  was  speedily  trans* 
fened  to  the  Virgin  Mary,  and  the  saints  and  martyrs.  In 
the  church  of  Diospohs,  in  Palestine,  the  features  of  the 
Mother  of  God  "  were  deeply  inscribed  in  a  marble  column; 
the  £ast  atid  West  have  been  decorated  by  the  pencil  of  St. 
Luke ;  and  the  Evangelist,  who  was  perhaps  a  physician,  has 
been  forced  to  exercise  the  occupation  of  a  painter,  so  profane 
and  odious  in  the  eyes  of  the  primitive  Christians.  The 
Olympian  Jove,  created  by  the  muse  of  Homer  and  the  chisel 
of  Phidias,  might  inspire  a  philosophic  mind  with  momentary 
devotion ;  but  these  Catholic  images  were  faintly  and  flatly 
delineated  by  monkish  artists  in  the  last  degeneracy  of  taste 
and  genius.'^ 

The  worship. of  images  had  stolen  into  the  church  by  in- 
sensible degfees,  and  eadi  petty  step  was  pleasing  to  the 
superstitivus  mind,  as  productive  of  comfort,  and  innocent  of 
sin.  But  in  the  beginning  of  the  eighth  century,  in  the  full 
magnitude  of  the  abuse,  the  more  timorous  Greeks  were 
awakened  by  an  apprehension,  that  under  the  mask  of  Chris- 
tianity, they  had  restored  the  religion  of  their  fathers :  thej 
heard,  with  grief  and  impatience,  the  name  of  idolaters ;  the 
incessant  charge  of  the  Jews  and  Mahometans,"  who  derived 
from  the  Law  and  the  Koran  an  immortal  hatred  to  graven 
images  and  all  relative  worship.  The  servitude  of  the  Jews 
might  curb  their  zeal,  and  depreciate  their  authority ;  but  the 
triumphant    Mussulmans,    who   reigned   at   Damascus,   and 

^*  See,  in  the  gennioe  or  supposed  works  of  John  Damascenus,  two 
pasaages  on. the  Virgin  and  St.  Xuke,  which  have  not  been  noticed  by 
Gretser,  nor  consequently  by  Beauaobre,  (Opera  Joh.  Damascen.  torn 
t  pi  618,  681.)         :,. 

^*  ''Tour  scandalQua^ures  stand  quite  out  from  the  canvass:  tliej 
are  as  bad  as  a  group  of  statues  !'*  It  was  thus  that  the  ignorauce 
and  bieotry  of  a  Greek  priest  applauded  the  pictures  of  Titian,  which 
he  had  ordered,  and  refused  to  accept 

'*  Bv  Cedrenus,  Zonaras,  Glycas,  and  Manasses,  the  origin  of  the 
Iconoclasts  is  imputed  to  the  odiph  Yesid  and  two  Jews,  who  prom* 
Med  the  empire  to  Leo;  and  the  reproaches  of  these  hostile  secturies 
0e  tamed  into  an  absurd  conspira^  for  •  restoring  the  purit>  of  ftke 
Ohristian  worship,  (see  Spanhemi,  Hist-Imag.  e.  2.) 
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threatened  Constantinopley  cast  into  the  scale  of  repioach  tht 
accumulated  weight  of  truth  and  victory.  The  cities  c^:  Syria, 
Palestine,  and  %ypt  had  been  fortified  with  the  images  of 
Christ,  his  mother,  and  his  saints  ;  and  each  dty  presumed  on 
the  hope  or  promise  of  miraculous  defence.  In  a  rapid  con- 
quest of  ten  yearB,  the  Arabs  subdued  those  cities  and  these 
images ;  and,  in  their  opinion,  the  Lord  of  Hosts  pronounced 
a  decisive  judgment  between  the  adoration  and.  contempt  of 
tliese  mute  and  inanimate  idols.*  For  a  while  Edessa  had 
braved  the  Peraian  assaults ;  but  the  chosen  city,  the  spouse 
of  Christ,  was  involved  in  the  common  ruin ;  and  his  divine 
resemblance  became  the  slave  and  trophy  of  the  infidels. 
After  a  servitude  of  three  hundred  years,  the  Palladium  was 
yielded  to  the  devotion  of  Constantinople,  for  a  ransom  of 
twelve  thousand  pounds  of  silver,  the  redemption  of  two  hun^ 
dred  Mussulmans,  and  a  perpetual  truce  for  the  territory  of 
Edessa.^'  In  this  season  of  distress  and  dismay,  the  eloquence 
of  the  monks  was  exercised  in  the  defence  of  images ;  and 
they  attempted  to  prove,  that  the  sin  and  schism  of  the  greatest 
part  of  the  Orientals  had  forfeited  the  favor,  and  annihilated 
the  virtue,  of  these  precious  symbols.  But  they  were  now 
opposed  by  the  murmurs  of  many  simple  or  rational  Chris^ 
tians,  who  appealed  to  the  evidence  of  texts,  of  fects,  and  of 
the  primitive  times,  and  secretly  desired  the  reformation  of 
the  church.  As  the  worship  of  images  had  never  been  estab- 
lished by  any  general  or  positive  law,  its  progress,  in  the 
Eastern  empire  had  been  retarded,  or  accelerated,  by  the 
differences  of  men  and  manners,  the  local  degrees  of  refine- 
ment, and  the  personal  characters  of  the  bishops.  The 
splendid  devotion  was  fondly  cherished  by  the  levity  of  the 
capital,  and  the  inventive  genius  of  the  Byzantine  clergy;  while 
the  rude  and  remote  districts  of  Asia  were  strangers  to  this 

"  See  Elmacio,  (Hisi  Saracen,  p.  267,)  Abulpharagius,  (Dynast  p 
201,)  and  Abulfeda,  (AnnaL  Moslem,  p.  264,),  and  the  critidsms  of 
Pagi,  (torn,  ill  A  D.  944.)  The  prudent  Franciscan  refuses  to  determint 
whetJier  the  image  of  Edessa  now  reposes  at  Rome  or  Oenoa  ;  but  it* 
repose  is  inglorious,  and  this  ancient  object  of  worship  is  no  longer 
Cwicus  or  fashionable. 


*  Yezid,  ninth  caliph  of  the  race  of  the  Ommiadse,  caused  all  the  i*nagei 
in  Syria  to  be  destroyed  about  the  year  719 ;  hence  the  orthodox  *«i»roacM 
the  sectaries  with  following  the  example  of  the  Saracens  an^  m  Jew 
Frsgm.  Men.  Johan.  Jerosylym.  Script  Byzant  toL  xvi.  p.  83\  K^«t  4# 
fiipub.  Ital.  par  M.  Sismoncu,  vol.  i.  p.  126. — Q, 
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innovation  of  sacred  luxury.  !  Many  lar^e  oongregationft  of 
Gnostics  and  Arians  maintained,  ^ter  &eir  oonversioo,  the 
simple  worship  which  had  preceded  their  separation ;  and  the 
Armenians,  the  most  warlike .  subjects  of  Rome,  were  not 
reconciled,  in  the  twelfth  century,  to  the  sight  of  images." 
These  various  denominations  of  men  afforded  a  fund  of  preju*. 
dice  and  aversion,  of  small  account  in  the  villages  of  Anatolia 
or  Thrace,  but  which,  in  the  fortune  of  a  soldier,  a  prelate,  or 
a  eunuch,  might  be  often  connected  with  the  powers  of  the 
church  and  state. 

Of  such  adventurers,  the  most,  fortunate  waa  the  emperor 
Leo  the  Third,'*  who,  from  the  mountains  of  Isauria,  ascended 
the  throne  of  the  East  He  was  ignorant  of  sacred  and  pro- 
fane letters ;  but  his  education,  his  reason,  perhaps  his  inter- 
course with  the  Jews  and  Arabs,  had  inspired  the  martial 
peasant  with  a  hatred  of  images;  and  .it  was  held  to  be  the 
duty  of  a^  prince  to  impose  on  his  subjects  the  dictates  of  hi» 
own  conscience.  But  in  the  outset  of  an  unsetUed  reign,  dur- 
ing  ten  years  of  toil  and  danger,  Leo  submitted  to  the  mean- 
ness of  hypocrisy,  bowed  before  the  idols  which  he  despised^ 
and ;  satisfied  the  Roman  pontiff  with  the  annual  professions 
of  his  orthodoxy  and  zeal.  In  the  reformation  of  religion, 
his  first  steps  were  moderate  and  cautious :  he  assembled  a 
great  council  of  senators  and  bishops,  and  enacted,  with  their 
consent,  that  all  the  images  should  be  removed  from  the.  sane* 

kitnyi9*irr<^i^  (Nioetas,  1.  iL  p.  268.)  The  Armeqlaa  churdieB  are  still 
content  with  the  Cross,  (Missions  du  Levant,  torn.  iii.  p.  148 ;)  but 
surely  the  superstitious  (^reek  is  unjust  to  the  superstition  of  the 
Germans  of  the  xiith  century. 

^*  Our  originfil,  but  not  impartial,  monuments  of  the' Iconoclasts 
must  be  drawn  from  the  Acts  of  the  Coundls,  torn.  viiL  and  iz.  Col- 
lect Labbe,  edit  Yenet  and  the  historical  writings  of  Theophanes, 
Nicephorus,  Manasses,  Oedrenus,  Zonoras,  <fea  Of  the  modern  Catho- 
lics, Baronius,  Pagi,  Katalis  Alexander,  (Hist  Eccles.  Seculum  yiil 
and  iz.,)  and  Maimbourg,  (Hist  des  loonodasts,)  have  treated  the 
subject  with  learning,  passion,  and  credulity.  The  Protestant  labors 
of  Frederick  Spanheim  mistoria  Imaginum  restituta)  and  James  Bas- 
nage  (Hist  des  Eglises  R6form6es,  torn.  ii.  L  xziiL  p.  1339 — 1385)  are 
cast  into  the  Iconoclast  scale.  With  this  mutual  aid,  and  opposite  ten^ 
dency,  it  is  easy  for  us  to  poise  the  balance  with  philosophic  indif*> 
ference.* 


*  Compare  Bchlosaer,  Gteschicbte  der  Bilder-sturmender  Kaiier,  Traak 
tut-am-Mahi  1813   a  book  of  research  and  unpartialitv — U   • 
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toary  and  altar  to  a  proper  height  in  the  churches,  wheiv 
they  might  be  visible  to  the  eyes,  and  inaooessible  to  the 
superstition,  of  the  people.  But  it  was  impossible  on  either 
side  to  check  the  rapid  though  advene  impulse  of  veneration 
and  abhorrence:  in  ihdr  lofty  position,  uie  sacred  images 
still  edified  their  votaries,  and  reproached  the  tyrant  He 
was  himself  provoked  by  resistance  and  invective;  and  his 
own  party  aomsed  him  of  an  imperfect  <fischarge  of  his  dufy, 
and  urged  for  his  imitation  the  example  of  the  Jewish  king, 
who  had  broken  without  scruple  the  brazen  serpent  of  the 
temple.  By  a  second  edict,  he  proscribed  the  existence  as 
well  as  the  use  of  religious  pictures ;  the  churches  of  Con- 
stantinople and  the  provinces  were  cleansed  from  idolatry; 
the  images  of  Christ^  the  Virgin,  and  the  saints,  were  demol- 
ished, or  a  smooth  surface  of  plaster  was  spread  over  the 
walls  of  the  edifice.  The  sect  of  the  Iconoclasts  was  aup- 
ported  by.  the  zeal  and  despotism  of  six  emperor:},  and  the 
East  and  West  were  involved  in  a  noisy  conflict  of  one 
hundred  and  twenty  years.  It  was  the  design  of  Leo  the 
Isaurian  to  pronounce  the  condemnation  of  images  as  an 
article  of  faith,  and  by  the  authority  of  a  general  council :  but 
the  convocation  of  such  an  assembly  was  reserved  for  his  son 
Oonstantine  ;^*  and  though  it  is  stigmatised  by  triumphant 
bigotry  as  a  meeting  of  fools  and  atheists,  their  own  partial 
and  mutilated  acts  betray  many  symptoms  of  reason  and 
piety.  The  debates  and  decrees  of  many  provincial  synods 
introduced  the  summons  of  the  gei^ral  council  which  met  in 
the  suburbs  of  Constantinople,  and  was  oomposod  of  the 
respectable  number  of  three  hundred  and  thirty-eight  bishops 
of  Europe  and  Anatolia ;  for  the  patriarchs  of  Antioch  and 
Alexandria  were  the  slaves  of  the  caliph,  and  the  Roman 
pontiff  had  withdrawn  the  churches  of  Italy  and  the  West 
from  the  communion  of  the  Greeks.  This  Byzantine  synod 
assumed  the  rank  and  powers  of  the  seventh  general  council ; 
yet  even  this  tiUe  was  a  recognition  of  the  six  preceding 

'*  Some  flowers  of  rhetoric  are  ^vvoSov  Trapdvofiov  koI  leeov,  and  tlie 
Inshops  rotf /iaraid0f)o<r(y.  By  Damascenus  it  is  styled  ixvpos  xnl  iScK- 
rtff,  (Opera,  torn.  i.  p.  623.)  Spanheim's  Apology  for  the  Synod  of 
Constantinople  (p.  171,  <&c)  is  worked  up  with  truth  and  ingenuity, 
from  such  materials  as  he  could. find  in  the  Nioene  Acts,  (p  1046,  Ac) 
The  .witty  Joba  of  Damascos.  ooaverts  lietffK&wovt  into  imtrKdrwc. 
oaltes  them  naiXioioiUvt,  slavM  cf  their  belly,  &c  .  Opera,  torn.  I  a 

lot 
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aflsemblioB,  which  had  laboriously  built  the  struotnra  oi  Um 
GatboUc  &itb.  After  a  serious  deliberation  of  six  mouthfl^ 
tlie  three  hundred  and  tbirtj-eight  Inshops  pronounced  and 
subscribed  a  unanimous  decree,  that  all  visible  symbols  of 
Christ,  except  in  the  Eucharist,  were  either  blasphemous  oi 
heretical ;  that  image-worship  was  a  corruption  of  Christian- 
itj  and  a  renewal  of  Paganism ;  that  all  such  monuments  of 
kiolatiy  should  be  broken  or  erased;  and  that  those  who 
fhould  refuse  to  deliver  the  objects  of  their  private  super? 
stition,  were  guilty  of  disobedience  to  the  authority  of  the 
church  and  of  the  emperor.  In  their  loud  and  loyal  acclama* 
tions,  they  celebrated  the  merits  of  Iheir  temporal  redeemer; 
and  to  hjs  zeal  and  justice  they  intrusted  the  execution  ot 
their  spiritual  censures.  At  Constantinople,  as  in  the  former 
eounciJs,  the  will  of  the  prince  was  the  rule  of  episcopal  faith ; 
but.  on  this  occasion,  I  am  inclined  to  suspect  that  a  large 
majority  of  the  prelates  sacrificed  their  secret  eonsdenoe  to 
the  temptations  of  hope  and  fear.  In  the  long  night  <^  super- 
stition^ the  Christiaus  had  wandered  &r  away  from  the  sim- 
plicity of  the  gospel :  nor  was  it  easy  for  them  to  discern  thc< 
clew,  and  tread  Imek  the  mazes,  of  the  labyrinth.  The  wo^ 
9hip  of  images  was  inseparably  blended,  at  least  to  a  pious 
fancy,  with  the  Cross,  the  Virgin,  the  Saints  and  their  relics ; 
the  holy  ground  was  involved  in  a  doud  of  miracles  and 
visions ;  and  the  nerves  of  the  mind,  curiosity  and  scepticisni, 
were  benumbed  by  the  habits  of  obedience  and  belief.  Con- 
stantino himself  is  accused  of  indulging  a  royal  license  to 
clonbt,  or  deny,  or  deride  the  mysteries  of  the  Catholics,'*  but 
they  were  deeply  inscribed  in  the  public  and  private  creed  of 
his  bishops ;  and  the  boldest  Iconoclast  might  assault  with  a 
secret  horror  the  monuments  of  popular  devotion,  which  were 
eonsecrated  to  the  honor  of  his  celestial  patrons.  In  the  refor- 
mation of  the  sixteenth  century,  freedom  and  knowledge  had 
expanded  all  the  faculties  of  man :  the  thirst  of  innovation 
Buporseded  the  reverence  of  antiquity ;  and  the  vigor  of  Europe 
could  disdain  those  phantoms  which  terrified  &e  sickly  and 
aervile  weakness  of  the  Greeks. 


**  He  is  accused  of  proscribing  the  title  of  samt ;  styling  the  Virgio, 
Hotiber-of  Ohar%$t;-  comparing  her  «fter-her  delivery  to  an  emptor 
pnnWj*  of:  Ariamsin,  Nestoriankmr  Aa  la  his  defence,  Spaohein 
l^vr,  pL  201)  is.aomav7hat^mbarrss8^  between  the  interest  of  a  Pro!- 
';  and  the  dnty  cf  an  orthodox  diyine.  ...... 
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The  scandal  of  an  abstract  heresy  can  be  only  proclaimed 
to  the  people  by  the  blast  of  the  ecclesiastical  trampet ;  but 
the  most  ignorant  can  perceive,  the  most  torpid  ronst  feel,  the 
pro&nation  and  down&U  of  their  visible  deities.  The  first 
nostilities  of  Leo  were  directed  against  a  lofty  Christ  on  the 
vestibule,  and  above  the  gate,  of  the  palace.  A  ladder  had 
been  planted  for  the  assault,  but  it  was  furiously  shaken  by  a 
crowd  of  zealots  and  women :  they  beheld,  with  pious  trans- 
port, the  ministers  of  sacrilege  tumbling  from  on  high  and 
dashed  against  the  pavement :  and  the  honors  of  the  ancient 
martyrs  were  prostituted  to  these  criminals,  who  justly  suf- 
fered for  murder  and  rebellion.'^  The  execution  of  the  Im- 
perial edicts  was  resisted  by  frequent  tumults  in  Constantinople 
and  the  provinces :  the  person  of  Leo  was  endangered,  nis 
officers  were  massacred,  and  the  popular  enthusiasm  was 
quelled  by  the  strongest  efforts  of  the  civil  and  military  power. 
Of  the  Archipelago,  or  Holy  Sea,  the  numerous  islands  were 
filled  with  images  and  monks :  their  votaries  abjured,  without 
scruple,  the  enemy  of  Christ,  his  mother,  and  the  saints ;  they 
armed  a  fleet  of  boats  and  galleys,  displayed  their  consecrated 
banners,  and  boldly  steered  for  the  harbor  of  Constantinople, 
to  place  on  the  throne  a  new  favorite  of  God  and  the  people. 
They  depended  on  the  succor  of  a  miracle :  but  their  miracles 
were  inefficient  against  the  Cheek  fire  ;  and,  after  the  defeat 
and  conflagration  of  the  fleet,  the  naked  islands  were  aban- 
doned to  the  clemency  or  justice  of  the  conqueror.  The  son 
of  Leo,  in  the  first  year  of  his  reign,  had  undertaken  an  ex- 
pedition against  the  Saracens :  during  his  absence,  the  capital, 
the  palace,  and  the  purple,  were  occupied  by  his  kinsman 
Artavasdes,  the  ambitious  champion  of  the  orthodox  fiiith. 
The  worship  of  images  was  triumphantly  restored :  the  patri- 
arch renounced  his  dissimulation,  or  dissembled  his  sentiments ; 
and  the  righteous  claims  of  the  usurper  was  acknowledged,  both 
in  the  new,  and  in  ancient;  Rome.  Constantine  flew  v>x  refuge 
to  his  paternal  mountains ;  but  he  descended  at  the  head  of 
the  bold  and  afl^tionate  Isaurians ;  and  his  final  victory  con- 
founded the  arms  and  predictions  of  the  fanatics.  His  long 
reign  was  distracted  with  clamor,  sedition,  conspiracy,  and 

*^  The  holy  ocmfeasor  Theophanes  approyes  the  principle  of  thsir 
nbellioii,  Bcita  Myov/Mvot  (iqXu,  (p.  989.)  Gregory  II.,(in  Epist  Lmd  Imp. 
Leon.  Concill  torn,  viil  i.  661,  664)  applauds  the  sealof  the  fiynatiM 
I  who  killed  tlie  ImpeTial  oBeerii. 
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mutual  hatred,  and  sanguinaij  revenge;  the  peisecndon  of 
images  was  the  motive  or  pretence,  ci  his  adversaries ;  and, 
if  they  missed  a  temporal  diadem,  they  were  rewarded  hy  the 
Ghreeks  with  the  crown  of  martyrdom.  In  every  act  of  open 
and  clandestine  treason,  the  emperor  felt  the  unforgiving  en- 
mity of  the  monks,  the  £uthful  slaves  of  the  superstition  to 
which  they  owed  their  riches  and  influence.  They  prayed, 
they  preached,  they  absolved,  they  inflamed,  they  conspired ; 
the  solitude  of  Palestine  poured  forth  a  torrent  of  invective; 
and  the  pen  of  St  John  Damasoenus,**  the  last  of  the  Greek 
Others,  devoted  tlie  tyrant's  head,  both  in  this  world  and  the 
next."  *  I  am  not  at  leisure  to  examine  how  far  the  monks 
provoked,  nor  how.  much  they  have  exaggerated,  their  real 
and  pretended  sufferings,  nor  how  many  lost  their  lives  or 
limbs,  their  eyes  or  their  beards,  by  the  cruelty  of  the  em- 
peror.f  From  the  chastisement  of  individuals,  he  proceeded 
to  the  abolition  of  the  order ;  and,  as  it  was  wealthy  and  use- 
less, his  resentment  might  be  stimulated  by  avarice,  and  jus- 
tified by  patriotism.'  The  formidable  name  and  mission  of  the 
Dragon**  his  visitorgeneral,  excited  the  terror  and  abhor- 


*'  John,  or  Mansur,  was  a  noble  Christian  of  Damascus,  who  held  a 
considerable  office  in  the  service  of  the  caliph.'  His  zeal  in  the  cause 
of  images  exposed  him- to  the  resentment  and  treachery  of  the  Greek 
emperor ;  and  on .  the  suspicion  of  a  treasonable  correspondenoe,  he 
was  deprived  of  his.  right  hand,  which  was  miraculously  restored  by 
the  Virgin.  After  this  deliverance,  he  resigned  his  office,  distributed 
ht^  wealth,  and  buried  himself  in  the  monastery  of  St  Sabas,  between 
Jerusalem  and  the  Dead  Sea.  The  legend  is  fiunous ;  but  his  learned 
editor.  Father  LequLen,  has  unluckily  proved  that  St  John  Damascenus 
was  already  a  monk  before  the  Iconodast  dispute,  (Opera,  torn.  i.  Vit. 
St  Joan.  Damascea  p.  10 — 13,  et  Notas  ad  loc.) 

"  After  sending  Eeo  to '  the  devil,  he  introduces  his  heir — rd  piapSv 

airoi  yivvn^ay  Ka\   tUs  xaKtas  a^ro0  K\iipok6fios    Iv   iiir\<^   ytvo^tvo^^  (Opera, 

Damascen.  toin.  I  p.  625.)  If  the  authenticity  of  this  piece  be  suspi* 
cious,  we  are  sure  that  in  other  works,  no  longer  extant,  Pamasoaaus 
bestowed  on  Constantine  the  titles  of  viov  tA'^aa^lB^  ^taro^ajfo^^  fkw&yiw, 
(torn.  i.  p.  806.) , 

'^  In  die  narrative  of  this  persecution  from  Theophanes  and  Cedre- 
BUS,  Spanheim  (p.  286—238)  is  happy  to  compare  the  Draeo  of  Lee 


*  The  patriarch  Anastasias,  an  Iconoclast  under  Leo,  an  image  worship* 
yer  under  Artavasdes,  was  scoarged,  led  throagh  the  streets  on  an  ass,  with 
bis  face  to  the  tail ;  and,  reinvested  in  his  dignity,  became  again  the  obae* 
qtti<Hi8  minister  of  Constantine  in  his  Iconoclastic  persecutions,  bee  Bcli2o» 
•er,  p.  Sll.—M. 

t  Ccmpare  Sehiosier,  p.  938— S34.— M. 
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reiiQQ  of  the  6/acl;  nation :  the  feligious  oommunities  were  die* 
lolvedf  the  huildings  were  converted  into  magaaw&ti  or  haiw 
rack&;  the  lands,  movables,  and  cattle  were  confiscated;  and 
our  modern  precedents  will  support  the  chaige,  that  msch  wan- 
ton or  malicious  havoc,  was  exercised  against  the  relics,  and 
eve^  the  books  of  the.  monasteries.  With  the  halHt  and  pro- 
fession of  monks,  the  public  and  private  worship  of  images 
was  rigorously  proscribe ;  and  it  should  seem,  that  a  solemn 
abjuration  of  idoUitiy  was  exacted  from  the  subjects,  or  at  least 
from  the  dergj,  of  the  Eastern  empire.'* 

The  patient  East  abjured,  with  reluctance,  her  sacred 
images ;  they  were  fondly  cherished,  and  vigorously  defended, 
by  the  independent  zeal  of  the  Italians.  In  ecclesiastical 
rank  and  jurisdiction,  the  patriarch  of  Constantinople  and  the 
pope  of  Borne  were  nearly  equal.  But  the  Greek  prelate  was 
a  domestic  slave, under  the  eye  of  his  master,  at  whose  nod  he 
alternately  passed  from  the  convent  to  the  throne,  and  from  the 
throne  to  the  convent  A  distant  and  dangerous  station, 
amidst  the  Barbarians  of  the  West,  exdted  the  spirit  and 
freedom  pf  the  Latin  bishops.  Their  popular  election  endeared 
them  to  the  Romans :  the  public  and  private  indigence  was 
relieved  by  their  ample  revenue;  and  the. weakness  or  neg- 
lect of  the  emperors  compelled  them  to  consult,  both  in  peace 
and  war,  the  temporal  safety  of  the  city.  In  the  school  of 
adversity  the  priest  insensibly  imbibed  the  virtues  and  the 
ambition  of  a  prince ;  the  same  character  was  assumed,  the 
same  policy  was  adopted,  by  the  Italian,  the  Greek,  or  the 
Syrian,  who  ascended  the  chair  of  St  Peter ;  and,  after  the  loss 
of  her  legions  and  provinces^  the  genius  and  fortune  of  the 
popes  again  restored  the  supremacy  of  Rome.  It  is  agreed, 
that  in  the  eighth  century,  their  dominion  was  founded  on 
rebellion;  and  that  the  rebellion  was  produced,  and  justified, 
by  the  heresy  of  the  Iconoclasts;  but  the  conduct  of  the 
Becond  and  third  Gregory,  in  this  memorable  contest,  is  vari- 
ously interpreted  by  the  wishes  of  their  friends  and  enemies. 
The  Byzantine .  writers  unanimously  declare,  that,  after  a 
fruitless  admonition,  they  pronounced  the. separation  of  the 

with  the  dragoons  (Draeanes)  of  Louis  XIY. ;  and  highly  soUuses  hi% 
lelf  'witk  the  ooDtrovenial  pun. 

**  nf»(fy^a/i/ia  yap  i^evifi^  xarii  wfloav  l^apjflav  rfiv  vird  rifg  xrif«i 
tiroif    vdvras    iiroyptLxf/ai    koI     dfiyvvai    rod    hderiiffai  rqy   irpoaKVPtioi¥    riHiv 

uwTuv  tUovbiVf  (Damascen.  Op.  toml  L  p.  625.)  This  oath  and  sub- 
icriqption  I  do  not  remember  to  Imye  seen  a  any  modem  .oompilaUoft 
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East.. and  West,  and  deprived  the  sacrilegious  tyrant  of  tbi 
revenue  and  sovereignty  of  Italy.  Their  exoommunicatioti  k 
still  more  ciearly  expressed  by  the  Greeks,  who  beheld  the 
.accomplishment  of  the  papal  triumphs ;  and  as  they  are  more 
strongly  attached  to  their  religion  than  to  their  country,  they 
praise,  instead  of  blaming,  the  Jieal  and  ortl»>doxy  of  these 
apostolical  men.^'  The  modern  champions  of  Bome  are 
isager  to  accept  the  praise  and  the  precedent :  this  great  and 
glorious  example  of  the  depositioQ  of  royal  heretics  is  cele- 
brated by  the  cardinals  Baronius  and  Bellarmine;''  and  if 
they  are  asked,  why  the  same  thunders  were  not  hurled 
against  the  Neros  and  Julians  of  antiquity,  they  reply,  that 
the  weakness  of  the  primitive  church  was  the  sole  cause  of 
her  patient  loyalty."  On  this  occasion  the  effects  of  love  and 
hatred  are  the  same;  and  the  zealous  Protestants,  who  seek 
to  kindle  the  indignation,  and  to  alarm  the  fears,  of  princes 
and  magistrates}  expatiate  on  the.  insolence  and  treason  of  the 
two  Gregories  against  their  lawful  sovere^.'*  They  are 
defended  only  by  the-  moderate  CaAolics,  for  the  most  part, 
of   the   Galilean  church,'*   who  respect  the  saint,  without 


Bays  Theophanes,  (Chronograph,  p.  848.)  For  this  Gr^ry  is  styled 
by  Codxeaaa  d^hp  iwowT4Xticost  (p,  460.)  Zotiaras  specines  the  thun- 
der, Aya%art  avr^^urut  "(todd.  ii  I  X7.  p.  I04»  106.)  It  may  be  ob- 
served, that  the  Greeks  are  apt  to  comoimd  the  times  and  actions  of 
two  Gregories. 

*^  See  Baronius,  Annal.  Eodea.  A.  D.  730,  Ko.  4,  6 ;  dignum  ex- 
empluqil  Bellarmin.  de  Bomana  Poatifioe,  1.  v.  c.  8:  raulctayit  eum 
parte  imperii.  Sigqiiius,  de  Regno  ItaliaB,  i  iii.  Opera,  tom.  il  p.  169. 
Vet  such  is. the  .change  of  Italy,  that  Sigooius  is  corrected  by  the  edi- 
tor  of  Milan,  Philipus  Argelatus,  a  Bolognese,  and  subject  of  the  pope. 

^"  <Quod«i  C^istiapi  oUm  non  deposuerunt  Neronem  aut  Julianum, 
id  fuit  quia  deerant  vires  temporales  Christianis,  (honest  Beliarmine, 
de  Rom,  Pont  L  y.  o.  7.)  Cardinal  Perron  adds  a  distmction  more 
honoriible  to  the  first  Christians,  but  not  more  satisfactory  to  modern 
princes — the  treason  pi  heretics  and  apostates,  who  breaA:  their  oath, 
Wie  their  coin,  and  xenouQce  their  allegiance  to  Christ  and  his  yicar, 
(Perroniana,  p.  89.) 

^'  Take,  as  a  specimen,  the  cautious  Basnage  (Hist  d'Eglise,  p.  1 860, 
1861)  and  the  yehement  Spanheim,  (Hist  Imaginum,)  who,  wiUi  a 
hundred  more,  tread  in  the  footsteps  of  the  centuriators  of  Magde- 
burgh. 

■®  See  Launqy,  (Opera^  torn.  y.  pars  ii.  epist  yil  T,  p.  466—474,)  Ka 
UJis  4^ezaiider,  (Hist.  Koy^  Testamcnti,  secuL  viiL  dissert  i.  p.  92— 
M,VPa^»  (Critic%  torn,  iii  p.  216,  216,)  and  Giannond,  (Istoria  Oivili 
H  Napoli,  torn.  i.  p.  817 — 820,)  a  Jiseiple.  of .  the  Gallican  school     Tm 
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Improving  the  siii.  These  oomnion  advocates  of  the  crown 
and  the  mitre  drcamscribe  the  truth  of  facts  by  the  rule  of 
equity,  Scripture,  and  tradition,  and  appeal  to  the  evidence 
of  the  Latins,*^  and  the  lives*'  and  epistles  of  the  popes  them- 
selves. 

Two  original  epistles^  from  Gregory  the  Second  to  the  em- 
peror ];<eo,  are  still  extant;"  and  if  they  cannot  be  praised 
as  the  most  perfect  mofdels  of  eloquence  and  logic,  they 
exhibit  the  portrait,  or  at  least  the  mask,  of  the  founder  of  the 
papal  monarchy.  "  During  ten  pure  and  fortunate  years," 
says  Gregory  to  the  emperor,  *^we  have  tasted  the  annual 
comfort  of  your  royal  letters,  subscribed  in  purple  ink,  with 
your  own  hand,  the  sacred  pledges  of  your  attachment  to  the 
orthodox  creed  of  our  fathers.  How  deplorable  is  the  change ! 
how  tremendous  the  scandal !  You  now  accuse  the  Catholics 
of  idolatry ;  and,  by  the  accusation,  you  betray  your  own 
impiety  and  ignorance.  To  this  ignorance  we  are  compelled 
to  adapt  the  grossness  of  our  style  and  arguments :  the  first 
elements  of  holy  letters  are  sufficient  for  your  confusion ;  and 
were  you  to  enter  a  grammar-school,  and  avow  yourself  the 

the  field  of  controversy  I  always  pity  the  moderate  party,  who  stand 
on  the  open  middle  ground  exposed  to  the  fire  of  both  fiides. 

'*  They  appeal  to  Paul  Wamefrid,  or  Diaconus,  (de  Oeetis  Lan^ 
bard.  L  vi.  c  49,  p.  606,  507,  in  Script  ItaL  Muratori,  torn.  L  pars  i.,) 
and  the  nominal  Anastasius,  (de  Vit  Pont  in  Muratori,  torn.  iii.  pars  i. 
Gregoriiis  IL  p.  154.  Gregorius  III.  p.  158.  Zachariaft,  p.  161.  Ste- 
phanas IIL  p  166.  Paulas,  p.  1'72.  Stephanos  IV.  p.  174.  Hadri- 
anus,  p.  179.  Leo  IIL  p.  196.)  Yet  I  may  remark,  that  the  true 
Anastasius  (Hist.  Ecdes.  p.  184,  edit  Reg.)  and  the  Historia  Miscella, 
(I  XXL  p.  151,  in  torn.  i.  Script  ItaL,)  both  of  the  ixtii  century,  trans- 
late and  approve  the  Greek  text  of  Theophanes. 

**  With  some  minute  difference,  the  most  learned  critics,  Lucas 
Holstenius,  Schelestrate,  Oiampini,  Bianchini,  Muratori,  (Prolegomena 
ad  torn,  iil  pars  i.,)  are  agreed  tiiat  the  Liber  Pontifi<»lis  was  com- 
posed and  cr^ntinued  by  the  apostolic  librarians  and  notaries  of  the 
/iiith  and  ir  Ji  centuries ;  and  that  the  last  and  smallest  part  is  the 
work  of  Anastasius,  whose  name  it  bears.  The  style  is  barbarous, 
the  narrative  partial,  the  details  are  trifling — ^yet  it  must  be  read  as 
a  curious  and  authentic  record  of  the  times.  The  epistles  of  the  popes 
are  dispersed  in  the  volumes  of  Councils. 

''  Txie  two  epistles  of  Gregory  II.  have  been  preserved  in  the  Actn 
of  the  Nicene  Council,  (tom.  viu.p.  651 — 674.)    They  are  .without  a 
date,  which  is  variously  fixed,  by  Baronius  in  the  year  726,  by  Mura- 
ten  (Annali  d' Italia,  torn,  vi  p.  120)  in  729,  and  by  Pagi  in  780. . 
Bach  is  the  force  of  prejudice,  that  some  papiti$  hare  praised  the  |{imm)  ' 
i  and  moderation  of  these  letters. 
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enemy  of  our  worship,  the  simple  and  pious  children  would 
be  provoked  to  cast  tiieir  horn-books  at  your  head."  After 
this  decent  salutation,  the  pope  attempts  the  usual  distinction 
between  the  idols  of  antiquity  and  the  Christian  images.  The 
former  were  the  £incifui  representations  of  phantoms  or 
daemons,  at  a  time  when  the  true  God  had  not  manifested 
his  person  in  any  visible  likeness.  The  latter  are  the  genuine 
,  forms  of  Christ,  his  mother,  and  his  saints,  who  had  approved, 
by  a  crowd  of  miracles,  the  innocence  and  merit  of  tliis  rela- 
tive worship.  He  must  indeed  have  trustck)  to  the  ignorance 
of  Leo,  since  Ke  could  assert  the  perpetual  use  OT  images, 
from  the  apoetoUc  age,  and  their  venerable  presence  in  the 
six  synods  of  the  Catholic  church.  A  more  specious  argu* 
ment.'is  drawn  from  present ' possession  and  recent  practices 
the  harmony  of  the  Christian  world  supersedes  the  demand 
of  a  generd  council;  and  Gregory  frankly  confesses,'  that 
such .  assemblies  can  only  be  useful  under  the  reign  of  ai 
orthodox  prince.  To  the  impudent  and  inhuman  Leo,  more 
guilty  than  a  heretic,  he  recommends  peace,  silence.  Mid  im- 
plicit obedience  to  his  spiritual  guides  of  Constantinople  and 
Rome.  The  limits  of  civil  and  ecclesiastical  powers  are 
defined  by  the  pontiff.  To  the  former  he  appropriates  the 
body ;  to  the  latter,  the  soul :  the  sword  of  justice  is  in  the 
hands  of  the  magistrate :  the  more  formidable  weapon  of  ex- 
communication is  intrusted  to  the  clergy ;  and  in  the  exercise 
of  their  divine  commission  a  zealous  son  will  not  spare  his 
offending  father:  the  successor  of  St.  Peter  may  lawfully 
chastise  the  kings  of  the  earth.  ^  You  assault  us,  O  tyr»nt  I 
with  a  carnal  and  military  hand :  unarmed  and  naked  we  can 
only  implore  the  Christ,  the  prince  of  the  heavenly  host,  that 
he  will  send  unto  you  a  devil,  for  the  destruction  of  your 
body  and  the  salvation  of  your  souL  You  declare,  with  fool- 
ish am^ance,  I  will  despatch  my  orders  to  Rome:  I  will 
break  in  pieces  the  image  of  St.  Peter ;  and  Gregory,  like 
his  predecessor  Martin,  shall  be  transported  in  chains,  and  in 
exile,  to  the  foot  of  the  Lnperial  throne.  Would  to  God  that 
I  might  be  permitted  to  tread  in  the  footsteps  of  the  holy 
Martin !  but  may  the  fate  of  Constans  serve  as  a  warning  to 
fcho  persecutors  of  the  church  I  .  After  his  just  condemnation 
by  the  bishops  of  Sicily,  the  tyrant  was  cut  oS,  in  the  fulness 
of  hb  sins,  by  a  domestic  servant :  the  saint  is  still  adored  by 
the  .nations  of  Scythia,  among  whom  he  ended  his  banishment 
and  his  life.    But  it  is  our  duty  to  live  for  the  edification  and 
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sapp^  of  the  faithful  people;  :nor,  are  sr«  redaoedto  mfc 
our  safety  on  the  event  of  a  combat.  Incapable  :a&  you  are 
of  defending  your  Boman  subjects,  the  maritime  situation  of 
the  city  may  perhaps  expose  it  to  your  depredation ;  >but  114 
can  remove  to  the  distance  of  four-and-twenty  stadia,^*  to  the 
first  fortress  of  the  Lotubards,  and  then  -f—  you  may  puisne 
the  winds.  Are  you  ignorant  that  the  popes  are  the*  bond  of 
union»  the  mediators  of  peace,  between  the  East  and  West  t 
Thercyos  oi  the  nations  are  fijced  on  our  humUity;  and  they 
revere,  as  a  God  upon  earth,  ;the  apostle  St.  Peter^  whose 
image  you  threaten  to  destroy.'*  The  remote  and  interior 
kingdoms  of  the  West  present,  the&r  homage  to  Christ  ind  his 
vicegerent ;  and  we  now  ]»^epAm  to  visit  one  of  their  most 
powerful  monarchs,  who  desires  to  receive  from  our  hands 
the  sacrament  of  baptism.'*  The  Barbarians  have  submitted 
to  the,  yoke  of  the  gospel,  while  you  alone  are  deaf,  to  th^  voice 
of  the  shepherd.  These  pious  Barbarians  are  kindled  into  rage : 
they  thirst  to  avenge  the  persecution  of  the  East.  Abandon 
your  rash  and  fatal  enterprise ;  reflect,  tremble,  and  repent. 
If  you  persist,  we  are  innocent  of  the  blood  that  will  be  spilt 
in  the  contest ;  may  it  fall  on  your  own  head  P 

The  first  assault  of  Leo  against  the  images  of  Constantino- 
ple had  been  witnessed  by  a  crowd  of  strangers  from  Italy 
and  the  West,  who  related  with  grief  and  indignation  the 
sacrilege  of  the  emperor.  But  on  the  reception  of  his  pro- 
scriptive  edict,  they  trembled  for  their  domestic  deities :  the 
images  of  Christ  and  the  Virgin,  of  the  angels,  martyrs,  and 

**  "EitKoai  rdaaapa  or&Sia  vn9j(top^m  i  'Af ;(^f<f>cv(  *Pcii/i>}(  tif  riiv  %cu^ar 
"Kaftvavtaif  koI  ways  dito^ov  rov';  dvifiovsi  (Epist.  i.  p.  664.)  This 
proadmity  of  the  Lombards  is  hard  of  digestioa  Camillo  Pellegrini 
(Dissert  iv.  de  DucatA  Beneventi,  in  the  Script.  ItaL  torn.  v.  p.  172, 
178)  forcibly  reckons  the  xzivth  stadia,  not  from  Rome,  but  from  the 
limits  iof:  the  Roman  duchy,  to  the  first  fortress,  perhaps  Sora,  of  the 
Lombards.  I  rather  believe  that  Gregory,  wiUi  the  pedantry  of  the 
age,  employs  9tddia  for  miles,  without  much  inquiry  mto  the  genuiiie 
measure. 

-    **  *Ov  al  irStrai  0a<rtKtlat  rffi  ivvtuf  otf  Qtdv  tiriyetov  l^^ovtrf. 
'*  'Ard  nift  i^airlfMV  iiastai    taS   Acv^ftcMtr   ititrtroi,  (p.  665.)      Tll« 

pope  appears  to  have  imposed  ou  the  .igoorance  of  the  Greeks :  he 
lived  and  died  in  the  Lateran ;  and  in  his  time  all  the  kingdoms  of  the 
West  had  embrace  I  Christianity.  'May  not  this,  unknown  Sepieiut 
have  some  reference  to  the  chief  of  ^e  Baxon  If eptarchy,  to  Ina  king 
of  W^tssez,  who,  in  the  pontificate  of  Gregnry  the  Second,'  Tisitea 
BcMRf  for  I  the  purpose,  not  of  baptisin,  buVof  pilgrinufel  (Fin 
A* '  ^    S«,  Na  2.    A..D.  726,  No.  U.) 
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•ttiits,  wer^  a])o]i8bed  in  ail  the  cburchea  of  Italy;  and  a 
strong  alternative  'was  propo^  to  the  Roman  pontiff  tJie  royal 
hvqr  as  Hob  price  of  hk  cotnpKatipe^  degradation  and  eidle  aa 
the  penalty  of  his  disobedience.  Neither  seal  nor  policy 
allowed  him  to  hesitate;  and  the  haughty  strain  in  which 
Gregory  addressed  the  emperor  displays  his  confidence  in 
the  truth  of  his  doctrine  or  the  powers  of  resistance.  Without 
depending  on  prayers  or  miracles,  he  boldly  armed  against 
the .  public  enemy,  4nd  his  pastoral  letters  admonished  the 
Italians  of  their  dagger  imd  their  duty.*'  At  this  signal,  Ba- 
Teona,  Venice,  and  the  cities  of  the  Exarchate  and  Fentapolis, 
adheredr  to  tiie  cause  of  religion ;  thdr  Biilitary  force  by  sea 
and  land  consisted;  for  the  most  part«  of  the  natives ;  and  the 
spirit  of  patriotism  and  zeal  was  transfused  into  the  mercenary 
strangers.  The  Italians  swore  to  live  and  die  in  the  defence 
of  the  pope  and  the  holy  images ;  the  Roman  people  was  de> 
voted  to  their  £»ther,  and  even  the  Lombards  were  ambitious 
to  share  the  merit  and  advantage  of  this  holy  war.  The  most 
treasonable  act,  but  the  most  obvious  revenge,  was  the  destruc- 
tion, of  the  statues  of  Leo  himself:  the  most  effectual  and 
pleasing  measure  of  rebellion,  was  the  withholding  the  tribute 
of  Italy,  and  depriving  him  of  a  power  which  he  had  recently 
abused  by  the  imposition  of  a  new  capitation*"  A  form  of 
administration  was  preserved  by  the  election  of  magistrates 
md  governors ;  and  so  high  was  the  public  indignation,  that 
the  Italians  were  prepared  to  create  an  orthodox  emperor,  and 
to  conduct  him  with  a  fleet  and  army  to  the  palace  of  Con- 
stantinople. In  that  pakce,  the  Roman  bishops,  the  second 
and  third  Gregory,  were  condemned  as  the  authors  of  the 
revolt,  and  every  attempt  was  made,  either  by  fraud  or  force, 

'^  I  shall  transcribe  the  important  and  decisive  passage  of  the  Liber 
Pontificalis.  Respicieos  ergo  piua  vir  profanam  principis  jussiooem, 
Jam  ccmtra  ImperatcMrem  quasi  contra  hoitem  se  armayit,  renuenshsare- 
aim  ejufl»  scribens  ubique  se  eavere  Ghriatianos,  eo  quod  orta  fuisset 
anpietas  talis. '  i<;rth(r  pernioti  omnes  Pentat)olenses,  atque  Yeneii- 
arum  exerdtus  contra  Imperatoris  jussionem  restiterunt;  dioentes  se 
nonquam  in  ejusdem  pontifids  condescendere  necem,  sed  pro  ejus 
magia^defensione  yiriliter  deoertare,  (p.  166.) 

**  A  censtUy  or  capitation,  says  Anastasius,  (p.  166 ;)  a  most  cruel 
tax,  ttoknown  to  the  Saracens  tnei^elres,  exclaims  the  zealous  Maim- 
boiirg^:'(fiist  des  loonoclastes,  L  L,)  send  Tlieophanes,  (p.  844,)  who 
talka  of  Pharaoh's  numbering  the  male  children  of  InraeL  This  mode 
«£taxatii)n  was  familiar  to  &e  Saracens ;  and,  most  unluckily  for  the 
UiiDrianStit.was  imposed  a  few  years  afterwards  in  IVanoe  hj  his 
patron  Louis  XIV. 
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to  seize  Iheir  persons,  and  to  strike  at  their  lives.  The  city 
was  repeatedly  yisited  or  assaulted  by  eaptains  of  the  guards, 
and  dukes  and  exarchs  of  high  dignity  or  secret  trust ;  they 
landed  with  foreign  troops,  they  obtained  some  domestic  aid, 
and  the  superstition  of  Naples  may  blush  that  her  fathers  were 
attached  to  the  cause  of  heresy.  But  these  clandestine  or 
open  attacks  were  repelled  by  the  courage  and  vigilance  of 
the  Romans;  the  Greeks  were  overthrown  and  massacred, 
their  leaders  suffered  an  ignominious  death,  and  the  popes, 
however  inclined  to  mercy,  refused  to  intercede  for  these 
guilty  victims.  At  Ravenna,"*  the  several  quarters  of  the  city 
had  long  exercised  a  bloody  and  hereditary  feud  ;  in  religious 
controversy  they  found  a  new  aliment  of  faction:  but  the 
votaries  of  images  were  superior  in  numbers  or  spirit,  and  the 
exarch,  who  attempted  to  stem  the  torrent,  lost  his  life  in  a 
popular  sedition.  To  punish  this  flagitious  deed,  and  restore 
ins  dominion  in  Italy,  the  emperor  sent  a  fleet  and  army  into 
the  Adriatic  Gulf.  Aflter  suffering  from  the  winds  and  waves 
much  loss  and  delay,  the  Greeks  made  their  descent  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Ravenna  :  they  threatened  to  depopulate  the 
guilty  capital,  and  to  imitate,  perhaps  to  surpass,  the  example 
of  Justinian  the  Second,  who  had  chastised  a  former  rebellion 
by  the  choice  and  execution  of  fifty  of  the  principal  inhabitants. 
The  women  and  clergy,  in  sackcloth  and  ashes,  lay  prostrate 
in  prayer;  the  men  were  in  arms  for  the  defence  of  their 
country ;  the  common  danger  had  united  the  factions,  and  the 
event  of  a  battle  was  preferred  to  the  slow  miseries  of  a  siege. 
In  a  hard-fought  day,  as  the  two  armies  alternately  yielded 
and  advanced,  a  phantom  was  seen,  a  voice  was  heard,  and 
Ravenna  was  victorious  by  the  assurance  of  victory.  The 
strangers  retreated  to  their  ships,  but  the  populous  sea-coast 
poured  forth  a  multitude  of  boats ;  the  waters  of  the  Po  were 
8o  deeply  infected  with  blood,  that  during  six  years  the  public 
prejudice  abstained  from  the  fish  of  the  river ;  and  the  insti- 
tution of  an  annual  feast  perpetuated  the  worship  of  images, 
and  the  abhorrence  of  the  Greek  tyrant.     Amidst  the  triumph 


'*  See  the  Liber  Pontificalis  of  Agnellus,  (ia  the  Scriptores  Itorum 
lialicarum  of  Muratori,  torn,  il  pars  i.,)  whose  deeper  shade  of  bar- 
barism  marks  the  difference  between  Rome  and  Rayenna.  Yet  we  are 
bdebted  to  him  for  some  curious  and  domestic  £Btcts>»the  quarters 
•nd  £Actions  of  Ravenna,  (p.  154,)  the  revenge  of  Justinian  II.,  (p^  Wf. 
161.)  the  defeat  of  the  Greeks,  (p.  170, 171,)  <fea 
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of  the  Catholic  arms,  the  Roman  pontiff  oonrened  a  synod  of 
ninety-three  bishops  against  the  heresy  of  the  loonodasts. 
With  their  consent,  he  pronounced  a  general  excommunicatiop 
against  all  who  by  word  or  deed  shomd  attack  the  tradition  of 
the  fathers  and  the  images  of  the  saints :  in  this  sentence  the 
emperor  was  'tacitly  involved,^  but  the  vote  of  a  last  and  hope- 
less remonstrance  may  seem  to  imply  that  the  anathema  was 
yet  suspended  over  his  guilty  head.  No  sooner  had  they  con^ 
firmed  their  own  safety,  the  worship  of  images,  and  the  free* 
dom  of  Rome  and  Italy,  than  the  popes  appear  to  have  relaxed 
of  their  severity,  and  to  have  spared  the  relics  of  the  Byzan- 
tine dominion.  Their  moderate  councils  delayed  and  pre* 
vented  the.  election  of  a  new  emperor,  and  they  exhorted  the 
Italians  not  to  separate  from  the  body  of  the  Roman  monarchy. 
The  exarch  was  permitted  to  reside  within  the  walls  of  Ra- 
venna, a  captive  rather  than  a  master ;  and  till  the  Imperial 
coronation  of  Charlemagne,  the  government  of  Rome  and 
Italy  was.  exercised  in  the  name  of  the  successors  of  Con- 
fitantine.^' 

The  liberty  of.  Rome,  which  had  been  oppressed  by  the 
arms  and  arts  of  Augustus,  was  rescued,  after  seven  hundred 
and  fifty  years  of  servitude,  from  the  persecution  of  Leo 
the  Isaurian.  By  the  Caesars,  the  triumphs  of  the  consuls 
had  been  annihilated : :  in  the  decline  and  fall  of  the  em- 
pire, the  god  Terminus,  the  sacred  boundary,  had  insensibly 
receded  from  the! ocean,  the.Rhine^  the  Danube,  and  the 
Euphrates;  and  Rome  was  reduced  to  her  ancient  territory 
from  Viterbo  to  Terradna,  and  from  Nami  to  the  mouth  of 
the  Tyber.**    .When  the  kings-  were  banished,  the  republic 

^*  Yet  Leo  was  undoubtedly  comprised  in  the  si  quia  ....  imagi 
Qum  sacrarum  ....  destructor  ....  extiterit,  sit  extorris  a  cor 
pore  D.  N.  Jesu  Christ!  vel  toiius  ecclesia  unitate.  The  canonists 
may  decide  whether  the  guilt  or  the  name  constitutes  the  excommu- 
nication ;  and  the  decision  is  of  the  last  importance  to  their  safety, 
since,  according  to  the  oracle  (Gratian,  Cans,  xxiii.  q.  5,  v  4r*J,  SLpud 
Spafiheim,  Hist  Imag.  p.  112)homicidas  non  esse  qui  exc'*Himunicatos 
trucidant  >  •      '      • 

^'  Compescuit  tale  consilium  Pontifex,  sperans  conversionem  prin- 
dpis,  (Anastas.  p.  166.)  Sed  ne  desisterent  ab  amore  et  fide  K  J. 
aamonebat,  (p.  15*7.)  The  popes  style  Leo  and  Constantine  Coprony- 
mus,  Imperatores  et  Domini,  with  the  strange  epithet  of  Piissimu  A 
fiunous  Mosaic  of  the  liateran  (A.  D.  796)  represents  Christ,  who 
ialirers  the  keys  to  St  Peter  and  the  banner  to  Constantine  V.  (Mo- 
Aitori,  Annali  a  Italia,  tom.  yl  p.  837.) 

^  I  hwre  traced  the  Roman  ducfay  according  to  the  maps,  and  the 
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reposed  on  ihe  firm  barns  which  had  been  founded  by  thm» 
wisdom  and  virtae.  Their  perpetual  jurisdiction  was  divided 
between  two  annual  magistrates :  the  senate  continued  to  exer- 
cise the  powers  of  administration  and  counsel ;  and  the  jegisli* 
tive  authority  was  distributed  in  the  assemblies  of  the  people, 
by  a. well-proportioned  scale  of  property  and  service.  Ignorant 
of  the  arts  of  luxdry,  the  primitive^  Romans  had  improved 
the  science  of  government  and  war :  the  will  of  the  com' 
munity  was  absolute :  the  rights  of  individuals  were  sacred : 
one  hundred  and  thirty  thousand  citizens  were  armed  foi 
defence  or  conquest ;  and  a  band  of  robbers  and  outlaws  was 
moulded  into  a  nation  deserving  of  freedom  and  ambitious 
of  glory.*"  When  the  sovereignty  of  the  Greek  cmperon' 
was  extinguished,  the  ruins  of  Rome  presented  the  sad  image 
of  depopulation  and  decay:  her  slavery  was  a  habit,  her  iib^ 
erty  an  accident;  the  effect  of  superstition,  and  the  object  of 
her  own  amazement  and  terror;  The  last  vestige  of  the  sub^ 
stance,  or  even  the  forms,  of  i  the  constitution,  was  obliterated 
from  the  practice  and  memory  of  the  Romans ;  and  they 
were  devoid  of  knowledge,  or  virtue,  again  to  build  the*  &bric 
of  a  commonwealth.  Their  scanty  remnant,  the  ofispring  of 
alaves  and  strangers,*  was  despicable  in  the  eyes  of  the  vic- 
torious Barbarians.  As  often  as  the  Franks  or  Lombards 
expressed  thdr  most  bitter  contempt  of  a  foe,  they  called  him 
a  Roman; /'and  in  this  name,'' says,  the  bishop  Liut^rand, 
"we  include  whatever  is  bsuse,  whatever  is  oowardiy^  what- 
ever is  perfidious^  the  extremes  ef  avarice  and  luxury,  and 
every  vice  that  can  prostitute  the  dignity  of*  human  na* 
ture.''  **  *    By  the  necessity  of  their  situation/ th^  inhabitants 

maps  according  to  the  excellent  dissertation  of  father  Beretti,.'(d9 
Chorograpbia  Italia  Medii  ufiVi,  sect  xx.  p.^216-^2^2.)  yetlmqat 
nicely  observe,  that  Viterbo  is  of  Lopabard  foundation,  (p^  211,)  anj 
that  Terracina  was  usurped  by  the  (Jrepks. 

**  On  the  extent,  population,  ^^  of  tii^ .  Boqian  king4o{n,.  th« 
reader  may  peruse,  with  pleasure,  the  Diacoftrt  Fretimina^re  to  tfa^ 
Republique  Romaine  of  M.  de  Beaufort,  (toih.i.,)  who  will  not  ha 
accused  of  too  much  credulity  for  the  ^rl^  agcis  of  Rome.    ^ 

**  Qaos  (Momanoa)  nos,  Longobardi  scilicet,  Sax^^  Frar.<M,;I^ 
tliaringi,  Bajoarii,  Suevi,  Burgundiones,  tanto  dedignamur  ut  inimiooii 


*  Yet  tbis  eontamelious  sentence,  qi»oted  by  ^B^bertskm  ^Charles  T 
note  2)  as  well  as  Gibbon,  was .  applied  by  the  angry  bishop  to  the  Byun^ 
Une  Romans,  whom,  indeed,  he  admits  to  be  the-  genuine  descendants  fd 
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of  Borne  were  aast  into  the  rough  model  of  a  repaUictt  gDir- 
eminent :  they  were  compelled  to  eleot  some  judges  in  peMM^ 
mnd  some  leaders  in  war :  the  nobles  assembled  to  delibeiate^ 
and  their  resolves  oould.  not  be.  executed  without  the  union 
•nd  ocmsent  of  the  multitude.  The  style  of  the  Boman  senate 
snd  people  was  revived/*  but  the  spirit  was  fled ;  and  their 
aew  independence  was  disgraced  by  the  tumultuous  conflict  of 
voentiouanesB  and  oppression.  The  want  c^  laws  could  only 
to  supplied  by  the  influence  of  religion,  and  their  foreign  and 
iomestic  counsels  were  moderated  by  the  authority  of  the 
t>ishop.  His  alms,  his  aermons,  his  correspondence  with  the 
kings  and  prelates  of  the  West,  hia  recent  services,  their  grat- 
itude, and  oath,  accustomed  the  Romans  to  consider  him  aa 
the  first  magistrate  or.  prince  of  the  city.  The  Christian 
humility  of  the  popes  was  not  ofifended  by  the  name  of  Dam- 
wnas,  or  Lord ;  and  their  fiice  and  inscription  are  still  appar- 
ent on  the  most  anient  coins.^*  Their  tempozal  dominion  is 
oow  confirmed  by  the  reverence  of  a  thousand  years ;  and 
their  noblest  title  is  liie  free  dioice  of  a  people,  whom  they 
had  redeemed  from  sliavery. 

In  the  quarrels  of  ancient  Greece,  the  holy  people  of  Elis 
enjoyiid  a  perpetual  peace,  under  the  protection  of  Jupiter, 
and  in  thei  exei^ise  of  the  Olym^c  games.^^  H^PPy  Would 
it  have  been  for  the  Romans,-  if  a  similar  privily  had 
guarded  the  patrimony  of  St  Peter  from  the  calamities  of 

nostroB  commoti,  nil  aliud  bontumelianim  nisi  Romane,  dicamu8 :  hoc 
solo,  id  est  Romanonim  .  nomind,  q^^uicquid  ignobilitatis,  quicqnid 
timiditatis,  qiiicquid  avaritiflg,  quicqiiid  Iu±urie,  quicqnid  mendacii, 
immo  quioquid  vitiorum  ett  <6ompr«hcndeiite8».(Iitttiarand,  in'  Lesat 
Smpt.  ItaL  tom.  ii  para  i  p.  481.)  Per  the  ems  olCato  or  Tullyj 
Minos  mi^t  have  impoeed  as  a  fit  .penasoe  the  daily  perusal  of  thu 
barbarous,  pawa^e. 

**  Pipino  regi  Francorum,  dnmis '  senatus,  atque  TmiyeriBa  popnli 
generahtas'.a  ]Deo  servataB  Bonianse  vrhia,  Codei  Carolin.  epist  86, 
in  Script  Ital  toni.  iik  pars  it  p.  160.  The  names  of  senatus  and 
senator  were  never  totally  extinct,  (Dissert  Chorograph.  p.  216,  217;) 
but  in  the  middle  ^ages  they  signified  little  more  than  nobiles,  opti- 
ciates,  (frc^  (Ducainge,  G^osA  Iktin.) 

^*  See  MnratoiC  Aotiqliit'  ItftUts  Medii  iBvi,  torn,  il  Bisaertat 
xzril  p.  648.  On  one  of  these  eoins  we  read. Hadrianna  Papa  {A,  D 
V72;)  on  the  reverse,  Vict  D0NK.  with  the  word  CONOB,  whicb 
Jie  Pire  Joubert  (Science  des  MedaiUes,  torn,  il  p.  47)  explains  bj 
(70Astantinopk>U  Officina  S  {tecunda,) 

*^  See  Wesifs  Dissertation  on  the  Olympic  Games,  (Pindac  tqL  ii 
p.  82^-40,  edition  in  12mo.,)  and  the  jadicions  reflcctiaiM  of  Polybtiii 
ttQBi.i.  Liv.  p.'466,  edii  Gffonov.)  •    -    . 
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imr;  if  the  Christians,  who  visited  the  holy  threshold,  would 
have  sheathed  their  swords  in  the  presence  of  the  apostle  and 
his  snooessor.  But  this  mystic  circle  could  have  been  traced 
^nlj  bj  the  wand  of  a  legislator  and  a  sage :  this  pacific  sys- 
tem was  incompatible  with  the  zeal  and  ambition  of  the  popes; 
»he  Romans  were  not  addicted,  like  the  inhabitants  of  Elis,  to 
Qie  innocent  and  placid  labors  of  agriculture ;  and  the  Barba- 
rians of  Italy,  though  softened  by  2ie  climate,  were  far  below 
the  Grecian  states  in  the  institutions  of  public  and  jMrivate  life. 
A  memorable  example  of  repentance  and  piety  was  exhibited  ' 
by  liutprand,  king  of  the  Lombards.  In  arms,  at  the  gate 
of  the  Vatican,  the  conqueror  listened  to  the  voice  of  Gregory 
the  Second,^  withdrew  his  troops,  resigned  his  conquests, 
respectfully  visited  the  church  of  St  Peter,  and  after  per- 
forming his  devotions,  offered  his  sword  and  dagger,  his 
cuirass  and  mantle,  his  silver  cross,  and  his  crown  of  gold, 
on  the  tomb  of  the  apostle.  But  this  religious  fervor  was  the 
illusion,  perhaps  the  artifice,  of  the  moment ;  the  sense  of 
interest  is  strong  and  lasting;  the  love  of  arms  and  rapine 
was  congenial  to  the  Lombards;  and  both  the  prince  and 
people  were  irresistibly  tempted  by  the  disorders  of  Italy,  the 
nakedness  of  Rome,  and  the  unwarlike  profession  of  her  new 
chief.  On  the  first  edicts  of  the  emperor,  they  declared 
themselves  the  champions  of  the  holy  <  images :  Liutprand 
invaded  the  province  of  Romagna,  which  had  already  as- 
sumed that  distinctive  appellation ;  the  Catholics  of  the 
Exarchate  yielded  without  reluctance  to  his  civil  and  military 
power ;  and  a  foreign  enemy  was  introduced  for  the  first 
time  into  the  impregnable  fortress  of  Ravenna.  That  city 
and  fortress  were  speedily  recovered  by  the  active  diligence 
and  maritime  forces  of  the  Venetians ;  and  those  faithful  sub- 
jects obeyed  the  exhortation  of  Gregory  himself,  in  separating 
the  personal  guilt  of  Leo  from  the  general  cause  of  the  Ro- 
man empire.**    The  Greeks  were  less  mindful  of  the  service, 

I       '  .  \ 

^  The  speech  of  Gregory  to  the  Lombard  is  finely  composed  by  Si- 

r'ius,  (de  Regno  Italia,  1  iii.  Opera,  torn.  ii.  p.  178,)  who  imitates 
licoDse  and  the  spirit  of  Sallust  or  livy. 
**  The  Venetian  historians,  John  Sagorninns,  (Chron.  Venet  p- 18,) 
luod  the  doge  Andrew  Dandolo,  (Scriptores  Her.  Ital  tonL  zu.  p  185,) 
hive  preserved  this  epistle  of  Gregory.  The  loss  and  recovery  of  Ra 
vonna  are  mentioned  by  Paulus  Diaconus,  (de  Gesi  Langobard,  L  vi.  a 
4f,54,  in  Soript  ItaL  torn,  i  pars  i.  p.  506,  508;)  but  our  chronolo- 
fpi^  Pagi,  Muratori,  4c.,  cannot  aacertaia.  the  dat^  or  circumstaooaa 
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than. the  Lombards  of  the  injaty :  the  two  nations,  hostile  in 
Uieir  faith,  were  reconciled  in  a  dangerous  and  unnatural 
alliance :  the  king  and  the  exarch  marched  to  the  conquest 
of  Spoleto  and  Ronae:  the  storm  evaporated  without  effect^ 
but  the  policy  of  Liutprand  alarmed  Italy  with  a  vexatious 
alternative  of  hostility  and  truce.  His  successor  Astolphus 
declared  himself  the  equal  enemy  of  the  emperor  and  the 
pope :  Ravenna  was  subdued  by  force  or  treachery,**  and 
this  final  conquest  extinguished  the  series  of  the  exarchs,  who 
had  reigned  with  a  subordinate  power  since  the  time  of  Jus- 
tinian and  the  ruin  of  the  Gothic  kingdom.  Rome  was  sum- 
moned to  acknowledge  the  victorious  Lombard  as  her  lawful 
sovereign ;  the  annual  tribute  of  a  piece  of  gold  was  fixed 
as  the  ransom  of  each  citizen,  and  the  sword  of  destruction 
was  unsheathed  to  exact  the  penalty  of  her  disobedience. 
The  Romans  hesitated;  they  entreated;  they  complained; 
and  the  threatening  Barbarians  were  checked  by  arms  and 
negotiations,  till  the  popes  had  engaged  the  friendship  of  an 
ally  and  avenger  beyond  the  AIps.*^ 

In  his  distress,  the  first*  Gregory  had  implored  the  aid 
of  the  hero  of  the  age,  of  Charles  Martel,  who  governed  the 
French  monarchy  with  the  humble  title  of  mayor  or  duke ; 
and  who,  by  his  signal  victory  over  the  Saracens,  had  saved 
his  country,  and  perhaps  Europe,  from  the  Mahometan  yoke. 
The  ambassadors  of  the  pope  were  received  by  Charles  with 
decent  reverence ;  but  the  greatness  of  his  occupations,  and 
the  shortness  of  his  life,  prevented  his  interference  in  the 
affairs  of  Italy,  except  by  a  friendly  and  ineffectual  media- 
tion. His  son  Pepin,  the  heir  of  his  power  and  virtues, 
assumed  the  office  of  champion  of  the  Roman  church ;  and 
the  zeal  of  the  French  prince  appears  to  have  been  piompted 


**  The  option  will  depend  on  the  various  readings  of  the  MSS.  of 
knaBtamuar—deeeperat,  or  decerpserett,  (Script  ItaL  torn.  iii.  pars  I  p. 

*^  The  Oodex  Oarotinns  is  a  collection  of  the  epistles  of  the  popes 
to  Charles  Martel,  (whom  they  style  SubrMulus,)  Pepin,  and  Charle- 
magLe,  as  far  as  the  year  791,  when  it  was  formed  by  the  last  of  these 
princes.  His  original  and  authentic  MS.  (Bibliothecn  Cubicularis)  ifl« 
now  in  the  Imperial  library  of  Vienna,  and  has  been  published  by 
Lambocius  and  Muratori,  (Script  Berum  ItaL  torn.  iii.  pars  ii.  p.  75, 
hi) 

"*  Gregory  I.  had  been  dead  above  a  century ;  read  Gregory  III.^  M. 
VOL.    V. B 
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by  the  love  jf  glory  and  religion.  But  the  danger  was  on  the 
banks  of  the  Tyber,  the  succor  on  those  of  the  Seine;  and 
our  sympathy  is  cold  to  the  relation  of  distant  misery.  -Amidst 
the  tears  of  the  city,  Stephen  the  Third  eo^braoed  the  gen- 
erous resolution  of  visiting  in  person  the  courts  of  Lombardy 
and  France,  to  deprecate  the  injustice  of  his  enemy,  or  to 
excite  the  pity  and  indignation  of  his  friend.  After  so(^ng 
the  public  despair  by  litanies  and  orations,  he  undertook  this 
laborious  journey  with  the  ambassadors  of  the  French  mon- 
arch and  the  Greek  emperor.  The  king  of  the  Lombards 
was  inexorable;  but  his  threats  could  not  silence  the  com- 
plaints, nor  retard  the  speed  of  the  Eoman  pontiff  who  trav* 
ersed  the  Pennine  Alps,  reposed'  in  the  abbey  of  St  Maurice, 
and  hastened  to  grasp  the  right  hand  of  his  protector ;  a  hand 
which  was  never  lifted  in  vain,  either  in  war  or  friendship. 
Stephen  was  entertained  as  the  visible  successor  of  the  apos- 
tle ;  at  the  next  assembly,  the  field-of.  March  or  of  May,  his 
injuries  were  exposed  to  a  devout  and  warlike  nation,  and  he 
repassed  the  Alps,  not  as  a  suppliant,  but  as  a  conqueror,  at 
the  head  of  a  French  army,  which  was  led  by  the  king  in 
person.  The  Lombards,  after  a  weak  resistance,  obtained  an 
ignominious  peace,  and  swore  to  restore  the  possessions,  and 
to  respect  the  sanctity,  of  the  Roman  church.  But  no  sooner 
was  Astolphus  delivered  from  the  presence  of  the  French 
arms,  than  he  forgot  his  promise  and  resented  his  dii^aoe. 
Rome  was  again  encompassed  by  his  arms;  and  Stephen* 
apprehensive  of  fatiguing  the  zeal  of  his  Transalpine  allies 
enforced  his  complaint  and  request  by  an  eloquent  letter  in 
the  name  and  person  of  St  Peter  himseE^'  The  apostle 
assures  his  adopted  sons,  the  king,  the  clergy,  and  the  nobles 
of  France,  that,  dead  in  the  flesh,  he  is  still  alive  in  the  spirit; 
that  they  now  hear,  and  must  obey,  the  voice  of  the  founder 
and  guardian  of  the  Roman  church ;  that  the  Virgin,  the 
angels,  the  saints,  and  the  martyrs,  and  all  the  host  of  heaven, 
unanimously  urge  the  request  and  will  confess  the  obligation ; 
that  riches,  victory,  and  paradise,  will  crown  their  pious  enter- 
prise,  and  that  eternal  damnation  will  be  the  penalty  of  their 

*  *'  Soe  this  most  extraordinary  letter  in  the  Codex  Oarolinus,  epist 
iii.  pi  92.  The  enemies  of  the  popes  have  charged  them  with  fraud 
and  blasphemy ;  yet  they  surely  meant  to  perstiade  rather  than  de- 
ceive. This  introduction  of  the  dead,  or  of  immortals,  was  familiar  to 
the  ancient  orators,  tliough  it  is  executed  on  this  occasion  in  the  rods 
ladiioD  of  the  age. 
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Delect,  if  they  suffer  his  tomb,  his  temple,  and  his  people,  to 
&U  into  the  hands  of  the  pei^dious  Lombards.  The  second 
expedition  of  Pepin  was  not  less  rapid  and  fortunate  than  the 
first:  St.  Peter  was  satisfied.  Home  was  again  saved,  and  Astol- 
phos  Was  taught  the  lessons  of  justice  and  sincerity  by  the 
scoui^e  of  a  foreign  master.  After  this  double  chastisement, 
the  Ijombards  languished  about  twenty  years  in  a  state  of 
languor  and  decay.  But  their  minds  were  not  yet  humbled 
to  their  condition ;  and  instead  of  affecting  the  pacific  virtue? 
of  the  feeble,  they  peevishly  harassed  the  Romans  with  a 
repetition  of  claims,  evasions,  and  inroads,  which  they  under- 
took without  reflection,  and  terminated  without  glory.  On 
either  side,  their  expiring  monarchy  was  pressed  by  the  zeal 
and  prudence  of  Pope  Adrian  the  First,  the  genius,  the  for- 
tune, and  greatness  of  Charlemagne,  the  son  of  Pepin ;  these 
heroes  of  &  church  and  state  were  united  in  public  and  do> 
mestic  friendship,  and  while  they  trampled  on  the  prostrate, 
they  varnished  their  proceedings  with  the  fairest  colors  of 
equity  and  moderation."  The  passes  of  the  Alps,  and  the 
walls  of  Pavia,  were  the  only  defence  of  the  Lombards ;  the 
former  were  surprised,  the  latter  were  invested,  by  the  son 
of  Pepin ;  and  after  a  blockade  of  two  years,*  Desiderius, 
the  last  of  their  native  princes,  surrendered  his  sceptre  and 
his  capital  Under  the  dominion  of  a  foreign  king,  but  in  the 
possession  of  their  national  laws,  the  Lombards  became  the 
brethren,  rather  than  the  subjects,  of  the  Franks ;  who  derived 
their  blood,  and  manners,  and  language,  from  the  same  Ger- 
manic origin.** 

The  mutual  obligations  of  the  popes  and  the  Carlo vingian 
family  form  the  important  link  of  ancient  and  modem,  of  civil 

*'  Except  in  the  divorce  of  the  daughter  of  Desiderius,  whom  Chai:» 
lemagne  repudiated  sine  aliquo  crimine.  Pope  Stephen  IV.  had  mos^ 
furiously  Opposed  the  alliance  of  a  noble  Frank — cum  perfida,  horridi 
nee  dicendi,  "foetentigsima  natione  Longobardorum — to  whom  he 
imputes  the  first  stain  of  leprosy,  (Cod.  Oarolia  episi  45,  p.  178,  179.) 
Another,  reason  against  the  marriage  was  the  existence  of  a  first  wife, 
(Muratori,;Annali  d*  Italia,  torn.  vi.  p.  532,  233,  236,  237.)  But 
Charlemagne  indulged  himself  in  the  freedom  of  polygamy  or  con- 
cubinage. 

•*  See  the  Annali  d'  Italia  of  Muratori,  torn.  vL,  and  the  three  first 
Dissertations  of  his  Antiquitates  ItalisB  Medii  i£vi,  tom.  i 


•  Of  fifteen  months.    James,  Life  of  Cliarlemagnc,  p.  187.— If. 
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and  ecclesiastical,  history.  In  the  conquest  of  Italy,  the 
champions  of  the  Roman  church  obtained  a  ^vorable  occa- 
sion, a  spedous  title,  the  wishes  of  the  people,  the  prayers 
and  intrigues  of  the  clergy.  But  the  most  essential  gifU  of 
the  popes  to  the  Carlovingian  race  were  the  dignities  of  king 
of  France,'*  and  of  patrician  of  Rome.  I.  Under  the  sacer- 
dotal monarchy  of  St.  Peter,  the  nations  began 'to  resume  the 
practice  of  seeking,  on  the  banks  of  the  Tyber,  their  kings, 
their  laws,  and  ihe  oracles  of  their  fate.  The  Franks  were 
perplexed  between  the  name  and  substance  of  their  govern- 
ment All  ihe  powers  of  royalty  were  exercised  by  Pepin, 
mayor  of  the  palace ;  and  nothing,  except  the  regal  title,  was 
wanting  to  bis  ambition.  His  enemies  were  crushed  by  his 
valor;  his  friends  were  multiplied  by  his  liberiedity;  his  father 
had  been  the  savior  of  Christendom ;  and  the  claims  of  per- 
sonal, merit  were  repeated  and  ennobled  in  a  descent  of  four 
generations.  The  name  and  image  of  royalty  was  still  pre- 
served in  the  last  descendant  of  Clovis,  the  feeble  Childeric ; 
but  his  obsolete  ri^ht  could  only  be  used  as  an  instrument  of 
sedition :  the  nation  was  desirous  of  restoring  the  simplicity 
of  the  constitution ;  and  Pepin,  a  subject  and  a  prince,  was 
ambitious  to  ascertain  his  own  rank  and  the  fortune  of  his 
family.  The  mayor  and  the  nobles  were  bound,  by  an  oath 
of  fidelity,  to  the  royal  phantom :  the  blood  of  Clovis  was 
pure  and  sacred  in  their  eyes;  and  their  common  ambassa- 
dors addressed  the  Roman  pontiff  to  dispel  their  scruples,  or 
to  absolve  their  promise.  The  interest  of  Pope  Zachary,  the 
successor  of  the  two  Gregories,  prompted  him  to  decade,  and . 
to  decide  io  their  favor:  he  pronounced  that  the  nation  might 
lawfully  unif 3  in  the  same  person  the  title  and  authority  of 
king;  and  that  the  unfortunate  Childeric,  a  victim  of  the 
public  safety,  should  be  degraded,  shaved,  and  confined  in  a 
monastery  jfor  the  remainder  of  his  days.  .  An  answer  so 
agreeable  to  their  wishes  was  accepted  by  the  Franks  as  the 
opinion  of  a  casuist,  the  sentence  of  a  judge,  or  the  orade 


*•  Besides  ihe  common  historians,  tliree  French  critics,  Launoj, 
(Opera,  torn.  v.  pars  ii.  L  vii.  epist.  9,  p;477 — 487,)  Pagi;  (Critica, 
A.  D.  761,  No.  1—6,  A.D.  762,  No.  1—10.)  and  NatalU  Alexander, 
(Hist  Not!  Tostamenti,  dissertat  il.p.  96 — 107,)  have  treated  this 
subject  of  the  aeposition  of  Childeric  with  learning  and  attention,  but  • 
with  a  strong  bias  to  save  the  independence  of  the  crown.  Yet  they  * 
are  bard  pressed  by  the  texts  which  they  produce  of  Egiohard,  The 
ophanes,  and  the  old  annals,  Laureshamenses,  Fuldenses,  Loisielsnl 
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of  a  prophet :  the  Merovingian '  race  disappeared  from  th« 
earth ;  and  Pepin  was  exalted  on  a  buckler  by  the  suffrage 
of  a  free  people,  accustomed  to  obey  his  laws  and  to  march 
under  his  standard.  His  coronation  was  twice  performed,  with 
the  sanction  of  the  popes,  by  their  most  faithful  servant  St 
Ik>niface,  the  apostle  of  Germany,  and  by  the  grateful  handv 
of  Stephen  the  Third,  who,  in  the  monastery  of  St.  Denys 
placed  the  diadem  on  the  head  of  his  benefactor.  The  royal 
^  unction  of  the  kings  of  Israel  was  dexterously  applied :  ** 
the  successor  of  St.  Peter  assumed  the  character  of  a  divine 
ambassador:  a  German  chieftain  was  transformed  into  the 
Lord's'  anointed;  and  this  Jewish  rite  has  been  diffused  and 
maintained  by  the  superstition  and  vanity  of  modern  Europe. 
The  Franks  were  absolved  from  their  ancient  oath ;  but  a  dire 
anathema  was  thundered  against  them  and  their  posterity,  if 
they  should  dare  to  renew  the  same  freedom  of  chxnce,  or  to 
elect  a  king,  except  in  the  holy  and  meritorious  r^oa  of  the 
Carlovingian  princes.  Without  apprehending  the  future  dan- 
ger, these  princes  gloried  in  their  present  security :  tha  secre- 
tary of  Charlemagne  aflSrms,  that  the  French  sceptre  was 
transferred  by  the  authority  of  the  popes;"  and  in  their 
boldest  enterprises,  they  insist,  with  confidence,  on  this  signal 
and  successful  act  of  temporal  jurisdiction. 

IT.  In  the  change  of  manners  and  language  the  patiicians 
of  Rome  **  were  far  removed  from  the  senate  of  Romulus,  oi 
the  palace  of  Constantine,  from  the  free  nobles  of  the  repu1> 
lie,  or  the  fictitious  parents  of  the  emperor.    After  the  re<»x>v- 

^  Kot  absolutely  for  the  first  time.  On  a  less  conspicuous  theatra 
it  had  been  used,  in  the  vith  and  viith  centuries,  bv  the  provincia) 
bishops  of  Britain  and  Spain.  The  royal .  unction  of .  Constantinople 
was  borrowed  from  the  Latins  in  the  last  age  of  the  empire.  Constan- 
tine Manasses  mentions  that  of  Charlema^e  as  a  foreign,  Jewish,  in- 
comprehensible ceremony.  See  Selden*s  "ntles  of  Honor,  in  his  Works, 
vol.  iii.  part  i  p.  2S4 — 249. 

^^  See  Eginhard,  in  VitH  Caroli  Magni,  c  i  p.  9,  <bc.,  c.  iil  p.  24. 
Childeric  was  deposed— ^msu,  the  Carlovingians  were  established — 
auUoriiaUy  Pontifiois  Romanl  Launoy,  <bc.,  pretend  that  these  strong 
words  are  susceptible  of  a  very  soft  interpretatioa    Be  it  so;  yet 

.Eginhard  understood  the  world,  the  court,  and  the  Latin  language. 

^  **  For  the  title  and  powers  of  patrician  of  Rome,  see  Ducange, 
(Gloss.  Latin,  tom.  v.  p.  149—161,)  Pagi,  (Critica,  A.D.  740,  No.  ft— 
11,)  Mliratori,  (Annali  d'  Italia,  torn.  vi.  p.  808 — ^829,^  and  St  Marc^ 
(Abr^4  Ohronologique  d'  Italic,  tom.  L  p.  379 — 882.)    Of  these  tlia 

•Franciscan  Pagi  is  the  most  disposed  to  make  the  patrician  a  lieatnanl 
of  ^  church,  rather  than  of  the  empire. 
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ery  of  Italy  and  Africa  by  the  anns  of  Juslinian,  the  impcr* 
tanee  and  danger  of  those  remote,  provinces  required;  th^ 
presence  of  a  supreme  magistrate;  he  was  indiflferently 
styled  the  exarch  or  the  patrician ;:  and  these  governors  of 
Ravenna,  who  fill  their  place  in  the  chronology  of  princes^ 
extended  their  jurisdiction  over  the  Roman  city.  Since  the 
revolt  of  Italy  and  the  loss  of  the  Exarchate,  the  distress  of 
the  Romans  had  exacted  some  sacrifice  of  their  independence. 
Yet,  even  in  this  act,  they  exercised  the  right  of  disposing  of 
themselves ;  and  the  decrees  of  the  senate  and  people  suc- 
cessively invested  Charles  Martel  and  his  posterity  with  the 
honors  of  patrician  of  Rome.  The  leaders  of  a  powerful 
nation  would  have  disdained  a  servile  title  and  subordinate 
office ;  but  the  reign  of  the  Greek  emperors  was  suspended ; 
and,  in  the  vacancy  of  the  empire,  they  derived  a  more 
glorious  commission  from  the  pope  and  the  republic  The 
Roman  ambassadors  presented  these  patricians  with  the  keys 
of  the  shrine  of  St.  Peter,  as  a  pledge  and  symbol  of  sover- 
eignty ;  with  a  holy  banner  which  it  was  their  right  and  duty 
to  unfurl  in  the  defence  of  the  church  and  city/'  In  the 
time  of  Charles  Martel  and  of  Pepin,  the  interposition  of  the 
Lombard  kingdom  covered  the  freedom,  while  it  threatened 
the  safety,  of  Rome;  and  the  patriciate  represented  only 
the  title,  the  service,  the  alliance,  of  these  distant  protectors. 
The  power  and  policy  of  Charlemagne  annihilated  an  enemy, 
and  imposed  a  master.  In  his  first  visit  to  the  capital,  he  was 
received  with  all  the  honors  which  had  formerly  been  paid  to 
the  exarch,  the  representative  of  the  emperor;  and  these 
honors  obtained  some  new  decorations  from  the  joy  and  grati- 
tude of  Pope  Adrian  the  First.**  No  sooner  was  he  informed 
of  the  sudden  approach  of  the  monarch,  than  he  despatched 
the  magistrates  and  nobles  of  Rome  to  meet  him,  with  the 

^*  The  papal  advocates  can  soften  the  symbolic  meamog  of  the 
banner  ana  the  keys ;  but  the  style  of  ad  regnum  dimisimus,  or  direz- 
imu8»  (Codex  Carolin.  epist  i.  torn,  iil  pars  ii.  p.  '76,)  seems  to  allow 
of  no  palliatioa  or  escape.  In  the  MS.  of  the  Vienna  librairy,  they 
read,  instead  of  regnuniy  rogum,  prayer  or  request  (see  Ducaoge ;)  an<^ 
the  royalty  of  Charles  Martel  is  subverted  by  this  important  correc 
tion,  (Catalan!,  in  his  Critical  Prefaces,  Annali  d'  Italia,  torn,  xvil  p 
96—99.) 

*"  In  the  authentic  narrative  of  this  reception,  the  Libejr  Pontificaltr 
observes-'Obyiam  illi  ejus  sanctitas  dirigens  venerabiles .  cmces,  id 
wt  signa;^  sicut  mos  est  ad  ezarchum,  aut  patricium  susoipieiidiaBife 
mm  cum  'ugenti  honore  suscipi  fecit,  (torn.  iii.  pars  i  pi  186.) 
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iMomer,  about  thirty  miles  from  the  city.  At  the  diatanee  of 
one  miky  the  Flaminian  way  was  lined  with  the  schooU^  or 
national  communities,  of  Gre!^^  Lombards,  Saxons,  Ac.:  the 
Roman  yonth  were  under  arms;  and  the  diildren  of  a  more 
tender  age,  with  palms  and  olive  branches  in  their  hands, 
ehanted  the  praises  of  their-  great  ddiverer.  At  the  aspect 
of  the  holy  crosses,  and  ensigns  of  the  saints,  he  dismounted 
&om  his  horse,  led  the  procession  of  his  nobles  to  the  Vati- 
can, jmd,  as  he  ascended  the  stairs,  devoutly  kissed  each  stop 
of  the  threshold  of  the  apostles.  In  the  portico,  Adrian  ex- 
pected him  at  the  head  .of  his  clergy:  Uiey  embraced,  as 
friends  and  equals ;  but  in  their  march  to  the  altar,  the  king 
or  patrician  assumed  the  right  hand  of  the  pope.  Nor  was 
the  Frank  content  with  these  vain  and  empty  demonstrations 
of  respect  In  the  twenty-six  years  that  elapsed  between  the 
conquest  of  Lombardy  and  lus  Imperial  coronation,  Rome, 
which  had  been  delivered  by  the  sword,  was  subject,  as  his 
own,  to  the  sceptre  of  Charlemagne.  The  people  swore  alle- 
giance to  his  person  and  &mily:  in  his  name  money  was 
coined,  and  justice  was  administered ;  and  the  election  of  the 
popes  was  examined  and  confirmed  by  his  authority.  Except 
an  original  and  self-inherent  claim  of  sovereignty,  there  was 
not  any  .prerogative  remaining,  which  the  title  of  emperor 
could  add  to  the  patrician  of  Rome.*' 

The  gratitude  of  the  Carlovingians  was  adequate  to  these 
obligations,  and  their  names  are  consecrated,  as  the  saviors 
and  bene&d»rs  of  the  Roman  church.  Her  ancient  patri- 
mony of  farms  and  houses  was  transformed  by  their  bounty 
into  the  temporal  dominion  of  cities  and  provinces ;  and  the 
donation  of  the  £xarchate  was  the  first-fruits  of  the  conquests 
ci  Pepin.*'  Astolphus  with  a  sigh  relinquished  his  prey ;  the 
keys  and  the  hostages  of  the  principal  cities  were  delivered 

*^  Paulus  DiaooDus,  who  wrote  before  the  empire  of  Charlema^s^ 
describes  Borne  as  bis  subject  city-^yestrffi  dvitates  (ad  Pompeium 
Festum)  suis  addidit  sceptris,  (de  Metensis  Ecclesiss  Episcopis.)  Some 
Oarlovingian  medals,  struck  at  Rome,  have  engaged  Le  Blanc  to  write 
an  elaborate,  thongh  partlil,  dissertation  on  their  authority  at  Rome, 
both  as  patricians  and  emperors,  (Amsterdam,  1692,  in  4to.^ 

*^  Moshaim  (Institution,  Hist  Eccles.  p.  263)  weighs  this  donation 
with  fair  and  deliberate  prudence.  The  original  act  has  never  been  pro- 
duced; but  the  Liber  Pontificalia  represents,  (p.  171,)  and  the  Codex 
Carolinus  supposes,  this  ample  gift  .  Both  are  contemporary  records ; 
tnd  the  latter  is  tlie  more  authentic,  since  it  has  been  preserved,  BsS 
ii  the  Pa|Htl»  but  the  In^perial  librsnr. 
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to  tho  French  ambassador ;  iand,  in  bis  master's  name,  be  pre- 
sented them  before  the  tomb  of  St  Peter.  The  ample  meas- 
lire  of  the  Exarchate"  might  comprito  all  the  provinces  of 
Italy: which  had  obeyed  the  emperor  and  his  vicegerent;  but 
its  strict  and  proper  limits  were  included  in  the  territories  of 
Ravenna,  Bologna,  and  Ferrara:  its  insepai'able  dependency 
was  the  Pentapolis,  which  stretched  along  the  Adriatic  firom 
Rimiu:  to  Ancona,  and  advanced  into  the  midland  country  aa 
far  as  the  ridges  of  the  Apennine.  In  this  transaction,  the 
ambition  and  avarice  of  the  •  popes  have  been  severely  con- 
demned. Perhaps  the  humility  of  a  Christian  priest  should 
have  rejected  an  earthly  kingdom,  which  it  was  not  easy  for 
him  to  govern  without  renouncing  the  virtues  of  his  profes- 
sion. Perhaps  a  faithful  subject,  or  even  a  generous  enemy, 
would  have  been  less  impatient  to  divide  the  spoils  of  the  Bar- 
barian ;  and  if  the  emperor  had  intrusted  Stephen  to  solicit 
in  his  name  the  restitution  of  the  Exarchate,  I  will  not  absolve 
the  pope  from  the  reproach  of  treachery  and  fitlsehood.  But 
in  the  rigid  interpretation  of  the  laws,  every  one  may  accept, 
without  injury,  whatever  his  benefactor  can  bestow  without 
injustice.  The  Greek  emperor  had  abdicated,  or  forfeited,  his 
right  to  the  Exarchate;  and  the  sword  of  Astolphus  was 
broken  by  the  stronger  sword  of  the  Carlovingian.  It  was 
not  in  the  cause  of  the  Iconoclast  that  Pepin  has  exposed  hie 
person  and  army  in  a  double  expedition  beyond  the  Alps :  he 
possessed,  and  might  lawfully  alienate,  his  conquests :  and  Co 
the  importunities  of  the  Greeks  he  piously  replied  that  no 
human  consideration  should  tempt  him  to  resume  the  gift 
which  he  had  conferred  on  the  Roman  Pontiff  for  the  remis- 
sion of  his  sins,  and  the  salvation  of  his  soul.  The  splendid 
donation  was  granted  in  supreme  and  absolute  dominion,  and 
the  world  beheld  for  the  first  time  a  Christian  bishop  invested 
with  the  prerogatives  of  a  temporal  prince;  the  choice  of 
magistrates,  the  exercise  of  justice,  the  imposition  of. taxes, 
and  the  wealth  of  the  palace  of  Ravenna.  In  the  dissolution 
of  the  Lombard  kingdom,  the  inhabitants  of  the  duchy  of 
Spoleto  "  sought  a  reftige  from  the  storm,  shaved  their  heads 

•■  Between  the  exorbitant  claims,  and  narrow  concessions,  of  interest 
and  prejudice,  from  which  even  Muratori  (Antiquitat  torn.  ip.  68 — 68) 
i?  not  exempt,  I  have  been  guided,  in  the  limits  of  the  Exarchate  and 
Pentapolis,  by  the  Dissertatio  Cl»rographica  Itnliie  Medii  Mvi,  torn. 
«.  p.  160—180. 

*^  Spoletini  deprecati  sunt,  it  eoe  in  ser/itto  K  Petri  reuperct  «l 
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■fter  the  Roman  fashion,  deelared  themselves  \he  serranli 
and  subjects  of  St  Peter,  and  completed,  by  this  voluntary 
surrender,  the  present  drcle  of  the  ecclesiastical  state.  That 
mysterious  circle  was  enlarged  to  an  indefinite  extent, 
by  the  verbal  or  written  donation  of  Charlemagne,**  who,  in 
the  first  transports  of  his  victory,  despoiled  himself  and  the 
Greek  emperor  of  the  cities  and  islands  which  had  formerly 
been  annexed  to  the  Exarchate.  But,  in  the  cooler  moments 
of  absence  and  reflection,  he  viewed,  with  an  eye  of  jealousy 
and  envy,  the  recent  greatness  of  his  ecclesiastical  ally.  The 
execution  of  his  own  and  his  father's  promises  was  respect- 
fully eluded :  the  king  of  the  Pranks  and  Lombards  asserted 
the  inalienable  rights  of  the  empire;  and,  in  his  life  and 
death,  Ravenna,**  as  well  as  Rome,  was  numbered  in  the  list 
of  his  metropolitan  cities.  The  sovereignty  of  the  Exarchate 
melted  away  in  the  hands  of  the  popes ;  they  found  in  the  arch- 
bishops of  Ravenna  a  dangerous  and  domestic  rival:*'  the 
nobles  and  people  disdained  the  yoke  of  a  priest ;  and  in  the 
disorders  of  the  times,  they  could  only  retain  the  memory  of  an 
ancient  claim,  which,  in  a  more  prosperous  age,  they  have  re- 
vived and  realized. 

Fraud  is  the  resource  of  weakness  and  cunning ;  and  the 
strong,  though  ignorant,  Barbarian  was  often  entangled  in  the 
net  of-  sacerdotal  policy.  The  Vatican  and  Lateran  were  an 
arsenal  and  manufacture,  which,  according  to  the  occasion, 


more  Bomaoorum  t(»8iirari  {acerei,  (Ansstasiufl,  p.  186.)  Yet  it  may 
be  a  question  whether  the^  gave  their  own  persons  or  their  country. 

**  The  policy  and  donations  of  Charlemagne  are  carefully  examined 
oy  St  Marc,  (Abrhghy  tom.  I  p.  890 — 408,)  who  has  well  studied  the 
Codex  Carolinua  I  believe,  with  him,  that  they  were  onlj  verbal. 
The  most  andent  act  of  donation  that  pretends  to  be  extant^  is  that  of 
the  emperor  Lewis  the  Pious,  (Sigonius,  de  Kegno  Italue,  L  iv.  Opera, 
tom.  ii.  p.  267 — 2*70,)  Its  authenticity,  or  at  least  its  integrity,  are 
much  questioned,  (Pagi,  A.  D.  817,  No.  7,  Ac  Muratori,  Annali,  torn, 
vi.  p.  482,  Ac.  Dissertat.  Chorographica,  p.  38,  84 ;)  but  I  see  no  rea- 
sonable objection  to  these  princes  so  freely  disposing  of  what  was  not 
their  own. 

••  Charlemagne  solicited  and  obtained  from  the  proprietor,  Hadrian 
I.,  the  mosaics  of  the  palace  of  Ravenna,  for  the  decoration  of  Aix-la- 
Chapelle,  (Cod  Carolin.  epist.  67,  p.  223.) 

"  The  popes  often  complain  of  the  usurpations  of  Leo  of  Ravenna, 
fCodex  Carolin.  epist.  61,  62,  63,  p.  200 — 205.)  Si  corpus  St  Andrea 
vatris  germani  St  Petri  hie  humasset,  nequaquam  nos  Romani  pontifiosi 
tac  subjugaasent,  (Agnellus,  Liber  Pontificalis,  in  Scriptores  Renua 
Ital.  torn.  li.  pars  I  p.  107.)        ' 
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have  produced  or  concealed  a  various  ooliection  of  Mae  of 
genuine,  of  corrupt  or  suspicious,  acts,  as  thej  tended  to  pro- 
mote the  interest  of  the  Roman  church.  Before  the  end  of 
the  eighth  oenturj,  some  apostolic  scribe,  perhaps  the  ncto- 
ricus  ^idore,  composed  the  decretals,  and  the  donation  of 
Oiustantine,  the  two  magic  pillars  of  the  spiritual  and  tempo* 
ral  monarchy  of  the  popes.  This  memorable  donation  was 
introduced  to  the  world  by  an  epistle  of  Adrian  the  First,  who 
exhorts  Charlemagne  to  imitate  the  liberality,  and  revive  the  . 
3ame,  of  the  great  Constantine.*'  According  to  the  legend, 
the  first  of  the  Christian  emperors  was  healed  of  the  leprosy, 
and  purified  in  the  waters  of  baptism,  by  St  Silvester,  the 
Roman  bishop;  and  never  was  physician  more  gl<Niously 
recompensed.  His  royal  proselyte  withdrew  from  the  seat 
and  patrimony  of  St  Peter ;  declared  his  resolution  of  found- 
ing a  new  capital  in  the  East ;  and  resigned  to  the  popes  the 
free  and  perpetual  sovereignty  of  Rome,  Italy,  and  the  prov- 
inces of  the  West*'  This  fiction  was  productive  of  the  most 
beneficial  ejQfects.  The  Greek  princes  were  convicted  of  the 
guilt  of  usurpation ;  and  the  revolt  of  Gregory  was  the  claim 
of  his  lawful  inheritance.  The  popes  were  delivered  from 
their  debt  of  gratitude ;  and  the  nominal  gifis  of  the  Carlo* 
vingians  were  no  more  than  the  just  and  irrevocable  resti- 
tution of  a  scanty  portion  of  the  ecclesiastical  state.  The 
sovereignty  of  Rome  no  longer  depended  on  the  choice  of  a 
fickle  people;  and  the  successors  of  St  Peter  and  Constan* 
tine  were  invested  with  the  purple  and  prerogatives  of  the 
Caesars.  So  deep  was  the  ignorance  and  (^ulity  of  the 
times,  that  the  most  absurd  of  fables  was  received,  with  equal 
reverence,  in  Greece  and  in  France,  and  is  still  enrolled 


"  PiissiiDO  Constantino  magno,  per  ejus  largitatem  S.  R.  Ecclesia 
elevata  et  exaltata  est,  et  potestatem  in  his  Hesperiae  partibus  largiri 
iignatus  est  .  .  .  Qaia  eoce  novus  Constantihus  his  temporibas,  ic^ 
jCodex  Carolia  epist  49,  in  torn,  iil  part  11  p.  105.)  Pagi  (Oritica, 
K.  D.  824,  No.  16)  ascribes  them  to  an  impostor  of  the  viiith  century, 
prho  borr  >wed  the  name  of  St  Isidore :  his  numble  title  of  Peccator  was 
fgnorantl  J,  but  aptly,  turned  into  Mercator :  his  merchandise  was  in- 
'leed  profitable,  and  a  few  sheets  of  paper  were  sold  for  much  wealth 
uid  power. 

••  Fabriciiis  (Bibliot.  Grsec  torn.  vi.  p.  4—7)  has  enumerated  the  ^ 
peyeral  editions  of  this  Act,  in  Greek  and  Latin.    The  copy  which 
lAorentius  Valla  recites  and  refutes,  appears  to  be  taken  either  hym 
the  spurious  Acts  of  St.  Silvester  or  from  Gratian's  Decree,  to  wbid^ 
taoatAmg  to  him  and  others,  it  has  been  surreptitiously  tacked. 
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MDCHig  the  decrees  of  the  canon  law.**  The  emperon,  and 
the  Romans,  were  incapable  of  discerning  a  forgerj,  that 
subverted  their  rights  and  freedom;  and  the  only. of^Mwitbn 
proceeded  from  a  Sabine  monastery,  which,  in  the  b4;inning 
of  the  twelfth  century,  disputed  the  truth  and  validify  of  the 
donation  of  Constantine/^  In  the  revival  of  letters  taid  lib- 
erty,  thb  fictitious  deed  was  transpbrced  by  the  pen  of  Lau- 
fentins  Valla,  the  pen  of  an  eloquent  critic  and  a  Boman 
patriot*'  Hk  contemporaries  of  the  fifteenth  century  wer» 
astonished  at  his  sacrilegious  boldness ;  yet  such  is  the  silent 
ind  irreaistibie  progress  of  reason,  that,  before  the  ^d  of  the 
next  age,  the  fable  was  rejected  by  the  contempt  of  histori- 
ans **  and  poets,*^  and  the  tacit  or  modest  censure  of  the 

""*  In  the  year  1059,  it  was  believed  (was  it  believed  ?)  by  Pope  Leo 
tX.  Cardinal  Peter  Damianus,  <&a  Muratori  places  (Anoali  d'  Italia, 
torn.  ix.  p.  23,  24)  the  fictitious  donations  of  Lewis  the  Pious,  the 
Othos,  dc:,  de  Donatione  Oonstantini.  See  a  IKssertation  of  Katalis 
AlezMider,  seciiliim  iv.  diss.  25,  p.  8S5-— 850. 

'^  See  a  large  account  of  the  controversy  (A.  D.  1105)  which  arose 
from  a  private  lawsuit,  in  the  Chronicon  Farseuse,  (Script  Renim 
Italicarum,  torn.  ii.  pars  il  p.  637,  <fec^)  a  copious  exti-act  from  the 
archives  of  that  Benedictine  abbey.  They  were  formerlv  accessible  to 
curious  foreigners,  (Le  Blanc  and  Mabillon,)  sad  would  have  enriched 
the  first  volume  of  the  Historia  Honastica  Italiss  of  Qmrini  But 
they  axe  now  imprisoned  (Muratori,  Scriptores  B.  X  torn.  ii.  pars  il 
p.  269)  by  the  timid  policy  of  the  court  of  Rome ;  and  the  future  car- 
dinal yielded  to  the  voice  of  authority  and  the  whispers  of  ambition, 
(Quiruii,  Comment  pars  ii.  p.  128 — 136.) 

''*  I  have  read  in  the  collection  of  Schardius  (de  Potestate  Imperiall 
Ecdesiastica,  p.  ^34 — 780)  this  animated  discourse,  which  was  com- 

Cid  by  the  author,  A.  D.  1440,  six  years  after  the  flight  of  Pope 
^enius  IV.  It  is  a  most  vehement  party  pamphlet :  Valla  justices 
and  animates  the  revolt  of  the  Romans,  and  would  even  approve  the 
use  of  a  dagger  against  their  sacerdotal  t}Tant  Such  a  cntic  might 
expect  the  persecution  of  the  clergy ;  yet  he  made  his  peace,  and  is 
buried  in  the  Lateran,  (Bayle,  Dictionnaire  Critique,  Valla;  Vossius, 
de  Historicis  Latinis,  p  080.) 

*'  See  Guicdardini,  a  servant  of  the  popes,  in  that  long  and  valua- 
ble digfression,  which  has  resumed  its  place  in  the  last  edition,  cor- 
/ectly  published  from  the  author's  MS.  and  printed  in  four  volumes  in 
quarto,  under  the  name  of  Friburgo,  1775,  (istoria  d*  Italia,  tom.  I  p. 
185—896.) 

^^  The  Paladin  Astolpho  found  it  in  the  moon,  among  tlie  thiiif^f 
flbat  were  lost  upon  eartn,  (Orlando  Furioso,  xxxiv.  80.) 
Dl  yari  (lore  ad  un  grand  mnnte  passa, 
Ch*  ebbe  glA  buono  odore,  or  pitEza  forte : 
Qiifnjtftnmrll  dnnir  (se  per^  dir  lece) 
Che  Costantino  al  buon  Silveetro  fece. 

r«i  this  incomparable  poem  has  been  approved  by  a  buU  cf  L|o  X 
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advocates  of  the  Roman  church,**  The  popes  t^emselve* 
have  indulged  a  smile  at  the  credulitj  of  the  vulgar  ;*'  but  a 
false  and  obsolete  title  still  sanctifies  their  reign ;  and,  by  the 
same  fortune  which  has  attended  the  decretals  and  the  Sibyl- 
line oracles,  the  edifice  has  subsisted  after  the  foundation 
have  been  undermined. 

While  the  popes  established  in  Italy  their  fireedom  and 
dominion,  the  images,  the  first  cause  of  their  revolt,  were 
restored  in  the  Eastern  empire.^  Under  the  reign  of  Con* 
stactine  the  Fifth,  the  union  of  civil  and  ecdesiastical  power 
had  overthrown  the  tree,  without  extirpating  the  root,  of 
8U})erstition.  The  idols  (for  such  they  were  now  held)  were 
secretly  cherished  by  the  order  and  the  sex  most  prone  to 
devotion;  and  the  fond  alliance  of  the  monks  and  females 
obtained  a  final  victory  over  the  reason  and  authority  of  man. 
Leo  the  Fourth  maintained  with  less  rigor  the  religion  of  his 
father  and  grandfather ;  but  his  wife,  the  fair  and  ambitious 
Irene,  had  imbibed  the  zeal  of  the  Athenians,  the  heirs  of 
the  Idolatry,  rather  than  the  philosophy,  of  their  ancestors. 
During  the  life  of  her  husband,  these  sentiments  were  in- 
flamed by  danger  and  dissimulation,  and  she  could  only 
labor  to  protect  and  promote  some  favorite  monks  whom  she 
drew  from  their  caverns,  and  seated  on  the  metropolitan 
thrones  of  the  East.  But  as  soon  as  she  reigned  in  her  own 
name  and  that  of  her  son,  Irene  more  seriously  undertook 


"  See  Baronius,  A.  D.  824,  No.  117—128,  A.  D.  1191,  No.  51, 
&C,  The  cardinal  wishes  to  suppose  that  Rome  was  offered  hy  Coih 
stantine,  and  refuted  by  Silvester.  The  act  of  donation  he  considersr 
strangely  enough,  as  a  forgery  of  the  Oreeks. 

''*  iparonius  n*en  dit  guerres  contre ;  encore  en  a-t'il  trop  dit,  et  Too 
vouloit  sans  moi,  {Car£n<d  du  Perron^  qui  Tempechai,  ceusurer  cette 
partie  de  son  histoire.  J'en  devisai  un  jour  avec  le  Pape,  et  il  ne  me 
repondit  autre  chose  "  che  volete  ?  i  Canonici  la  tengono,"  il  le  disoit 
e%i  riant,  (Perroniana,  p.  77.) 

'^  The  remaining  history  of  images,  from  Irene  to  Theodora,  is  col- 
Icicted,  for  the  Catholics,  by  Barouius  and  Paj^i,  (A.  D.  780—840,) 
Natalia  Alexander,  (Hist  N.  T.  seculum  viii.  Panoplia  ad  versus 
Hffiretioos  p.  118 — 178,)  and  Dupin,  (Bibliot  EccUs.  torn,  vl  p.  186 
—164;)  for  the  Protestants,  by  Spanheim,  (Hist  Imag.  p.  805 — 689,) 
Basnage,  (Hist  de  I'Eglise,  torn.  i.  p.  656 — 672,  tom.  iL  p.  1362—1886,) 
and  Mosheim,  (Institiit  Hist  Eccles.  secul.  viii.  et  ix!)  The  Protes- 
tants, except  Mosheim,  are  soured  with  controversy ;  hit  the  Cath> 
lies,  except  Dupin,  are  inflamed  by  the  fury  and  superstition  of  thf 
monks ;  and  even  Jje  Beau,  (Hist  du  Bas  Empire,)  a  gentleman  wni 
a  Kb^,  is  infeeted  hy  theciJious  contagWD. 
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the  ruia  of  the  Iconoclasts ;  and  the  first  step  of  her  fulura 
persecution  was  a  general  edict  for  liberty  of  coosdenee. 
In  the  restoration  of  the  monks,  a  thousand  images  were  ex- 
posed to  the  pubhc  veneration;  a  thousand  legends  were 
inv«;ntod  of  their  sufferings  and  miracles.  By  the  opportuni- 
ties of  death  or  removal,  the  episcopal  seats  were  jtt<Ueiousi]r 
6Jl6d;  the  most  eager  competitors  for  earthly  or  celestial 
favor  anticipated  and  flattered  the  judgment  of  their  sov* 
eieigo;  and  the  promotion  of  her  secretary  Tarasius  gave 
Irene  the  patriarch  of  Constantinople,  and  Uie  command  of 
the  Orientid  church.  But  the  decrees  of  a  general  council 
A>uld  only  be  repealed  by  a  similar  assembly :  *'  the  Icono- 
clasts whom  she  convened  were  bold  in  possession,  and  averse 
to  debate;  and  the  feeble  voice  of  the  bishops  was  redchoed 
by  the  more  formidable  clamor  of  the  soldiers  and  people  of 
Constantinople.  The  delay  and  intrigues  of  a  year,  the  sep- 
aration of  the  disaffected  troops,  and  the  choice  of  Nice  for  a 
second  orthodox  synod,  removed  •  these  obstacles;  and  the 
episcopal  conscience  was  again,  after:  the  Greek  feshion,  in 
the  hands  of  the  prince.  No  more  than  eighteen  days  were 
allowed  for  the  consummation  of  this  important  work:  the 
loonodasts  appeared,  not  as  judges,  but  as  criminals  or 
penitents :  the  scene  was  decorated  by  the  legates  of  Pope 
Adrian  and  the  Eastern  patriarchs,*'  the  decrees  were  framed 
by  the  president  Taracius,  and  ratified  by  the  acclamations 
and  subscriptions  of  three  hundred  and  fifty  l»shops.  They 
unanimously  pronounced,  that  the  worship  of  images  is 
agreeable  to  Scripture  and  reason,  to  the  fathers  and  councils 
of  the  church:  but  they  hesitate  whether  that  worship  be 
relative  or  direct;  whether  the  Grodhead,  and  the  figure 
of  Christ,  be  entitled  to  the  same  mode  of  adoration.  Of 
this  second  Nicene  council  the  acts  are  still  extant;  a 
curious  monument  of  superstition  and  ignorance,  of  falsehood 

*'  See  the  Acts,  in  Greek  and  Latin,  of  the  second  Council  of  Nice, 
with  a  number  of  relative  pieces,  in  the  viiith  volume  of  the  Comicils, 
p.  645—1600.  A  &ithful  version,  with  some  critidd  notes,  would  pro« 
voke,  in  different  readers,  a  sigh  or  a  smile. 

^'  The  pope's  legates  were  casual  messengers,  two  priests  without 
any  special .  commission,  and  who  were  disavowed  on  their  return. 
Some  vagalxmd  monks  were  persuaded  by-  the  Catholics  to  represent 
the.  Oriental  patriarchs.  This  curious  anecdote  is  revealed  by  Theo* 
dbore  Stadiums,  (epist  i.  88,  in  Sirmond  Oppi  tom.  y*  p.  1319,)  one  of  tlit 
wannost  Iconoclasts  of  the  age. 
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«Qd  folly.  I  shall  onlj  notice  the  judgment  of  the  bishopi 
oa  the  comparative  merit  of  image-worship  and  morality, 
A  monk  had  concluded  a  truce  with  the  daemon  of  fornica- 
tion, on  condition  of  interrupting  his  daily  prayers  to  a  picture 
that  hung  in  his  cell.  His  scruples  prompted  him  to  consult 
the  abbot.  "Rather  than  abstain  from  adoring  Christ  and 
his  Mother  in  their  holy  images,  it  would  be  better  for  you,** 
repUed  the  casuist,  "  to  enter  every  brothel,  and  visit  every 
pi'ostitute,  in  the  city."  "^  For  the  honor  of  orthodoxy,  at  least 
the  orthodoxy  of  the  Boman  church,  it  is  somewhat  unfortu- 
nate, that  the  two  princes  who  convened  the  two  councils  of 
Nice  are  both  stained  with  the  blood  of  their  sons.  The 
second  of  these  assemblies  was  approved  and  rigorously  exe- 
cuted by  the  despotism  of  Irene,  and  she  refused  her  adver- 
saries the  toleration  which  at  first  she  had.  granted  to  her 
friends.  During  the  five  succeeding  reigns,  a  period  of 
thirty-eight  years,  the  contest  ,was  mainUuned,  with  unabated 
rage  and  various  success,  between  the  worshippers  and  the 
breakers  of  the  images ;  but  I  am  not  inclined  to  pursue  with 
minute  diligence  the  repetition  of  the .  same  events.  Niceph- 
orus  allowed  a  general  liberty  .of  speeds  and  practice;  and 
the  only  virtue  of  his  reign  is  accused  by  the  monks  as  the 
cause  of  his.  temporal  and,  eternal  perdition.  Sup^tition  and 
weakness  formed  the  character  of  Michael  the  First,  but  the 
saints  and  images  were  incapable  of  supporting  their  votary 
on  the  throne.  In  the  purple,  Leo  the  Fifth  asserted  the 
name  and  religion  of  an  Armenian;  and  the  idob,  with 
their  seditious  adherents,,  were  condemned  to  a  second  exile. 
Their  applause  would  have  sanctified  the  murder  of  an  im- 
pious tyrant,  but  his  assassin  and  successor,  the  second 
Michael,  was  tainted  from  his  birth  with  the  Phrygian  here- 
sies :  he  attempted  to  mediate  between  the  contending  parties ; 
and  the  intractable  spirit  of  the  Catholics  insensibly  cast  him 
into  the  opposite  scale.  His  moderation  was  guarded  by 
timidity ;  but  his  son  Theophilus,  alike  ignorant  of  fear  and 
pity,  was  the  last  and  most  cruel  of  the  Iconoclasts.  The 
enthusiasm  of  the  times  ran  strongly  against  them ;  and  the 

'*  ^v/i^l^i^c.  ffcc  fih  naraXimtv  Iv  rg  ir6\ei  raOtp  iroftvthv  tis  h  fij^  ctVIX%(, 
^  iva  dpyfiaji  rd  irpo9ic6psiv  rd»  k^^iov  fifi&v  Koi  Oedv  'JiftroSy  Xptorilv  ficrd 

t9;  iiias  a^ro9  ftfiTpos  iv  eUovt.  These  visits  could  not  be  innoosnt  tinoe 
the  As(>bii'  wofwdas  (the  dsmoa  of  fomicatioD)  ^iroX«/i<r  ie  airdv  .  .  . 
CM  fiif  oiw  its  itixsw  air^  vf66pat  <bc.  Actio  iv.  p.  901,  Actio  V.  p 
1081 
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emperors  who  stemmed  the  torrent  were  exasperated  and 
punished  by  the  public  hatred.  After  the  death  of  Theophi- 
Jos,  ihe  final  victory  of  the  images  was  achieved  by  a  second 
female,  his  widow  Theodora,  whom  he  left  the  guardian  of 
the  etnpire.  Her  measures  were  bold  and  decisive.  The 
fiction  of  a  tardy  repentance  absolved  the  fiime  and  the  soul 
of  her  deceased  husband ;  the  sentence  of  the  Iconochist  patri* 
arch  was  commuted  from  the  loss  of  his  eyes  to  a  whipping  of 
two  hundred  lashes :  the  bishops  trembled,  the  monks  shouted, 
and  the  festival  of  orthodoiy  preserves  the  annual  memoiy 
of  the  triumph  of  the  images.  A  single  question  yet  re* 
mained,  whethegr  they  are  endowed  with  any  proper  and  in- 
herent sanctity ;  it  was  agitated  by  the  Greeks  of  the  eleventh 
century ;  **  and  a9  this  opinion  has  the  strongest  recom* 
mendation  of  absurdity,  I  am  surprised  that  it  was  not  more 
explicitly  decided  in  the  affirmative.  In  the  West,  Pope 
Adrian  the  First  accepted  and  announced  the  decrees  of  the 
"Nioene  assembly,  which  is  now  revered  by  the  Catholics  as 
the  seventh  in  rank  of  the  general  councils.  Rome  and 
Italy  were  docile  to  the  voice  of  their  father ;  but  the  greatest 
part  of  the  Latin  Christians  were  far  behind  in  the  race  of 
superstition.  The  churches  of  France,  Germany,  Engknd, 
and  Spain,  steered  a  middle  course  between  the  adoration 
and  the  destruction  of  images,  which  they  admitted  into  their 
temples,  not  as  objects  of  worship,  but  as  lively  and  useful 
memoriab  of  faith  and  history.  An  angry  book  of  oontro- 
t'ersy  i^as  composed  and  published  in  the  name  of  Charle- 
magne :*  under  his  authoritv  a  synod  of  three  hundred 
bishopsB  was  assembled  at  Frankfort :  **  they  blamed  the  fury 
of  the  Iconoclasts,  but  they  pronounced  a  more  severe  cen- 

'^  See  an  account  of  this  controversy  in  the  Alexius  of  Anna  Com* 
Dena,  (I.  v.  ]p.  129,)  and  Mosheim,  (Institui  Hist  Eccles.  p.  871,  872.) 

"  The  liibri  Carolini,  (Spanheim,  p.  448 — 529,)  composed  in  the 
pahice  or  winter  quarters  of  Charlemae;ne,  at  Worms,  A.  D.  790,  and 
sent  by  Engebert  to  Pope  Hadrian  I^  who  answered  them  by  a  grandis 
I  et  verboea  epistola,  (ConciL  tom.  viil  p.  1558.)    The  Carolines  pro- 
pose 120  objections  against  the  Nicene  synod,  and  such  words  as  these 

are  the  flowers  of,  their  rhetoric — Dementiam priscee  Geniilitatia 

obsoletum  errorem ....  argumenta  insanisRima  et  absurdissima .... 
derisione  dignas  nienias,  iSec,  Ac 

**  The  assemblies  of  Charlemagne  were  political,  as  well  as  ecdesi^' 
Bstical ;  and  the  three  hundred  members,  (Nat  Alexander,  sec.  viil 
IX  58,)  who  sat  and  voted  at  Frankfort,  must  include  not  only  the 
bishops,  bnt  the  ab1v>ts,  and  even  the  principal  laymen. 
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rare  against  the  superstition  of  the  Greeks,  and  the  decrees 
of  their  pretended  coancil,  which  was  long  despised  by  the 
Barbarians  of  the  West**  Among  them  the  worship  of  im- 
ages advanced  with  a  silent  and  insensible  progress ;  but  a 
large  atonement  is  made  for  their  hesitation  and  delay,  by  the 
gross  idolatry  of  the  ages  which  precede  the  reformation,  and 
of  the  ijountries,  both  in  Europe  and  America,  which  are  st'U 
immersed  in  the  gloom  of  superstition. 

It  was  after  the  Nycene  synod,  and  under  the  reign  of  the 
pious  Irene,  that  the  popes  consummated  the  separation  of 
Rome  and  Italy,  by  the  translation  of  the  empire  to  the  less 
orthodox  Charlemagne.  They  were  compelled  to  choose  be- 
tween the  rival  nations :  religion  was  not  the  sole  motive  of 
their  choice ;  and  while  they  dissembled  the  failings  of  their 
friends,  they  beheld,  with  reluctance  and  suspicion,  the  Cath- 
olic virtues  of  their  foes.  The  difference  of  language  and 
manners  had  perpetuated  the  enmity  of  the  two  capitals ;  and 
they  were  alienated  from  each  other  by  the  hostile  opposition 
of  seventy  years.  In  that  schism  the  Romans  had  tasted  of 
freedom,  and  the  popes  of  sovereignty  :  their  submission  would 
have  exposed  them  to  the  revenge  of  a  jealous  tyrant ;  and 
the  revolution  of  Italy  had  betrayed  the  impotence;  as  well  as 
the  tyranny,  of  the  Byzantine  court  The  Greek  emperors 
had  restored  the  images,  but  they  had  not  restored  the  Cala- 
hrian  estates**  and  the  Illyrian  diocese,**  which  the  Icono- 

^*  Qui  supra  sanctissima  patres  nostri  (episoopi  et  sacerdotes)  omni- 
modit  servitium  et  adoraUonem  iinagiDum  renuentea  ooDtempsenuit, 
atque  consentientes  oondemnaverunt,  (Coadl  torn.  ix.  p.  101,  Canon,  il 
Franckfard.)  A  polemic  ranst  be  hard-hearted  indeed,  who  does  not 
pity  the  efforts  of  Barcmios,  Pagi,  Alexander,  Maimbourg,  <&&,  to  elude 
this  unlucky  sentence. 

**  Theophanes  (p  843)  specifies  those  of  Sicilv  and  Calabria,  which 
yielded  an  annual  rent  of  three  talents  and  a  half  of  gold,  (perhaps 
7000/.  sterling.)  Liutprand  more  pompouslv  enumerates  the  patrimo* 
nies  of  the  Roman  cnurch  in  Greece,  Jucuea,  Persia,  Mesopotamia, 
Babylonia,  Egypt,  and  Libya,  which  were  detained  by  the  injustice  of 
the  Greek  emperor,  (Legat.  ad  Nicophorum,  in  Script  Rerum  Italica 
rum,  tom.  ii.  pars  i.  p.  481.) 

**  The  great  diocese  of  the  Eastern  Illyricum,  with  Apulia,  Cala-^ 
bria,  and  Sicily,  (Thomassin,  Discipline  de  rEgliso,  tom.  I  p.  145  :^ 
by  the  confession  of  the  Greeks,  the  patriarch  of  Constantinople  ha^ 
detached  from  Rome  the  metropolitans  of  Thessalonica,  Athena 
C(vrinth,  Nicopolis,  and  Patr»,  (Luc.  Holsten.  Geograph.  Sacra,  p 
S2  )  and  his  spiritual  conquests  extended  to  Naples  and  Amaljplu 
(G.dUiiiane,  Istoria  Civile  di  Napbli,  torn.  1.  p  517 — 524,  Pagi,  A.  D 
ho,  No.  11.) 
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clasts  had  torn  away  from  '.  the  successors  of  St  Peter ;  and 
Pope  Adrian  threatens  them  with  a  sentence  of  excommuni- 
cation unless  they  speedily  ahjure  this  practical  heresy.** 
The  Greeks  were  now  orthodox;  hut  their  religion  might  be 
tainted  by,  the  breath  of  the  reigning  monarch :  the  Franks 
were  .now  contumacious;  but  a  discerning  eye  might  discern 
their  approaching  conversion,  from  the  use,  to  the  adoration, 
of  images.  The  name  of  Charlemagne  was  stained  by  the 
p<4emic  acrimony  of  his  scribes ;  but  the  conqueror  himself 
conformed,  with  the  temper  of  a  statesman,  to  the  various 
practice  of  France  and  Italy.  In  his  four  pilgHmages  or 
visits  to  the  Vatican,  he  embraced  the  popes  in  the  communion 
of  friendship  and  piety ;  knelt  before  the  tomb,  and  conse- 
quently before  the  image,  of  the  apostle ;  and  joined,  without 
scruple,  in  all  the  prayers  and  processions  of  the  Roman  liturgy. 
Would  prudence  or  gratitude  allow  the  pontiflfe  to  renounce 
their  benefactor  ?  Had  they  a  right  to  alienate  his  gift  of  the 
Exarchate?  Had  they  power  to  abolbh  his  government  of 
Rome  ?  The  title  of  patrician  was  below  the  merit  and  great- 
ness of  Charlemagne ;  and  it  was  only  by  reviving  the  Western 
empire  that  they  could  pay  their  obligations  or  secure  their  es- 
tablishment. By  this  decisive  •  measure  they  would  finally 
eradicate  the  claims  of  the  Greeks ;  from  the  debasement  of  a 
provincial  town,  the  majesty  of  Rome  would  be  restored :  the 
Latin  Christians  would  be  united,  under  a  supreme  head,  in 
their  anci3nt  metropolis ;  and  the  conqueiy>rs  of  the  West 
would  receive  their  crown  from  the  successors  of  St.  Peter. 
The  Roman  church  would  acquire  a  zealous  and  respectable 
advocate ;  and,  under  the  shadow  of  the  Carlovingian  power, 
the  bishop  might  exercise,  with  honor  and  safety,  the  govern- 
ment of  the  city." 

*'  In  hoc  ostenditur,  quia  ex  uno  capitulo  ab  errore  reversis,  in  alils 
daobus,  in  eodem  (was  it  the  eame !)  permaneant  errore  .  .  .  .  de  dio- 
cessi  S.  R.  E.  sea  de  patrimoniis  iteram  increpantes  commonemus,  ut  si 
ea  restituere  noluerit  hereticum  eum  prohujusmodi  errore  persoveran- 
tid  (locernemus,  (Epist  Hadrian.  PapsB  ad  Oarolun>  Magnum,  in  ConciL 
torn.  viiL  p.  1598 ;)  to  which  he  adds  a  reason,  most  directly  opposite  to 
hb  conduct,  that  he  preferred  the  salvation  of  souls  and  rule  of  faith 
to  the  goods  of  this  transitory  world : 

*'  Fontanini  considers  the  emperors  as  no  more  than  the  advocates 
of  the  church,  (advocatus  et  defensor  S.  R.  K  See  Ducange,  Glosa 
Iiat  torn.  L  p.  297.)  His  antagonist  Muratori  reduces  the  popos  to 
be  no  more  than  the  exarchs  of  the  emperor.  In  tho  mwe  equitab^ 
r  of  Moehoim,  (Institut  Hist  Eccles.  p.  264,  265,)  they  held  Room 
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Bef<»re  the  ruin  of  PagaDism  in  Rome,  the  cofnpetiiion  for 
a  wealthy  hishopric  had  often  heen  productive  of  tumult  and 
bloodshed.  Thie  people  was  less  numerous,  but  the  tinies 
were  more  savage,  the  prize  more  important,  and  -the  chair 
of  St  Peter  was  fiercely  disputed  by  the  leading  eccIesiaBtics 
who  aspired  to  the  rank  of  sovereign.  The  reign  of  Adrian 
the  First"  surpasses  the  measure  of  past  or  succeeding 
ages;**  the  walls  of  Rome,  the  sa<ared  patrimony,  the  ruin 
of  the  Lombards,  and  the  friendship  of  Charlemagne,  were 
the  trophies  of  his  fame  :  he  secretly  edified  the  throne  of  his 
successors,  and  displayed  in  a  narrow  space  the  virtues  of  a 
great  prince.  His  memory  was  revered ;  but  in  the  next  elec- 
tion, a  priest  of  the  Lateran,  Leo  the  Third,  was  preferred  to 
the  nephew  and  the  fiivorite  of  Adrian,  whom  he  had  promoted 
to  the  first  dignities  of  the  church.  Their  acquiescence  or 
repentance  disguised,  above  four  years,  the  blackest  intention 
of  revenge,  till  the  day  of  a  procession,  when  a  furious  band 
of  conspirators  dispersed  the  unarmed  multitude,  and  assaulted 
with  blows  and  wounds  the  sacred  person  of  the  pope^  But 
their  enterprise  on  his  life  or  liberty  was  disappointed,  per- 
haps by  their  own  confusion  and  remorse.  Leo  was  left  for 
dead  on  the  ground :  on  his  revival  from  the  swoon,  the  effect 
of  his  loss  of  blood,  he  recovered  his  speech  and  sight ;  and 
this  natural  event  was  improved  to  the  miraculous  restoration 
of  his  eyes  and  tongue,  of  which  he  had  been  deprived,  twice 
deprived,  by  the  knife  of  the  assassins.*^     From  his  prison  he 

under  the  empire  as  the  most  honorable  species  of  fief  or  benefice—- 
premuntur  nocte  caliginost  1 

^*  His  merits  and  hopea  are  summed  up  in  an  epitaph  of  thirty- 
eight-verses,  of  which  Charlemagne  declares  himself  ^e  author,  (Con 
2il.  torn,  viil  p.  520.) 

Post  patrem  lacrymans  Carolus  hsec  carmina  scrijMi. 
Tu  mihi  dulcis  amor,  te  modo  plango  pater  .  .  . 
Nomina  Jungo  aimul  titalls,  clarissime,  nostra 
Adrianus,  Carolua,  rex  ego,  tuqae  pater. 

The  poetry  might  be  supplied  by  Alcuin ;  but  the  tears,  the  most  glo* 
rious  tribute,  can  only  belong  to  Charlemagne. 

*"  Every  new  pope  is  admonished — **  Sancte  Pater,  non  videbis  annos 
Petri,"  twenty-five  years.  On  the  whole  series  the  average  is  abou^. 
eight  years — a  short  hope  for  an  ambitious  cardinal. 

*^  The  assurance  of  Anastasios  (tom.  iiu  pars  L  p.  197, 198)  is  sup- 
ported by  the  credulity  of  some  French  annalists ;  but  Eginhard,  and 
other  writers  of  the  same  age,  are  more  natural  and  sincere.  **  Unva 
el  oculus  panllulum  est  Isesus,"  says  John  the  deacon  of  Naples,  (Vit 
Spiscop.  I^fapoL  in  Scriptoref  Mm'atori,  tom.  I  pars  ii.  p.  812.)    ThitA 
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escaped  to  tiie  Vaticua :  the  duke  of  Spoleto  hastened  to  hk 
jescue,  Charlemagne  sympathized  in  his  injury,  and  in  his 
camp  of  Paderborn  in  Westphalia  accepted,  or  solidtod,  a 
visit  from  .the  Roman  pontiff.  Leo  repassed  the  Alps  with  a 
commission  of  counts  and  bishops,  the  guards  of  his  safety 
and  the  judges  of  his  innocence ;  and  it  was  not  without  re- 
luctance, that  the  conqueror  of  the  Saxons  delayed  till  the 
ensuing  year  the  personal  discharge  of  this  pious  office.  In 
his  fourth  and  last  pilgrimage,  he  was  received  at  Borne  with  ' 
the  due  honors  of  king  and  patrician :  Leo  was  permitted  to 
purge  himself  by  oath  of  the  crimes  imputed  to  his  charge : 
his  enemies  were  silenced,  and  the  sacrilegious  attempt  against 
his  life  was  punished  by  the  mild  and  insufficient  penalty  of 
exile.  On  the  festival  of  Christmas,  the  last  year  of  the  eighth 
century,  Charlemagne  appeared  in  the  church  of  St  Peter ; 
and,  to  gratify  the  vanity  of  Rome,  he  had  exchanged  the 
simple  dress  of  his  country  for  the  habit  of  a  patrician.'*  Af* 
ter  the  celebration  of  the  holy  mysteries,  Leo  suddenly  placed 
a  precious  crown  on  his  head,'*  and  the  dome  resounded  with 
the  acclamations  of  the  people,  ^  Long  life  and  victory  to 
Charles,  the  most  pious  Augustus,  crowned  by  God  the  great 
and  pacific  emperor  of  the  Romans !"  The  head  and  body 
of  Charlemagne  were  consecrated  by  the  royal  unction  :  after 
the  example  of  the  Caesars,  he  was  saluted  or  adored  by  the 
pontiff:  his  coronation,  oath  represents  a  promise  to  maintain 
the  faith  and  privileges  of  the  church ;  and  the  first-fruits 
were  paid  in  his  rich  offerings  to  the  shrine  of  his  apostle. 
In  his  &miliar  conversation,  the  emperor  protested  the  igno- 
rance of  the  intentions  of  Leo,  which  he  would  have  disap- 
pointed by  his  absence  on  that  memorable  day.    But  the 

dolphuB,  a  contemporary  bishop  of  Orleans,  observes  with  prudenoo 
(L  liL  carm.  8,) 

Reddita  sunt  ?  miram  est :  mirum  est  aufenre  nequuse. 
Est  tanien  In  dubio,  hiac  miror  aa  inde  magla. 

"  Twice,  at  the  request  of  Hadrian  and  Leo,  he  appeared  at  Rome, 
— longi  tnnicd  et  chlamyde  amictus»  et  calceamentis  quoque  Romano 
more  formatis.  Eginhard  (c.  zxiii.  p.  109 — 118)  describes,  like  Sue- 
tonius the  simplicity  of  his  dress,  so  pojpular  in  tlie  nation,  that  when 
Cliarles  the  Bald  returned  to  France  in  a  foreign  habit,  the  patriotic 
dogs  barked  at  the  apostate,  (GaiUard,  Vie  de  Charlemagne,  tom.  iv.  • 
p  100.) 

'*  See  Anastasius  (p.  199)  and  Eginhard,  (c.  zzyiii  p.  124 — 128.) 
The  unction  is  mentioned  by  Theophanes,  (p.  899,)  the  oath  by  Sigo- 
nias,  (from  the  Ordo  Romanus,)  and  the  Pope's  adoration  more  anti- 
aufinun  principum,  by  the  Annales  Bertiniani,  (Script  Mur^tor.  torn, 
ii.  pars  IL  p.  506.) 
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preparations  of  the  ceremony  must  have  disclosed  tbe  secret* 
and  the  journey  of  Charlemagne  reveals  hj^  knowkdge  and 
expectation  :  he  had  acknowledged  that  the  Imperial  title  was 
the  object  of  his  ambition,  and  a  Roman  synod  had  pro- 
nounced, that  it  was  tlie  only  adequate  reward  of  his  merit 
and  services.'* 

The  appellation  of  great  has  been  often  bestowed,  and 
•ometimes  deserved ;  but  Charlemagne  is  the  only  prince  in 
whose  favor  the  title  has  been  indissolubly  blended  with  the 
name.  That  name,  with  the  addition  of  saint^  is  inserted  in 
the  Roman  calendar;  and  the  saint,  by  a  rare  felicity,  ia 
crowned  with  the  praises  of  the  historians  and  philosophers  of 
an  enlightened  age.**  His  real  merit  is  doubtless  enhanced 
by  the  barbarism  of  the  nation  and  the  times  from  which  he 
emeiged :  but  the  apparent  magnitude  of  an  object  is  likewise 
enlarged  by  an  unequal  comparison ;  and  the  ruins  of  Palmyra 
derive  a  casual  splendor  from  the  nakedness  of  the  surround- 
ing desert.  Without  injustice  to  his  &me,  I  may  discern 
some  blemishes  in  the  sanctity  and  greatness  of  the  restorer 
of  the  Western  empire.  Of  his  moral  virtues,  chastity  is  not 
the  most  conspicuous :  •*  but  the  public  happiness  could  not 
be  materially  injured  by  his  nine  wives  or  concubines,  the 
various  indulgence  of  meaner  or  more  transient  amours,  the 
multitude  of  his  bastards  whom  he  bestowed  on  the  church, 
and  the  long  celibacy  and  licentious  .manners  of  his  daugh- 

'^  This  great  event  of  the  translation  or  restoiration  of  the  empire  is 
related  and  discussed  b^  Natalis  Alexander,  (secuL  iz.  dissert,  i.  p. 
890—397,)  Pagi,  (torn.  iii.  p.  418,)  Muratori,  (Annali  d*  Italia,  torn.  vL 
p.  839 — 352.)  Sigonius,  (de  Regno  Italise',  L  iv.  0pp.  torn,  it  p.  247 — 
251,)'Spanheim,  (de  fictal  Translatione  Imperii,)  Giannone,  (torn,  i  p. 
895 — 405,)  St  Marc,  (Abr6ge  Chronologique,  torn.  i.  p.  488 — 450,) 
Gaillard,  (Hist  de  Charlemagne,  torn.  ii.  p.  886—446.)  Almost  all 
these  modems  have  some  religious  or  national  bias. 

••  By  Mably,  (Observations  sur  THistoire  de  France,)  Voltaire, 
(Histoire  G6n6rale,)  Robertson,  (History  of  Charles  V.,)  and  Montes- 
quieu, (Esprit  des  Loix,  L  zxxi.  &  18.)  In  the  year  1782,  M.  Gail 
lard  published  his  Histoire  de  Charlemagne,  (in  4  vols,  in  12moJ 
which  I  have  freely  and  profitably  used.  The  author  is  a  man  ot 
sense  and  humanity ;  and  nis  work  is  labored  with  industry  and  ele* 
gance.  But  I  have  likewise  eimmined  the  original  monuments  of  the 
reigns  of  Pepin  and  Charlemagne,  in  the  5th  volume  of  the  Historianft 
of  France. 

••  The  vision  of  "Weltin,  composed  by  a  monk,  eleven  years  aftei 
the  death  of  Charlemagne,  shows  him  m  purgatory,  with  a  vulture^ 
who  is  perpetually  gnawing  the  guilty  member,  while  the  rest  of  hii 
body,  the  emblem  of  his  virtues,  is  sound  and  perfect,  (see  Gkullard 
tofu.  ii.  p.  817—360.) 
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ten,**  whom  the  father  was  suspected  of  loving  with  too  fond 
a  passion.*  I  shall  be  scarcely  permitted  to  accuse  the 
ambition  of  a  conqueror ;  but  in  a  day  of  equal  retribution, 
the  sons  of  his  brother  Carloman,  the  Merovingian  princes  of 
Aquitain,  and  the  four  thousand  five  hundr^  Saxons  who 
were  beheaded  on  the  same  spot,  would  have  something  tc 
allege  against  the  justice. and  humanity  of  Charlemagne. 
Dis  treatment  of  the  vanquished  Saxons**  was  an  abuse  of 
the  right  of  conquest ;  his  laws  were  not  less  sanguinary  than 
his  arms,  and  in  the  discussion  of  his  motives,  whatever  is 
subtracted  from  bigotry  must  be  imputed  to  temper.  The 
sedentary  reader  is  amazed  by  his  incessant  activity  of  mind 
and  body ;  and  his  subjects  and  enemies  were  not  less  aston- 
ished at  his  sudden  presence,  at  the  moment  when  they 
believed  him  at  the  most  distant  extremity  of  the  empire ; 
neither  peace  nor  war,  nor  summer  nor  winter,  were  a  season 
of  repose;  and  our  fancy  cannot  easily  reconcile  the  annals 
of  his  reign  with  the  geography  of  his  expeditions.!     But  this 

*^  The  marriflge  of  Eginhard  with  Imma,  daughter  of  Charlemagoe» 
is,  in  my  opinion,  sufficiently  refuted  by  the  probum  and  «v«ptcto  that 
Bullied  these  fair  damsels,  without  excepting  his  own  wife,  (c.  xiz.  p. 
98 — 100,  cum  Notis  Schmincke.)  The  nuaband  must  have  been  too 
strong  for  the  historian. 

**  Besides  the  massacres  and  transmigrations,  the  pain  of  death  was 
pt)Dounced  against  the  following  crimes :  1.  The  refusal  of  baptism. 
%  The  false  pretence  of  baptism.  8.  A  relapse  to  idolatry.  4.  The 
murder  of  a  priest  or  bishop.  6.  Human  sacrinces.  6.  Eating  meat  in 
.Lent  But  every  crime  mignt  be  expiated  by  baptism  or  penance,  (Gail- 
lard,  tom.  il  p.  241 — 247 ;)  and  the  Christian  Saxons  became  the  friends 
and  equals  of  the  Franks,  (Struv.  Corpus  Hist  Germanic®,  p.  188.) 


*  This  charf?«  of  incest,  as  Mr.  Hallain  justly  observes, "  seems  to  have 
r-iginated  in  a  misinterpreted  passage  of  Eginhard."  Hallam's  Middle 
Ages,  vdL  i.  p.  16. — ^M. 

-  t  M.  Gi'iTOt  (Coars  d'Histoire  Moderne,  p.  270,  273)  has  compiled  Uie-M> 
lowing  0Ca4CAinnt  of  Charlemagne's  military  campaigns: — 
1.  Against  the  Aqaitanians. 


38. 

the  Saxons. 

5. 

the  Lombards. 

7.           " 

the  Arabs  in  Spain. 

1,           « 

the  Thuriugians. 

4. 

the  Avars. 

2. 

the  Bretoas. 

1. 

the  Bavarians. 

4.          " 

the  Slaves  beyond  the  BUw 

5. 

the  Saracens  in  Italy. 

3.          « 

the  Danes. 

«, 

the  Greeks. 

ntotal..  M. 
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tuMniy  was  a  Dational,  taihet  than  a  personal,  virtue;  th« 
vagrant  life  of  a  Frank  was  spent  in  the  chase,  in  piigrimago, 
in  military  adventures;  and  the  jonmeys  of  Charlemagne 
Wi^re  distinguished  only  by  a  more  numerous  train  and  a  more 
important  purpose.  His  military  renown  must  be  tried  by  the 
scrutiny  of  his  troops,  his  enemies,  and  his  actions^  Alex- 
ander conquered  with  the  arms  of  PhiKp,  but  the  ^100  heroea 
who  preceded  Charlemagne  bequeathed  him  their  name,  their 
examples,  and  the  companions  of  dieir  victories.  At  tho 
head  of  his  veteran  and  superior  armies,  he  oppressed  the 
savage  or  degenerate  nations,  who  were  incapable  ^  of  con* 
federating  for  their  common  safety :  nor  did  he  ever  enoountet 
an  equal  antagonist  in  numbers,  in  discipline,  or  in  arms 
The  science  of  war  has  been  lost  and  revived  with  the  arts  of 
peace ;  but  his  campaigns  are  not  illustrated  by  any  siege  or 
battle  of  singular  difficulty  «nd  success ;  and  he  might  behold, 
with  envy,  the  Saracen  trophies  of  his  grandfather.  After 
the  Spanish  expedition,  his  rear-guard  was  defeated  in  the 
Pyrensean  mountains;  and  the  soldiers,  whose  situation  was 
irretrievable,  and  whose  valor  was  useless,  might  accuse,  with 
their  last  breatli,  the  want  of  skill  or  caution  of  their  general." 
I  touch  with  reverence  the  laws  of  Charlemagne,  so  highly 
applauded  by  a  respectable  judge.  They  compose  not  a 
system,  but  a  series,  of  occasional  and  minute  edicts,  for  the 
correction  of  abuses,  the  reformation  of  manners,  the  economy 
of  his  farms,  the  care  of  his  poultry,  and  even  the  sale  of  his 
eggs.  He  wished  to  improve  the  laws  and  the  character  of 
the  Franks ;  and  his  attempts,  however  feeble  and  imperfect, 
are  deserving  of  praise:  the  inveterate  evils  of  the  timeg 
were  suspended  or  mollified  by  his  government ;  "*  but  in  his 
institutions  I  can  seldom  discover  the  general  vi<)ws  and  the  im- 
mortal spirit  of  a  legislator,  who  survives  himself  for  the  benefit 


*'  In  this  action  the  famous  Rutland,  Rolando,  Orlando,  was  slain — 
cum  compluribus  aliis.  See  the  truth  in  Eginhard,  (c.  9,  p.  61 — 56,) 
and  the  fable  in  an  ingenious  Supplement  of  M.  Gaillard,  (torn.  iii.  p. 
474.)  The  Spaniards  are  too  proud  of  a  victory,  Which  hiutory  ascribes 
to  the  Gascons,*  and  romance  to  the  Saracens. 

'**  Yet  Schmidt,  from  the  best  authorities,  represents  the  interior 
disorders  and  oppression  of  his  reign,  (Hist,  des  AUemands,  torn.  ii. 
pt46— 49.)  , 

*  In  fiict,  it  was  a  sadden  onset  of  the  Gascons,  assisted  by  the  Bm^pm 
,  and  possibly  a  few  Navfcnese. — M. 
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of  poBteritj.  The  union  and  slability  of  his  empire  depended 
on  the  life  of  a  single  man :  he  imiUted  the  dangerous  pfa<^ 
.  tioe  of  dividing  his  kingdoms  among  his  sons ;  and  after  hit 
numerous  diets,  the  whole  constitution  was  left  to  fluctuate 
between  the  disorders  of  anarchy  and  despotism.  His  esteem 
for  the  piety  and  knowledge  of  the  clergy  tempted  him  to 
intrust  that  aspiring  order  with  temporal,  dominion  and  civil 
jurisdiction ;  and  his  son  Lewis,  when  he  was  stripped  and 
degraded  by  the  bishops,  might  accuse,  in  some  measiure,  the 
imprudence  of  his  father.  His  laws  enforced  the  imposition 
of  tithes,  because  the  daemons  had  proclaimed  in  the  air  thai 
the  de&ult  of  payment  had  been  the  cause  of  the  last  scar- 
city.'*** The  literary  merits  of  Charlemagne  are  attested  by 
the  foundation  of  schools,  the  introduction  of  arts,  the  works 
which  were  published  in  his  name,  and  his  ^miliar  connection 
with  the  subjects  and  strangers  whom  he  invited  to  his  court 
to  educate  both  the  prince  and  people.  His  own  studies  were 
tardy,  laborious,  and  imperfect;  if  h^  spoke  Latin,  and  under^ 
stood  Greek,  he  derived  the  rudiments,  of  knowledge  from 
conversation,  rather  than  from  books ;  and,  in  his  mature  age, 
the  emperor  strove  to  acquire  the  practice  of  writing,  which 
every  peasant  now  learns  in  his  in£siucy.*^^  The  granomar 
and  logic,  the .  music  and  astronomy,  of  the  times^  were  only 
cultivated  as  the  handmaids  of  superstition ;  but  the  curiosity 
of  the  human  mind  must  ultimately  tend  to  its  improvement, 

*°^  Omnia  homo  ex  sua  proprietate  legitimam  decimam  ad  ecdesiam 
conferat  EzperimeDto  enim  didicimus,  in  anno,  quo  ilia  valida 
fames  irrepsit,  ebullire  vacuas  annonas  a  dsemonibus  devoratas,  et 
voces  exprobationis  anditas.  .  Such  is  the  decree  and  assertion  of  the 
great  Council  of  Frankfort^  (canon  xxv.  torn.  ix.  p.  106.)  Both  Selden 
(Hist  of  Tithes;  Worke^  vol  iil  part  il  p.  1146)  and  Montesquieu 
(Esprit  des  Loix,  L  xxxl  c.  12)  represent  Charlemagne  as  the  first 
legM  author  of  tithes.  Such  obligations  have  counUy  gentlemen  to 
his  mem<Nr  V 1 

*•'  Eginhard  (c.  26,  p.  119)  clearly  affirms,  tentabat  et  scribere  .  .  . 
Bed  parum  prospere  successit  lalior  prseposterus  et  sero  inchoatus. 
The  modems  have  perverted  and  corrected  this  obvious  meaning,  and 
the  title  of  M.  Gailiard's  dissertation  (tom.  iii.  p.  247 — 260)  betrays  his 
partiality.*  ^ 

*  This  point  has  been  conteiited ;  hat  Mr.  Hallac  and  Monsieur  SismoDdi 
oonoar  with  Gibbon.  See  Middle  Ages,  iii.  33C  Histoire  de  FraD9ai8, 
toin..ii.  p.  318.  The  sensible . obsek^tioiis  of  the  latter  are  quoted  in  the 
Qnarteny  Beiview,  toL  xlviii.  p.. 451.  Fleary,  I  mav  add,  quotes  from 
Ualnlloin  a  remarkable  evidence  that  Charlemagne  "  had  a  mark  to  hfanMli 
lika  an  bonest,  plain-dealing  man."    Ibid.~M. 
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and  the  encouragement  of  learning  reflects  the  purest  and 
most  pleasing  lustre  on  the  character  of  Charlemagne.'** 
The  dignity  of  his  person,"*  the  length  of  his  reign,  the 
prosperity  of  his  arms,  the  vigor  of  his  govern  ment,  and  the 
reverence  of  distant  nations,  distinguish  nim  from  the  royal 
crowd ;  and  Europe  dates  a  new  sera  from  his  restoration  of 
the  Western  empire. 

That  empire  was  not  unworthy  of  its  title ;  "*  and  some  of 
tiio  fiurest  kingdoms  of  Europe  were  the  patrimony  or  con- , 
'juest  of  a  prince,  who  reigned  at  the  same  time  in  France, 
Spain,  Italy,  Germany,  and  Hungary .*••  I.  The  Roman  prov- 
ince of  Gaul  had  been  transformed  into  the  name  and  mon- 
archy of  Francb  ;  but,  in  the  decay  of  the  Merovingian  line, 
Its  limits  were  contracted  by  the  independence  of  the  Britons 
and  the  revolt  of  Aquitain,  Charlemagne  pursued,  and  con- 
iined,  the  Britons  on  the  shores  of  the  ocean ;  and  that  fero- 
cious tribe,  whose  origin  and  language  are  so  different  from 
^he  French,  was  chastised  by  the  imposition  of  tribute,  hos- 
tages, and  peace.  After  a  long  and  evasive  contest,  the 
rebellion  of  the  dukes  of  Aquitain  was  punished  by  the  for- 
feiture of  their  province,  their  liberty,  and  their  lives.  Harsh 
and  rigorous  would  have  been  such  treatment  of  ambitious 
governors,  who  had  too  faithfully  copied  the  mayors  of  the 
palace.    But  a  recent  discovery*"  has    proved   that  these 

*"'  See  Gaillard,  torn.  iii.  p.  188 — 176,  and  Schmidt,  torn,  ii  p.  121 
—129.  . 

"*  M.  Gaillard  (torn.  iii.  p.  8*72)  fixes  the  true  stature  of  Charlemagne 
(see  a  Dissertation  of  Marquard  Freher  ad  calcem  Eginhart,  p.  220, 
&C.)  at  five  feet  nine  inches  of  French,  about  six  feet  one  inch  and  a 
fourth  English,  measure.  The  romance  writers  have  increased  it  to 
eight  feet,  and  the  giant  was  endowed  with  matchless  strength  and 
appetite :  at  a  sing^le  stroke  of  his  good  sword  JoyeuM^  he  cut  asunder 
%  horseman  and  his  horse ;  at  a  single  repast,  he  devoured  a  goose,  two 
fowls,  a  quarter  of  mutton,  ^ 

"•  See  the  concbe,  but  correct  and  original,  work  of  D'Anville, 
(Etats  Formes  en  Europe  apres  la  Chute  de  I'Empire  Remain  en  Occi- 
dent, Paris,'  1771,  in  4to.,)  whose  map  includes  the  empire  of  Charle- 
nagne ;  the  different  parts  are  illustrated,  by  Yalesius  (Notitia  Gallia- 
Tim)  for  France,  Beretti  (Ihs«»or*fttio  Chorograi)hica)  for  Italv,  De 
Marca  (Marca  Hispanica)  for  Spain.  For  the  middle  geography  of 
*!}-ermaDy,  I  confess  myself  poor  and  destitute. 

""  After  a  brief  relation  of  his  wars  and  conquests,  (Vit.  Carol,  c.  5 
—14,)  Eginhard  recapitulates,  in  a  few  words,  (a  15,)  the  countries 
subject  to  his  empire.  Struvius,  (Corpus  Hist  Gernian.  p.  118 — li9) 
^.iuwrted  in  his  Notes  the  texts  of  the  old  Chronicles. 

'•^  Ol  tt  chartei  granted  to  the  monastery  of  Alaon  (A.  D.  845)  h? 
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anhsppy  imnoes  were  the  lait  and  lawful  heirs  of  the 
blood  a«d:  eeeptro  of  CloTis,  a  younger  branch,  from  the 
brolhef  'Of  Dagobert,  of  the  Meronngian  hoitte.  Their  an- 
cient kingdom  was  redueed  to  the  duchy  of  Gaecogne,  to 
the  counties  of  Fesenaso  and  Armagnac,  at  the  foot  of  the 
Pyrenees': '  liheir  race  was  prb^agatra  till  the  beginning  of 
the  sixteenth  century ;  and  after  surviving  their  CarloVingian 
tyrantSfithey  Were  roserred  to  feel  the  injustice,  or  the  favors, 
of  a  ihiid  dynasty.  By  the  Mmnioil  of  Aqoitain,  France 
was  enlarged  to  its  present  boundarite,  with  t£e  additions  of 
the  Netherlands  and  Spain,  as  &r  as  the  Rhine.  II.  The 
Saracens  had  been  expelled  from  Fmnce  by  the  grand^ther 
and  &ther  of  Ohariemagne ;  bnt  they  still  possessed  the 
greatest  part  of  Spain,  froni  the  rock  of  Gibraltar  to  the  Pyr- 
enees. Amidst  their  civil  divisions,  an  Arabian  emir  of 
Saragdssa  impMred  his  protection  in  the  diet  of  Paderbom. 
ChaileBBagiie  tindertook  the  expedition,  restored  the  emir, 
and,  withont  distincikm  of  £udi,  impartiaUy  crashed  the  re- 
sistance of :  the:  Ohiistians,  and  rewarded  the  obedience  and 
serviced  of  the  Mahometans.  In  his  absence  be  instituted  the 
Spaniak  mttrbh,^** /which  extended  from  the  Pyrenees  to  the 
R&v^  Ebro:  Balnoelona  was  the  neeideaoe  of  the  French  gov- 
einbr:  hd  possessed  the  counties  of  RousUlcn  and  VakUonia  ; 
and  thecin&nt  kingdoms  of  Navarre  and  Arragm  were  sub- 
ject to  his  jurisdiction.  IIL  As  king  of  the  Lombards,  and 
patrician  of  Rome,  he  reigned  over  the  greatest  part  of 
Etailt,'*'  'a  tract  of  a  thousand  miles  from  the  Alps  to  the 
borders'  o£  Oalabria; '  The  duchy  of  Bt^UvenUun^  a  Lombard 
Oef,  had  f^read,  iat  the  ezpenas  of  the  Greeks,  over  the  mod- 
Charles  the  Bsid,  wbich  dednoef  this  royal  pedigree^  I  doubt  whether 
Etsaar  Mitoeqfienf  liii)csl>f  the  utSi  kaSi&i.  een^ries  are  equally  firm ; 
yet  the  whole:  ur  approved  and  defeonded  by  11  OaU]ard,'(tbiii:  ii 
p.  60-^81,  803^906.)  wlio  al&mw  that  the  fi^iuly  of  Moiite8m]i0tt  (not 
of  the  President  de  Montesquieu)  is  descendeid,  in  the  femaliQ  line,  from 
Glotaire  and  Cflovis — sn  innocent  ^etensioii  I 

♦••  The  gtovernora  or  counts  of  the  Spanish  march  revolted  from 
CharW  the  Simple  about  the  jear  SCO;  and  ti  poor  pittance,  the 
BAoaiUeB^  has  .bc«n  recovered  in  1642^  by  the.  kings  ol  Fraaioe,  (Lon- 
guerue,.  Description  de  la  France, .  tpm.  i  p. .  2$2Q-i— 1^22.)  Yet  ■  the 
Rousillon  contains  188,900  subjects,  and  annually  p^js  2,600,000  livres^ 
(Necker,  Administratida  des  Finances,  torn,  l  p  278,  279;)  more 

ople,  perhaps,  end  doubtless  more  money  than  the  mtreh  of  Char" 


■""VSefamicK;  Hisi  des  AUensnds,  lorn,  ii  p.  800,  ^ 
VOL.  v.— C 
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ern  kingdom  of  Naples;  But  Arrediis,  tlie  reigciDg  duke) 
refused  to  be  iocluded  in  the  slavery  of  his  country ;  assumed 
the  independent  title  of  prince ;  and  opposed  his  sword  to  the 
Carlovingian  monarchy.  Hi&  defence  was  firm,  his  submis- 
sion was  not  inglorious,  and  the  emperor  :W«s  content  with  an 
easy  tribute,  the  demolition  of  his  fortresses,  and  the  adknowi- 
edgment,  on  his  coins,  of  a  supreme  lord.  The  >artful  flattery 
of  his  son  Grimoald  added  the  appellation  of  £sther,  but  h^  i 
asserted  his  dignity  with  prudence,  and  Bem^entum  insen*  Xy 
sibly  escaped  from  the  French  yoke."*  I VT  Oharlemagne  / 
was  the  first  who  united  Gbrmant  under  the  same  sceptre. 
The  name  of  Oriental  France  is  preserved  in  the  circle  of  Fran* 
conia  ;  and  the  people  of  Hesie  and  Thwiringia  were  recently 
incorporated  with  the  victors,  by  the  conformity  of  religion 
and  government  The  AUmannij  so  formidable  to  the  Ro- 
mans, were  the  &ithful  vassals  amd  confederates  of  the 
Franks ;  and  their  country  was  inscribed  yntkm  the  modem 
limits  of  AUaeey  Swahuz^  and  Switsserland,  The  Ba^odrians, 
with  a  similar  indulgence  of  their  laws  and  manners,  were 
less  patient  of  a  master:  the  repeated  treasons  of  Tasillo  jus- 
tified the  abolition  of  their  hereditary  dukes ;  and  their  power 
was  shared  among  the  counts,  who  judged  and  guarded 
that  important  frontier.  But  the  north  of  Germany,  ^om  the 
Rhine  and  beyond  the  Elbe,  was  still  hostile  and  Pagan ;  nor 
was  it  till  after  a  war  of  thirty-three  years  that  the  Saxons( 
bowed  under  the  yoke  of  Christ  and  of  Charlemagne;  The 
idols  and  their  votaries  were  extirpated:  the  foundation  of 
eight  bishoprics,  of  Munsteir,  C^nabui^h,  Paderbbm,  and  Min- 
den,  of  Bremen,  Verden,  Hildesheim,  and  Halberstadt,  define, 
on  either  side  of  the  Weser,  the  bounds  of  ancient  Saxony^ 
these  episcopal  seats  were  the  first  schools  and  cities  of  thai 
savage  land ;  and  the  religion  and  humanity  of  the  children 
atoned,  in  some  degree,  for  the  massacre  of  the  patents. 
Beyond  the  Elbe,  the  Slavi,  or  Sclavonians,  of  similar  mwi- 
ners  and  various  denominations,  overspread  the  modem  doh. 
minions  of  Prussia,  Poland,  and  Bohemia,  and  some  transient 
marks  of  obedience  have  tempted  the  French  historian  to 
extend  the  empire  to  the  Baltic  and  the  Vistula.  The  con- 
quest or  conversion  of  those  countries  is  of  a  more  receni 
age ;  but  the  first  union  of  Bohemia  with  the  Germanic  body 
may  be  justly  ascribed  to  the  arms  of  Charlemagne.    V.  He 

*'*  See  Giannooe,  torn.  i.  p^  8*74,  375,  and  the  AnnaUvof  Mnmtnri 
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retaliated  on  the  Avars,  or  Huns  of  Pannonia,  the  same 
calamities,  whiofa  they  had  inflicted  on  the  nations.  Their 
rings,  the  wooden  fortifications  which  endreled  their  districts 
and  villages,  were  broken  down  by  the  triple  effort  of  a 
French  army,  that  was  poured  into  their  country  by  land  and 
water,  through  the  Carpathian  mountains  and  along  the  plain 
of  the  Danube.  After  »  bloody  tx>nfiict  of  eight  years,  the 
loss  of  some  French  generals  was  avenged  by  the  slaughter 
of  the  most  noblei  Hnns  :  the  relics  of  the  nation  submitted  j 
the  royal  residenco  of  the  chagan  was  left  desolate  and  un> 
known ;  and  the  treasures,  the  rapine  of  two  hundred  and  tifty 
years,  enriched  the  victorious  troops,  or  decorated  the  churchee 
of  Italy  and.  Gaul."*  After  the  ivedtictTon  of  Pannonia,  tL* 
empire  of  Charlemagne  wite  bounded  only  by  the  conflux  of 
the  Danube  with  the  Teyss  and  the  Save :  the  provinces  of 
Istria,  libumia,  and  Dalmatia.  were  an  easy,  though  unprofita- 
ble, accession ;  and  it  was  an  effect  of  his  moderation,  that  he 
left  the  maritime  cities  nnder  the  real  or  nominal  sovereignty 
of  the  Greeks.  But  these  distant  possessions  added  more  to 
the  reputation  than  to  thei  power  of  the  Latin  emperor ;  nor 
did  he  risk  any  ecclesiastical  fotindations  to  reclaim  the  Barba- 
rians from  their  vagrant  life  and  idolatfbus  worship.  Some 
canals  of  commiinication  between'  the  rivers,  the  Sa6ne  and 
the  Meuse,  the  Rhine  and  the  Danube,  were  faintly  attempt- 
ed."' Their  execution  would  have  vivified  the  empire;  and 
more  cost  and  labor  were  often  wast^ed  in  the  structure  of  a 
cathedral.* 

If  we. retrace  the  outlines  of  this  geographical  picture,  it 

"^  Quot  pr«lia  in  eo  gesta  1  quantum  sanguinis  effusum  sit  I  Tes- 
tator vacua  onmi  habititione  Pandonia,  et  locus  in  quo  regia  Oa^ani 
fuit  ita  deaertuSfi  ut  ne  •  yestigium  '  quidcm  humanss  habitation!? 
appareat  Tota  in  hoc  bello  Hunnorum  nobiUtas  periit,  tota  gloria 
decidit,  onmis  pecunia  et  oongesti  ez  longo  tempore  thesauri  direpti 
sunt.    Eginhard,  cxiiL 

"'  The  junction  of  the  Rhine  and  Danube  was  undertaken  only 
for  the  service  of  the  Pannonian  war,  (Gaillard,  Vie  de  Charlemagne, 
tom.  iL  p.  812 — 815.)  The. canal,  whidi  would  have  been  only  two 
leagues  in  length,  and  of  which  some  traces  are  still  extant  in  Swabia, 
was  interrupted  by  excessive  rains,  military  avocations,  and  supersti- 
tious fears,  (Schspflin,  Hist  de  TAcad^mie  des  Inscriptions,  torn. 
xviiL  p.  266.    Molimina  fluviorum,  Ac.,  jungendoriun,  p.  59 — 62.) 


"*  I  should  doubt  this  in  the  tune  of  Charlemagne,  even  if  the  term  ' 
pended  "  were  substituted  for  **  wasted." — M. 
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will  be  seen  that  tke  empire  of  the  Franks  extended,  between 
east  and  west,  from  the  Ebro  to  the  Elbe  oir  Yistala ;  between 
the  north  and  south,  from  the  duchj  of  Beaeiventam  to  the* 
I^iver  Eyder,  the  perpetiu^  boundary  of  Qemianj'  and  Den^ 
mark.  The  personal  and  poHtKul  importance  of  Oharlemi^ne^ 
was  magnified  by  the  distj-^ew  aad  dWision.!of  the  test  of 
Europe.  The  islands  of  Oroat  Bidtain  and-  Ireland  were 
disputed  by  a  crowd  of  princes  of  Saxon  or  Scottish  origin : 
and,  after  the  loss  of  Spain,  the  Christian  and  Gbthic  kingdom 
of  Alphonso  the  Chaste  was  confined  to  the  narrow  range  of 
theAsturian  mountains..  These  pn^tty  sovereigns  revered  the 
power  or  virtue  of  the  Carlovingiiin  monarch,  in4>lofed  the 
honor  and  support  of  his  alliance^  and  styled  him  their  com* 
mon  parent,  the  sole  and  supreime  emperor  of  the  West,"' 
He  maintained  a  more  equal  intercourse  with  the  caliph  Ha- 
run  al  Basbid,"^  whose  dominipn  stretched  from  AiHca  to' 
India,  and  accepted  from  his  ambassadors .  a  tent,  a  water- 
clock,  an  elephant,  and  the  k^s  ofthe  Holy  Sepnlohre.  It 
13  not  easy  to  conceive  the  private  friendship  of  a  Frank  and 
an  Arab,  who, were  strangers  to  each  other's  person,  and  lan- 
guage, and  religion,:  but  their  public  correspondence  was 
S>unded  on  vanity,  and  their  remotjd  situation  left  bo  room 
for  a  competition  of  interest*  Two  thirds  of  the  Westem 
empire  of  Bome  were  subject  to  Charlemagne,  and.  the' defi* 
ciency  was  amply  supplied^ by  his  cominand  of  the  inacce»- 
sible  or  invincible  natipns  of  Q^rwmj'  But  in  the. choice  of 
his  enemies,^  we  may  be  reasonably  surprised  that  he  so  ofl<&u 


"•  See  Eginhard,  c.  16,  and  Gaillard,  torn.  u.  p.  861 — ^885,  who 
mentk)ni,  with  a  looee  reference,  the  intdreourae  of' Charlemagne  and 
Egbert,  the  emperor's  gift  of  his  own  tword,  and  the  modest  answer  of 
hi}  Saxon  disciple.  The  anecdote,  if  goniiine,  would  have  sdonied  our 
English  histories.  .    . 

"^  The  correspondence  is  mentioned  only  in  the  French  annals,  and 
the  Orientals  aro  ignorant  of  the  caliph's  friendship  for  the  ChrUtian 
dog — a  polite  apjiellation,  whi<^  iHarun  besto^  on  the  emperor  of 
the  Greeks. 


*  Had  he  the  choM  7  M.  Gfiizot  has  eloqrxeiitly  described  the  position 
of  Charlemagne  toiMMM^B  the  Soxoas.  H  ^  -fit  face  par  le  conquete';  la 
gaerre  defensive  prit  *\  fortne  offisilsive:  il .transporta  la  Intto  sar  le  terri> 
toire  des  peaples  qui  voalaieot  envahir  le  ffien;  il  travalDa  a  assenqr  lea 
taoes  ^trangeres,  et  exii/per  lea  croyanoes  emiemies.  De  la  son  mode  da 
foavemement  et  la  fondation  de  son  empire :  la  gnerre  offensive  et  la  qon- 
ladle  voolueat^cette  vasia  et  redoatable  nnit^.  Compare  observatlona  m 
Jw  Uuarterfy  Review,  vo).  xlviiL,  and  James's  Life  of  Charlemagne.— 4C 
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pceferred  the  poverty  of  the  nortli  to  the  riches  of  the  soutli. 
The  three-and-thirty  campaigns  laboriously  consumed  in  the 
woods  and  morasses  of  Germany  would  have  sufficed  to  assert 
the  amplitude  of  his  title  by  the  expulsion  of  the  Gre^  from 
Italy  and  the  Saracens  from  Spain.  The  weakness  of  tha 
Greeka  would  have  insured  an  easy  victory ;  and  the  holy  oru- 
Bade  against  the  Saracens  woakl  have  been  prompted  by  glory 
and  revenge,  and  loudly  justrfied  by  religion  and  policy^  Per- 
haps, in  his  expeditions  beyond  the  Rhine  and  the  Elbe,  he 
aspired  to  save  his  monarchy  from  the  £ate  of  the  Roman  em- 
pire, to  disarm  the  enemies  of  civilized  society,  and  to  eradicate 
the  seed  of  future  emigrations.  But  it  has  been  wisely  ob- 
served, that^  in  a  light  of  precaution,  all  conquest  must  be  in- 
efieetual,  unless  it  could  be  universal,  since  the  increasing  circle 
must  be  involved  in  a  larger  sphere  of  hostility."*  The  sub- 
}ugati<m  of  Germany  withdrew  the  veil  which  had  so  long  con- 
cealed the  continent  or  islands  of  Scandinavia  from  the  knowl- 
edge of  Europe,  and  awakened  the  torpid  courage  of  their 
bart)arous  natives.  The  fiercest  of  the  Saxon  idolaters  escaped 
from  the  Christian  tyrant  to  their  brethren  of  the  North ;  the 
Ocean  and  Mediterranean  were  covered  with  their  piratical 
fleets ;  and  Charlemagne  beheld  with  a  sigh  the  destructive 
progress  of  the  Normans,  who,  in  less  than  seventy  years, 
precipitated  the  fall  of  his  race  and  monarchy. 

Had  the  pope  and  the' Romans  revived  the  primitive  con- 
stitution, the  titles  of  emperor  and  Augustus  were  conferred 
on  Charlemagne  for  the  term  of  his  life ;  and  his  successors, 
on  each  vacancy,  must  have  ascended  the  throne  by  a  formal 
or  tadt  election.  But  the  association  of  his  son  Lewis  the 
Rous  asserts  the  independent  right  of  monarchy  and  con- 
quest, and  the  emperor  seems  on  this  occasion  to  have  fore- 
seen and  prevented  the  latent  claims  of  the  clergy.  The 
royal  youth  was  commanded  to  take  the  crown  from  the 
altar,  and  with  his  own  hands  to  place  it  on  his  head,  as  a  gif^ 
whidi  he  held  from  God,  his  &ther,  and  the  nation."*    ThA 

*»*  Gaaiard,  torn,  il  p.  861—865,  471— 476,  492.  I  have  borrowed 
liiB  judidous  remarks  on  Charlemagne's  plan  of  conquest,  and  the  judi- 
cioaB  distinction  of  his  enemies  of  the  first  and  the  second  m^miU^ 
(torn.  ii.  p,  184,  509,  <fcc.) 

^^*  Thegan,  the  biographer  of  Lewis,  relates  this  coronation :  and 
Baronius  has  honestly  transcribed  it,  (A.  D.  818,  No.  18,,<Shx  Set 
Oaiflard,  torn,  il  p.  506,  507,  508,)  howsoever  adverse^to  the  daima  of 
thepopca    For  the  series  of  the  Oarlovngtaos,  see  the  hittoriam  el 
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same  ceremony  was  repeated,  though  irith  less  energy,  in  tht 
subsequent  associations  of  Lothaire  and  Lewis  the  Second : 
the  Carlovingian  soeptre  was  transmitted  from  father  to  son 
in  a  lineal  descent  of  four  generations ;  and  the  ambition  of 
the  popes  was  reduced  to  the  empty  honor  of  crowning  and 
anointing  these  hereditary  princes,  who  were  already  invested 
with  their  power  and  dominions. .  The  pious  Lewis  survived 
his  brothers,  and  embraced  the  whole  empire  of  Charle- 
magne ;  but  the  nations  and  the  nobles,  his  bishops  and  his 
children,  quickly  discerned  that  this  mighty  mass '  was  no 
longer  inspired  by  the  same  soul ;  and  the  foundations  ,were 
undermined  to  the  centre,  while  the  external  «urfiice'  was  yet 
fair  and  entire.  After  a  war,  or  battle,  which  consumed  one 
hundred  thousand  Franks,  the  empire  was  divided  by  treaty 
between  his  three  sons,  who  had  violated  every  filial  and  fra- 
ternal dutv.  The  kingdoms  of  Germany  and  France  were 
forever  separated  ;  the  provinces  of  Gaul,  between  the  Bhone 
and  the  Alps,  the  Meuse  and  the  Rhine,  were  assigned,  with 
Italy,  to  the  Imperial  dignity  of  Lothaire.  In  the  partition  of 
his  share,  Lorraine  and  Aries,  two  recent  and  trau^tory  king- 
doms, were  bestowed  on  the  younger  children;  and  Lewis 
the  Second,  his  eldest  son,  was  content  with  the  realm  of 
Italy,  the  proper  and  sufficient  patrimony  of  a  Boman  em- 
peror. On  his  death  without  any  male  issue,  the  vacant 
throne  was  disputed  by  his  uncles  and  cousins,  and  the  popes 
most  dexterously  seized  the  occasion  of  judging  the  claims 
and  merits  of  the  candidates,  and  of  bestowing  on  the  most 
obsequious,  or  most  liberal,  the  Imperial  oflSce  of  advocate  of 
the  Roman  church.  The  dr^  of  the  Carlovingian  race  no 
longer  exhibited  any  symptoms  of  virtue  or  power,  and  the 
ridiculous  epithets  of  the  bardy  the  stammerer^  the  fcUj  and 
the  simple,  distinguished  the  tanie  and  uniform  features  of  a 
crowd  of  kings  alike  deserving  of  oblivion.  By  the  &ilure 
of  the  collateral  branches,  the  whole  inheritance  devolved  to 
Cha.les  the  Fat,  the  last  emperor  of  his  family  :!his  insanity 
authorized  the  desertion  of  Germany,  Italy,  and  France :  he 
was  deposed  in  a. diet,  and  solicited  his,  daily  bread  from  the 
rebels,  by  whose  contempt  his  life  and  liberty  had  been 
«pared.;  According  to  the  measure  of  their  force,  the  govern- 
ors, the  bishops,  and  the  lords,  usurped  the  fragments  of  the 


iirance,  Italy,  and  Germany ;  Pfeffel,  Schmidt,  Velly,  Mnratori,  and 
•veo  Voltaire,  whose  pictures  are  sometimes  just,  ana  always  pleaany 
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filing  empire ;  and  some  preferenoe  was  shown  to  the 
female  or  illegitimate  blood  of  Charlemagne.  Of  the  greater 
part,',  the  title  and  possession  were  alike  doubtful,  and  the 
merit  was  adeduate  to  the  contracted  scale  of  their  dominions. 
Those  who  could  appear  with  an  army  at  the  gates  of  Rome 
were  crowned  emperors  in  the  Vatican;  but  their  modesty 
was  more  frequently  satisfied  with  the  appellation  of  kings 
of  Italy:  and  the  whole  term  of  seventy-four  years  may  be 
deemed  a  vacancy,  from  the  abdication  of  Charles  the  Fat  to 
the  establishment  of  Otho  the  First 

Otho*"  was  of  the  noble  race  of  the  dukes  of  Saxony; 
and  if  he  truly  descended  from  Witikind,  the  adversary  and 
proselyte  of  Charlemagne,  the  posterity  of  a  vanquished 
people  was  exalted  to  reign  over  their  conquerors.  His 
father,  Henry  the  Fowler,  was  elected,  by  the  suffrage  of  the 
nation,  to  save  and  institute  the  kingdom  of  Germany.  Its 
limits  "•  were  enlarged  on  every  side  by  his  son,  the  first  and 
greatest  of  the  Othos.  A  portion  of  Gaul,  to  the  west  of  the 
Rhine,  along  the  banks  of  the  {leuse  and  the  Moselle,  was 
assigned  to  the  Germans,  by  whose  blood  and  language  it  has 
been  tinged  since  the  time  of  Caesar  and  Tacitus,  Between 
the  Rhine,  the  Rhone,  and  the  Alps,  the  successors  of  Otho 
acquired  a  vain  supremacy  over  the  broken  kingdoms  of  Bur- 
gundy and  Aries.  In  the  North,  Christianity  was  propagated 
by  the  sword  of  Otho,  the  conqueror  and  apostle  of  the  Slavic 
nations  of  the  Elbe  and  Oder :  the  marches  of  Brandenburgh 
and  Sleswick  were  fortified  with  German  colonies ;  and  the 
king  of  Denmark,  the  dukes  of  Poland  and  Bohemia,  con- 
Cessed  themselves  his  tributary  vassals.  At  the  head  of  a 
victorious  army,  he  passed  the  Alps,  subdued  the  kingdom 
of  Italy,  delivered  the  pope,  and  forever  fixed  the  Imperial 
crown  in  the  name   and   nation  of  Germany.     From   that 

"*  He  was  the  son  of  Otho,  the  son  of  Ludolph,  iu  whose  favor 
the  Duchy  of  Saxony  had  been  instituted,  A.  D.  868.  Ruotgerus, 
the  biographer  of  a  St  Briuio,  (Bibliot  Bunavianse  Catalog,  torn.  iiL 
voL  ii.  p.  679,)  gives  a  splendid  character  of  his  family.  Atavoruoi 
atavi  usque  ad  hominum  memoriam  omnes  nobilissimi ;  nullus  in 
eorum  stirpo .  ignotus,  nullus  degener  facile  reperitur,  (apud  Struvinm, 
Corp.  Hist  German,  p.  216.)  Yet  Gundling  (in  Henrico  Aucupe)  is 
not  satisfied  of  his  descent  from  Witikind. 

*".  See  the  treatise  of  Gonringius,  (de  Finibus  Imperii  Germanici, 
.Francofurt  1680,  in  4to. :)  he  rejects  the  extravagant  and  ixnpro])er 
scale  of  the  Roman  and  Carlovmgian  empires,  and  discusses  ivitli 
noderation  the  rights  of  Germany,  her  vassals,  and  her  neighbors. 
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memorable  »ra,  two ,  maxim?  of.  public  jamprudenoe  were 
.introduced  bv  force  a,ud  ratified  by  time..  L  That  tide  prince, 
who  was  elected  in  the  (jerman  diet,  acquired,  from  that  id- 
Btant,  the  subject  kijigdoms  of  Italy,  aad  Rome.  U.  But'  that 
he  might  not  legally  assume  the  titles  of  emperor  and  Augus- 
tus, till  he  h'ad  received .  the  cro^n  fjrQm'j^e|liands  of  the 
Boraan  pontiff;  •**.  .  .  .,r;,^...,* 

The  Imperial  dignity  of  Charlem^ne/V^  announced  to 
the  East  by  the  alteration  of  his  styl^;  aiid  instead.' of  salut- 
ing lus  fathers,  the  Greek  emperors,  he  presumed  to  adopt 
.the  more  equal  and  familiar  appellation  "of  brother*"*  -fef- 
haps  in  his  connection  with  Irene  he  aspired  to  thp  name  of. 
husband :  his  embassy  to  Constantinople  spoke  the  language 
of  peace  and  fri^^ndship,  and  might  <3onceal  a  treaty  of  mar- 
riage with  that  ambitious  pnncess,  who  had  renounced  the 
most  sacred  duties  of  a  mother.  The  nature,  the  duration, 
the  probable  consequences  of  such  a  union  between  two  dis- 
tant and  dissonant  empires,  it  is  impossible  to  conjecture ;  but 
the  unanimous  silence  of  the  Latins  may  teach  us  to  suspect, 
that  the  report  was  invented  by  the  enemies  of.  Iren^e,  to 
charge  her  with  the  guilt  of  betraving  the  church  and  ^tstte  to 
the  strangers  of  the  West."*  The  French  ambi^dors  were 
the  spectators,  and  had  nearly  been  the  victims,, of  the  con- 
spiracy of  Nicephorus,  and  the  national  hatreds  Constantino- 
ple was  exasperated  by  the  treason  and  sacrilege  of  ancient 
Kome :  a  proverb,  "  That  the  Franks  were  good  friends  and 
bad  neighbors,"  was  in  every  one's  mouth;  but  it  was  dan- 
gerous to  provoke  a  neighbor  who  might  be  tempted  to  re- 
iterate, in  the  churchy  of  ^L^  Sophia,  the  ceremony  of  his 
Imperial  coronation;     After  a  tedious  journey  of  circuit  and 

^^*  The  poww  of  custom  fivrcee  me  to  number  OoiirRd  I  amd  Henry 
L,  the  Fowler,  in  the  list  of  emperors,  a  title  which  was  never  assumed 
by  those  kings  of  Germany.  The  Italians,  Muratori  for  instance,  are 
more  scrupulous  and  correct,  and  only  reckon  the  princes  who  have 
been  crowned  at  Rome, 

'^"  Invidiam  tamen  suscepti  nominis  (0.  P.  imperatoribus  super  hoo 
indignantibus)  magni  tulit  patientia,  yidtque  eorum  contumaciam 
.  .  .  mittendo  ad  eos  crebras  legationes,  et  in  epistolia  fratres  eos 
appellando.  Eginhard,  c.  28,  p.  128.  Perhaps  it  was  on  their  account 
that,  like  Augustus,  he  affected  some  reluctance  to  receive  the  empire. 

***  Theophanes  speaks  of  the  eoronation  and  unction  of  Charles^ 
KripouXXof  (Chrono^ra{>h.  p.  i89.9,)  and  of  Jiis  treaty  of  marriage  wUk 
Irene,  (^  402,)  which  is  unknown  to  the  Latins.  Gaillard  relates  bk 
taraneactions  with  the  Greek  empire,  (tom.  il  p.  446— -468.) 
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ddaj^  the  amlMMsadom  of  Nicephonis  found  hinU  in  Ilib  camp, 
onihe  banks  of  the  River  Sala ;  and  Charlemagne  affected  to 
confound  their  vanity  bj  displaying,  in  a  Franconian  village, 
the  pomp,  or  at  least  the  pride,  of  the  Byzantine,  palace.'" 
The  Greeks  were  successively  led  through  four  halls  of 
audience :  in  the  first  they  were  ready  to  fall  prostrate  before 
a  splen^d  personage  in  a  chair  of  state,  till  he  informed  them 
that  he  was  only  a  servant,  the  constable,  or  master  of  the 
hoBse,  of  the  emperor.  The  same  mistake,  and. the  same  an- 
swer, were  repe^ed  in  the  apartments  of  the  count  palatine, 
the  steward,  and  the  chamberlain ;  and  their  impatience  was 
gradually  heightened,  till  the  doors  of  the  presence-chamber 
were  thisown  open,  and  they  beheld  the  genuine  monarch,  on 
his  throne,  enriched  with  the  foreign  luxury  which  he  despised, 
and  encircled  with  the  love  and  reverence  of  his  victorious 
chie&.  A  treaty  of  peace  and  alliance  was  concluded  be- 
tween the  two  empires,  and  the  limits  of  the  East  and  West 
were  defined  by  the  right  of  present  possession.  But  the 
Greeks"'  soon  forgot  this  humiliating  equality,  or  remembered 
it  only  to -hate  the  Barbarians  by  whom  it  was  extorted.  Dur- 
ing the  short  union  of  virtue  and  power,  they  respectfully 
saluted  the  augu$t  Charlemagne^  with  the  acclamations  of 
basileus^  and  emperor  of  the  Boroans.  As  soon  as  these 
qualities  were  separated  in  the  person  of  his  pious  son,  the 
Byzantine  letters  were  inscribed,.  ^  To  the  king,  or,  as  he 
styles  himself  the  emperor  of  the  Franks  and  Lombards.^ 
When  both  power  and  virtue  were  extinct,  they  <  despoiled 
Lewis  the  Second  of  his  hereditary  title,  and  with  the  bar- 
barous appellation  of  rex  or  regoy  degraded  him  among  the 
crowd  of  Latin  pirinces.  His  reply  "^  is  expressive  of  his 
weakness :  he  proves,  with  some  learning,  that,  both  in  sacred 

>**  Gailkurd  very  properly  obseryes,  that  this  pageant  was  a  fiirc« 
•uitable  to  children  only;  bntthstitwas  indeed  represented  in  the 
presence,  and  for  the  benefit,  of  children  of  a  larger  growth. 

^'*  Compare,  in  the  original  te^ts  collected  by  Pagi,  (torn,  ill  A.  D. 
812,  NOw  7,  A  D.  824,  No.  10,  &c^)  the  contrast  of  Qiarlemagne  and 
his  SOD ;  to  the  finrmer  the  ambassadors  of  Michael  (who  were  indeed 
disavowed)  mere  sno,  id  est  lingui  Griec&  .  laudes  dizerunt,  impera- 
torem  enm  et  BaviUa  appellantes ;  to  the  latter,  Voeato  imperatori 
Ftaneorum,  Ac 

>>«  See  the  epistle,  in  Paralipomena,  of  the  anonymous  writer  of 
Salerno,' (Script  ItaL  torn,  il  pars  il  p.  248—264,  e.  93 — 10*7,)  whom 
Baronius  (A.b;  871,  No.  61 — 71)  mistook  for  Eichempert,  whea  he 
^nyMeribed  it  in  his  Annals. 
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and  profane  hktory,  the  name  of  king  is  synonymous  with  the 
GreeK  word  basiletis:  if,  at  Constantinople,  it  were  assumed 
in  a  more  exclusive  and  imperial  sense,  he  claims  from  his 
ancestors,  and  from  the  popes,  a  just  participation  of  the 
honors  of  the  Boman.  purple.  The  same  controversy  was 
revived  in  the  reign  of  the  Othus;  and  their  ambiusador 
describes,  in  lively  colors,  the  insolence  of  the  Byzantine 
c»urf  *  The  Greeks  affbcted  to  despise  the  poverty  and 
ignorance  of  the  Franks  and  Saxons ;  and  in  their  last  deeUne 
refused  to  prostitute  to  the  kings  of  Germany  the  title  of  Ro-  * 
man  emperors. 

These  emperors,  in  the  election  of  the  popes,  continued  to 
exercise  the  powers  which  had  been  assumed  by  the  Gothic 
and  Grecian  princes ;  and  the  importance  of  this  prerogative 
increased  with  the  temporal  estate  and  spiritual  jurisdiction 
of  the  Roman  church.  In  the  Christian  aristocracy,  the  prin- 
cipal members  of  the  clergy  still  formed  a  senate  to  assist 
the  administration,  and  to  supply  the  vacancy,  of  the  bishop. 
Rome  was  divided  into  twenty-eight  parishes,  and  each  parish 
was  governed  by  a  cardinal  priest,  or  presbyter,  a  title  which, 
however  common  or  modest  in  its  origin,  has  aspired  to  em- 
ulate the  purple  of  kings.  Their  number  was  enlarged  by 
the  association  of  the  seven  deacons  of  the  most  considerable 
hospitals,  the  seven  palatine  judges  of  the  Lateran,  and  some 
dignitaries  of  the  church.  This  ecclesiastical  senate  .  was 
directed  by  the  seven  cardinaUbishops  of  the  Roman  prov- 
ince, who  were  less  occupied  in  the  suburb  dioceses  of  Ostia, 
Porto,  VelitrsB,  Tusculum,  Prseneste,  Tibur,  and  the  Sabines, 
than  by  their  weekly  service  in  the  Lateran,  and  their  supe- 
rior share  in  the  honors  and  authority  of  the  apostolic  see. 
On  the  ^death  of  the  pope,  these  bishops  recommended  a  suc- 
cessor to  the  suffrage  of  the  college  of  cardinals,"*  and  their 

"*■  Ipe  enim  vos,  non  imperatcrem,  id  est  Bao'iAca  suft  lingul,  sed 
ob  iodignatioDem  P'iya,  id  est  re(fem  nostra  vocabat,  liutpraod,  in 
Legal  in  Script  ItaL  torn,  il  pars  i  p.  479.  The  pope  had  exhorted 
NicephoruB,  emperor  of  the  Oreek*^  to. make  peace  with. Oikb/ the 
august  emperor  of  the  i2oma9U-~quaB  inscriptio  secnndum ;  GrsBoos 
peocatoria  et  temeraria . . .  imperatorem  inquiunt,  ttnttwr •a/an,  JRo- 
vumontmy  Auguttvm,  magnwn^  wlum,  Nicephorum,  (p.  486.)    • 

*^*  The  origin  and  progress  of  the  title  of  cardinal  may  be  (bund  in 
Thomassinv  (Discipline  de  TEglise,  torn.  L  p.  1261-^1298,)  Muratorl 
(Anti^oitat.  Italias  Medii  ^vi,  torn,  vl  Dissert.  IxL  p.  159 — 182,)  anil 
Moahemi,  (Institut  Hist  Eocles.  p.  845-^847,)  who  aecucaJtiely  r^- 
oiarks  the  form  and  changes  gt  the  electioo.    The  cardinal-biihr^yi^ 
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ehoioe  was  ratified  C/r  rejected  hj  the  applause  or  clamor  of 
the  Roman  peo]»'<e.  But  the  election  was  imperfect;  nor 
could  the  pontiff  be  legally  consecrated  till  the  emperor,  the 
advocate  of  the  church,  had  graciously  signified  his  approba- 
tion and  consent.  The  royal  commissioner  examined,  on  the 
spot,  the  form  and  freedom  of  the  proceedings;  nor  was  it 
till  after  a  previous  scrutiny  into  the  qualifications  of  the  can- 
didates, that  he  accepted  an  oath  of  fidelity,  and  confirmed 
the  donations  which  had  successively  enriched  the  patrimony 
of  St  Peter.  In  the  frequent  schisms,  the  rival  claims  were 
submitted  to  the  sentence  of  the  emperor ;  and  in  a  synod 
of  bishops  he  presumed  to  judge,  to  condemn,  and  to  punish, 
the  crimes  of  a  guilty  ponti£  Otiio  the  First  imposed  a  treaty 
on  the  senate  and  people,  who  engaged  to  prefer  the  candi* 
date  most  acceptable  to  his  majesty  :^"  bis  successors  antici- 
pated or  prevented  their  choice :  they  bestowed  the  Roman 
benefice,  like  the  bishoprics  of  Cologne  or  Bamberg,  on  their 
(Chancellors  or  preceptors ;  and  whatever  might  be  the  merit 
of  a  Frank  or  Saxon,  his  name  sufficiently  attests  the  inter- 
position of  foreign  power.  These  acts  of  prerogative  were 
most  spedoQsly  excused  by  the  vices  of  a  popular  election. 
The  competitor  who  had  been  excluded  by  the  cardinals 
appealed  to  the  passions  or  avarice  of  the  raultituae;  the 
Vatican  and  the  Lateran  were  stained  with  blood ;  and  the 
most  powerful  senators,  the  marquises  of  Tuscany  and  the 
eounts  of  Tusculum,  held  the  apostolic  see  in  a  long  and  dis- 
graceful servitude.  The  Roman  ponti£&,  of  the  ninth  and 
tenth  centuries,  were  insulted,  imprisoned,  and  murdered,  by 
their  tyrants ;  and  such  was  their  indigence,  after  the  loss  and 
usurpation  of  the  ecclesiastical  patrimonies,  that  they  could 
neither  stipport  the  state  of  a  prince,  nor  exercise  the  charity 
of  a  priest.**'    The  influence  of  two  sister  prostitutes,  Maro- 

^  highly  exalted  by  Peter  Damianus,  are  sunk  to  a  level  with  the  reflt 
of  the  sacred  college. 

"'  Firmiter  juranted,  nunquam  se  papam  elccturos  aut  aadinaturos, 
piteter  oonsensum  et  electionem  Othoais  et  filii  sul  (Liutprand,  1.  vi.  c. 
6,  p.  472.)  This  important  concession  may  either  supply  or  confirm 
the  decree  of  the  clergy  and  people  of  Rome,  so  fiercely  rejected  by 
Baronius,  Pagi,  and  Muratori,  (A.  D.  964,)  and  so  well  defended  atu\ 
explained  by  St  Mare,  ^Abr6ge,  torn.  ii.  p.  808 — 816,  torn.  iv.  p.  1167 
— 1185.)  donsult  the  histori<^  critic,  and  the  Annals  of  Muratori,  foi 
for  the  election  and  confirmation  of  each  pope. 

'  ***  The  oppresBton  and  vices  of  the  Roman  church,  in  the  zth  can< 
fury,  are  strongly  painted  in  th^  history  and  legation  of  Liutpranci 
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na  and  Theoqora,  was  founded  on  their  wealth  and,  beauty, 
their  political  and  amorous  intrigues  :  the  paost  strenuous^ 
their  lovers  were  rewarded  with  the  Roman  mitre,  and  their 
reign  "•  may  have  suggested  to  the  darker  ages  "*  the  &ble  **' 
of  a  female  pope.'**  The  bastard  son,  the  grandson,  and  the 
great-grandson  of  Marozia,  a  rare  genealogy,  were  seated  in 
Qie  chair  of  St  Peter,  and  it  was  at  the  age  of  nineteen  years 
that  the  second  of  these  became  the  head  of  the  LaUn  church.* 


(see  p.  440»  460, 471--476, 479,  ^;)  utd  it  it  whimsical  enough  to 
observe  Huratori  temperioff  the  invectives  of  Baronios  agioiist  the 

ipes.  Bat  these  popes  had  been  chosen,  not  by  the  cardinals,  but  by 
ly-patrons. 

'^  The  time  of  Pope  Joan  (papissa  Joanna)  is  placed  somewhat 
earlier  than  Theodora  or  Blaroiia ;  and  the  two  years  of  her  imaginary 
reign  are  fordhly  inserted  between  Leo  IV.  and  Benedict  III.  Bat 
the  oontemporaiT  Anastatius  indissolubly  links  the  death  of  Leo  ann 
the  elevation  of  Benedict,  (illica  mox,  p.  247 ;)  and  the  aocurat^ 
chronology  of  Pagi,  Muratori,  and  Leibmtz,  fixes  both  eveats  to  the 
year  857.  ^;. 

'**  The  adtoeates  for  Pope  Joan  produce  one  hundred  and  fifty  wilP 
losses,  or  rather  echoes,  of  the  zivtii,  zvth,  and  xvHh  centuries.  They 
^ar  testimony  a^;ainst  themselv^  aiid  the  legend*  by  multiplying  the 
proof  that  so  curious  a  story  must  have  been  repeated  by  writers  oif 
rvery  description  to  whom  it  was  known.  On  tiiose  of  the  ixth  an'^ 
xth  centuries,  the  recent  event  would  have  flashed  with  a  double 
force.  Would  Pfaotios  have  spared  such  a  reproach?  Could  Liat> 
prand  have  missed  such  scandal  ?  It  is  scarcely  worth  while  to  dlseuss^ 
the  various  readings  of  Martinus  Polonus,  Sigeber  of.  GambIours,.er 
rven  Marionus  Scotus ;  but  a  most  palpable  forgery  is  this  passage  of 
Pope  Joan,  which  has  been  foisted  into  some  MSS.  and  editions  of  ithe 
Roman  Anastaisius.  ^' 

*'*  'Ab  faUe,  it  deserves  that  name ;  but  I  would  not  pronoftince  it 
incredible.  Supjxise  a  famous  French  chevalier  of  oar  ^own  times  to 
have  been  born  in  Italy,  and  educated  in  the  church,  instead  of  the 
army:  her  merit  or  fortune  might  have  raised  her  to  St..  Peter's  chair; 
her  amours  would  have  been  natural:  her  delivery  in  the  streets 
unlucky,  but  not  improbable. 

1S3  r^  ^Yxe  reformation  the  tale  was  repeated  and  belieyed  without 
offence :  and  Joan's  female  statue  long  occupied  her  place  among  tiie 
popes  in  the  cathedral  of  Sienna,  (Pagi,  Critica,  torn.  lii.  p.  624 — 626.) 
She  has  been  annihilated  by  two  learned  Protestants,  Bloudel  ami 
Bayle,  (Dictionnaire  Critique,  Papesss,  Polonus,  Bu>n]>sl  ;)  but  their 
brethren  were  scandalized  by  this  equitable  and  generous  oriticisro. 
Spanheim  and  Lenfant  attempt  to  save  this  poor  engine  of  controversy; 
and  even  Mosheim  condescends  to  cherish  some  doabt  and  suspicsoiH 
(p.  289.)  

"  John  XL  was  the  son  of  her  husband  Alberie,  not  of  her  lovsr,  Fopa 
flergios  III.,  as  Muratori  has  distinctly  proved,  Ann.  ad  snn.  9l\,  tarn  ^ 
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His  youth  aod  manhood  were  of  a  suitable  complexion ;  and 
the  nations  of  pilgrims  could  bear  testimony  to  the  charges 
that  were  urged  against  him  in  a  Roman  synod,  and  in  the 
presence  of  Otho  the  Great  As^  John  XXL  had  renounced 
the  dress,  and  decencies  of  his  profession,  the  soldier  may  not 
perhaps  be  dishonored  by  the  wine  which  he  drank,  the  blood 
that  he  spilt,  the  flames  that  he  kindled,  or  the  licentious  pur- 
suits of  gaming  and  hunting.  His  open  simony  might  be  the 
consequence  of  distress ;  and  Jiis  blasphemous  invpcatipn  of 
Jupiter  and  V^nus,  if  it  be  true,  could  not  possibly  be  serious. 
But  we.  read^  with  some  surprise,  that  the  worthy,  grandson 
of  Marozia  Uved  in  public  adultery  with  the  matrons  of  Rome ; 
that  the  Lateran  palace  was  turned  iato  a  school  for  prostitu- 
tion, and  that  his  rapes  of  virgins  and  widows  had  deterred  the 
female  pilgrims  from  visiting .  the  tomb  of  St  Peter,  lest^  in 
the  devout  act,  they  should  be  violated  by  his  successor.^*"  - 
The  Protestants  have  dwelt  with  malicious  pleasure  on  these 
characters  of  Antichrist;  but  to  a  philosophic  eye,  the  vices 
of  the  clergy  are  Jw  less  dangerous,  than  their  virtues.  AfLer 
a  long  series,  of  scandal,  the  apostolic  see  was  reformed  and 
exalt^  by  the  austerity  and:2eal  of  Gregory  VII.  That  am- 
bitious monk  devoted  his  life  to  the  execution  of  two  projects. 
L  To  fix  in. the  college  of  cardinals  the  freedom  and  indepen- 
dence of  election,  and  forever  to  aboliahiihe  right  or  usurpa- 
tion of  the  emperors,  and  the  Roman  peopte.  11.  To  bestow 
and  resume  the  Western  empire  as  a  fief  or  benefice  '^  of  the 
church,  and  to  extend  his  temporal  dominion  over  the  kings 

^**  Lateranense  palatium  .  .  .  prostibulum  meretricum  .  .  .  Testis 
oomium  gentmin,  praeterquam  -Romanorum,  absentia  mulierum,  qua 
tanctarnm  apostolomm  limina  orandi  gratii  timent  visere,  cum  non- 
nuUas  ante  dies  paooos,  hunc  audierint  coojugatas,  viduas,  yirgines 
Ti  oppressisse,  (Liutprand,  Hist  L  yI  c.  6,.  p  471.  See  the  wbol* 
affiiir  of  Johu  XII,  p.  471—476.) 

*•*' A  new  example  of  the  mischief  of  equivocation  is  the  heneficium 
(Ducange,  t6m.  i.  p.  617,  <fea,)  which  the  pope  conferred  on  the  em- 
oeror  Frederic  L,  since  the  Latin  word  may  signify  either-  a  legal 
fief,  or  a  simple  &yor,  an  obligation,  (we  want  the  word  bienfaU.)  (See 
Schmidt,  Hist,  des  Alleman^,  tom.  iil  p.  893—408.  Pfeffel,  Abrigi 
Cfhronoligique,  torn.  i.  p.  229,  296,  317,  824,  420,  430,  600,  505, 
609,  Ac.)  

B.  968.  Her  grandson  Octavian,  otherwise  called  John  XII.,  was  pope  t 
oat  a  great-grandson  cannot  be  discovered  in  any  of  the  sacceeding  iK>pes ; 
aor  dees  oar-  historian  himself,  in  his  sabseqaent  narration,  f p.  203,]  s 
Ifr  kaow  of  one.    Hobhoase.  Qlastradons  of  Childe  Harold,  p.  309.— Jl 
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and  kingdcms  of  the  earth.  After  a  contest  of  fifty  jeans 
the  fir&t  of  these  designs  wias  accomplished  by  the  firm  support 
of  the  ecclesiastical  order,  whose  liberty  was  connected  with 
that  of  their  chief.  But  the  second  attempt,  though  it  was 
crowned  with  some  partial  and  apparent  success,  has  beeu 
vigorously  resisted  by  the  secular  power,  and  finally  extin- 
guished by  the  improvement  of  human  reason. 

In  the  revival  of  the  empire  of  Rome,  neither  the  bisiiop 
HDr  the  people  could  bestow  on  Charlemagne  or  Otho  the 
provinces  which  were  lost,  as  they  had  been  won,  by  the 
chance  of  arms.  But  the  Romans  were  free  to  choose  a 
mastef  for  themselves ;  and  the  powers  which  had  been  dele- 
gated to  the  patrician,  were  irrevocably  granted  to  the  French 
and  Saxon  emperors  of  the  West.  The  broken  records  of 
the  times  "*  preserve  some  remembrance  of  their '  palace, 
their  mint,  their  tribunal,  th^ir  edicts,  and  the  sword  of  justice, 
which,  as  late  as  the  thirteenth  century,  was  derived  from 
Caesar  to  the  praefect  of  the  city.*"  Between  the  arts  of  the 
popes  and  the  violence  of  the  people,  this  supremacy  was 
crushed  and  annihilated.  Content  with  the  titles  of  emperor 
and  Augustus,  the  successors  of  Charlemagne  neglected  to 
assert  this  local  jurisdiction. ;  In-the  hour  of  prosperity,  their 
ambition  was  diverted  by  more  alluring  objects ;  and  in  the 
decay  and  division  of  the  empire,  they  were  oppressed  by  the 
defence  of  their,  hereditary  provinces.  Amidst  the  ruins  of 
Italy^  the  famous  Marozia  invited  one  of  the  usurpers  to 
assume  the  character  of  her  third  husband ;  and  Hugh,  king 
of  Bur^ndy  was  introduced  by  her  faction  into  the  mole  of 
Hadrian  or  Castle  of  St.  Angelo,  which  commands  the  princi- 
pal bridge  and  entrance  of  Rome. .  Her  son  by  the  ifirst  mar- 
riage, Alberic,  was  compelled  to  attend  at  the  nuptial  banquet; 
but  his  reluctant  and  ungraceful  service  was  chastised  with  a 
blow  by  his  new  father.  The  blow  was  productive  of  a  revo- 
lution. "Romans,"  exclaimed  the  youth,  "once  you. were 
th^  masters  of  the  world,  and  these  Burgundians  the  most 
abject,  of  your  slaves.    They  now  reign,  these  voracious  and 

"•  For  the  history  of  the  emperors  in  Eome  and  Italy,  see  Sigoaiufl» 
lie  Regno  Italia,  0pp.  torn,  ii.,  with  the  Notes  of  Saxius,  and  the 
Annals  of  Muraton,  who  might  refer  more  distinctly  to  the  authors 
of  his  great  collection.    . 

"•  See  the  Dissertation  of  Le  Blanc  at  the  end  of  his  treatise  jea 
Monnoyes  de  France,  in  Tvhich  he  prodc*es  some  Roman  ooios  of  tbt 
French  emi)exorak 
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bmtai  savages,  and  my  injury  is  the  commenoement  of  jow 
fiervifcade.'^ "'  The  alarum  bell  rang  to  arms  in  every  quarter 
of'  the  city :  the  Burgundians  retreated  with  haste  and 
shame;  Marozia  was  imprisoned  by  her  victorious  son,  and 
his  brother,  Pope  John  XL,  was  reduced  to  the  exercise  of  his 
spiritual  functions.  With  the  title  of  prince,  Alberic  possessed 
above  twenty  years  the  government  of  Rome ;  and  he  is  said 
to  have  gratified  the  popular  prejudice,  by  restoring  the  office, 
or  at  least  the  title,  of 'consuls  and  tribunes.  His  son  and  heir 
Octavian  assumed,  with  the  pontificate,  the  name  of  John 
XIL :  like  his  predecessor,  he  was  provoked  by  the  Lombard 
princes  to  seek  a  deliverer  for  the  church  and  republic ;  and 
the  services  of  Otho  were  rewarded  with  the  Imperial  dignity. 
But  the  Saxon  was  icbperious,  the  Romans  were  impatient, 
the  festival  of  the  coronation  was  disturbed  by  the  secret  con- 
flict of  prerogative  and  freedom,  and  Otho  commanded  his 
sword-bearer  not  to  stir  from  his  person,  lest  he  should  be 
assaulted  and  murdered  at  the  foot  of  the  altar.'**  Before  he 
repassed  the  Alps,  the  emperor  chastised  the  revolt  of  the 
people  and  the  ingratitude  of  John  XIL  The  pope  was  de- 
graded in  a  synod; 'tho'  preef^^t  was 'mounted  on  an  ass, 
whipped  through  the  city,  and  cast  into  a  dungeon ;  thirteen 
of  the  most  guilty  were  hanged,  others  were  mutilated  or 
banished ; '  and  this  severe  process  was'  justified  by  the  ancient 
laws  of  Theodosiud  and  Justinian.  The  voice  of  fame  has 
accused  the  second  Otho  of  a  perfidious  and  bloody  act,  the 
massacre  of  the  senators,  whom  he  had  invited  to  his  table 
under  the  fair  semblance  of  hospitality  and  friendship."*  In 
the  minority  of  his  son  Otho  the  Third,  Rome  made  a  bold 
attempt  to  shake  off  the  Saxon  yoke,  and  the  consul  Orescen- 
tius  was  .the.  Brutus  of  the.  republic  From  the  condition  of 
a  subject  and  an  exile,  he  twice  rose  to  the.  command  of  the 

*•'  Romanonim  aliqnando  servi,  eciHcet  Burgundiones,  Romariis 
imperent?  .'.  Roman»  tirbis'  dignitas  ad  tantam  est  Bttdtithm  dncta, 
ut  mer«triemn  etiam  imperio  pareat  f  (Liutpraod,  L  iil  c.  12,  p.  460.) 
Sigonius  (L  vi.  p.  400)  positively  affirms  the  renovation  of  the  consul- 
ehip';  biit  in  the  old  writers  Albericos  is  more  frequently  styled  prin* 
eeps  RotniEmorum.  . 

*••  Ditmar,  p.  854,  apud  Schmidt,  torn.  iii.  p.  489. 

"'  This  bloody  feast  is  described  in  Leonine  verse  in  the  Pantheoa 
of  Godfrey  of  Viterbo,  (Script  ItaL  torn.  viL  p.  480,.  487,)  who  flour- 
kifced  towards  the  end  of  the  xiith  century,  (Fabricius  Bibliot  Latin. 
Ved.  etlnfimi^^i,  torn,  iii^  p.  69,  edit  Mansi;)  but  his  evidenoi^ 
which  imposed  on  Sigfonius,  i?  reasonably  suspected  by  Itltnratoi^ 
(^nnali,  torn.  viii.  p.  177) 
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cttjt  oppressed,  ezpielled,  a«d  created  the.  popes,  aad  hna^i 
a  conspiracy  for.  restoring  thei  authority  of  the  Greek  em- 
perprs.*  Iq  the  fortress  of  St.  Angelo,  be  maintained  an  oh- 
stii^ate  siege,  till  the  unfortunate  consul  was  betrayed  by  a 
promise  of  safety :  his  body  was  suspended  on  a  gibbet^  and 
his  head  was  exposed  on  the  battlements  of  the  castle.  By  t 
reverse  of  fortune^  Otho,  aS«r.  separating  his  troopa,  was  be* 
sieged  three  days,  without  food,  in  his  palaoe;  and  a  dis- 
graceful escape  saved  him  from  the  justice  or  fury  of  the 
Komans.  The  senator  Ptolemy  was  the  leader  of  the  people, 
and  the  widow  of  Crescentius  enjoyed  the  pleasure  or  the 
&me  of  revenging  her  husband,  by  a  poison  which  she  ad- 
piinistered  to  her  Imperial  lover.  It  was  the  design  of  Otho 
the  Third  to  abandon  the  ruder  countries  of  the  North,  to 
erect  his  throne  in  Italy,  and  to  revive  the  institutions  of  the 
Roman  monarchy.  But  his  successors .  only  once  'in  their 
lives  appeared  on  the  banks  of  the  Tyber,  to  receive  their 
crown  in  the  Vatican.'**  Their  absence  was  .contemptible, 
their  presence  odious  and  formidable.  They  descended  from 
the  Alps,  at  the  head  of  their  barbanaHs,  who  were  strangers 
and  enemies  to  the  country;  and  their  transient  visit  was  a 
scene  of  tumult  and  bloodshed."'  A.  faint  remembrance  of 
their  ancestors  still  tormented  the  Romans ;  and  they  beheld 
with  pious  indignation  the  succession  of  Saxons,  Franks, 
Swabians,  and  Bohemians,  who  usurped  the  purple  and  pre- 
rogatives of  the  Caesars. 

There  is  nothing,  perhaps  more  adverse  to  nature  and 
reason  than  to  hold  in  obedience:  remote  countries  and  foreign 
nations,  in  opposition  to  their  inclination  and.  interest  A  tor** 
rent  of  Barbarians  may  pass  over  the  earth,  but  an  extensive 

>**  The  coronatiqp  of  the  emperor,  and  some' original  ceremonies 
of  the  zth  century  are  preserved  in  the  Panegyric  on  Berengariua, 
^cript  ItaL  tom.  iL  pars  L  p.  406-'~414,)  illustrated  by  the  Notes  of 
Hadrian  Valesius  and  Leibnitz.  Sigonius  has  related  the  whole  pro- 
cess of  the  Roman  expedition,  in  go^  Latin,  but  with  some  errors  ci 
time  and  fact,  (L  Tii.  p.  441—446.) 

^*^  In  a  quarrel  at  the  coronation  of  Conrad  IL  Moratori  takes  leave 
to  obserYe~-<loyeano  ben  essere  allora,  indisciplinati,  Barbari,  ei  beathh 
TedeschL    AnnaL  torn,  viii  p^  36&  ' 


fast  P. 
pirn.    ] 


The  Marquis  Ma&i's  gallery  contabed  a  medal  with  Imp.  Css-  AV" 
?.  P.  Creaoentiaa.    Hence  Hobhoaae  infers  that  he  affiscted  the  «■• 
Hobhoaae.  IHoa^rationa  of  Cbilde  Harold,  p.  353.->M. 
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empire  must  be  supported. by  a.refioed  system  <tf  policy  and 
oppression ;  in  the  centre,  au  jabeolute,  power,  prompt  in 
iactipu  and  rich  i^  resources ;  a  swift  and  easy  .com^iunica- 
.tion  witl)  the  ej^treme  parts;:  f9rtifications.  to  check  th0  tot 
.effort. of  rebellion;  a  regular  , administration  to  protect  and 
punish;  and  a  welMisciplined  army  to  inspire  feajr,  widiout 
^provoking  discontent  .^nd  despair.  Far  different  was  tha 
.situation  of  the  German  C»sars,  who  were  ambitipps  to  en- 
slave the  kingdom  of  Itialy.  Their  patrimonial  estates  were 
stretched  along  the  Bhine,  or  scattered  in  the  ppoyinces ;  but 
this  amjple  dom^n  was  alienated  by  the  imprudence  or  dis- 
tress of  successive  princes ;  and  their  revenue,  from  minute 
and  vexatious  prerogative,  was  scarcely  sufficient  for  the 
maintenance  of  their  household.  Their  troops  were,  formed 
by  the  legal  or  voluntary  service  of  their  feudal  yassals,  who 
passed  the  Alps  with  reluctance,  assumed  the  license  of 
rapine  and  disorder,  and  capriciously  deserted :  before  the  end 
of  the  campaign.  Whole  armies  were  swept  away  by  the 
pestilential  influence  of  the  climate:  the  survivors  brought 
back  the  bones  of  their  princ^  and  nobles,"'  and  the  effects 
of  their  own  intemperance  were,  often  imputed  to  the  treach- 
ery and  malice  of  tbe  Italians,  who  rejoiced  at  least  in  the 
calamities  of  the  Barbarians.  This  irregular  tyranny  migkit 
contend  on  equal  terms  with,  the  petty  tyrants  of  Italy ;  nor 
can  the  people,  or  the  reader,  be  much  interested  in  tbe 
event  of  the  quarrel.  But  in  the  eleventh  and  twelfth  centu- 
ries, the  Lombards  rekindled  the  flame  of  industry  and  free- 
dom ;  and  the  generous  example  was  at  length  imitated  b^ 
the  republics  of  Tuscany.*  In  the  Italian  cities  a  municipal 
government  had  never  been  totally  abolished;  and  their  flrst 
privileges  were  granted  by  the  favor  and  policy  of  the  em- 
perors, who  were  desirous  of   erecting  a  plebeian  barriei 


**'  After  boQiiig  away  the  fleah.  The  ealdrooa  for.  that  purpose 
were  a  neceseary  piece  of  travcilliiig  fiurmture;  and  a  Qennan  whc 
was  using  it  for  his  brother,  promised  it  to  a  Inend,  after  it  should 
have  been  emplcrfed.  for  himself,  (Schmidt,  .torn.  iiL.p.428,. 424.] 
fTbe  same  autlior  observes  that  the  whole  Saxon  line  was  eatioguished 
jn  Italy,  (torn.  iL  p.  440.) 

**  Compare  Sismoudi,  Histoire  des  ftdpabU<{«e«  Italknnei.  '  HsDam's 
Middle  Ages.  Bmmen  Qesobtcbte:  der  Hohanstaaffin.  Ssdgny,  Ge- 
achicbte  des  Edmiaoben  RecfatSi  yoL  UL  p.  1%  with  the  aatbors  (laotoJ. 
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against  the  independence  of  the  nobles.  But  their  rapid 
progress,  the  daily  extension  of  their  power  and  pretensions, 
were  founded  on  the  numbers  and  spirit'  of  these  rising  com- 
munities."' Each  city  filled  the  measure  of  her  diocese  or 
district :  the  jurisdiction  of  '  the  counts  and  bishops, '  of  thie 
marquises  and  counts,  was  banished  from  the  land ;  and  the 
proudest  nobles  ^ere  persuaded  or  compelled  to  desert  their 
solitary  castles,' and  to  embrace  the.  more  honorable  character 
of  freiemen  and  magistrates.  *  The  legislative  authority  was 
mherent  in  the  general  assembly ;  but  the  executive  powers 
were  intrusted  to  three  consuls,  annually  chosen  from  the 
three  orders  of  captains,  valvassors,^**  .  and  commons,  into 
which  the  republic  was  divided.*  Under  the  protection  of 
equal  law,  the  labors  of  agriculture  and  commerce  were 
gradually  revived;  but  the  martial  spirit  of  the  Lombards 
was  nourished  by  the  presence  of  danger;  and  as  often  as 
the  bell  was  rung,  or  the  standard"*  erected,  the  gates  of 
the  city  poured  forth  a  numerous  and  intrepid  band,  whose 
zeal  in  their  own  cause  was  soon  guided  by  the  use  and  dis- 
cipline of  arms.  At  the  foot  of  these  popular  ramparts,  the 
pride  of  the  Caesars  was  overthrown;  and  the  invincible 
genius  of  liberty  prevailed  over  the  two  Frederics,  the  g^ea^ 
est  princes  of  the  middle  age ;  the  first,  superior  perhaps  in 
military  prowess;  the  second,  who  undoubtedly  excelled  in 
the  softer  accomplishments  of  peace  and  learning. 

Ambitious  of  restoring  the  splendor  of  the  purple,  Frederic 
the  First  invaded  the  republics  of  Lombardy,  with  the  arts  of 
^  statesman,  the  valor  of  a  soldier,  and  the  cruelty  of  a  tyrant 
The  recent  discovery  of  the  Pandects  had  renewed  a  science 
most  favorable  to  despotism ;  and  his  venal  advocates  pro 
claimed  the  emperor  the  absolute  master  of  the  lives  and 
properties  of  his  subjects.  His  royal  prerogatives,  in  a  less 
odious  sense,  were  acknowledged  in  the  diet  of  Roncaglia; 

***  Ol3io,  bishop  of  Frisingen,  has  left  an  impoitaot  passage  on  the 
Italian  cities,- <l  li.  c  18,  in  S<»ript  ItaL  torn.  vL  p.  707—710:)  and 
the  rise,  progress,  and  government  of  these  reptioUos  are  perfectly 
illustratedby  Muratori,  (Antiquitat  ItaL  Medii  iEvi,  torn.  iv.  dissert 
dv.— lii.  p.  1 — 675.    AJonaL  tom.  Tiil  ix.  z.) 

^**  For  these  titles,  see  Selden,  (Titles  of  Honor,  yoL  iil  part  t 
p.  488,^  Dac&nge,  (Gloss.  Latin,  torn.'  ii.  p.  140,  torn,  vl  p.  776,)  and  St 
hlarc,  (Abr^6  Chronologique,  torn.:  11  p.  71i).)  ' 

^**  The  J^mbards  invented  and  used '  the  earocittm,  a  standard 
planted  on  a  car  or  wagon,  (kawn-by  a  team  of  oxen,  (Ducange,  torn, 
n.  p  194, 195.    Muratori   Antiquitat  torn,  ii  di&  xzvi  p.  489--49S.) 
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and  the  revenue  of  Italy  was  fixed  at  thirty  thousand  pounds 
of  silver,*"  which  were  multiplied  to  an  indefinite  demand, 
by  the  rapine  of  the  fiscal  Mcetn.  The  obstinate  cities  were 
reduced  by  the  terror  or  the  force  of  his  arms :  his  captives 
were  delivered  to  the  executioner-  or  shot  from  his  military 
engines ;  and,  after  the  siege  and  surrender-  of  Milan,  the 
buildings  of  that  stately  capital  were  razed  to  the  ground, 
three  hundred  hostages  were '  sent  into  Germany,  and  the 
inhabitants  were  dispersed  in  four  villages,  under  the  yoke  of 
the  inflexible  conqueror.*"  But  Milan  soon  rose  from  her 
ashes;  and  the  league  of-Lombardy  was  cemented  by  dis- 
tress :  their  cause  was  espoused  by  Venice,  Pope  Alexander 
the  Third,  and  the  Greek  emperor :  the  fkbric  of  oppression 
was  overturned  in  a  day ;  and  in  the  treaty  of  Constance, 
Frederic  subscribed,  with  some  reservations,. the  freedom  of 
four-and-twenty  cities.  His  grandson  contended  with  their 
vigor  and  maturity ;  but  Frederic  the  Second  *^*  was  endowed 
with  some  personal  apd  peculiar  advantages.  His  birth  and  ed- 
ucation recommended  him  to  the  Iti^ians;  and  in  the  impla- 
cable diacord  of  the  two  factions,  the  Ghibelins  were  attached 
to  the  emperor,  while  the  Guelfe  displayed  the  banner  of 
liberty  and  the  church.  The  court  of  Rome  h&d  slumbered, 
when  his  fether  Henry  the  Sixth  was  permitted  to  unite  with 
the  empire  the  kingdoms  of  Naples  and  Sioily;  and  from 
these  hereditary  realms  the  son  derived  an  ample  and  ready 
supply  of  troops  and  treasure.  Yet  Frederic  the  Second  was 
finally  oppressed  by  the  arms  of  the  Lombards  and  the  thun- 
ders of  the  Vatican :  his  kingdom  was  given  to  a  stranger, 
and  the  last  of  his  family  was  beheaded  at  Naples  on  a  public 
scaffold.-    During  sixty  years,  no  emperor  appeared  in  Italy, 


^**  Gonthcr  Liguriniis,  L  viil  584^  et  seq.,  apud  Schmidt^  torn,  iii 

P-  8^9-   •     '     .  .         . 

**"  Solus  imperator  faciem  suam  firmavit  ut  petram,  (Buricard.  de 
Excidio  Mediolnni,  Scrmt  ItaL  torn.  yi.  p.  917.)  This  volume  of  Mu- 
ratori  contains  the  originals  of  the  history  ef  Frederic  the  First  whi<di 
most;  be  compared  wi&  due  regiurd  to  theeircumBtaoces  and  prejadioea 
of  each  German  or  Lombard  writer  * 

"'  'For  the  history  of  Frederic  IL  and  the.  house  of  Swabia  at  Na- 
ples, see  Giannone,  Istoria  Civile,  torn.  11 1.  xiv. — zix. 


*  Yon  Eaumer  has  traced  the  fortunes  of  the  Swabian  house  in  one  of  the 
•fale«t  historical  works  of  modem  times.  He  may  be  oomparod  with  tbt 
apiiited  and  independent  Sismondl — M.      ... 
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and  the  luune  was  rememb^ed  only  by  the  fgnomwioilui  sab 
of  the  last  relics  of  soverdgaty. 

The  Barbarian  oooquerofs  of  the  Weet  were  pleased-  to 
deoovate  their  chief  with  the  title  of  emperor ;  but  it  was  not 
their  design  to  invest  him  with  the  despotiani  of  Coostantine 
and  Jos^nian.  The  per$QQ8  of  the  Qernaaps  were  free^  their 
iDonqnests  were  their  own,  and  their  national  character  .was 
animated  by  a  spirit  whidi  scorned  the  servifo  jurisprudence 
of  the  new  or  the  ancient.  Rome.  It  would  have  been  a  vain 
and  dangerous  attempt  to  impose  a. monarch  on  the  armed 
freemen,  who  were  impatient  of  a  mi^triite;:oti  the  bold, 
who  refused  to  obey ;. on  the  powerful,  who  aspired  to  com- 
mand. The  empire  of  Charlemagne  and  Otho  was.  distributed 
among  the  dukes  of  the  nati<»a3  pi;  pnovince^  Ute  counts  of  the 
smaller  d^tricts,  ajad  the  margraves  of  the  marches  w  fron- 
tiers, who  all  united  the  civil  and  military  authority  as  it  had 
been  delegated  to  the  lieutenants  of  the  first  Oessara.  The 
Roman  governors,  who,  for  the  most  part,  were  soMieis  of 
fortune,  seduced  their  mercenary  l^ons,  assumed  the  Im- 
perial purple,  and  either  £iiled  or  succeeded  io  their  revolt, 
without  woundilig  the  power  and  unity  of  government  If  the 
dukes,,  margri^ves,  and  connts  of  Gei:miiny,  were  less  auda- 
cious in  their  claims,  the  consequences  of  their  sncoess  were 
more  lasting  and  pernicious  to  the  state.  Instead,  of  aiming 
at  the  supreme  rank,  they  silently  labored  to  establish  and 
appropriate  their  provindal  independence^  Their .  amintion 
was  seconded  by  the  weight  of  their  estates  and  vaseals,  their 
mutual  example  and  support^  the. common  interest,  of  the 
subordinate  nobility,  ihe  change  of  prinoes  and  fomilies,  the 
miDoritie^  of  Otho  the  Third  and  Henry  the  Fourth,  the  am- 
bition of  the  popes,  and  the  vain  pursuit  of  the  fugitive  crowns 
of  Italy  and  Kome.  All  the  attributes  of  regal  and  territorial 
jurisdiction  were  gradually  usurped  by  the  commanders  of  tlie 
provinces ;  the  right  of  peace^  and  war,  of  life  and  death,  ot 
coinage  and  taxation,  of  foreign  alliance  and  domestic  econ- 
omy. Whatever  had  been  seized  by  violence,  was  ratified  by 
favor  or  distress,  was  granted  as  the  price  of  a  douhtfiil  vote 
or  a  voluntary  service ;  whatever  had  been  granted  to.onr, 
could  not,  without  injury,  be  denied  to  his  successor  or  equal; 
and  every  act  of  local  or  temporary  possession  was  insensibly 
moulded  into  the  constitution  of  the  Germanic  kingdom.  In 
every  province,  the  visible  presence  of  the  duke  or  count  viy 
interposed  between  the  throne  and  the  nobles ;   the  .subjaols 
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ol  the  law  became  tiie  vasula.  ci  a  pimte  chief;  and  the 
standard  which  he  received  fioni  his  Bovereiffo,  was  often 
niised  against  him  in  the  fiekl.  The  tenponU  power  of  the 
^ergy,  was  cherished  aod  exalted  bj  the  sapwstitioii  or  pdicjr 
<^.^e^CarloviDgian  and  Saion  dynasties,  l»ho  blindly  depeaded 
^  their  moderatioa  and  Alelity ;  and  the  btshopriee  of  Ger- 
laany  were. made  equal  in  extent  and  prrnl^e^supenor  in 
wealth  and  .population^  to  the. most  ample  statss  of  the  military 
wder.  A&  long\as  the  emperors  Tetained  the  preroffatite  of 
bestowing)  on  eveiy  vacancy  these  ecclesiastic  and  secumr  bene* 
tioes,  their  cause  was  maintained  by  the  gratitude  or  ambition 
of  their  friends,  and  f&vorites.  But  in  the  qnanrel  of  the  in* 
vesUtnves,  they  were  deprived  of  their  influence  over  the  epiti* 
copal  chapters;  the  fnaedom.of  election  was  restored,  and  the 
sovereign  was  reduced,  by  a  solenm  mockery,  to  hisySrt^  praytrs^ 
the  recomme*dAtiob,  cniee  in  hie  reign,  to  »  single  pr«i>end  in 
each  church,  The  secular  gov.ernors,  instead  of  being  recalled 
at  the  wiU  oH  a  supeiibr,  could  be  degiaded  only  by  the  sen>- 
tence  of  their  peers.  In  the  first  age  of  the  monarchy,  the 
appointment Mof  the  son  .to  the  dudiy  oe  county  of  his  &tber, 
was  solicited >as. a  &vor ;  it  was  gradually  obtained  as  a  custom, 
and  extorted  as  a  rightt:  theiine^  succession  was  often  extended 
tothecoHn^ral  or  female. branches;  the  states  of  the  empire 
(th^  popular,  and  at  length  their  legal,  appeUation).were  di«- 
vided  aqji  alienatedby  testament  and  sale;  and  all  idea  of  a 
public  trust  was  lost  iuithat  of  a  private  and  .perpetual  inherit* 
ance.  The  emperor  could  not  evea  be  enriched  by  the  casual- 
ties of  forfeiture  and  eztipction^  within  the  lerm  (A  a  year,  be 
was  obliged  to  dispose  of  the  vacant  £ef ;  and,  in  the  <£oice  of 
the  candidate,  it  was  his  duty  to  consult  either  the  general  or 
the  provincial  diet 

After  the  death  of  Frederic  the  Second,  Germany  was  led 
a.monster  with  a  hundred  heads.  A  crowd  of  princes  and 
prelates  disputed  the  ruins  of  the  empire :  the  lords  of  innu- 
merable castles  were  less  prone  to  obey,  than  to  imitate,  their 
superiors  ;.'anjd,  'according  to  the  measure  of  their  strength, 
their  incessant  hostilities  received  the  names  of  conquest  or 
robbevy^t  Sueh*  anarchy  was  the  inevitable  consequence  of 
the  laws  and  manners  of  Europe ;  and  the  kingdoms  of  France 
aftd  Italy  were  shivered  intd  fragments  by  the  violence  of  the 
lame  tempest  But  the  Italian  cities  and  the  French  vassals 
were  divided  and  destroyed,  while  the  union  pf  the  Germans 
his  producer],  'inder  the  name  of  an  empire,  a  great  systite 
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of  a  federative  republic  In  the  frequent  and  at  last  the  per* 
petual  institution  of  diets,  a  national  spirit  was  kept  alive,  and 
the -powers  of  a  common  legislature  are  still  exercised  hj  the 
three  branches  or  colleges  of  the  electors,  the  princes,  and 
the  free  and  Imperial  cities  of  Germany.  I.  Seven  of  the 
most  powerful  feudataries  were  permitted  to  assume,  with  a 
distinguished  name  and  rank,  the  exclusive  privilege  of 
choosing  the  Roman  emperor;  and  these  electors  were  the 
king  of  Bohemia,  the  duke  of  Saxonj,  the  margrave  of  Bran- 
denburgh,  the  count  palatine  of  the  Rhine,  and  the  three 
archbishops  of  Mentz,  of  Treves,  and  of  Col<^e.  IL  The 
college  of  princes  and  prelates  purged  themselves  of  a  pro- 
miscuous multitude :  they  reduced  to  four  representative  votes 
the  long  series  of  indep^ent  counts,  and  excluded  the  noble? 
or  equestrian  order,  sixty  thousand  of  whom,  as  in  the  Polish 
diets,  had  appeared  on  horseback  in  the  field  of  election.  III. 
The  pride  of  birth  and  dominion,  of  the  sword  and  the  mitre, 
wisely  adopted  the  commons  as  ihe  third  branch  of  the  l^s- 
lature,  and,  in .  the  progress  of  society,  they  were  inti^uced 
about  the  same: sera  into  the  national  assemblies  of  France 
England,  and  Germany.  The  Hanseatic  League  commanded 
the  trade  and  navigation  of  the  north-:  the  confederates  of 
the  Rhine  secured  the  peace  and  intercourse -of  the  inland 
country;  the  influence  of  the  cities  has  been  adequate. to  their 
wealth  and  policy,  and  their  negative  still  invalidates  the  acts 
of  the  two  superior  colleges  of  electors  and  princes.*^     ' 

"•  In  the  immense  labyrinth  of  the  Jus  puhUcuni  6i  Germany,  I 
must  either  quote  one  writer  or  a  thousand ;  and  1  had  rather  trust  to 
one  f^thful  guide,  than  transcribe,  on  credit,  a. muMt,ude. of  names 
and  passages.  That  guide  is  M.  Pfeffel,  the  author  of,  the  best  legal 
and  . constitutional  history  that  I,  know  of  any  country,  .(Nouvel 
Abreg6  Chronologique  ■  de  I'Histoire  et  du '  Droit  public  AUemagne ; 
Paris,  1776,  2  vols,  in  4to.)  His  learning  and  judgment  have  dis-  ' 
cerned  the  most  interesting  facts ;  his  .simple  brevity  comprises  them 
in  a  narrow  space.  •  His  chrpnologieal  order  distribute^  th6m;under  the 
proper  dates ;  and  an  elaborate  index  collects  them  under  .their  re- 
spective heads.  To  this  work,  in ,  a  less  perfect  state,'  Dri  Robertson 
was  gratefully  indebted  for  that  masterly  sketch  which  traces  even 
the  modern  changes  of  the  Qermanic  •  Dody.  The-  Oorptis  Historia 
Germanics  of  Struvius  has  been  likewise  consulted,  the, more. usefully, 
as  that  huge  compilation  is  fortified  in  every  page  with  the  original 
texts.* 


*  For  the  rise  and  progress  of  the  Hanseatic  League,  consult  the  aathor> 
Itattve   history    by   Sartorius;-  Geschichte 'des    Hanseati9chcn  '  Btindea 
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.It  is  in  thid  fourteenth  centiury  that  ^  may  view,  in  Uie 
stroDgest  light  the  state  atid  xxTittrast  of  the  Koman  empire  of 
Germany,  which  no.  longer  held,  except  On  the  borders  of  the 
Rhine  and  Danube,  a  single  proviutie  of  Tiiajan  or  Constan* 
tine.  Thieir  uuwOTthy  sucoessors  were  the  counts  of  Haps* 
burgh,  of  Nassau,  of  Luxemburgh,  and  Sckwartaenburgh  :  th« 
omperor  Henry  the  Seventh  procured  for  his  son  the  crown 
of  Bohebxia,  and  hia  grandson  Charles  the  Fourth  was  borv 
among  a  people  strange  and  barbarous  in  the  estimation  of 
the  Germans  themselves."**  After  the  ezcommunioEition  of 
Lewis  of' Bavaria,  he  received  the  gift  or  promise  of  the  va* 
cant  empire  from  the  Roman  pontifis,  who,  in  the  exile  and 
captivity  of  Avignon,  affected  the  dominion  of  the  earth.  The 
death  of  his  competitors  united  the  electoral  college,  atid 
Charles  was  unanimously  sainted  king  of  the  Roinans,  atid 
future  emperor-;  a  title!  which)  in  the  saine  age,  was  prosti^ 
tuted  to  the  Csesars  of  Germany  and  Greece. .  The  German 
emperor,  was  no  more  than  the  elective  and  impotent  magis- 
trate of  an  aristocracy  of  princes,  who  had  not  leBb  him  a 
village  that  he  might,  call .  his.  own.  His  best  prerogative  was 
the  r^ht  of  presiding  and  proposing:  in  the  .national  senate, 
which  was.  convened  at  his  summons;  and  his  native  king- 
dom of  Bohemia^  less  opulent  than  the  adjacent  city  of  Nu- 
remberg, was  the  firmest  seat  of  his  power  and  the  richest 
source  of  his  revenue.  .  The  army  with  which » he  passed  the 
Alps  consisted  of  thi^ee  htmdred  ■  horse.  In  the  cathedral  of 
St.  Ambrose,  •  Charles  .  was  crowned  with  '  liie  iron  crown, 
which  tradition  ascribed  to  the  Lombainl  nionarcfay ;  but  be  was 
admitted  only .  vrith  a!  peaoefiil  train ;  thei  gates  of  the. city 
were  shut  upon  him;  and  the  king:of  Italy  was  held. a  cap- 
tive by  the  arms  of.  the  Yisconti,  whom  he  condrmed  in  the 
sovereignty  of  MiUn.  In  the  Vatican  he  was  again  crowiied 
with  the  ffolden  crown  of  the  empire;  biit,  in  obedieoice  to  a 

t  •         .    '   ^     .   .        •  •  '     '  .      ■  ,    . 

"•  Yet,  per8ondlly\  Charles  IV.  must  not  be  considered  as  a  Barba- 
rian. After  his  education  ;' at  Paris,' he  recovered  the  use  of  the 
Bohemian,  his ,  nativie,  idiom ;  and  the  emperor 'ConTersed  and  wrote 
with  equal  facility  in  French,- Latin,  Italian,  and  German,  (Struvius, 
p.  615,  616.)  Petrarch  always  represents  him  as  a  polite  and  learned 
prince. 

S  Theiie,  Gotdngen.  1802.  -  New  and  impfroved.  edition  hy  Lappenberg 
II unbare,  1830.    The  ori^al  Hanseatic  Leagoe  comprehended'  ColdgiiP  - 
and  many  of  the  great  cities  in  the  Netherlands  and  on  toe  Rhine.— If.    * 
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w$mt  treaty,  tho  Roman'  «npei«or  •  immediatelj  withdrtiw, 
without  fepoaing  a  single  niglit  within  the  walls  of  Rome. 
Hie  eloqueivt  Petrareh/*^  whose  fancy  revived  the  visionaty 
glories  of  the  Capitol,  deplores  and  upbraids  the  igoominioas 
flight  of  the  Bohemian ;  and  even  his  contemporaries  could 
olMerve,  that  the  sole  exercise  of  his  authority  was  in  the 
lu(»9tive  sale  of  privileges  and  titles.  The  gold  of  Itafy 
secured  the  election  of  his  son;  but  such  was  the  shamefiu 
poverty  of  the  Roman  emperor,  that  his  person  was  armsted  ^ 
by  a  butcher  in  the  streets  of  Worms,  and  was  detained  in  the 
puUic  inn,  as  a  pledge  or  hostile  for  the  payment  of  hia 
expenses. 

w  From  this  humiliating  scene,  let  us  turn  to  the  apparent 
majesty  of  the  same  Charles  in  the  dietift  of  the  empire.  Hie 
golden  bull,  which  fixes  the  GermaDic  constitution,  is  promul- 
gated in  the  style  of  a  soivereign  and  l^slator.  A  hundred 
princes  bowed  beftnv  his  throne,  and  exalted  their  own  dig* 
nity  by  the  voluntary  honors  .which  they  yielded  to  their  chief 
or  minister.  At'  the  royal  banquet^  the  hereditary  great  offi- 
cers, the  seven  electors,  who  in  rank  and  title:  were  e^fual  to 
kings,'  performed  their  sdemn  and  domestic  service  of  the 
palace.  The:  seals  of  the  triple  kingdom  were*  borne  in  ^te 
by  the  ardibiBhops  of  Mentz,  Cologne^  and  Treves^  the  per* 
petual  arch-chancellors  of  Germany,  Italy, 'and  Aries.  The 
great  .marshal,  on  horsebacl^  exercised  his  function  with  a 
silver  measure  of  oats,  which  he  emptied  on  the  ground,  and 
immediatdy  dismount^  to  regulate  the  order  of  ihe  guests. 
The  great  steward,  the  count  paMtine'  of  the .  lUnnej  placed 
the  (Sshes  on  the  table.  The  great  chamberlain,  thle  mar- 
grave of  Brandenburgh^  presented,  after,  the  repast,  the  golden 
ewer  and  basin,  ta  wash.    The  king  of  Bohemia,  aa  great 

.cup-bearer,  was  represented  by  the  dmperorV  brother,  the 
duke  of  Luxemburgh  and  Brabant;  and  the  procession  was 
closed  by  the  great  huntsmen,  who  introduced  a  boar  and  a 
stag,  with  a  loud  chorus  of  horns  and  hounds.'**  Nor  was 
the  supremacy  of  the  emperor  confined  jto  Germany  alone :  the 
hereditary  monarchs  of  £urope :  confessed  the  preiBminence 

.■    '.''..-  I  ■  'i  •■ — < — ^ — ' — — 1 1 — 

^**-  Besides  the  German  and  Italian  historians,  the  expeditioD  of 
Charles  IV.  is  painted  in  lively  and  original  colors  in  the  cnriout 
M^moires  sur  la  Vie  de  Petrvqae^^tom.  iii  pr  876—480,  by  the  Abb< 
deuSade,  .whose'  prolixity  has  never  .been*  blamed  by  any  reader  ^ 
taste  and  curiosity. 
'**  Seo  the  whole  ceremony,  in  Stmvios.  u-  629 
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of  his  rank  and  dignity:  he  was  Ihe  first  of  the  Christian 
princes,  the  temporal  head  of  the  great  republic  of  the 
West :  '*'  to  his  person  the  title  of  majesty  was  long  ap- 
propriated ;  and  he  disputed  with  the  pope  the  sublime  pre- 
rogative of  creating*  i kings- and.  assemlbiing  councils.  The 
oracle  of  the  civil  law,  the  learned  Bartolus,  was  a  pensioner 
of  Charies  the  Fourth;  and  his  school  resounded  widi  the 
doctrine,  that  the  Roman  emperor  was  the  rightful  soveicign 
of  the  earch,  from  the  rising  ^  to  the  seUang  sun.  The  con- 
trary opinion  was  condemned,  not  as  an  error,  but  as  a 
heresy,  since  even  the  gospel  had  pronounced,  **And  there 
went  forth  a  decree  frbm  Caesar  Augustus,  that  all  the  world 
should  be  taxed."  "* 

If  we  annihilate  the  interval  of4ime  and  space  between 
Augustus  and  Charles,  strong  and  striking  will  be  the  contrast 
between  the  two  Caesars ;  the  Bohemian  Who  concealed  his 
weakness  under  the  mask  of  ostentation;  aMdthe  Roman,  who 
disgaised  his  strength  under  the  semb'landCPbf-  modesty.  At 
the  head  of  his  victorious  legions,  in  his  reign  over  the  sea 
and  land,  from  the  Nile  and  Euphrates  to  tbe  Atlantic  Ocean, 
Augustus  professed  himself  the  servant  of  the  state  and  the 
equal*  of  his  feUow-citieehs.  The  conqui^r6r  of  Rome  and 
her  povinces  assumed  a  popular  and  legal  form  of  a  oen^ 
Bor,  a  consul,  and  a  tributie.'  His  will  was  the  law  of  man- 
kind, but  in  the  declaration  of  hfe^  laws  he  borrowed  the  voice 
of  the  senate  and  people;  and  from  their  decrees -their  mas- 
ter accepted  and. renewed  his •  liemporary  oommissioh  toad- 
minister  the  republic.  In 'his  dress,  his  domestics,"*  his  titles, 
in  all  the  offices  of  social  life,  Augustus  maintained  the  char* 
acter  of  a  private  Roman ;  and  his  most  artful  flatterers 
respected  the  secret  of  his  absolute  and  perpetual  monarchy. 

***  The  republic  of  Europe,  with  the  pope  and  emperor  at  its  bead, 
was  never  represented  with  more  digmty  than  in  the  eomidl  of  Oon« 
«tance.    See  Lenfiuit's  History  of  that  assembly. 

***  Gravioa,  Origines  Juris  Civilis,  p.  X08. 

'**  Six  thousand  urns  have  been  discovered  of  the  slaves  and  freed- 
men  of  Augustus  and  livia.  So  minute  was  the  division  of  office, 
tliat  one  slave  was  appointed  to  weigh  the  wool  which  was  spun  by 
the  empress's  maids,  another  for  the  care  of  her  lap-dog,  dbo,  (Oamere 
Sepolehrale,  by  Bianchim.  Extract  of  his  work  in  the  BibUothdque 
Italique,  torn.  iv.  p.  175.  His  Eloge,  by  Fontenelle,  torn,  vl  p.  866.) 
But  these  servants  were  of  the  same  rank,  and. possibly  not  more 
numerous  than  those  of  Mlk>  or  Lentulus.  They  ooly  prove  ilM 
feaeral  riches  of  the  eitf. 

VOL.   V. —  D 
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CHAPTER  L. 

ftXBOBIFnOir     OF    AHABIX  .  Am>     its  ;  INHAB|TA2IT8^  -^  BISTfl, 
OHASAOTBR,  AND  l)OOTBINB   OF  MAHOMBT.  -^  KB  PRB  AOHBfl 

AT  HBCGA. FLIBS   TO   MBPINA* PROFAOATSS  ,  HJS   RBLI- 

OIOK  BT  THB   SWORD. VOLUNTARY     OR    RELUCTANT    8UB<r 

MISSION   OF  THB  ARABS.. ^.HIS  DBAXS  AND  8UC0BSSORS.  — 

THE   OXAIMS   AND   FORTUNES  OF  ALI  AND   HIS  DESCENDANTS. 

Aftbr  pursuing  above  six  hundred  years  the  fleeting  Caesars 
of  Constantinople  and  Germany,  I  now  descend,,  in  the  reign 
of  Heraclius,  on  the  eastern  borders  of  the  Greek  monarchy. 
While  the  state  was  exhausted  by  the  Persian  war,  and  the 
church  was  distracted  by  the  Nestorian  and  Monophysite 
sects,  Mahomet^  with  the  sword  in  one  hand  and  the  Koran  in 
the  other,  erected  his  throne  on  the  ruins  of  Christianity  and 
of  Home.  The  genius  of  the  Arabian  prophet^  the  manners 
of  his  nation,  aiid  the  spirit  of  his  religion,  involve  the  jcauses 
of  the  decline  and  fall  of  the  Eastern  empire;  and  our  eyes 
are  curiously  intent  on  one  of  the  roost  memorable  revolu- 
tions, which  have  impressed^a  new  and  lasting  character  on 
the  nations  of  the  globe.' 

In  the  vacant  space  bel^ween  Persia,  Syria,  Egypt,  and 
Ethiopia,  the  Arabian  peninst;i1a*  ^lay  be  conceived  as  a 

'  Aa  in  this  and  the  following  ^b&pier  I  ahall  disj^y  much  Arabic 
learDing,  I  must  profess  my  totol  iterance  of  the  t)nental  tongues, 
and  my  gratitude  to  the  learned  mterpreters,  who  have  transnised 
their  science  into  the  Latin,  Frendi,  and  English  languages.  Their 
aoUections,  rersions,  and  histories,  I  shall  occasionally  notice. 

'  The  geographers  of  Arabia  may  be  divided  into  three  dasse^^.: 
1.  The  Greeks  and  Xattns,  whose  progressive  knowledge  may  be 
traced  in  Agatharcides,  (de  Mari  Bubaro,  in  Hudson,  Geograph.  Minor, 
torn.  L,)  Diodorus  Siculus,  (torn.  I  L  E  p.  169 — 167,  L  ill  p  211 — 
216,  edit  Wesseling,)  Strsix),  (L  xvi  p.  1112—1114,  from  Eratoe- 
thenes,  p.  1122 — 1182,  from  Artemidorus,)  Dionysius,  (Periegesis,  927 
—969,)  Pliny,  (Hist  Natur.  v*  12,  tl  S2,)  and  ttolemy,  (Descript  et 
TabuliB  Urbium,  in  Hudson,  torn,  iil)  2.  The  ArMe  vfUers,  who 
have  treated  the  subject  with  the  zeal  of  patriotism  or  devotion :  the 
extracts  of  Pocock  (Specimen  Hist  Arabum,  p.  12S — 128)  from  tha 
Geography  of-  the  Sherif  al  £driesi/rai^r  us  still  more  dissatisfied 
with  the  version  or  abridgment  (p.  24—27,  44— 6fi.  108»4wl,  1X9,^ 
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triangle  of  spacious  but  irregular' dimensions.  From  Um 
northern  point  of  Beles '  on  the  Euphrates,  a  line  of  ^^^den 
hundred  miles  Is  terminated  bjihe  Straits  of  Bebelmandel  and 
the  land  of  fninldnoense.  About  half  this  length  may  be 
allowed  for  the  middle  breadth^  from  east  to  west,  from  Bas- 
tora  to  Suez,  from  the  Persian  Gulf  to  the  Red  Sea.*  The 
sides  of  the  triangle  are  gradually  enlarged,  and  the  southern 
oasis  presents  a  front  of  a  thousand  miles  to  the  Indian  Ocean. 
The  entire  surface  of  the  peninsula  exceeds  in  a  fourfold 
proportion  that  of  Germany  or  France ;  but  the  far  greater 
part  has  been  justly  stigmatized  with  the  epithets  of  the  ston^ 
and  the  sandy.  Even  the  wilds  of  Tartary  are  decked,  by 
the  hand  of  nature,  with  lofty  trees  and  luxuriant  herbage ; 
and  the  lonesome  traveller  derives  a  sort  of  comfort  and 
society  from  the  presence  of  vegetable  life.  But  in  the  dreary 
waste  of  Arabia,  a  boundless  level  of  sand  is  intersected  by 
sharp  and  naked  mountains ;  and  the  &oe  of  the  desert,  with* 
out  shade  or  shelter,  is  scorched  by  the  direct  and  intense 
rays  of  a  tropical  sun.     Instead   of  refreshing  breezes,  the 

which  the  Maronites  have  published  under  the  absurd  title  of  Qeo- 
grapbia  NubieDsis,  (Paris,  1619;)  but  the  Latin  and  French  transla- 
tors, Oreaves  (in  Hndson,  torn,  iii.)  and  Galland,  (Voyage  de  la 
Palestine  par  La  Roque,  p.-  265 — 346,)  have  opened  to  us  the  Arabia 
of  Abuliieda,  the  most  copious,  and  correct  account  of  the  peninsula^ 
which  may  be  enriched,  .however,  from  the  Biblioth^ue  Orientale  of 
D*HerbeIot,  p.  120,  et  alibi  passim.  3.  The  European  traveller 8  ;  among 
•whom  Shaw  (p.  438—456)  and  Kiebuhr  (Description,  17*73 ;  Voyages, 
torn.  L  1776)  deserve  an  honorable  distinction :  Buschin^  (Geographie 
par  Berenger,  torn,  viii  jp.  416--610.)  has  compiled  with  judgment , 
and  D'Anvil^e^  Maps  (Orbis  Vetenbus  Kotus,  and  I'*  Partie  de 
I'Asie)  should,  lie. before  the  reader,  with  his  Geographie  Ancienne, 
torn.  iL  p.  20S— 231  .♦ 

*  Abulfed:  Descript  Arabiae,  p.  1.  '  D'Anville,  VEuphrate  et  le 
Tigre,  p.  19,  20.  It  was  in  this  place, 'I3ie  paradise  or  garden  of  a 
eatrap,  that  Xenophon  and  the  Greeks  first  passed  the  Euphrates, 
(Anatesis,  Lie.  10,  p.  29,  edit  Wells.) 

*  Belaud  has  proved,  with  much  superfluous  learning,  1.  That  our 
Red  Sea  (the  Arabian  Gulf)  is  no  more  tl^an  a  part  of  the  Mare  Rur 
brum,  the  'Ef>vdpa  Bakaoon  ot  the  ancients,  whicli  was  extended  to  the 
indefinite  space  of  the  Indian  Ocean.  •,2..That  the  synonymous  words 

'  &>ti0/>«c,  atBlo\f/,  allude  to  the  color  of  the  blacks  or  negroes,  (Dissert 
tliscelL  torn.  L  p.  59— 117.) 

*  Of  modem  traveUers  nbay  .he  mentioned  the  adventurer  who  called 
bimself  Ali  Bey;  bat  above-  ul,tbe  inteUigent,  the  enterprising  tho  aoov- 
rale  Bnvckhardt.— M. 
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winds,  particularly  from  the  south-west,  diffuse  a  uoxious  and 
even  deadly  vapor;  the  hillocks  of  sand  which  they  alternately 
raise  and  scatter,  are  compared  to  the  billows  of  the  ocean, 
and  whole  caravans,  whole  armies,  have  been  lost  and  burred 
in  the  whirlwind.  The  common  benefits  of  water  are  an 
object  of  desire  and  contest ;  and  such :  is  the  scarcity  of 
wood,  that  some  art  is  requisite  to  preserve  iand  propagate  the 
element  of  fire.  Arabia  is  destitute  of  navigable  rivers,  which 
fertilize  the  soil,  and  convey  its  produce  to  the  adjacent 
regions :  the  torrents  that  fall  from  the  hills  are  imbibed  by 
the  thirsty  earth :  the  rare  and  hardy  plants,  the  tamarind  or 
the  acacia,  that  strike  their  roots  into  the  clefts  of  the  rocks, 
are  nourished  by  the  dews  of  the  night :  "a  scanty  supply  of 
rain  is  collected  in  cisterns  and  aqueducts:  the  wells  and 
springs  are  the  secret  treasure  of  the  desert ;  and  the  pilgrim 
of  Mecca,*  after  many  a  dry  and  sultry  march,  is  disgusted 
by  the  taste  of  the  waters  which  have  rolled  over  a  bed  of 
sulphur  or  salt  Such  is  the  general  and  genuine  picture  of 
the  climate  of  Arabia.  The  experience  of  evil  enhances  the 
value  of  any  local  or  partial  enjoyments.  A  shady  grove,  a 
green  pasture,  a  stream  of  fresh  water,  are  sufficient  to  attract 
a  colony  of  sedentary  Arabs  to  the  fortunate  spots  which  can 
afford  food  and  refreshment,  to  themselves  and  their  cattle,  and 
which  encourage  their  industry  in  the  cultivation  of  the  palm- 
tree  and  the  vine.  The  high  lands  that  border  on  the  Indian 
Ocean  are  distinguished  by  their  superior  plenty  of  wood  and 
water;  the  air  is  more  temperate,  the  fruits  are  more  deli- 
cious, the  animals  and  the  human  race  more  numerous :  the 
fertility  of  the  soil  invites  and  rewards  the  toil  of  the  husband- 
noan;  and  the  peculiar  gifts  of  frankincense'  and  coffee  have 
attracted  in  different  ages  the  merchants  of  the  world.  If  it 
be  compared  with  the  rest  of  the  peninsula,  this  sequestered 
region  may  truly  deserve  the  appellation  of  the  happy ;  and 


*  In  the  thirty  days,  or  staiioiis,  between  Cairo  and  Mecca,  there  are 
fifteen  destitute  of  eood  water.  .  See  the  route  of  the  Hadjees,  in 
Shaw's  Travels,  p.  477. 

•  The  aromatics,  especially  the  thu9,  or  frankincense,  of  Arabia, 
occupy  the  xiith  book  of  Pliny.  Oiir  great  poet  (Paradise  Lost,  1.  iv.) 
intrcKluces,  in  a  simile,  the  spicy  odors  that  are  blown  by  the  north-caal 
wind  from  the  Sabsean  coast : — 

Many  a  laagae, 

Pleased  with  the  grateful.  sceot»  old  Ocean  iinilei. 

(PUii.  Hist  Natur.  xii.  42.) 
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the  splendid  coloring  of  fancj;  and  .fiction  Las  been  ^ugg^eted 
by  contrast,  and  countenanced,  by.  distance.  It  w.'is  for  thif 
earthly  paradise  that  Nature  h^  reserved  her  choicest  favon 
and  her  most  curious  workmanship :  the  incompatible  blessings 
of  luxury  and  innocence  were  ascribed  to  the  natives :  the  soil 
was  impregnated  with  gold^.  and  gems,-  and  both  the  land 
and  sea  were  taught  to  exhale  the  odors  of  aromatic  sweets. 
This  division  of  the  sandy ^  the  stony,  and  the  happy,  so 
fimiiliar  to  the  Greeks  and  Latins,  is  unknown  to  the  Arabians 
themselves ;  and  it  is  &ingular  enough,  that  a  country,  whose 
language  and  inhabitants  have  ever  been  the  same,  should 
scarcely  retain  a  vestige  of  its  ancient  geography.  The 
maritime  districts  of  Bahrein  and  Oman  are  opposite  to  the 
realm  of  Persia.  The  kingdom  of  Yem^n  displays  the  limits, 
or  at  least  the  situation,  of  Arabia  Felix :  the  name  of  Neged 
is  extended  over  the  inland  space;  and  the  birth  of  Mahomet 
has  illiistrated  the  province  of  H^oz  along  the  coast  of  the 
Bed  Sea.' 

The  measure  of  population  is  regulated  by  the  means  of 
subsistence ;  and  the  inhabitants  of  this  vast  peninsula  might 
be  outnumbered  by  the  subjects  of  a  fertile  and  industrious 
province.  Along  the  shores  of  the  Persian  Gulf,  of  the 
ocean,  and  even  of  the  Red  Sea,  the  IcihyophagiJ  or  fish- 

^  Agatharcides  affirms,  that  lumps  of  pure  gold  were  found,  from 
the  size  of  an  olive  to  that  of  a  nut;  that  iron  was  twice,  and  silver 
ten  times;  the  value  of  gold,  (de  Mari  Rubro,  p.  60.)  These  real  ot 
imaginary  treasures  are  vanished ;  and  no  gold  mines  are  at  present 
known  in  Arabia,  (Niebahr,  Description,  p.  124.)* 

'.  Consult,  peruse,  and  study  the  Specimen  Histori»  Arabum  of 
Pocock,  (Oxou.  1650,  in  4to.)  Tlie  thirty  pages  of  text  and  version 
are  extracted  from  the  Dynasties  of  Gregory  Abulpharagius,  which 
Pooock  afterwards  translated,. (Oxon.  1663,  in  4to.  ^  the  three  hundred 
Aud  fifty-eight  notes  form  a  classic  and  original  work  on  the  Arabian 
antiquities. 

*  Arrian  remarks  the  Icthyophagi  of  the  coast  of  Hejei,  (Periplus 
Maris  Erythrsei,  p.  12,)  and  beyond  Aden,  (p.  16.)  It  seems  probable 
that  the  shores  or  the  Red  Sea  (in  the  largest  sense)  were  occupied  by 
these, savages  in  the  time,  perhaps,  of  Cyrus;  but  I  can  hardly  oelieve 
that  any.  cannibals  were  left  among  the  savages  in  the  reign  of  Justin- 

^l«n,  (Prooop.  de  Bell.  Persic  1.  i.  c.  19.) 

*  A  brilliant  passage  in  the  ^[eographical  poem  of  Dionysius  Pericgetes 
eraliodies  the  notions  of  the  ancients  on  the  wealth  and  fertility  of  Yemen. 
Greek  mythology,  and  the  traditions  of  the  "gorgeous  east,"  of  India  as 
well  as  Arabia,  are  mingled  togAher  in  indiscriminate  splendor.  Compare^ 
Mi  tho  southfii^  coast  of  Arabia,  the  recent  travels  of  Lieut  Wellsted 
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eaterii,  continued  to  wander  ^  in  qoest  of  tbeir  precarious  food. 
Cn  this  primitive  and  abject  state,  which  ill  deserves  the  nafne 
of  society,  the  human  brute,  without  aVts  or  laws,  nl most 
without  sense  or  languag'e,  is  poorly  distinguished  from  the 
rest  of  the  animal  creation.  Generations  and  ag^  might 
roll  away  in  silent  oblivion,-  and  the  helpless  savage  waa 
restraitid'l  from  multiplying  his  race  by  th^  wants  and  pursuits 
which  confined  his  existence  to  the  liarrow  margin  of  the  sea- 
ooast.  But  in  an  early  period  of  antiquity  the  great  body  of 
the  Arabs  had  emerged  from  this  scene  of  misery ;  and  as 
the  naked  wilderness  could  not  maintain  a  people  of  humters, 
they  rose  at  once  to  the  more  secure  and  plentiftil  coudition 
of  the  pastoral  life.  The  sattie  life  is  uniformly  pursued  by 
the  roving  tribes  of  the  desert;  and  in  the  portrait  of  the 
modern  BecUnoeem,  we  may  trace  the  features  of  their  ances^ 
tors,'*  who,  in  the  age  of  Moses  or  Mahomet,  dwelt  under 
similar  tents,  and  conducted  their  horses,  and  camels,  and 
sheep,  to  the  same  springs  and  the  same  pastures.  Our  toil 
is  lessened,  and  our  wealth  is  increased,  by  our  dominion  over 
the  useful  animals ;  and  the  Arabian  shepherd  had  acquired 
the  absolute  possession  of  a  faithful  friend  and^  a  labmous 
slave*"  Arabia,  in  the  opinion  of  the  naturalist,  is  the  genu- 
ine and  original  country  of  the  horse ;  the  climate  most  pro- 
pitious, not  indeed  to  the  size,  but  to  the  spirit  and  swiftness, 
of  that  generous  animal.  The  merit  of  the  Barb,  the  Spanish, 
and  the  English  breed,  is  derived  from  a  mixture  of  Arabian 
blood :  "  the  Bedoweens  preserve,  with  superstitious  care,  the 
honors  and  the  memory  of  the  purest  race :  the  males  are  sold 
j^t  a  high  price,  but  the  females  are  seldom  alienated ;  and 

^^  See  the  Specimen  Histories  Arabum  of  Poeock,  p.  2,  5,  86, 4be- 
The  journey  of  M.  d'Arvieux,  in  16G4,  to  the  camp  oi'  the  emir  of 
Mount  Carmel,  (Voyage  de  la  Palestine,  Amsterdam,  1718,)  ezhibHs  a 
pleasing  and  original  picture  of  the  life  of  the  Bedoweens,  which  may 
oe  illustrated  from  ]9Rebuhr  (Description  de  I'Arabie,  p.  82'7-^344)  and 
Volney,  (torn.  i.  p.  348 — 885,)  the  last  and  most  judicious  of  our  Syrian 
travellers. 

'^  Read  (it  is  no  unpleasing  task)  the  iDC(»uparable  articles  of  the 
Hone  and  the  Cmndy  in  the  Natural  History  of  M.  de  Buffon. 

"  For  the  Arabian  horses,  see  D'Arvieux  (p.  159— ItB)  and  Nie- 
buhr,  (p.  142 — 144.).  At  the  end  of  the  xiiith  century,  the  horses  of 
Neged  were  esteemed  sure-footed,  those  of  Yemen  strong  and  service- 
abb,  those  of  Hejaz  most  no)>le.  The  horses  of  Europe,  the  tenth  and 
last  class,  were  generally  despised  as  having  too  much  body  and  too 
little  spirit^  (D'Herbelot,  Bibliot.  Orient  p  889 :)  their,  strength  -mm 
requisite  to  boar  the  weight  of  the  knight  and  his  armor 
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it»  birth  of  a  noble  foal  was  asteemad  among  the  tribes,  as  a 
sabject  of  jov  and  utatuAL  ooi^fratvlation*.  'Jliese  bones  an 
educated  in  tLe  tents,  among  the  olnldren  of  the  Arabs,  with  a 
tender  femiliaritf,' which  intins  thto  in  the  habits  of  gentle* 
neesand  attachment '  They  are  aocostomed  only  to  walk  and 
to  gallop:  their  sensations  are  not  blunted  by  the  incessant 
abine  of  the  vf^r  and  the  whip :  their  powen  are  reserved  for 
the  moments  of  flight  and  pursuit :  but  no  sooner  do  they  feel 
die  touch  of  the  hand  or  the  stirrap,  than  they  dart  away  with 
tiie  swiftness  of  the  wind ;  and  if  their  friend  be  dismounted  in 
the  rapid  itoreer,  they  instantly  fitop-  tUl  he  :has  recxxverad  his 
Seat  In  the  sands  of  Africa  and  Arabia,  the  camel  is  a  saered 
and  precious  gifU  That  strong  and  patient  beast  of  burden 
can  perfi>rm,  without  eating  or  drinking,  a  journey  of  several 
days ;  and  a  reservoir  of  fresh  water  is  preserved  in  a  large 
bag,  a  fifth  stomach  of  the  animal,  whose  body  is  imprinted 
with  the  marks  of  servitude :  the  larger  breed  is  capable  of 
transporting  a  weight  of  a  thousand  pounds ;  and  the  drome- 
dary, of  a  lighter  and  more  active  fnune,  outstrips  the  fleetest 
courser  in  the  race.  Alive  or  dead,  almost  eveir  part  of  the 
camel  is  serviceable  to  man :  her  milk  is  plentinil  and  nutri- 
tious :  the  young  and  tender  flesh  has  the  taste  of  veal :"  a 
valuable  salt  is  extracted  from  the  urine :  the  dung  supplies 
the  deficiency  of  fuel ;  and  the  long  hair,  which  falls  each 
year  and  is  renewed,  is  coarsely  manufactured  into  the  gar* 
ments,  the  furniture,  and  the  tents  of  the  Bedoweens.  In  the 
rainy  seasons,  they  consume  the  rare  and  insufficient  herbage 
of  the  desert :  during  the  heats  of  summer  and  the  scarcity  of 
winter,  they  remove  their  encampments  to  the  sea*ooast,  the 
hills  of  Yemen,  or  the  neighborhood  of  the  Euphrates,  and 
have  often  extorted  the  dangerous  license  of  visiting  tlie 
banks  of  the  Nile,  and  the  villages  of  Syria  and  Palestine. 
The  life  of  a  wandering  Arab  is  a  life  of  danger  and  distress ; 
and  though  sometimes,  by  rapine  or  exchange,  he  may 
appropriate  the  fruits  of  industry,  a  private  citizen  in  Europe  is 
in  the  possession  of  more  solid  and  pleasing  luxury  than  the 
proudest  emir,  who  marches  in  the  field  at  the  head  of  ton 
thousand  horse. 


**  Qui  caraibus  camelorum  vesci  solent  odii  tenaces  sunt,  was  tbe 
9ifmoa  of  an  Arabian  phyaiciaii,  (Pocock,  Specimen,  p.  SS.)  Mah*mot 
hiiMiilf,  who  was  fond  of  milk,  prefers  the  cow,  and  does  not  eveo 
isD  ihe  camel;  but  tbe^liet  of  Mecca  and  Medina  was  already 
I  lozurious,  (Gagnier  Vie  d«  Mahomet,  torn.  iu.  p.  404.) 
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.  Yet  an  essential  diflfereooe.  maj  /be  found  between  tbt. 
hordes  of  Seythia  and  the  Arabian:  tribes.;  Bince  many  of  the 
latter,  were  eolieoted  into .  towns,' and  employed  in ,  the  laboia. 
of  trade  and  agriculture,  i  A.  part  of  their  tjme  and  industry 
was-  still  demoted  to  the  management  of  their  cattle :  they 
ihingled,  in  peac^  iand  war,  with  their  bretbi^n;  of;  the  desert; 
and  the  Bedoweens  derived  from  their,  useful  interoourse  scnim 
supply  of  their  -wants,  and  some  rudiments  of  art  and  knowl- 
edge. Among  the .  forty-two  cities  of  Arabia,^^.  enijimerfited 
by  Abulfeda,  the  most  ancient  and  populous  were  situate  in 
the  haj^py  Yemen :  the  towers  of  Saana,^^  and.  the  marvellous 
reservoir  of  Merab,**  were  constructed  by  the  king9  of  the 
Uomerites ;  but  their  profane  lustre  was  eclipsed  by  the  pro- 
phetic glories  of  Medina'^  and  Mecca,*'  near  the  Bed  Sea» 

^*  Yet  Marcian  of  Heradea  (in  Periplo,  p.  16,  in  torn.  L  Hudson, 
Minor.  Geograph)  reckons  one  hundred  and  sixty-four  towns  in 
Arabia  Felix.  The.size  of  the  towns  might  be  small — Hie  faith  of  tho 
writer  might  be  large. 

*•  It  is  compared  by  Abulfeda  (in  Hudson,  toin.  ik  p.  54)  to  Da- 
mascQs,  and  is  still  the  residence  of  the  Iman  of.  Yemw«i,  (Voyages  de 
Niebuhr,  torn,  i  p.  831 — 342.)  Saana  is  twenty-four  parasangs  from 
Dafar,  (Abulfeda,  p.  51,)  and  sixty-eight  from  Aden,  sp.  53.) 

*•  Pocpck,  Specimen,  p.  57.  Geograph  Nubiensii,  p.  62.  Meriaba, 
i)r  Merab,  six  miles  in  circumference,  was  destroyed  by  the  legions  of 
Augustus,  (Plin.  Hist  Nat.  vi.  32,)  and  had  not  revived  in  the  xivtfa 
century,  (Abulfed.  Descripi  Arab.  p.  68.)* 

"  The  name  of  city,  Medinciy  was  appropriai>«d,  irar'  Hix''*'*  to 
Yatreb.  (the  latrippa  of  the  Grejsks,)  the  seat  of  the  prophet  The 
distances  from  Medma  are  reckoned  by  Abulfeda  iu  stations,  or  days' 
journey  of  a  caravan,' (p.  15 :)  to  Bahrein,  xv.;  to  Bassora,  xviii.;  to 
Cufah,  XX. ;  to  Damascus  or  Palestine,  xx. ;  to  Caiio,  xxv. ;  to  .Meociw 
X. ;  from  Mecca  to  Soana^  (p.  62,)  or  Aden,  xxx. ;  tc*  Cairo,  zxxi.  days, 
or  412  hours,  (Shaw's  Travels,  p.  477;)  whichj  according  to  the  esti- 
mate of  D'Anville,  (Mesures  Itineraires,  p.  99,)  allows  about  twenty- 
five  English  miles  for  a  day's  journey.  From  the  land  of  frankiheense 
(Hadramaut,  in  Yemen,  between  Aden  and  Gape  Fartasoh)  to  Giiza» 
in  Syria,  Pliny  (Hist  Nat  xil  82)  computes  Ixv.  mansions  of  CbmeU 
These  measures  may  assist  fancy  and  elucidate  facts. 

^*  Our  notions  of  Mecca  most  be  drawn  from  the  Arabians,  (D'Her< 
belut,  BibliothSque  Orientale,  p.  368—371.  Pocock,  Specimen,  p.  125 
— 128.  Abulfeda,  p.  11 — 40.)  As  no  unbeliever  is  permitted  to  enter 
the  city,  our  travellers  are  silent ;  and  the  short  hints  of  Tbeveaoi 


*  See  note  2  to  chap.  i.  The  destruction  of  Menaba  by  the  Bomans  i^ 
loubtful.  The  town  never  recovered  the  intindatioD  which  took  place  from 
tr.c  bursting  of  a  large  reservoir  of  water—an  event  of  great  importaaett 
hi  ibe  Arabian  annals,  and  diwassed  at  oonndenble  leoisth  fay  watoitgm 
O/ioatalists. — M  / 
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jmd  at  the  dbtance  from  each  other  of  two  hundred  aud 
aeventj  miles.  The  last  of  these  holy  places  was  known  to 
the  Greeks  under  the  name  of  Macoraba ;  and  the  termination 
of  the  word  is  expressive  of  its  greatness,  which  has  not, 
indeed,  in  the  most  flourishing  penod,  exceeded  the  size  and 
populousness  of  Marseilles. .  Some  latent  motive,  perhaps  of 
superstition,  must  have  impelled  the  founders,  in  the  choice 
of  a  most  unpromising  situation.  They  erected  their  habita- 
tions of  mud  or  stoue,  in  a  plain  about  two  miles  long  and  one 
mile  broad,  at  the  foot  of  three  barren  mountains :  the  scmI 
is  a  rock ;  the  water  even  of  the  holy  well,  of  Zemzem  is  bitter 
or  brackish ;  the  pastures  are  remote  from  the  city ;  and 
grapes  are  transported  above  seventy  miles  from  the  gardens 
o('  Tayef  The  fame  and  spirit  of  the  Korelshites,  wJio 
reigned  in  Mecca,  were  conspicuous  among  the  Arabian 
tribes ;  but  their  ungrateful  soil  refused  the  labors  of  agricul- 
ture, and  their,  position  was  favorable  to  the  enterprises  of 
trade.  By  the  seaport  of  Gedda,  at  the  distance  only  of  forty 
miles,  they  maintained  an  easy  correspondence  with  Abys- 
sinia ;  and  that  Christian  kingdom  afforded  the  first  refuge  to 
the  disciples  of  Mahomet.  The  treasures  of  Africa  were  con* 
veyed  over  the  Peninsula  to  Gerrba  or  Katif,  in  the  province 
of  Bahrein,  a  city  built,  as  it  is  said,  of  rock-salt,  by  the  Chal* 
daean  exiles ;"  and  from  thence  with  the  native  pearls  of  the 
Persian  Gulf,  they  were  floated  on  rafts  to  the  mouth  of  the 
Euphrates.  Mecca  is  placed  almost  at  an  equal  distance,  a 
month's  journey,  between  Yemen  on  the  right,  and  Syria  on 
the  left  hand.  The  former  was  the  winter,  the  latter  the 
summer,  station  of  her  caravans ;  and  their  seasonable  arrival 
relieved  the  ships  of  India  from  the  tedious  and  troublesome 

(Voyages  du  Levant,  part  l  p  490)  are  taken  from  the  Buspicious 
mouth  of  an  African  renegado.  Some  Persians  counted  6000  houses, 
(Chardin.  torn.  iv.  p.  167.)* 

*•  Strabo,  L  xvl  p.  1110.  See  one  of  these  salt  houses  near  Baa- 
flora,  in  D'Herbelot,  Bibliot  Orient,  p.  6. 

^  Even  in  the  time  of  Gibbon,  Mecca  had  not  been  so  inaccessible  to 
fiaropeans.  It  had  been  visited  by  Ludovico  Barthema,  and  hy  one  Joseph 
Pitu,  of  Exeter,  who  was  taken  prisoner  by  the  Moors,  and  forcibly  con- 
verted to  Mahometanism.  His  volanie  ia  a  carions,  thoagh  plain,  acconni 
of  his  stt£EeringH  and  travels.  Since  that  time  Mecca  has  been  entered,  and 
the  ceremonies  witnessed,  by  Dr.  Seetzen,  whose  papers  were  nnfortuustely 
lost ;  by  the  Spaniard,  who  called  himself  AH  Bey ;  and,  lastly,  by  Barck- 
Juurdt,  whose. description  leaves  nothing- wanting  to  satisfy  the   oiirto»- 
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navigation  of  the  Red  Sea.  In  the  markets  of  Saana  aiid  Meimb^ 
in  the  harbors  of  Oman  and  Aden,  the  camels  of  the  Eoreishites 
were  laden  with  a  precions  cargo  of  aromatics ;  a  supply  of 
com  and  manufactures  was  purchased  in  the  fairs  of  Bostra 
and  Damascus ;  the  lucrative  exchange  diffused  plenty  and 
riches  in  the  streets  of  Mecca ;  and  the  noblest  of  her  sonii 
united  the  love  ot  arms  with  the  profession  of  merchandise.** 

The  perpetual  independence  of  the  Arabs  has  been  the 
theme  of  praise  among  strangers  and  natives;  and  the  arts 
of  controversy  transform  this  singular  event  into  a  prophecy 
and  a  miracle,  in  favor  of  the  posterity  of  Ismael.'^  Some 
exceptions,  that  can  neither  be  dismissed  nor  eluded,  render 
this  mode  of  reasoning  as  indiscreet  as  it  is  superfluous ;  the 
kingdom  of  Yemen  has  been  successively  subdued  by~  the 
Abyssinians,  the  Persians,  the  sultans  of  Egypt,''  and  tbe 
Turks ;  '*  the  holy  cities  of  Mecca  and  Medina  have  repeat- 
edly bowed  under  a  Scythian  tyrant ;  and  the  Roman  prov- 
ince of  Arabia'*  embraced  the  peculiar  wilderness  in  which 

"  Minim  dictu  ex  iDnumeris  popalis  pars  sequa  in  commerciis  aut  in 
latrociDtis  degit,  (Plin.  Hist.  Nat.  yi.  82.)  See  Sale's  Koran,  Sura.  cvi. 
p.  508.  Pocock,  Spedmen,  p.  2.  D'Herbelot,  BibUot  Orient  p.  861. 
Prideaux's  Life  of  Mahomet^  p.  5.  Gagnier,  Vie  de  Mahomet,  torn,  i 
p.  72,  120,  126,  Ac 

^^  A  nameless  doctor  (Universal  Hist  yoL  xx..  octavo  edition)  has 
formally  demonstrated  the  truth  of  Christianity  by  the  independence 
of  the  Arabs.  A  critic,  besides  the  exceptions  of  fact,  might  dispute 
the  meaning  of  the  text  (Gen.  xvl  12,)  the  extent  of  the  applicatioD, 
and  the  foundation  of  the  pedigree.* 

^'  It  was  subdued,  A.  D.  1178,  by  a  brother  t>f  the  great  Saladio, 
who  founded  a  dynasty  of  Curds  or  Ayoubites,  (Guignes,  Hist,  des 
Huns,  torn,  i  p.  425.    D'Herbelot,  p.  477.) 

"  By  the  lieutenant  of  Soliman  I.  (A.  D.  1588)  and  Selim  U., 
(1568.)  See  Cantemir's  Hist,  of  the  Othman  Empire,  p,  201, 221.  The 
pacha,  who  resided  at  Saana,  commanded  twenty-one  beys ;  but  no 
revenue  was  ever  remitted  to  tiie  Porte,  (MarsigU,  Stato  Militare  delF 
Imperio  Ottomanno,  p.  124,)  and  the  Turks  were  expelled  about  the 
year  1C30,  (Niebuhr,  p.  167,  168.) 

^^  Of  the  Roman  province,  under  the  name  of  Arabia  and  the  third 
Palestine,  the  principal  cities  .were-  Bostra  and  Petra,,  which  dated 
their  sera  from  the  year  105,  when,  they  were  subdued,  by  Palma,  a 
lieutenant  of  Tr^an,  (Dioa  Cassius^  L  Ixviil)  Petra  was  the  capital 
of  the  I^abathseans ;  whose  name  is  derired  from  the  eldest  of  the 
tons  of  Ismael,  (Gca  xxv.  12,  <&c.,  with  the  Commentaries  of  Jeron^  ' 


*  tiee  note  3  to  chap.  xlvi.     The  latter  point  is  i^bably  the  least « 
lettable  of  the  three.— M. 
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bmad  and  his  sons  must  have  pitched  their  tents  in  the  60% 
oi  their  brethren.  Yet  these  exceptions  are  temporary  or 
local ;  the  body  of  the  nation  has  escaped  the  yoke  of  the 
most  powerful  monarchies:  the  arms  of  6esostris  and  Cyrus, 
of  Pompey  and  Trajan,  could  never  achieve  the  conquest  of 
At:abia ;  the  present  sovereign  of  the  Turks  **  may  exercise  a 
shadow  of  jurisdiction,  but  his  pride  is  reduced  to  solicit  the 
friendship  of  a  people,  whom  it  is:  dangerous  to  provoke,  and 
fmiUess  to  attack.  The  obvious  causes  of  their  freedom  are 
inscribed  on  the  character  and  country  of  the  Arabs.  Many 
age^.  before  Mahomet,"  their  intrepid  valor  had  been  se- 
verely felt  by  their  neighbors  in  offensive  and  defensive  war. 
The  psttient  and  active  virtues  of  a  soldier  are  insendbly 
nursed  in  the  habits  and  discipline  of  a  pastoral  life.  The 
care  of  the  sheep  and  camels  is  abandoned  to  the  women  of 
the  taribe ;  but  the  martial  youth,  under  the  banner  of  the  emir, 
is  ever  on  horseback,  and  in  the  field,  to  practise  the  exercise 
of  th^  bow,  the  javetin,  and  the  cimeter.  The  long  memory 
c^  their  independence  is  the  firmest  pledge  of  its  perpetuity, 
and  succeeding  generations  are  animated  to  prove  their  de- 
Boent»  and  to  maintain  their  inheritance.  Their  domestic 
feuds  are  suspended  on  the  approach  of  a  common  enemy ; 
and  in  their  last  hostilities  against  the  Turks,  the  caravan  of 
Mecca  was  attacked  and  pillaged  by  fourscore  thousand  of  the 
confederates.  When  they  advance  to  battle,  the  hope  of  victory 
is  in  the  front ;  in  the  rear,  the  assurance  of  a  retreat.    Their 

Le  Clerc,  and  Calinet)*  JustiDian  relinquished  a  palm  country  of 
ten  days'  journey  to  the  south  of  j£Iah,  (Procop.  de  BclL  Persic.  1. 1 
e.  19,)  and  the  Romans  maintained  a  centurion  and  a  custom-house, 
(Arriivi  in  Periplo  Maris  Erytfarsei,  p .  11^  ia  Hudson,  tom.  i,)  at  a 
place  (Uvkh  Ktafnit  Pagus  Albus,  Bwirara)  in  the  territory  of  Medina, 
(FiMlvillet  Memoiresur  TEgypte,  p.  24S.)  These  real  possessions, 
and  some  naval  inroads  of  Trajan,  (PeripL  p.  14,  16,)  are  magnifierl  by 
history  and  medals  mto  the  Roman  conquest  of  Arabia. 

^*  Niebuhr  (Description  de  TAraUe,  p  802,  803,  829^— -331)  affords 
the  mostrecent  and  authentic  intelligenee  of  the  Turkish  empire  in 
Arabia.f 

'*  Diodorus  Siculos  (tom.  il  L  zix.  p.  390 — 393,  edit  Wesseling) 
W  clearly  exposed  the  freedom  of  the  l^abathoon  Arabs,  who  resist^ 
Uie  arms  of  Aiitigonus  and  his  son. 


*  On  tbe  nins  of  l^etra,  see  the  travels  of  Messrs.  Irby  and  Mangles,  and 
sf  Leon  de  Laborde. — M. 

t  Klebalir's,  QOtwithstandiag  the  moltitade  of  later  'ttivelleri»  maintain 
Ms  ground,  as  the  classical  work  on  Antbia.^->M. 
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iiones  and  camels,  who,  in  eiglit  or  ten  days,  can  perform  a 
marck  of  four  or  five  hundred  miles,  disappear  before  tb# 
conqueror;  the  secret  waters  of  the  desert  elude  his  search; 
and  his  victorious  troops  are  consumed  with  thirst,  hunger, 
and  ffttigue,  in  the  pursuit  of  an  invisible  foe,  who  scorns  his 
efloits,  and  safely  reposes  in  the  heart  of  the  burning  boli* 
(ude.  The  arms  and  deserts  of  the  Bedoweens  are  not  only 
Ihe  safeguards  of  their  own  freedom,  but  the  barriers  also  of 
the  happy  Arabia,  whose  inhabitants,  remote  from  war,  are 
enervated  by  the  luxury  of  the  soil  and  dimate.  The  l^ons 
of  Augustus  melted  away  in  disease  and  lassitude;*'  and  it 
is  only  by  a  naval  power  that  the  reduction  of  Yemen  has 
been  successfully  attempted.  When  Mahomet  erected  his 
holy  standard,*'  that  kingdom  was  a  province  of  the  Persian 
empire;  yet  seven  princes  of  the  Homerites  still  reigned  in^ 
the  mountains ;  and  the  vicegerent  of  Chosroes  was  tempted 
to  forget  his  distant  country  and  his  unfortunate  master.  The 
historians  of  the  age  of  Justinian  represent  the  state  of  the 
independent  Arabs,  who  were  divided  by  interest  or  affection 
in  the  long  quarrel  of  the  East :  the  tribe  of  Gossan  was  al- 
lowed to  encamp  on  the  Syrian  territory :  the  princes  of  Hire 
were  permitted  to  form  a  city  about  forty  miles  to  the  south- 
ward of  the  ruins  of  Babylon.  Their  service  in  the  field  was 
speedy  and  vigorous ;  but  their  friendship  was  venal,  their 
faith  inconstant,  their  enmity  capricious :  it  was  an  easier 
task  to  excite  than  to  disarm  these  roving  barbarians ;  and,  in 
the  familiar  intercourse  of  war,  they  learned  to  see,  and  to 
despise,  the  splendid  weakness  both  of  Rome  and  of  Persia^ 
From  Mecca  to  the  Euphrates,  the  Arabian  tribes'*  were  con- 

"  Strabo,  L  xvL  p.  1127^1129.  Plin.  Hist  Natar.  vl  32.  Mhvm 
QalluB  landed  near  Medina,  and  marched  near  a  thousand  milee  into 
the  part  of  Yemen  between  Mareb  and  the  Ocean.  The  non'ante 
devictia  Sabeae  regibus,  (Od.  i.  29,)  and  the  intacti  Arabum  thesanri 
^Od.  iil  24)  of  Horace,  attest  the  Tircrin  pm-ity  of  Arabia. 

**  See  the  imperfect  history  of  lemen  in  Pocock,  Specimen,  p.  65 
—66,  of  Hira,  p.  66 — 74,  of  (^aasan,  p.  76—78,  as  far  as  it  could  be 
known  or  preserved  in  the  time  of  ignorance.* 

**  The    Sa^ax^vira    0«Xa,    ft9pi6St(    ravra,    icat    ri    irXstcrov   avrtap    ipn 

^^vSfiot,  Kat  hSiamToi,  are  described  by  Menander,  (Excerpt.  LrgatioA 
{>.  149,)  Procopius,  (de  BelL  Persia  1  i.  e  17,  19,  L  ii.  a  10,)  and,  is 
the  most  lively  colors,  by  Ammianus  Marcellinus,  (L  ziv.  c^  4,)  wIm 
bud  spoken  of  them  as  early  as  the  reign  of  MarcuL 

•  '  Compare  the  Hist  Yeman».  pabliihed  hy  Jibanaaeti  at  Buun,  Itlft 
particoUu-Iy  the  translator'a  prefane.— ^M. 
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fottoded  by  the  Greeks  and.  Latins,  under  the  general  appelb* 
tion  of  Saracbns,**  a  name  which  every  Christian  moutn  hai 
been  taught  to  pronounce  with  terror  and  abhorrence. 

The  slaves  of  domestic  tyranny  may  vainly  exnlt  in  their 
national  independence:  but  the  Arab  is  peisonally  free;  and 
he  enjoys,  in  some  d^ree,  the  benefits' of  8ociet|r,  without 
forfeiting  ih»  prerogatives  of  nature.  In.  every  tribe,  supers 
itition,  or  gratitude,  or  fortune,  has  exalted  a  particalar  family 
ftbove  the  heads  of  their  equals.  The  dignities  of  sheick  and 
8mir  invariably  desoend  in  this  chosen  race ;  but  the  order  of 
succession  is  loose  and  precarious;  and  the  most  worthy  or 
iged  of  the  noble  kinsmen  are  preferred  to  the  simple,  though 
important,  office  of  composing  disputes  by  their  advice,  and 
guiding  valor  by  their  example.  Even  a  female  of  sense  and 
spirit  has  been  permitted  to  command  the  countrymen  of 
Zenobia.''  The  momentary  junction  of  several  tribes  pro- 
duces an  army ::  their  more  lasting  union  constitutes  a  nation ; 
and  thof  supc^ne  chief,. the  emir  of  emirs,  whose  banner  is 
liisplayed  at  their  head,  may  deserve,  in  the  eyes  of  strangers, 
the  honors  of  the  kingl^  name.  If  the  Arabian  princes  abuse 
their  power,  they  are  quickly  punished  by  the  desertion  of 
their  subjects,  who  had  been  accustomed  to  a  mild  and  paren- 
tal jurisdiiction.    Their  spirit  is  free,  their  steps  are  uncon« 

••  The  name  which,  used  by  Ptolemy  and  Pliny  in  a  more  confined, 
by  Ammianus  and  Procopins  in  a  larger,  sense,  hM  been  derived, 
ridicalously,  from  Sarak,  the  wife  of  Abraham,  obscurely  from  the  vil- 
lage of  Saraka,  {yurh  Na^aralovt,  Stephan.  de  Urbibus^)  more  plausi- 
bly from  the-  Arabic  words,  which  signjjfy  a  thievitk  character,  or 
OrientcU  situation,  (Hottinger,  Hist.  Oriental  1.  L  c  L  p.  7,  8,  Pocock, 
Specimen,  p.  33,  86.  Asseman.  Bibliot.  Orient,  torn.  iv.  p.  Ml,)  Yet 
the  last  ana  most  popular  of  these  etymologies  is  refuted  by  Ptolemy, 
(Arabia,  p..  2,  18,  in  Hadson,  torn;  i v.,)  who  expressly  remarks  the 
western  and  southern  position  of  the  Saracens,  then  an  objure  tribe 
oh  the  borders  of  Egypt  The  appellation  cannot  therefore  allude  to 
any  national  character ;  and,  since  it  was  imposed  by  strangers,  it 
must  be  found,  not  in  the  Arabic,  but  in  a  foreign  language.* 

•*  Saraceni  .  .  .  mulieres  aiunt  in  eos  regnare,  (Expositio  totiiv* 
Blondi,  p.  3,  in  Hudson,  tom.'iii)  The  reign  of  Mavia  is  famous  in 
Aoclesiastiral  story     Pococl^  Specimen,  p.  69,  83. 


*  Dr  Clarke,  (Travels,  vol.  ii.  p.  491,)  after  expressing  contemptauas 
ptry  for  Gibbon's  ignoranoe,  derives  the  word  Irom  Zara,  Zaara,  Sara,  tlie 
DMert,  whence  Soraoeni,  the  children  of  the  Besert.  Be  MarleF  adopts 
tiip.  derivation  from  Sarrik,  a  robber,  (Hist  des  Arabes,  vol.  i.  p  364,  Bt* 
Uvtin  fiom  Scharkioun,  or  Sharkun,  Eastern,  vol  xi.  p.  55. ->M.  ■ 
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6iied^  tlie  desert  is  open,  and  the  tribes  and  femilies  are  h^ 
together  by  a  mutaai  and  voluntary  compact  The  Boftef 
natives  of  Yemen  supported  the  pomp  and  majesty  of  a  mon^ 
arch ;  but  if  he  could  not  leave  his  palace  without  endanger- 
ing his  life,*'  the  active  powers  of  govemmenit  must  have  been 
devolved  on  his  nobles  and  magistrates.  The  cities  of  Mecca 
and  Medina .  present,  in  the  hes^  of  Asia,  the  form,  or  rather 
the  Bubstfksoe,  of  a  commonwealth.  The  grandfather  of  Ma- 
homet, and  his  lineal  ancestors,  appear  in  foreign  and  domestio 
transactions  as  the  princes  of  thar  country ;  but  they  reigned, 
like  Pericles  at  Athens,  or  the  Medici  at  Florence,  by  the 
opiuioa  of  their  wisdom  and  integrity;  their  influence  was 
divided  with  their  patrimony ;  and  the  sceptre  was  transferred 
from  the  uncles  of  the  prophet,  to  a  younger  branch  of  the 
tribe  of  Eoreish.  On  solemn  occasions  they  convened  the 
assembly  of  the  people ;  and,  since  manidnd  must  be  either 
compelled  or  persuaded  to  obey,  the  use  and:  reputation  of 
oratory  among  .  the  ancient  Arabs  is.  the  dearest  -  evidence 
of  public  freedom.**  But  their  simple  freedom  was  of  a  very 
diflerent  cast  from  the  nice  and  aitificial  machinay  of  the 
Greek  and  Roman  republics,  in  which  each  member  pos- 
sessed an  undivided  share  of  the  civil  iond  poHtieal  rights  of 
the  community.  In  the  more  simple  state  of  the  Arabs,  the 
nation  is  free,  because  each  of  her  sons  disdains  a  base  sub- 
mission to  the  will  of  a  master.  His  breast  is  fortified  by  the 
austere  virtues  of  courage,  patience,  and  sobriety;  the  love 
of  independence  prompts  him  to  exercise  the  habits  of  self- 
command  ;  and  the  fear  of  dishonor  guards  him  from  the 
meaner  apprehension  of  ^ain,  of  danger,  and  of  death.  The 
gravity  and  firmness  of  the  mind  is  conspicuous  in  his  outward 
demeanor;  his  speech  is  low,  weighty,  and  concise;  he  is 
seldom  provoked  to  laughter;  his  only  gesture  is  that  of 
stroking  bis  beard,  the  venerable  symbol  of  manhood;  and 

••  *Ek  tmv  0a<n\titov  /ii^  i^tXBtXv  is  the  report  of  Agatharcides,  (de 
Mari  Rubro,  p.  63,  64,  in  Hudson,  torn.  I)  Biodorus  Biculus,  (torn,  i 
L  ill  c.  47,  p.  216,)  and  Strabo,  (L  zvi  p.  1124^)  But  I  much  suspect 
t\^y  this  is  one  of  the  popular  tales,  or  eztcaordipary  accidents,  which 
the  credulity  of  travellers  so  often  transforms  into  a  fact,  a  custom, 
and  a  law. 

'*  Non  glohabantur  antiquitus  Arabes,  nisi,  gladio,  hospite,  et  eby- 
quentia  (Sephadius  apud  Pocock,  Specimeii,  p.  161,  162.)  .This  gift 
of  speech  they. shared  only  with  the  iPersians;  and  ihe  eententioiM 
Arabs  would  pf -obibly  have  diadidned  the  simple  and  sublime  \nfoio  of 
l>cc308theuefL 
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tbe  senso  ol  his  own  importance  teaches  him  to  aeooet  hn 
•qoak  without  levity,  and  his  superiors  without  awe.*^  The 
liberty  of  the  Saraoens.  surrived  their  oonquests :  the  first 
caliphs  indulged  the  bold  and  famitiar  language  of  their  sub- 
jects; they  ascended  the  pulpit;  to  persuade  and  edify  the  oon'- 
gr^ation ;  nor  was  it  before  the  seat  of  empire  was  reBioved 
to  &e  Tigris,  that  the  Abbasides  adopted  the  proud  and  pomp* 
oos  ceremonial  of  the  Persian  and  Byzantine  courts. 

In  the  study  of  nations  and  men,  we  may  obserre  the  causes 
that  rend^  them^  hostile  or  friendly  to  each  other,  that  tend  to 
narrow  or  enlai^,  to  mollify  or  exasperate,  the  social  charac* 
ter.  The  separation  of  the  Arabs  from  the  rest  of  mankind 
has  accustomed  them  to  confound  the  ideas  of  stranger  and 
enemy ;  and  the  poverty-  of  the  land  has  introduced  a  maxim 
of  jurisprudence,  which  th^y  believe  and  practise  to  the  pres^ 
ent  hour.  They  pretend,  that;  in  the  division  of  the  earthy 
the  rich  and  forttle  climates  were  assigned  to  the  other 
branches  of  the  human  family ;'  and  that  the  posterity  of  the 
outlaw  Ismael  might  recover,  by  fraud  or  force,  the  portion 
of  inheritance  of  which  he  had  been .  unjustly  deprived^  Ac* 
cording  to  the  remark  of  Pliny,  the  Arabian  tribes  are  equally 
addicted  to  theft  and  merchandise ;  the  caravans  that  traverse 
the  desert  are  ransomed  or  pill^ed ;  and  their  neighbors^ 
since  the  remote  times  of  Job  and  Sesostris,^  have  been  the 
victims  of  their  rapacious  spirit  If  a  Bedoween  discovers 
from  afar  a  solitary  traveller,  he  rides  furiously  against  him, 
crying,  with  a  loud  voice,  "Undress  thyself,  thy  aunt  (my 
wife)  is  without  a  garment''  A  ready  submission '  entitles 
him  to  mercy ;  resistance  will  provoke  the  aggressor,  and  his 
own  blood  must  expiate  the  blood  which  he  presumes  to  shed 

•*  I  must  remind  the  reader  that  D*Aryieux,  p'Herbelot,  and 
Kiebuhr,  represent,  in  the  most  lively  colors,  the  manners  and  govern- 
ment of.  the  Arabs,,  which  are  illustrated  by  many  incidental  passages 
in  the  Life  of  Mahomet* 

**  Observe  the  first  chapter  of  Job,  and  the  long  wall  of  1500  stadia 
which  Sesostris  built  froin  Pelu^um  to  HeliopoUa,  (Diodor.  SicuL 
torn.  i.  L  I  p.  67.)  Under  the  name  of  Hyaoty  the  shepherd  kings, 
they  had  formerly  subdued  Egypt,  (Marsham,  Canoa  Chron.  p.  98— 
168)  Ac)t 

*.  8e^  likeiwiae  the  eorioiui'  remanee  of  Antar,  tin  most  viTid  and  ao^ 
dintie  piotore  of  Arabiui  ]iianBeM.---M. 

t  Tk'iM  origin  of  the  Hyc80it»  thoocfa  probable,  is  bv  no  mean^  so  certain 
keio  is  some  rAttson  for  snpposiog  them  ScythiaoK.  ^M. 
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in  Intimate  defence.  A  single  robber,  or  a  few  aasodatei, 
are  branded  with  their  genuine  name ;  but  the  exi)loitB  of  a 
numerous  band  assume  the .  character  of  hiwful  and  honorable 
war.  The  temper  of  a  people  thus  armed  against  mankind 
was  doubly  inflamed  by  the  domestic  license  of  rapine,  mur- 
der, and  revenge.  In  the  constitution  of  Europe,  the  right 
of  peace  and  war  is  now  coikfined  to  a  small,  and  the  actual 
exercise  to.a  much  smaller,  list  of  respectaUe  potentates;  but 
aach  Arab,  with  impunity  and  renown,  might  point  his  javelin 
against  the  life  of  his  countrymen.  The  union  of  the  nation 
consisted  only  in  a  vague  resemblance  of  language  and  man- 
ners ;  and  in  each  community,  the  jurisdiction  of  the  magis- 
trate was  mute  and  impotent  Of  the  time  of  ignorance 
which;  preceded  Mahomet,  seventeen  hundred  battles**  are 
recorded  by  tradition :  hostility  was  imbittered  with  the  ran- 
cor of  civil  faction;  and  tbQ  recital,  in  prose  or  verse,  of  an 
obsolete  feud,  was  sufficient  to  rekindle  the  same  passions 
among  the  descendants  of  the;  hostile  tribes.  In  private  life 
every  man,  at  least  every  &mily,  was  the  judge  and  avenger, 
of  hi^  own  cause.  The  nice  sensibility  of  honor,  which  . 
weighs  the  insult  rather  than  the  injury,  sheds  its  deadly^ 
venom  on  the  quarrels  of  the  Arabs :  the  honor  of  their  wo- 
men, and.  of  their  beards^  is  most  easily  wounded;  an  inde- 
cent action,  a  contemptuous  word,  can  be  expiated  only  by 
the  blood  of  the  offender;  and  such  is  their  patient  invet- 
eracy, that  they  expect  whole  months  and  years  the  opportu* 
nity  of  revenge.  A  fine  or  compensation  for  murder  is  familiar, 
to  the .  Barbarians  of  every  age  :\but  in  Arabia  the^  kinsmen 
of.  the  dead  are  at  liberty  to  accept  the  atonement^  or  to  exer- 
cise with  their  own  hands  the  law  of  retaliation.  The  refined 
malice  of  the  Arabs  refuses  even  the  head  of  the  murderer, 
substitutes  an  innocent  for  the  guilty  person,  and  transfers  the 
penalty  to  the  best  and  most  considerable  of  the  race  by  whom 
they  have  been  injured.  If  he  falls  by  their  hands,  they  arc 
exposed,  in  their  turn,  to  the  danger  of  reprisals,  the  interest 
and  principal  of  the  bloody  debt  are  accumulated :  the  indi- 
viduals of  either  family  lead  a  life  of  malice  and  suspicion, 


•*  Or,  according  to  another  account,  1200,  (D'Herbelot,  Bibliothdque 
Oiientale,  p.  75  :)  the  two  historians  who  wrote  of  the  Ayam  al  Arabf 
tb)  battles  of  the  Arabs,  lived  in  the-Qth  and- 10th  century.  Ths 
lunous  war  of  Dahes  and  Gabrah  was  '4>ccanbned  by  two  Imwms; 
laaied  fortv  vears,  and  «nded  in  a  proverb,  (Pooook,  Specimen,  p  4K^ 
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and  fifty  yedrs  may  sam^imes  «lApse  bef<)re  the  aocouDt  oi 
vengeance  be,  finally  settled.'^  This  sanguiiiary  spirit,  ignoraDt 
of  pity  or  forgiveDefis,'  has'  been  moderated,  ^ however,  by  th« 
mftxims  of  h(^or,  which  require,  in^  ^y&j:  private  encountef 
som^  decent  equality  of  age  and  stve^gtbi  of  nunobers  and 
weapons.  .j|Ln  annual  festival:  of  two,  perhaps  of  fojor,  months, 
wa9  observed  by  the  Arabs  before  the  time  of  Mahomet,  dur* 
ing  which  th^r,  swords  wer^s  religiously  i&heatbed  both  in  for- 
eign and  domestic  hostility;  and  this  partial  truce  is  more 
strongly  expressive  of  the  habits  of  anarchy  and  warfare.'* 

But  the  spirit  of  rapine  and  revenge  was  attempered,  by  the 
ipilder  influence  of  trade  and  literatune.  The  solitary  penin- 
sola  is  encompassed  by  the  most  civilized  nations  of  the  an- 
cient world ;  the  merchant  is  the  friend  of  mankind ;  and  the 
annual  caravans  imported  the  first  seeds  of  knowlec^e  and 
politeness  into  the  cities,  and  even  the  camps  of  the  desert. 
Whatever  may  be  the  pedigree  of  the  Arabs,  their  language 
is  derived  from  the  same  original  stock  with  the  .Hebrew^,  the 
Syriac,  and  the  Chaldaean  tongues ;  the  independence  of  the 
tribes  was  marked  by  their  peculiar  dialects  ;**  .  but  each, 
after  their  own,  allowed  a  just  preference  to  the  pure  and 
perspicuous  idiom  <^  Mecca.  In  Arabia,  as  well  as  in  Greece, 
the  perfection  of  language  outstripped  the  refinement  of  man- 
ners ;  and  her  speech  could  diversify  the  fourscore  names  of. 
honey,  the  two  hundred  of  a  s^pent,  the  five  hundred  of  a 
lion,  the  thousand  oC  a  sword,  at  a  time  when  this  copious 
dictionary  was  intrusted  to  the  memory  of  an  illiterate  people. 

"  The  modem  theory  and  practice  of  the  Arabs  in  the  revenge  of 
murder  are  described  by'Niebuhr,  (Description,  p.  26 — 81.)  The 
harsher  features  of  antiquity  ma^r  be  traced  m  the  Kcffan,  c.  2,  p.  20, 
c.  17,  p.  280,  with  Sale's  Obserx'ations. 

••  Procopius  (de  Bell.  Persic  1.  i.  c  16)  places  the  two  holy  months 
about  the  summer  solstice.  -  The  Arabians  consecrate  four  months 
of  the  year — ^tfae  first,  seventh,  eleventh,  and  twelfth;  and  pretend, 
that  in  a  long-  series  of  ages  the  truce  was  infringed  only  four  or  six 
times,  (Sale's  Preliminary  Discourse,  p.  147 — 150,  and  Notes  on  the 
jxth  chapter  of  the  Koran,  p.  154,  <&c.  Casiri,  Bibltot  Hispano-Arab- 
ica,  tonr  ii  p.  20,  21.) 

*'  Arrian,  in  the  second  century,  remarks  (in  Periplo  Maris  Ery- 
tbr»i,  p.  12)  the  partial  or  total  difference  of  the  dialects  of  the  Arabs. 
Their  language  and  letters  are  copiously  treated  by  Pocock,  (Sped* 
men,  p  150—154,)  Casiri,  (Bibliot  Hispano-Arabica,  torn.  i.  p.  1,  88, 
£92,  torn.  ii.  p.  26,  <&c.,)  and  Niebuhr,  (Description  de  TArabu),  p.  1% 
-»9e.)    I  piss  slightly ;  I  am  not  food  of  repeating  words  like  a  pm^ 
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TLe  mouuimits  of  tUe  Homerites  were  ittseribisd  infith  an  ^ 
lolete  and  mysterious  character;  but  the  Otific' letters,  th« 
groundwork  ^  the  present  alphabet,  were  hivtoted'  dn  the 
banks  of  the  Euphrates ;  and  the  recent  inventioii  was'taught 
at  Meoea  by  a  stranger  who-sefktled  in  that  dty  after  the  bhih 
of  Mahomet  The  arts  of  grammar,  of  metre,  and  of -rhetioric 
were  unknown  to  the  freebom  eloquence  of  the  Arabknst  bat 
their  penetration  was  sharp,  their*  ftney  luitutiant,  theif  wit 
strong  and  sententtous,^  and  theilr  more  elaborate  compositions 
were  addressed  with  energy  and  efifect  to  the  minds  of  their 
bearers.  The  genius  and  merit  of  a  rising  poet  was  celebrated 
by  the  applause  of  his  own  and  the  kindred 'trR>es.  A  solemn 
banquet  was  prepared,  and  a' chorus  of  women,  striking  their 
tymbals,  and  displaying  the  pomp  of  their  nuptials,  sung  in 
the  presence  of  their  sons  and  husbands  the  felicity  of  their 
native  tribe ;  that  a  champion  had  bow  appeared  to  vindicate 
their  rights ;  that  a  herald  had  raised  his  voice  to  immortalize 
their  renown.  The  distant  or  hostile  tribes  resorted  to  an  an- 
nual fair,  which  was  abolished  by  the  fanaticism  of  the  first 
Moslems ;  a  national  assembly  that  must  have  contributed  to 
refine  and  harmonize  the  Barbarians.  Thirty  days  were  em- 
ployed in  the  exchange,  not  only  of  corn  and  wrne,  but  of 
eloquence  and  poetry.  The  prize  was  disputed  by  the  gen^ 
erous  emulation  of  the  bards ;  the  \'ietorious  peiformance  waa 
deposited  in  the  archives  of  princes  and  emirs ;  and  we  may 
read  in  our  own  language,  the  seven  original  poems  which 
were  inscribed  in  letters  of  gold,  and  suspended  in  the  temple 
of  Mecca.*^      The   Arabian  poets   were  the  historians  and 

^^  A  familiar  tale  in  Voltaire's  Zadig  (le  Cbien  et  le  Cheval)  is  re- 
lated, to  prove  the  natural  sagacity  of  the  Arabs,  (D*Herbelot  Bibliot. 
Orient  p.  120, 121.  Gagnier,  Vie  de  Mahomet,  torn.  i.  p.  87—46 :)  but 
D'Anrietiz,  or  rather  La  Boqne,  (Voyage  de  Palestine,  p.  92,)  denies 
the  boasted  superiority  of  the.  Bedoweena.  The  one  hvodred  aiKl«izty- 
tiine  seotenoeaof  Ali  (translated  by  Ockley,  London^  1718)  afford  a 
hist  and  favorable  specimen  of  Arabian  wit.* 

«^  Pocock  (Specimen,  p.  158r~16.1):sDd  Qasiri  (Biblioi  Hispsno- 
Arabica,  torn,  l  p.  48,  84,  <bc^  119,  tomi  it  p.  17,  <bc.)  speak  ol  the 
Arabian  poets  before  Mahomet;  the -seven  poeoos  of  the  Caaba  have 
been  published  in  English  by  Sir  William  Jones;  but  his  honorable 
mission  to  India  has  deprived  us  of  his-  own  notes,  far  more  interesting 
than  the  obscure  and  obsolete  text. 


*  Compane  tlie  Arabic. proverbs  translated  by  Bnrdibardt 
MO.— M. 
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ttoraHste  t^  tlie  ag^;  atid  if  tfaey  ftyMpathfzed  with  the>pfd}»- 
dices,' they  inspired  and  <irowiied'  the  tirtoea^  of  .their  country- 
men. The  indissolcrble  union  <)f  geDeroeity  and  valor  was  the 
darling  theme  of  their  song;  and  when  they  pointed  their 
keenest  satire  against  n  despi(»ble  race,  they  affirmed,  in  the 
bitterness  of  reprooeh,  that  the  men  knew  not  how  to  give, 
nor  the  women  to  deny/'  The  same  hospitality,  which  was 
pirActieed  by  Abraham,  and  eelebrated  by  Homer,  is  still  re- 
newed in  the  camps  of  the- Arabs*  The  ferocious  Bedoweens, 
the  terror  of  the  desert,  embrace,  w^hout  inquiry  orhesitadon, 
the  stranger  who  dares  to  confide  in  tiiefr  honor  and  to  enter 
tiieir  tent.  His  treatment  is  kind  and  respectfirl :  he  '■  shares 
the  wealth,  or  the  poverty,  of  his  host;  and,  nfter  a  needAil 
repose,  he  is  disniissed  on  his  way,  with  thanks,  with  blessings, 
and  perhaps  with  gifts.  The  heart  and  hand  are  more  largely 
«q)anded  by  the  wants  of  a  brother  or  a  friend ;  but  the  heroic 
acts  that  could  deserve  the  public  applaude^  must  have  sui^ 
passed  the  narrow  measure  of  discretion  and  experience.  A 
dispute  had  arisen,  who,  among  the  citizens  of  Mecca,  was 
entided  to  the  prize  of  generosity;  and  a  successive  applica- 
tioQ  was  made  to  th^  three  who  were  deemed  most  wortiiy  of 
the  trial.  Abdaliah,  the  son  of  Abbas,  bad  nndertaken  a  dis- 
tant journey,  and  his  foot  was  in  the  stirrup  when  he  heard 
the  voice  of  a  suppliant,  ^^  O  son  of  the  uncle  of  the  apostle 
of  God,  I  am  a  traveller,  and  in  distress  P  He  instantly 
dismounted  to  present  the  pilgrim  with  his  camel,  her  rich 
caparison,  and  «  purse  of  four  thousand  pieces  of  gold,  ex- 
cepting only  the  swordj  either  for  its  intrinsic  value,  or  as  the 
gift  of  an  honored  kinsman.  The  servant  of  Kais  informed 
the  second  suppliant  that  his-  master  was  asleep :  but  he  im- 
mediately added,  '*  Here  is  a  purse  of  seven  thousand  pieces 
of  gold,  (it  is  all  we  have  in  the  house,)  and  here  is  an  order, 
that  will  entitle  you  to  a  camel  and  a  slave ;"  the  master,  as 
soon  as  he  awoke,  praised  and  enfranchised  his  faithful  stew- 
ard, with  a  gentle  reproof,  that  by  respecting  his  slumbers  he 
had  stinted  his  bounty.  The  third  of  these  heroes,  the  blind 
Arabah,  at  the  hour  of  pmyer,  was  supporting  his  steps  on  the 
shoulders  of '  two  slaves.  •* Alas!"  he  replied,  "my  coflfers 
are  empty !  but  these  you  may  sell ;  if  you  refuse,  I  renounce 
them."  At  these  words,,  pushing  away  the  youths,  he  groped 
ddoog  the  wall  with  his  static    The  character  of  Hatem  is  the 

r : — : — : -^ ; r'       '.'  " 

**  Sale*9  Preliminary  Discourse,  p.  29,  SO. 
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perfeet  model  of  Arabian  virtue;:*'  he  was  iMure  apd.  libeniL 
411  eloquent  poet,  and  a  successful  robbef;  forty  camels  were 
roasted. at  bis  hospitable  feast;  and  at  the  prayer  of  a  sup* 
pliant,  enemy  he  restored  both  tbe  captives  and  the  spoil. 
The  fre.edom  oC  bis  countrymen  disdained  the  laws  of  justice; 
they  proudly  indulged  the  spontaneous  impulse  of  pity  and 
benevolence.   . 

The  religion  of  the  Arabs/*  as  well  as  of  the  Indians,  con- 
sisted in  ihe  worship  of  the  sun,  the  moon,  and;  the  fixed 
stars;  a  jvimitive  and  specious  mode  of  superstition.  The 
bright  luminaries; of  the  sky  display  the  visible-  image  of  a 
Deity :  th^ir  number  and  distance  convey  to  a  philosc^ic,  ot 
even  a  vulgar,  ^ye^  th^  idea  of  boundless  space :  tbe  char- 
acter of  eternity  is  marked  on  these  solid  globes,  that  seem 
idcapable  of  corruption  or  decay:  the  regularity  of  their 
motions  may  bo  ascribed  to  a  principle  of  reason  or  instinct; 
and  their  real,  or  imaginary,  influence .  encourages  the  vain 
belief  that  the  earth  and  its  inhabitants  are  the  object  of  their 
peculiar  care.  The  science  of  astronomy  was  cultivated  at 
Babylon ;  but  the  school  of  the  Arabs  was  a  dear  firmament 
and  a  naked  plain.  In  their  nocturnal  marches,  they  steered 
by  the  guidance  of  the  stars :  their  names,  and  order,  and 
daily  station,  were  familiar  to  the  curiosity  and  devotion  of 
the  Bedoween ;  and  he  was  taught  by  experience  to  divide,  in 
twenty-eight,  parts,  the  zodiac  of  the  moon,  and  to  Uess.  the 
ooi^stellations  who  refreshed,  with  salutary  rains,  the  thirst  of 
the  desert.  The  reign  of  the  heavenly  orbs  could  not  be 
extended  beyond  the  visible  sphere ;  and  some,  metaphysical 
powers  were  necessary  to  sustain  the  transmigration  of  souls 
and  the  resurrection  of  bodies :  a  camel  was  left  to  perish  on 
the  grave,  that  he  might  serve  his  master  in  another  Ufe  ;  and 

«'  D'Herbelot)  Bibliot  Orieni  p.  468.  Oagni^r,  Vie  de  Mahomot, 
torn.  iii.  p  118.  Caab  and  Hesnus  (Pocock,  Specimen,  p.  43,  46,  48) 
were  likewise  conspicuous  for  their  liberality ;  and  tbe  latter  is  ele- 
gantly praised  by  an  Arabian  poet :  "  Videbis  eum  cum  accesseria  ex- 
ultantem,  ac  si  dares  ilU  qiiod  ab  illo  petis."* 

**  Whatever  can  now  be  knowfi  of  the  idolatry  of  the  ancient  Ara> 
bians  may  be  found  in  Pocock,  (Specimen,  p.  89-^136,  168,  164.)  His 
profound  erudition  is  inore  clearly  and  concisely  interpreted  by  Sale, 
(preliminary  Discourse,  p.  14 — 24;)  and  Assemanni  (BibUot  Orient 
tom.  iv.  p.  580 — 590)  has  added  somei  valuable  reirArks. 

*  See  the  translation  of  the  an- using  Persian  romance  of  Hatim  Tai,  hy 
Duncan  Forbes,  Esq.,  among  the  works  poblished  by  the  Oriental  Tranat^ 
tion  Fund.— M. 
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the  invocalaoB  of  departed  spirits  implies  that  thej  were  stafi 
endowed  with  consdoasness  and  power.  I  am  ignorant,  and 
lam  careless,  of  the  blind  mvthology  of  th^  Barbarians ;  of 
the  local  deities;  of  the  stare,  the  air,  and  the  earth,  of  their 
sex  or  titl^,  their  attributes  or  subordination.  Each  tribe, 
each '  fkraily,  each  independent  warrior,  created  and  changed 
the  rites  and  the  object  of  his  fantastic  worship;  but  the 
nation,  in  every  age,  has  bowed  tothe  religion,  as  well  as  to 
the  language,  of  Mecca.  The  genuine  antiquity  of  the  Oaaita 
ascends  beyond  the  Christian  sera;  in  describing  the  coast  of 
the  Ked  Sea,  the  Gt«ek  historian  Diodorus^*  has  remarked, 
between  the  Thamudites  and  the  Sabaeans,  a  &mous  temple, 
whose  superior  sanctity  was  revered  by  all  the  Arabians ; 
the  linen  or  silken  veil,  which  is  annually  renewed  by  the 
Turkish  emperor,  was  first  offered  by  a  pious  king  of  the  Ho- 
merites,  who  reigned  seven  hundred  years  before  the  time  o^ 
Mahomet**  A  tent,  or  a  cavern,  might  suffice  for  the  wor- 
ship of  the  savages,  but  an  edifice  of  stone  and  clay  has  been 
er€ited  in  its  place  ;■  and  the  art  and  power  of  the  monarchs 
of  the  East  have  been  confined  tothe  simplicity  of  the  original 
toodel.*'     A  spacious  portico  encloses  the  quadrangle  of  the 

**  ^Itpdv  '  iytataToy     tSpvteu     rtfta/ievoy     iird     travriay     'A^afftov  mpirro 

njMr,  (Diodor.  SienL  torn.  1 1  iii.  p.  211.)    The  diaracter  and  position 

Are  80  correctly  apposite,- that  :I  am  surprised  how  this  c&rious  passage 

should  have  been  read  without  notice  or  application.    Y^  this  fajnous 

teinplehad  been  overlooked  by  Agatharciaes,  (de  Man  Rubro,  p.  58, 

m  Hudson,  torn,  i.,)  whom  Diodorus  copies  in' the  rest  of  the  descrip- 

^K».    Was  the  Sicilian  more  knowing  than  the  Egyptian!    Or  was 

tbe  Caaba  built  between  the  years  of  RoHie  660  and  746,  the  dates  of 

fbek  respective  histories  i    (DodweU,  in  Dissert  ad  torn.  L  Hadson^  p. 

72.     Fabricius,  Bibliot  Graec  torn.  ii.  p.  770.)* 

'*  Pocock,  Specimen,  p.  60,  61.  From  the  death  of  Mahomet  we 
ascend  to  68,  from  his  birth  to  129,  years  before  the  Christian  sera. 
^6  veil  or  curtain,  which  is  now  of  silk  and  gold,  was  no  more  than  a 
piece  of  Egyptian  linen,  (Abulfeda,  in  Vit  Mohammed,  a  6,  P.  14) 

TTie  original  plan  of  the  Caaba  (which  is  seryilely  copied  in  Sale, 
ue  ITni-vcrsal  History,  <fcc)  was  a  Turkish  draught,  which  Reland  (de 
^^ioKio  MohammedieE,>  p.  118 — 128)  has  corrected  and  explained 
^ .    ^l^e  best  authorities.    For  the  description  and   legend  of  the 

*5*"ir.  IB'orater  (GeoMpfay  of  Arahia,  vol.  ii.  p.  118,  et  seq^has  raised 
"T  om^otJoi),  as  I  thinks  fotal  to  this'  faypotheris  of  Gibbon.  The  temple. 
"nated  in  the  coantry  of  the  Banizomeneis.  was  not  between  the  Thama> 
rr^^^*^*^  the  SabiBanSt.bat  hig^her  up  than  the  coast  inhabited  by  the 
^'^H''^^'  ^r.  Forster  would  place  it  as  far  north  as  Moiiah.  I  am  not 
^Nf  8&sisfied  that  this  wiU  agree  with  the  whole  descriptioo  of  Piodonia 
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Caaba ;  a  square  i^ivpti^-  tif  e^l^Tfou?  cubite  lOBg^  twei^tj-ibi!!^^ 
br^ad,  and  twenty-seveu  high::  a  door  and  a  vti^o^  Admit 
the  light;  the  double  ropf  is  ^upfOj^ted  by >tl3^r«e -piUara  of 
wood ; .  a  spout  (now  of  gold)  discharges  th^  raiHrw^ter,  and 
the  w^li  Zems^n  is  protect^  bj..  a  idi^iB^  frooi  acotdental 
pollution..  The  tribe -of  £^re](^h,.(,by  frafud  and  force,  had 
acquirefd  the  custody  of  tl^  Caaba ;:  the .  sacerdotal  office  de^ 
Tolved  through  four  lineal  descents,  to  the  grand^ftthe?  of  Ma^ 
hornet;  and  the  faoxily  of  the  H^hemites,  from  wheiiee  he 
sprung^  was  the  most,  respectable  and  sacred  in  the  eyes  of 
their  country/"  The  precincts  of  Afecea  enjoyed  the  tight9 
of  sanctuary ;  and,  in  the  last  pionth  of  each  year,  the  oity 
and  the  temple  were  crowded  with  a  long  train  of  pilgrims^ 
who  presented  their  vows  and  offerings  in  the  house  of  GM* 
The  same  rites  which  are  now  aoeomplished  by  the  fai&ful 
Mussulman,  were  invented  and  prai^tised  by  the  sup^fstition 
of  the  idolaters.  At  an  awful  dis^npe  they  east  away  tbeiir 
garments:  seven . times,  with  hasty  steps,,  they  encircled  the 
Caaba,  and  kissed  the  black  stone :  peven  times  they  visfted 
and  adored  the  adjacent  mountains;  seven  times  they  threw 
stones  into  the  valley  of  Mina;  and  t^e  pilgrimage  was 
achieved,  as  at  the  present  hour,  by  a  sacrifice  of  sheep  and 
camels,  and  the .  burial .  of  their  hair  and.,  nails  in  .the  con- 
secrated gr9und.  Each  tribe  either  found  or  introduced  in 
the  Caaba  their  domestic  worshipi:  tiie  temple  was  adorned, 
or  defiled,  with  three  hundred  and'  sixty  idols  of  men,  eagles, 
lions,  and  antelopes ;  and  most  conspicuous  was  the  statue  of 
Hebal,  of  ried  agate,  holding  in  his  hajn^  seven  ai^rows,  with- 
out heads  or  feathers^  the  iostrunaents  and  symbols  of  profand 
divination.'  But  this  statue  was  a  monXiment  of  Syrian  arts : 
the  devotion  of  the  ruder  ages  was  content  with  a  pillar  gr  a 
tablet;  and  the  rocks  of  the  desert  were  hewn  into  gods  or 
altars,  in  imitation  of  the  black  stone;*'  of  Mecca,  which  is 


Caaba,  consult  Pooock,  (Specimen,  p.  115 — 122,)  the  BiUiotib^iie 
Orientale  of  D'Herbelot,  (Gaaba,  JSagir^  Zemzea^  ^i)  and  Sale 
(Preliminary  Pifcourpe,  pw  114— 122.) 

*^  Cosa,  the  fifth  ancestor  of  Mahomet,  must  have  usurped  the 
Caaba  A.  D.  440;  but  the  story  is  differently  told  by  Jamiabir  (Gag- 
Dier,  Vie  de  Mahomet^  torn  i  p.  65-^69,)  and  by  Abulfeda,  (ia  YH. 
Moham.  a  6,  p.  18.)  .         . 

**  In  the  second  century,  MfLximus  of  Tyre=  attributes  to  the  Arab* 

ilie  worship  of  a  stone — 'ApaJ^tot  <n0ov<ri  filv^  Svrtva  it  ovK  -J^Sa;  rd  Si 
iydJiflasUov'   >.lSos   ^v  rerpayo^tff*  (I^lSSert:  VilL    tdm/1:  P-.142,   tdtl 
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deefJy.  tftiiiied  wither  tke^^refroaclii  ^Hm  Molattona  orignis 
From  Japan  to  Peiru,^e  Iis6;^f.fl9cri6^  has  ttnlTetn^j  pre- 
vailed; and  tilie  lifoiarj!  has  re^piesoi^dT  hift  g^latadei  or  ioWf 
by  defiAnpying  or  ocnisiliniiig^  iothott^r  of  the  gods,  ihe  dearest 
apd  1  mget  preoiouA  of  their  ^gift&r  The  lifb  of  a  mwx**  is  the 
mo9t  prepioQS  ^bl^ti^vi  to  deprecate  a  publki  calsimHy :  the 
altars  of,  PbcsBJeift:  and-  %ypt»  of  Rome  and  Garthag^  have 
b^n  poUttted  rwith  hiunaa  gore:  the  cruel  practice  was  long 
preserved  among  the  Arabs;  ia  the  third  contary,  a  boy  was 
anoHidly  saerifioed  by  the  tribe  of  4he  Dumatians;**  and  a 
royal  captive  was  piously  slaughtered  by  the  prinoe  of  the 
Saracens,  the  ally  and  ctoldier  cf  .the  empeiK>r  Justipian.*'  A 
paijent  who  drags  his  spn  to  the  altar,  exhibits  the  Biost  pain< 
fal  and  sublime  effort  of  fanatieism:  the  deed;  or  the  inten- 
tion; was  sanctified  by  the  example  of  saitits  and-heroes ;  and 
the  &ther  of  M^omet.  himself  was  devoted  by  a  rash  vow, 
and  hardly  ransomed  for  the  e^iyalept  of  «  hundred  camels* 
In  the  tkiae  of  ignoraQCe,  the  An^,  like  >  the  Jew^  ^nd 
Egyptians,  Abstaiu^  from  the'  tasie  of  swine's  flesh ;  ^*  they 


Reiske;)  and.  the  reproach  is  furiously  reechoed  by  the  Christians, 
(Clemend  Alex^  in  P'rotreptico,  p.  40.  Arnobiu^  contra  Gentesi  L  vi.  p. 
246.)  •  Yet  thbsd  stones  were  no  other  than  the  &dtrv\a  of  Syria  and 
Greece,  BO  renowned  ia  sacred  and  profime  anfiqutty,  (Enseb.  Presp: 
Evangel.  L  i.,p.  37. '  .Marsham^  Canon.  Chron.  p^  64^5^.). 

^°  The  .two  horrid  subjects  of.  *Av8podvaig.  and  naifodviria  are  accu* 
rately  discussed  by  the  learned  Sir  John  Marsham,  (Canon.  Chron.  p. 
76 — T8i  SOI— 804.)  Sanchoniaiho  derives  the  Fhcenician  sacrifices  from 
tfae.examfJe  of  CSirontis  ;•  bbt  we  are  ignorant- whether  Chronns  lived 
before*  or  after,  Abraham,  or- indeed  whether  he  lived  at  all. 

**.  KaT*lTds  fcavrovorart^  l^wv,. is  the  reproach  of  Porphyry;  but  he 
likewise  imputes  to  the  Roman  tlie  same  barbarous  custom,  which.  A, 
F.  C.  65,7,.  had  been  finally  abolished.  Dunxset^a,  Daumat  al  Gendal, 
ia  noticed  by  Ptolemy  (Tabui;  p.  87,  Arabia,  p.  9—29)  and  Abulfeda, 
(p.  67,)  and.may.be  found  in  D^Anville's  maps,  in  the  mid-desert  be- 
tween Chaibar  and  l^admor., 

"  Prooopius,  (de  -BelL  Persico,.].'  I  c  28,)  Evagrius,  (1.  vi.  e.  21,) 
fmd  Pocock,  (Specimen,  p.  72,  86,)  attest  the  human  sacrifices  of  the 
Arabs  in  the  vith.  century* .  The  dagger. and  escape  of  Abdallah  is 
a  tradition  rattier  than  a  iady'(Gagnier,  Vie  de  Mahomet,  torn,  i  p.  82 
^-84.) 

,  ^'  Suilljs  eamibus  '^bstjneiit,  aays  Solinus,  (Poljrhistor.  c.  88,)  who 
copies  Pliny  (L',viiL  c., 08)  in  the  strange  supposition,  that  hogs  can- 
not Uyp  in  Arabia.;  !Vbe  IJgyptians  were  actuated  by  a  natural  and 
superstitious  horror  for  '.that  andean  beast,  (Marstam,  .Canon,  p.  205.) 
Tbe  old  Arabians  likewise, practised,  jekx<  coituniy  the  rite  of  abluiioi^ 
(Betodfi,  L  L  ^  80,)  which  is  sanctified  by  the  Mahametan  law« 
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cineiiiiicked  **  their  cbildreB  at  the  age  of  put)eitf :  the  satne 
eufttoms,  without  the  censute  or  the  preoept  ^f  the  Koran, 
h«ve  been  silently  transmitted  to  their  posteiltjr  atod  p^NDseljtes, 
it  has  been  sagaciioafilj  conjectured,  that  the  artfiil  legislator 
indulged  the  stubborn  prejudices'of  his  countrymen.  It  is 
'more- simple  to  believe  that  he  adhered  to  the  habits  and  opin- 
ions of  his  yoirth,  without  foreseeing-  that  a  practice  congenial 
to  the  climate  of  Mecca  might  become  liseleiRs  6r  inconvenient 
on  the  banks  of  the  Danulw  or  the  Volga. 

Arabia  was  free:  the  adjacent  kingdoms  were  shaken 
by  the  storms  of  conquest  and  tyranny,  and  th^  p^Wecnted 
sects  fled  to  the  happy  land  where  they  knight  profess  what 
they  thought,  and  practise  what  they  professed.  The 
religions  of  ^e  Sabians  and  Magians,  of  tbe  Jews  and 
Christians,  were  disseminated  from  the  Persian  Golf  to 
the  Red  Sea.  In  a  remote  period  of  antiquity,  Sabianism 
was  di^sed  over  Asia  by  the  science  of  the  Chaldieans** 
and  the  arms  of  the  Assyrians.  From  t^e  observations  of 
two  thousand  ^  years,  the  priests  and  astronomers  of  -  Baby- 
lon ••  deduced  the  eternal  laws  of  nature  and  providence. 
They  adored  the  seven  gods  or  angels,  who  ■  directed  •  the 
'  course  of  the  seven  planets,  and  shed  their  irresistible  influ- 
ence on  the  earth.  The  attributes  of  the  seven  planets,  with 
the  twelve  signs  of  the  zodiac,  and  the  twenty-four  constella- 
tions of  the  northern  and  southern  hemisphere,  were  repre- 
sented by  images  and  talismans ;  the  seven  days  of  the  week 
were  dedicated  to  their  respective  deities;  the  Sabians  prayed 
thrice  each  day ;  and  the  temple  of  the  moon  at  fiaran  was 


(Reland,  p.  75,  &c,  Ohardin,  or  rather  the  Mbllah  of  Shah  Abbas>  torn. 
•       .71,  Ac) 

The  Mahometan  doctors  are  not  fond  of  the  suhject ;  yet  th^y 


iv.  p.  71,  Ac) 

^  The  Mahometan  aoctors  are  not  lona  or  tue  subject;  yet 
hold  circumcision  necessary  to  salvation,  and  even  pretend  that  Ma 


hornet  was  miraculously  l)bra  without  a  foreskin,  (rocock,  Specimen, 
p  8 1 9,  820,    Sale*s  Preliminarv  Discourse,  p.  1 06,  1 07.) 

**.  I)iodorus  Siculos  (torn.  i.  L  ILp.  142 — 145)  has  cast  on  their  reli- 
gion the  curious  but  superficial '  glance  of  a  Greek.  Their  astronomy 
woiild  be  far  more  valuable :  they  had  looked  through,  the  telescope 
of  reason,  since  they  could  doubt  whether  the  sun  were  in  the  number 
of  the  planets  or. of  the  fixed  stars. 

*•  Simplicius,  (who  quotes  Porphyry,)  de  Coelo,  L  it  com.  xlvi. 
p.  128,  lin.  18,  apud  Marsham,  Canon.  Chron.  p.  47  (,  who  doubts  the 
fiict,  because  it  is  adverse  to  his  systems.*^  The  earliest  date  of  the 
Chaldaan  observations  is  the  year  2234  before  Christ.  After  the  con*- 
quest  of  Babylon  by  Alexander,  they  were '  communicated  at  the  re- 
quest 6f  Aristotle,  to  the  astronomer' Hipparcbus.'  Ilirhat  amodV<^ 
in  the  annals  of  science  I 
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dfte  term  of  their  pilgrimage.*'  But  the  flexible  genius  of 
their  &dth  was  always  readj  either  to  teach  or  to  learn :  in 
the  tradition  of  the  creatbn,  the  deluge,  and  the  patriarchs, 
they  held  a  singular  agreement  with  tbdr  Jewish  captives ; 
they  appealed  to  the  secret  books  of  Adam,  Seth,  and  Enoch ; 
and  a  slight  infusion  of  the  gospel  has  transformed  the  last 
remnant  of  the  Polytheists  into  the  Christians  of  St  John,  in 
the  territory  of  Bassora.**  The  altars  of  Babylon  were  over- 
tamed  by  the  Magians ;  but  the  injuries  of  the  Sabians  were 
revenged  by  the  sword  of  Alexander ;  Persia  groaned  above 
five  hundred  years  under  a  foreign  yoke ;  and  the  purest  dis- 
ciples of  Zoroaster  esci^d  from  the  contagion  of  idolatry, 
and  breathed  with  their  adversaries  the  freedom  of  the  des- 
ert** Seven  hundred  years  before  the  death  of  Mahomet, 
the  Jews  were  settled  in  Arabia ;  and  a  fiur  greater  multitude 
was  expelled  from  the  Holy  Land  in  the  wars  of  Titus  and 
Hadrian.  The  industrious  exiles  aspired  to  liberty  and  power : 
they  erected  syni^ogues  in  the  cities,  and  castles  in  the  wilder- 
ness, and  their  Gentile  converts  were  confounded  with  the 
children  of  Israel,  whom  they  resembled  in  the  outward  mark 
of  drcumcision*  The  Christian  missionaries  were  still  more 
active  and  successful :  the  Catholics  asserted  their  universal 
reign;  the  sects  whom  they  oppressed,  successively  retired 
beyond  the  limits  of  the  Roman  empire ;  the  Mardonites  and 
Manichseans  dispersed  their  fantastie  opinions  and  apocryphal 
gospels ;  the  churches  of  Yemen,  and  the  princes  of  Hira  and 

*^  Pooock,  (Speeimfext,  p.  1B8— 146,)  Hottioger,  (Hist  Orient  p.  162 
—208,)  H^de,  (de  Religione  Vet  Persarum,  p.  124, 128,  Ac.,)  D'Her- 
belot,  (Sabi,  p,  '725,  726,)  and  Sale,  (Prelimiiuiry  Discoarse,  p.  14,  15,) 
rather  excite  than  gratify  our  ctirioraty ;  and  the  last  of  these  writers 
confonnds  Sabianism  with  the  prinutive  religion  of  the  Arabs. 

*•  D'ADville  (VBuphrate  et  le  Tigre,  p  180—187)  will  fix  the  po- 
sition of  these  ambiguous  duistiaos ;  AssemaoKius  (Bibliot.  Oriental 
torn.  iv.  p  607 — 614)  may  explain  their  tenets.  But  it  is  a  slippery 
task  to  ascJBrtain  the  creed  of  an  k^oorant  people  afraid  and  asluimed 
to  disdoee  their  secret  traditions.* 

**  TbeJUagi  were  fixed  in  the  province  of  B  hrein,  (Gkignier,  Vie 
de  Mahomet,  torn,  ill  p.  114,)  and  mingled  with  the  old  Arabians, 
(Foocck,  Specimen,  p.  146 — 150.) 


*  The  Codex  NasiraBas^  their  sacred  book,  has  been  (Miblisbed  by  Norberg 
whose  researches  contain  ahnost  all  that  is  known  of  this  singoiar  people. 
But  tbeir  origin  is  almost  as  obscore  as  ever:  if  ancient,  their  oree4  has 
been  so  corrupted  with  mysticism  and  Mshometsiusm,  thst  its  nati^  lias» 
a^ta  are  very  iodisCiact.*-*!!. 
VOL.  V. E 
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(iaasan,  were  iiMtructed  in  a  pwrw (d^^edbj  the  Jaoobite and 
Nestorian  bishops.*'  The  liberty  of  dioioe  was  presented  to 
the  tribes :  each  Arab  was  free  to  elect  or  to  oompose  his 
;>rivate  religion :  and  the  rude  superstition  of  his  house  wss 
iningled  wiSi  the  sublime  theology  of  saints  and  philofl<^hers. 
A  fundamental  article  <^  faith  was  inculcated  by  the  consent 
of  the  learned  strangers ;  the  existenoe  of  one  supreme  Qod, 
who  is  exalted  above  the  powers  of  heaven  and  earth,  but  who 
has  often  revealed  himself  to  mankind  by  the  ministry  of  his 
angels  and  prophets,  and  whose  grace  or  justice  has  interrupted, 
by  seasonable  miracles,  the  order  of  nature.  The  most  rational 
of  the  Arabs  acknowledged  his  power,  thoi^h  they  iiegle<^ed 
his  worship ;  *'  and  it  was  habit  rather  than  conviction  tlmt  stiU 
attached  them  to  the  relics  of  idolatry.  The  Jews  and  Chris- 
tians were  the  people  of  the  Book ;  the  Bible  was  already 
translated  into  the  Arabic  language,**  and  the  volume  of  the 
Old  Testatnent  was  accepted  by  the  concord  of  these  implaca- 
ble enemies.  In  the  story  of  the  Hebrew  patriardis,  the 
Arabs  were  pleased  to  discover  the  Others  of  their  nation. 
They  applauded  the  birth  and  promises  of  Ismad ;  revered  the 
faith  and  virtue  of  Abraham ;  traced  his  pedigree  and  their 
own  to  the  creation  of  the  first  man,  and  imbi^d,  with  equal 
credulity,  the  prodigies  of  the  holy  text,  and  the  dreams  and 
traditions  of  the  Jewish  rabbis. 

The  base  and  plebeian  origin  of  Mahomet  is  an  undrilful 
calumny  of  the  Christians,*'  who  exalt  instead  of  degrading 

*®  The  state  of  the  Jews  and  Christiana  in  Arabia  is  described  by 
Pocock  from  Sharestani,  ^  (Specimen,  p.  60, 184,  tbo,)  Hottinger, 
(Hist  Orient  p.  212—238,)  D'Uerbdot,  (Bibliot  Orient  p.  4*74—4:76,) 
Basnage,  (Hist  des  Juife,  tom.  vil  p  185,  torn,  viii  p.  280,)  and  Sale, 
(Preliminary  Discourse,  p.  22,  &c^  33,  <fec.) 

*^  In  their  ofiferings,  it  was  a  maxim  to  defraud  God  for  the  profit 
of  the  idol,  not  a  more  potent,  but  a  more  irritable,  patron,  (Pocock, 
Specimen,  p.  108, 109.) 

''  Our  versione  now  extant  whether  Jewish  or  Clmstiftn,  appear 
more  recent  than  the  Koran ;  but  the  existence  of  a  prior  translation 
may  be  £urly  inferred, — 1.  From  the  perpetual  practice  of  the 
synagogue  of  expounding  the  Hebrew  lesson  by  a  paraphrase  in  the 
vulgar  toDgue  of  the  country ;  2.  From  the  analogy  of  the  Armenian, 
Persian,  ^thiopic  versions,  eiroressly  quoted  by  the  fathers  of  the  fiftk 
centurjr,  who  assert  that  the  Scriptures  were  translated  into  aU  the 
Barbaric  languages,  (Walton,  Prolegomena  ad  Biblia  Polyglot^  p.  84^ 
98 — 97.    Simon,  Hist.  Critique  du  V.  et  du  N.  Testament^  torn,  i 


p.  180, 181,  282—286,  293,  806,  806,  tom.  iv.  p.  ?06.) 
**  In  eo  conveniunt  omnes,  ut  plebeio.  TiUque  gc 


genere  ortan,  4% 
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the  merit  of  th^r  adversaiy*  His  descent  irom  Ismael  wus  a 
national  privilege  or  &ble;.  but  if  the  first  steps  of  the  pedi« 
gree  **  are  dark  and  doubtful,  he  could  produce  many  gener« 
ations  of  pure  and  genuine  nobility :  he  sprung  from  the  tribe 
of  Koreish  and  the  family  of  Hdshein,  the  most  illustrious  of 
the  Arabs^  the  princes  of  Mecca,  and  the  hereditary  guardians 
of  the  Caaba.  The  grandfather  of  Mahomet  was  Abdol  Mo- 
talleb,  the  son  of  Hashem,  a  wealthy  and  generous  citizen, 
who  relieved  the  distress  of  famine  with  the  supplies  of  com* 
merce.  Mecca,  which  had  been  fed  by  the  liberality  of  the 
father,  was  saved  by  the  courage  of  the  son.  The  kingdom 
of  Yemen  was  subject  to  the  Christian  princes  of  Abyssinia ; 
their  vassal  Abrahah  was  provoked  by  an  insult,  to  avenge  the 
honor  of  the  cross ;  and  the  holy  city  was  invested  by  a  train 
of  elephants  and  an  army  of  Africans.  A  treaty  was  pro- 
posed ;  and,  in  the  first  audience,  the  grandfisither  of  Mahomet 
demanded  the  restitution  of  his  cattle.  '  ^  And  why,'^  said 
Abrahah,  "  do  you  not  rather  implore  my  clemency  in  favor 
of  your  temple,  which  I  have  threatened ,  to  destroy  ?"  "  Be- 
cause," replied  the  intrepid  chief,  "the  cattle  is  my  own; 
the  Caaba  belongs  to  the  gods,  and  thet/  will  defend  their 
house  from  injury  and  sacrilege."  The  want  of  provisions, 
or  the  valor  of  the  Koreish,  compelled  the  Abyssinians  to  a 
disgraceful  retreat :.  their  dbcomfiture  has  been  adorned  with 
a  miraculous  flight  of  birds^  who'  showered  down  stones  on 
the  heads  of  the  infidels ;  and  the  deliverance  was  long  com- 
memorated by  the  sera  of  the  elephant.**    The  glory  of  Abdol 

(Hottinger,  Hisi.  Orient  p.  136.)  Yet  Theophanes,  the  most  ancient 
of  the  Greeks,  and  the  .iJEither  of  many  a  lie,  confeeses  that  Mahomet 
was  of  the  race  of  Ismael,   Ik  fiiSs  yeviKtararfu  ^uXqc^  (Chronograph. 

p.  2nn.) 

•*  Abulfeda  (in  Vit.  Mohammed,  c.  1,  2)  and  Gagnier  (Vie  de 
Mahomet,  p.  25 — 97)  describe  the  popular  and  approved  genealogy  of 
the  prophet.  At  Mecca,  I  would  not  dispute  its  authenticity :  at 
Lausanne,  I  will  venture  to  observe,  1.  •  That  from  Ismael  to  Ma- 
homet, a  period  of  2500  years,  they  reckon  tliirty,  instead  of  seventy 
five,  generations :  2.  That  the  modem  Bedoweens  are  ignoraat  of 
their  hist(»*y,  and  careless  of  their  pedigree,  (Voyage  de  D'Arvicux- 
p.  130,103.)* 

••  The  seed  of  this  history,  or  fable,  is  contained  in  the  cvth  chap- 
ter of  the  Koran;  and  Gagnier  (in  Prsefat.  ad  Vit  Moham.  p.  18, 


*  The  most  orthodox  Mahometans  only  reclcon  back  the  ancestrr  of  th« 
ppopliel  for  twenty  generations,  to  Adnan.  Weil,  Mohammed  dor  Prophet 
«l.  1.— U.    1845. 
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Ifotallob  was  crowned  with  domestic  happiness ;  his  life  was 
prolonged  to  the  age  of  one  hundred  and  ten  years ;  and  he 
became  the  father  of  six  daughters  and  thirteen  sons.  His 
best  beloved  Abdallah  was  the  most  beautiful  and  modest  of 
the  Arabian  youth ;  and  in  the  first  night,  when  he  consnra- 
mated  his  marriage  with  Amina,f  of  the  noble  race  of  the 
Zahrites,  two  hundred  virgins  are  said  to  have  expired  of 
jealousy  and  despair.  Mahomet,  or  more  properly  Moham- 
med, the  only  son  of  Abdallah  and  Amina,  was  bom  at  Mecca, 
four  years  after- the  death  of  Justinian,  and  two  months  after 
the  defeat  of  the  Abyssinians,**  whose  victory  would  have 
introduced  into  the  Qsiaba  the  religion  of  the  Christians.  In 
his  early  infency,  he  was  deprived  of  his  father,  his  mother, 

^c)  has  translated  the  historical  narrative  of  Abulfeda,  which  may  be 
illustrated  from  D'Herbelot  (Bibliot  Orientale,  p.  12)  and  Pocock, 
(Specimen,  p.  64.)  •  Prideauz  (Life  of  Mahomet,  p.  48)  calls  it  a  lie  of 
the  coinage  of  Mahomet ;  but  Sale,  (Koran,  p.  601 — 503,)  who  w  half 
a  Mussulman,  attacks  the  inconsistent  faith  of  the  Doctor  for  believ- 
ing the  miracles  of  the  Delphic  Apollo.  Maracci  (Alcoran,  torn.  i. 
part  ii.  p.  14,  torn,  ii.-  p.  823)  ascribes  the  miracle  to  the  devil,  and 
extorts  from  the  Mahometans  the. confession,  that  God  would  not  have 
defended  against  the  Christians' the  idols  of  the,  Caaba.* 

••  The  safest  aeras  of  Abulfeda,  (in  Vit  c.  i.  p.  2,)  of  Alexander,  or 
the  Greeks,  882,  of  Bocht  Naser,  or  Ifabonassar,  .1316,  equally  lead  us 
to  the  year  569.  The  old  Arabian  calendar  is  too  dark  and  uncertain 
to  support  the  Benedictines,  (Art  de  Yerifer  les  Dtttes,  p.  15,)  who, 
from  tne  day  of.  the  month  and  week,  deduce  a  new  mode  of  calcula- 
tion, and  remove  the  birth  of  Mahomet  to  the  year  of  Christ  570,  thn 
10th  of  November.  Yet  this  date  would  agree  with  the  year  882  of 
the  Greeks,  which  is  assigned  by  Elmacin  (Hist  Saracea  p.  5)  and 
Abulpharagius,  (Dynast  p.  101,  and  Errata,  Pocock's  version.)  While 
we  refine  our  chronology,  it  is  possible  that  the  illiterate  prophet  was 
ignorant  of  his  own  age.j: 

*  Dr.  Weil  says  that  the  small-pbx  broke  but  in  the  army  of  Abrahah, 
bat  be  does  not  g^ive  his  authority,  |).  lO.^-M.    1845. 

t  Amina.  or  Emina,  was  of  Jewish  birth.  V. .  Hammer,  Geschiobte  der 
Assess,  p.  10. — M. 

t  The  date  of  the  birth  of  Mahomet  is  not  yet  fixed  with  precision.  It 
is  only  known  from  Oriental  authors  that  he  was  bora  on  a  Monday,  the 
10th  Heby  1st,  the  third  month  of  the  Mahometan  year ;  the  year  40  or  42 
of  Ghosroes  Nashirvan,  king  of  Persia;  the  year  881  of  the  Selencidan 
nra;  the  year  1316  of  the  asra  of  Kabonassar.  This  leaves  the  point  un- 
decided between  the  years  569,  570,  571,  of  J.  G.  See  the  Memoir  of  M. 
6ilv.  de  Sacy,  on  divers  events  in  the  history  of  the  Arabs  before  Mahome^ 
Mem.  Acad,  des  Liscript.  vol.  xlvii.  p.  527,  531.  St.  Martin,  vol.  xi.  p. 
59.-M. 

Dr.  Weil  decider  on  A.  D.  571.  Mahomet  died  in  632,  afe[ed  63 ;  bat  dM 
Arabs  reckoned  bis  life  by  lunar  years,  which  reduces  bis  Ufr  nearly  to  91 
Jp.ai.)--M.    1845 
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and  hio  grandfitlier ;  his  uncles  were  strong  and  numerow; 
and,  in  the  division  of  the  inheritance,  the  orphan's  share  was 
reduced  to  ^ve  camels  and  an  Ethiopian  maid-servant  Al 
home  and  abroad,  in  peace  and  war,  Abu  Taleb,  the  most, 
respectable  of  his  uncles,  was  the  guide  and  guardian  of  hit 
youth;  in  his  twenty-fifth  year,  he  entered  into  the  service 
of  Cadijah,  a  rich  and  noble  widow  of  Mecca,  who  soon 
rewarded  his  fidelity  with  the  gift  of  her  hand  and  fortune. 
The  marriage  contract,  in  the  simple  style  of  antiquity,  recitei 
the  mutual  love  of  Mahomet  and  Cadijah ;  describe  him  as 
the  most  accomplished  of  the  tribe  of  Eoreish ;  and  stipulates 
a  dowry  of  twelve  ounces  of  gold  and  twenty  camels,  which 
was  supplied  by  the  liberality  of  his  uncle/'  By  this  alliance^ 
the  son  of  Abdallah  was  restored  to  the  station  of  his  ances- 
tors ;  and  the  judicious  matron  was  content  with  his  domestic 
virtues,  till,  in  the  fortieth  year  of  his  age,**  he  assumed  the 
title  of  a  prophet,  and  proclaimed  the  religion  of  the  Koran. 
According  to  the  tradition  of  his  companions,  Mahomet** 
was  distinguished  by  the  beauty  of  his  person,  an  outward 
gift  which  is  seldom  despised,  except  by  those  to  whom  it  has 

^  I  copy  the  hoDorable  testiniony  of  Abu  Taleb  to  his  family  and 
nephew.  Laus  Dei,  ^ui  nos  a  stirpe  Abraham!  et  semine  Ismaelis 
oonstitnit,  et  nobis  regionem  sacram  dedit,  et  nos  judices  homimbns 
etatuit  Porro  Mohammed  filios  Abdollahi  nepotis  mei  (nepoi  fnew) 
quo  cum  ez  squo  librabitur  e  Koraishidis  quispiam  cui  non  prspon- 
deraturus  est,  bonitate  et  excellentift,  et  intellectu  et  glorift,  et  acumine, 
etsi  opum  inops  fuerit,  (et  certe  opes  umbra  transiens  sunt  et  deposi- 
turn  quod  reddi  debet,)  desiderio  Chadijce  filise  Ghowailedi  tenetur,  ei 
ilia  vicissim  ipsius,  quicquid  autem  dotis  vice  peUeritis,  ego  in  me 
suscipiam,  (Pooock,  Specimen,  e  septimft  parte  libri  Ebn  Hamduni.) 

**  The  private  life  of  Mahomet,  from  his  birth  to  his  missioQ,  ia 
preserved  by  Abulfeda,  (in  Vit  c.  8 — 7,)  and  the  Arabian  writers  of 
genuine  or  apocryphal  note,  who  are  alleged  by  Hettinger,  (Hist 
Orient  p.  204—211,)  Maraoci,  Ttom.  i  p.  10—14,)  and  Gagnicr,  (Vie 
de  Mahomet,  tom.  I  p.  97 — 134.) 

**  Abulfeda,  in  Vit  c.  Ixv.  Izvi  Gagnier,  Vie  de  Mahomet,  tom.  iil 

p.  272 — ^289.    The  best  traditions  of  the  person  and  conversation  of 

the  prophet  are  derived  from  Ayesha,  Ali,  and  Abu  Horaira,  (Gagnier, 

torn,  il  p.  267.    Ockle/s  Hist  of  the  Saracens,  vol  il  p.  149,)  sur« 

^named  the  Father  of  a  Cat,  who  died  in  the  year  69  of  the  Hegira.* 

*  Compare,'  likewise,  the  new  Life  of  Mahomet  (Mohammed  der  prophet) 
ly  Dr.  Weil,  (Stuttgart,  i843.)  Dr.  Weil  has  a  new  tradition,  that  Mahomet 
was  at  one  time  a  shepherd.  This  assimilation  to  the  life  of  Moses,  instead 
of  giving  probability  to  the  story,  as  Dr.  Weil  suggests,  aoakes  it  ] 
fMiptcioaf.    Note,  p.  .14.— M.  1645. 
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been  nsfosed.  Before  he  spoke,  the  orator  engaged  on  hk 
Hide  the  affections  of  a  public  or  private  audience.  Tliey 
iipplauded  his  commanding  presence,  his  majestic  aspect,  hia 
.piercing  eye,  his  gradous  smile,  his  flowing  beard,  his  counte- 
nance that  painted  every  sensation  of  the  soul,  and  his  ges- 
tures that  enforced  each  expression  of  the  tongue.  In  tlie 
&miliar  offices  of  life  he  scrupulously  adhered  to  the  grave 
and  ceremonious  politeness  of  his  country:  his  respectful 
Attention  to  the  rich  and  powerful  was  dignified  by  his  conde- 
scension and  afl^bility  to  the  poorest  citizens  of  Mecca :  the 
frankness  of  his  manner  concealed;  the i artifice  of  his  views; 
and  the  habits  of  courtesy  wei*e  imputed  to  personal  friendship 
or  unirersai  benevolence.  His  memory  was  capacious  and 
retentive;  his  wit  easy  and  social;  his  imagination  sublime; 
his  judgment  dear,  rapid,  and  decisive.  He  possessed  the 
courage  both  of  thought  and  action ;  and,  ^Ithdugh  his  designs 
might  gradually  expand  with  his  success,  the  first  idea  which 
he  entertained  of  his  divine  mission  bears  the  stamp  of  an 
original  and  superior  genius.  The  son  of  Abdallah  was 
educated  in  the  bosom  of  the  noblest  race,  in  the  use  of  the 
purest  dialect  of  Arabia ;  and  the  fluency  of  his  speech  was 
corrected  and  enhanced  by  the  practice  of  discreet  and  sea- 
sonable silence.  With  these  powers  of  eloquence,  Mahomet 
was  an  illiterate  Barbarian:  his  youth  had  never  been  in- 
firucted  in  the  Brts  of  reading  and  writing ;  ^*  the  common 

^*  Those  who  belip^e  that  Mahomet  could  read  or  write  are  incapa* 
h\e  of  reading  what  is  written  with  another  pen,  in  the  Saras,  or 
chapters  of  the  KoraA^  yii.  xxix.  zcvi  These  texts,  and  the  tradition 
v^f  the  Sonna,  are  arlmitted,  without  doubt^  by  Abulfeda,  (in  Vit. 
.5.  vii.,)  Gagnier,  (Not  ad  Abulfed.  p.  15,)  Pocock,  (Specimen,  p.  161,) 
^land,  (de  Religlon<»  Mohammedick,  p.  236,)  and  Sale,  (Preliminary 
Discourse,  p.  42.)  Mr.  White,  almost  alone,  denies  the  ignorance,  to 
accuse  the  imposture,  of  the  prophet.  His  arguments  are  far  from 
satisfactory.  Two  short  trading  journeys  to  the  fairs  of  Syria  vcrc 
surely  not  sufficient  to  infuse  a  science  so  rare  among  the  citisens  of 
Mecca :  it  was  not  in  tiie  cool,  deliberate  act  of  treaty,  that  Mahomet 
would  liave  dropped  *he  mask ;  nor  can  any  conclusion  be  drawn  from 
the  words  of  diseas<^  and  delirium.    The  lettered  youth,  before  he  as- 

{>ired  to  the  prophetic  character,  must  have  often  exercised,  in  |>riyate. 
ife,  the  arts  of  reading  and  .writing ;  and  his  first  converts,  of  his  own 
fiimily»  would  have  been  the  first  to  detect  and  upbraid  his  scandalous 
hypocrisy,  ( WhiteV  Sermons,  p.  203,  204,  Notes,  p.  xxxvl — ^xxxviii.)  * 


•    *  EUlv««•.«^r  '^  ^L»^v  (Aoad£m<  des  Inscript.'I.  p.  S95)  has  observed  dMC 
Hwi  tcxf  of  ^j0  «Avith  Sara  implies  that  Mahomec  could  read;  the  trait- 
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%iiora]ioe  ezemptdd  him  from  shame  or  repioach,  hut  he  wm 
radnoed  to.  a  narrow  circle  of  existeDoe,  and  deprived  of  ihoea 
^thlul  •  minors,  which  reflect  to  our  mind  the  minds  of  sagea 
and  heroes.  Tet  the  book  of  nature  and  of  man  was  open  to 
hia.view;  and  some  fiemcy  has  been  indulged  in  the  poUticai 
and  philosc^hical  obeenrations  which  are  ascribed  to  the 
Arabian  traveUery  He  compares  the  nations  and  the  reli* 
noDS  of  the  earth ;  discovers  the  weakness  of  the  Persian  and 
Koman  monarchies;  beholds,  with  pity  and  indignation,  the 
degeneracy  of  thier  times;  and  resolves  to  unite  under  cue 
&od  and  1  one  king  the  invincible  spirit  and  primitive  virtues 
»f  the  Arabs.  Our  more  accurate  inquiry  will  suggest,  that, 
instead,  of  visiting,  the  courts,  the  camps,  the  temples,  of  the 
East,  the  two  journeys  of  Maliomet  into  Syria  were  confined 
to  the  fairs  of  Bostra  and  Damascus ;  that  he  was  only  thirteen 
years  of  age  when  he  accompanied  the  caravan  of  his  uncle ; 
and  that  his  duty  compelled  him  to  return  as  soon  as  he  had 
disposed  of  the  merchandise  of  Cadijak  In  these  haety  and 
superficial  excursions,  the  eye  of  genius  might  cUsoern  some 
objects  invisible  to  his. grosser  companions;  some  seeds  of 
knowledge  might  be  cast  upon  a  fruitful  soil;  but  his  igno* 
ranee  of  the  Syriac  language  must  have  checked  his  curiosity ; 
and  I  cannot  perceive,  in  the  life  or  writings  of  Mahomet,  that 
bis  prospect  was  hr  extended  beyond  the  limits  of  the  Ara* 
bian  world.  ..FiJom  every  region  of*  that  solitary  world,  the 
pilgrims  of  Mecca  were  annually  assembled,  by  the  calls  of 
devotion. ahd  commerce:  in  the  free  concourse  of  multitudes, 
a  simple  dltizen,  in  his  native  tongue,  might  study  the  political 
«tate  and  character  of  the  tribes,  the  £eory  and  practice  of 
the  Jews  and  Christians.  Some  useful  strangers  might  be 
tempted,  or  forced,  to  implore  the  rights  of  hospitality ;  and 
the  enemies  of  Mahomet  have  named  the  Jew,  the  Persian, 

^^  The  count  de  jBoulainvilliera  (Vie  de  Mahomet,  p.  202 — 228) 
leads  his  Arabian  pupil,  like  the  Teleomchus  of  Fenelon,  or  the  Cyrus 
of  Bamsay.  His  journey  to  the  court  of  Persia  is  probably  a  fiction, 
Qor  can  I  trace  the  origin  of  his  exclamation,  **Les  Grecs  sont  pour- 
tact  dee  hommea."  .  The  two  Sy ri]^l  ioturneys  are  expressed  by  almost 
all  the  Arabian  writers,  both  A{ahometans  and  Christians,  (Qagnier  ad 
Abulfed.  p  10.) 

tion  alone  denies  it,  and,  according  to  Dr.  WeiL  (p.  46,)  there  is  another 
read^g  of  the  tradition,  that  "  he  coald  not  read  well."  Dr.  Weil  is  not 
qtiite  ■d'snccessfal  in  explaining  away  Sara  xxix.  It  means,  he  think% 
tlMt^he  had  not  read  any  books,  from  which  be  ooald  have  borrowed.*' 
11.1815. 
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and  the  Syrian  mank,  ivhom  they  accuse  of  lending 
secret  aid  to  the  composition  of  ti^e  Koran.^*  Conyenatioii 
enriches  the  understandiDg,  bat  solitude  is  the  school  of 
genius;  and  the  uniformity  of  a  work  denotes  the  hand  of  a 
single  artist  From  his  eariiest '  youth  Mahomet  was  :addicted 
to  religious  contemplation;  each  year,  daring  the  month  of 
Ramadan,  he  withdrew  from  the  worjd,  and  from  the  anna 
of  Gadijah:  in  the  cave  of  Hera,  three  miles  from  Mecca," 
ho  consulted  the  spirit  of  fraud  or  enthusiasm,  whose  abode  is 
not  in  the  heavens,  but  in  the  mind  of  th&  prophet  The 
faith  which,  under  the  name  of  Islam,  he  preachod  to  his 
fiimily  and  nation,  is  compounded  of  an  eternal  truth,  and  a 
necessary  fiction.  That  thsrx  is  oklt  onb  God,  and  that 
Mahomet  is  the  apostle  of  God. 

It  is  the  boast  of  the  Jewish  apologists,  that  while  the  learned 
nations  of  antiquity  were  deluded  by  the  fables  of  polytheism, 
their  simple  ancestors  of  Palestine  preserved  the  knowledge 
and  worship  of  the  true  God.  The  moral  attributes  of  Jehovah 
may  not  easily  be  reconciled  with  the  standard  of  human  vir. 
tue :  his  metaphysical  qualities  are  darkly  expressed ;  but  each 
page  of  the  Pentateuch  and  the  Prophets  is  an  evidence  of  his 
power :  the  unity  of  his  name  is  inscribed  on  the  first  table 
of  the  law ;  and  his  sanctuary  was  never  defiled  by  any  visible 
image  of  the  invisible  essence.  After  the  ruin  of  the  temple-^ 
the  fiiith  of  the  Hebrew  exiles  was  purified,  fixed,  and  en* 
lightened,  by  the  spiritual  devotion  of  tlie  synagogue ;  and  the 
authority  of  Mahomet  will  not  justify  his  perpetual  reproach, 
that  the  Jews  of  Mecca  or  Medina  adored  Ezra  as  the  son  of 
God.^^    But  the  children  of  Israel  had  ceased  to  be  a  people; 


^^  I  am  not  at  leisure  to  pursue  the  £eibles  or  conjectures  whiob 
name  the  strangers  accused  or  suspected  by  the  infidels  of  Mecca. 
(Koran,  c.  16,  p.  223,  c  B5,  p.  297,  with  Sale's  Remarks.  Prideaux'a 
Life  of  Mahomet,  p.  22 — 27.  Gamier,  Not  ad  Abulfed.  p.  11,  74, 
Maracci,  torn.  li.  p.  400.)  Even  Prideauz  has  observed,  that  th« 
transaction  must  have  been  secret,  and  that  the  scene  lay  in  the  heart 
of  Arabia. 

"  Abulfeda  in  Vit  c  7,  p.  16.  Gagnieir,  tom.  i  p.  188, 186.  Th« 
situation  of  Mount  Hera  is  remarked  by  Abulfed%  (Geograph.  Arab 
p.  4.)  Yet  Mahomet  had  never  read  of  the  cave  of  Egeriia,  ubi  noc 
turna3  Numa  constituebat  amicffi,  of  the  Idsean  Mount,  where  Mino« 
eonversed  with  Jove,  Ac. 

^*  Koran,  c.  9,  p.  168.  Al  Beidawi,  and  the  other  commentator* 
r|uoted  bv  Sale,  adhere  to  the  charge ;  but  I  do  not  understand  that  il 
is  colored  by  the  most  obscure  or  absurd  tradition  of  the  TalmwMt 
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ind  the  religions  of  the  world  were  guilty,  at  le.ist  in  the  eyei 
of  the  prophet,  of  giving  sons,  or ;  daughters,  or  companions, 
to  the  supreme  God.  In  the  rude  idolatry  of  the  Arahs,  the 
crime  is  manifest  and .  audacious :  the  Sabians  are  poorly  ex- 
cused by  the  preeminence  of  the  first  planet,  or  intelligence, 
•a  their  celestial  hierarchy;  and  in  the  Magian  system  the 
eonflict  of  the  two .  principles  betrays  the  imperfection  of  the 
eonqueror.  The  Christians  of  the  seventh  century  had  insen* 
«ibly  relapsed  into  a  semblance  of  Paganism :  their  public  and 
private  vows  were  addressed  to  the  relics  and  images  that  dis- 
graced the  temples  of  the  East :  the  throne  of  the  Almighty 
was  darkened  by  a  cloud  of  martyrs,  and  saints,  and  angels, 
the  objects  of  popular  veneration ;  and  the  Collyridian  heretics, 
who  flourished  in  the  fruitful  soil  of  Arabia,  invested  the  Vir- 
gin Mary  with  the  name  and  honors  of  a  goddess.^*  The 
mysteries  of  the  Trinity  and  Incarnation  appear  to  contradict 
the  principle  of  the  divine  unity.  In  their  obviotis  sense,  they 
introduce  three  equal  deities,  and  transform  the  man  Jesus 
into  the  substance  of  the  Son  of  God :  ^'  an  orthodox  com- 
mentary  will  satisfy  only  a  believing  mitid:  intemperate 
curiosity  and  zeal  had  torn  the  veil  of  the  sanctuary;  and 
each  of  the  Oriental  sects  was  eager  to  confess  that  all,  ex- 
cept themselves,  deserved  the  reproach  of  idolatry  and  poly- 
theism. The  creed  of  Mahomet  is  free  from  suspicion  or 
ambiguity ;  and  the  Koran  is  a  glorious  testimony  to  the  unity 
of  God.  The  prophet  of  Mecca  rejected  the  worship  of  idols 
and  men,  of  stars  and  planets,  on  the  rational  principle  that 
whatever  rises  must  set,  that  whatever  is  born  must  die,  that 


'•  Hettinger,  Hist.  Orient,  p.  226-;-228.  The  Collyridiao  heresy 
was  carried  from  Thrace  to  Arabia  by  some  women,  and  the  name  wo* 
borrowed  from  the  K6\\vpis,  or  cake,  which  they  offered  to  the  goddesa 
This  example,  that  of  Beryllus  bishop  of  Bostra,  (Euseb.  Hist.  Ecdes. 
1.  vl  c.  88,)  and  several  others,  may  excuse  the  reproach,  Arabia 
luereaecjn  ferax. 

^*  The  three  gods  in  the  Koran  (a  4,  p.  81,  c  5,  p.  92)  are  obviously 
directed  af  ainst  onr  Catholic  mystery :  out  the  Arabic  commentators 
understand  them  of  the  Father,  the  Son,  and  the  Virgin  Mary,  an 
heretical  Trinity,  maintained,  as  it  is  said,  by  some  Barbarians  at  the 
Council  of  Nice,  (Eutych.  Annal.  torn.  i.  p.  440.)  But  the  existence 
of  the  Marianites  is  denied  by  the  candid  Beausobre,  (Hist  de  Mani- 
chcisme,'  tom.  i.  p.  682 ;)  and  be  derives  the  mistake  from  the  word 
Hof^tth,  the  Holy  Ghost,  which  in  some  Oriental  tongues  is  of  tha 
fBaumoe  sender,  and  is  figuratively  styled  the  mother  of  Clirist  in  tlui 
Gospel  of  the  Nacarenes. 
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wfaaterer  is  corruptible  must  decay  and  perish/^  In  the  Auw 
thdr  of  the  universe,  his  rational  enthusiasm  confessed  and 
adored  an  infinite  and  eternal  bdng,  without  form  or  place, 
without  issue  or  similitude,  present  to  our  most  secret  thoughts^ 
existing  by  the  necessity  of  his  own  natare,  and  deridng  from 
himself  all  moral  and  intellectual  perfection.  These  gubHise 
truths,  thus  announced  in  the  language  of  the  prophet,^*  are 
firmly  held  by  his  disciples,  and  defined  with  metaphysical 
-precision  by  the  interpreters  of  the  Koran.  A  philosophic 
theist  might  subscribe  the  popular  creed  of  the  Mahometans  ;^* 
a  creed  too  sublime,  perhaps,  for  our  present  faculties.  What 
object  remains  for  the  fancy,  or  even  the  understanding,  when 
we  have  abstracted  from  the  unknown  substance  all  ideas  of 
time  and  space,  of  motion  and  matter,  of  sensation  and  reflec- 
tion ?  The  first  principle  of  reason  and  revolution  was  con- 
firmed by  the  voice  of  Mahomet :  his  proselytes,  from  India 
to  Morocco,  are  distinguished  by  the  name  of  Unitarians  ;  and 
the  danger  of  idolatry  has  been  prevented  by  the  interdiction 
of  images.  The  doctrine  of  eternal  decrees  and  absolute  pre- 
destination is  strictly  embraced  by  the  Mahometans ;  and  they 
struggle,  with  the  common  difficulties,  how  to  reconcile  the 
prescience  of  God  with  the  freedom  and  responsibility  of  man ; 
how  to  explain  the  permission  of  evil  under  the  reign  of  infinite 
power  and  infinite  goodness. 

The  God  of  nature  has  written  his  existence  on  all  his 
works,  and  his  law  in  the  heart  of  man.  To  restore  the 
knowledge  of  the  one,  and  the  practice  of  the  other,  has  been 
the  real  or  pretended  aim  of  the .  prophets  of  every  age :  the 
liberality  of  Mahomet  allowed  to  his  predecessors  the  same 
credit  which  he  claimed  for  himself;  and  the  chain  of  inspi- 
ration was  prolonged  from  the  fait  of  Adam  to  the  promulga- 


''"'  This  train  of  thought  is  philosophically  exeinplified  in  the  char- 
scter  of  Abraham,  who  opposed  in  Chaldaea  the  first  introduction  of 
idolatry,  (Koran,  c  6,  p.  106.    D'Herbelot^  Bibliot.  Orient  p.  13.) 

'*  See  the  Koran,  particularly  the  second,  (p.  80,)  the  fifty-seventh, 
^'p.  437,)  the  fifty-eighth  (p.  441)  chapters,  which  proclaim  the  omnipo- 
tence of  the  Creator. 

"**  The  most  orthodox  creeds  are  translated  by  Pocock,  (Specimen, 
p.  274,  284—292.)  Ockley,  (Hist  of  the  Saracens,  vol  ii.  p.  Ixxxii.—  ^ 
scv.,)   Beland,  (de  Religion.  Moham.  L  L  p.  7 — 13,)  and,  Chardin,  " 
(Voyages  en  Perse,  tom.  iv.  p.  4 — ^^28.)    The  great  truth,  that  God  it 
without  similitude,  is  foolishly  criticized  by  Maracci,  (Alcoran,  torn,  i 
part  iiL  p  87—94,)  because  ho  made  man  tuter  his  own  image. 
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tioA  of  the  Eorafi.**  During  that  period,  some  rays  of  pro- 
phetic light  had  beeii  imparted  to  one  hundred  and. twenty-four 
thousand  of  the  elect,  discriminated  by  their  respective  meas- 
ure of  virtue  and  grace ;  three  hundred  and  thirteen  aposUea 
were  sent  with  a  special  commission  to  recall  their  country 
fiom  idolatry  and  vice ;  one  hundred  and  four  volumes  have 
been  dictated  by  the  Holy  Spirit;  and  six  legislators  of  tran- 
scendent brightness  have  announced  to  mankind  the  six  suc- 
cessiye  revelations  of  various  rites,  but  of  one  immutable 
religion.  The  authority  and  station  of  Adam,  Noah,  Abra- 
ham, Moses,  Christ,  and  Mahomet,  rise  in  just  gradation  above 
each  other;  but  whosoever  hates  or  rejects  any  one  of  the 
prophets  is  numbered  with  the  infideb.  The  writings  of  the 
patriarchs  were  extant  only  in  the  apocryphal  copes  of  the 
Greeks  and  Syrians  ;'^  the  conduct  of  Adam  had  not  entitled 
him  to  the  gratitude  or  respect  of  his  children;  the  seven 
precepts  of  Noah  were  observed  by  an  inferior  and  imperfect 
class  of  the  proselytes  of  the  synagogue  ;**  and  the  memory 
of  Abraham  was  obscurely  revered  by  the  Sabians  in  his  na- 
tive land  of  Chaldsea :  of  the  myriads  of  prophets,  Moses  and 
Christ  alone  lived  and  reigned ;  and  the  remnant  of  the  in- 
spired writings  was  comprised  in  the  books  of  the  Old  and  the 
New  Testament  The  miraculous  story  of  Moses  is  conse- 
crated and  embellished  in  the  Koran ;"  and  the  captive  Jews 
enjoy,  the  secret  revenge  of  imposing  their  own  belief  on  the 

*®  Reland,  de  Beli^.  Moham.  Lip.  1*7 — i7.  Sale's  Preliminarv  Dis- 
course, p.  '78 — 76.  Voyage  de  Ohardin,  torn.  iv.  p.  28 — 87,  and  87 — 
47,  for  we  Persian  admtion,  **  Ali  is  the  vicar  of  God  T  Yet  the  pre- 
cise number  of  the  prophets  is  not  an  article  of  faith. 

*^  For  the  apocryphal  books  of  Adam,  see  Fabricios,  Codex  Pseu- 
depgraphus  V.  T.  p.  27—29 ;  of  Seth,  p.  154—157 ;  of  Enoch,  p.  160 
— 219.  But  the  book  of  Enoch  is  consecrated,  in  some  measure,  by 
the  quotation  of  the  apostle  St  Jude ;  and  a  long  legendary  fragment 
is  alleged  by  SynceUus  and  Scaliger.* 

*'  ^e  seven  precepts  of  Noah  are  explained  by  Marsham,  (Canon; 
Ohronicus»  p.  154 — 180,)  who  adopts,  on  tnis  occasion,  the  learning  and 
credulity  oi  Selden.  . 

**  The  articles  of  .JL(2ajn,  Noah,  Akrahamt  Mates,  Ac^  in  the  Bibli> 
Ihdque  of  D'Herbeldt,  are  gayl^  bedecked  with  the  £&nciful  legends  of 
tfie  Mahometans,  who  have  binlt  on  the.*  groundwork  of  Scripture  and 
IheTahnud.  '    ,  W":.^' 


*  The  whole  book,  has  sfaice  been  recovered  in  the  Ethiopic  language,** 
amji  bM  been  edited  and  tnmdated  by  Archbishop  Lawrence,  Oxwrd,  lltL 
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natioDs  whose  reoent  creeds  they  deride.  For  the  author  of 
Christianity,' the  Mahometans  are  taught  by  the  prophet  to 
entertain  a  high  and  mysterious  reverence.**  "  Verily,  Christ 
Jesus,  the  son  of  Mary,  is  the  apostle  of  God,  and  his  word, 
which  he  conveyed  unto  Mary,  '  and  a  Spirit  proceeding 
from  him ;  honorable  in  this  world,  and  in  the  world  to  come; 
and  one  of  those  who  approach  near  to  the  presence  of 
Grod."**  The  wonders  of  Uie  genuine,  and  apociyphal  gos- 
pels *'  are  profusely  heaped  on  his  head ;  and  the  I^n 
church  has  not  disdained  to  borrow  from  the  Koran  the  im- 
maculate conception  '^  of  his  virgin  mother.  Yet  Jesus  was 
a  mere  mortal ;  and,  at  the  day  of  judgment,  his  testimony 
will  serve  to  condemn  both  the  Jews,  who  reject  him  as  a 
prophet,  and  the  Christians,  who  adore  him  as  the  Son  of  QiA* 
The  malice  of  his  enemies  aspersed  his  reputation,  and  con- 
spired against  his  ife ;  but  their  intention  only  was  guilty ;  a 
phantom  or  a  criminal  was  substituted  on  the  cross ;  and  the 
innocent  saint  was  translated  to  the  seventh  heaven.*'  Dur- 
ing six  hundred  years  the  gospel  was  the  way  of  truth  and 
salvation;  but  the  Christians  insensiUy  forgot  both  the 
laws  and  example  of  their  founder;    and  Mahomet  was  in- 

•*  Koran,  c.  7,  p.  128,  Ac.,  c.  10,  p.  IIS,  Ac    FHerbclot,  p.  647,  Ac 

••  Koran,  c.  8,  p.  40,  c  4.  p.  80.    D*Herbelot,  p.  899,  Ac. 

"  See  the  Goepel  of  St.  Thomas,  or  of  the  Infancy,  in  the  Godex 
Apocryphus  N.  T.  of  Fabricius,  wh'^  collects  the  various  testimonies 
concernmg  it,  (p.  128 — 158.)  It  was  published  in  Greek  by  Cotejipr, 
and  in  Arabic  by  Sike,  who  thinks  our  present  copy  more  recent  Uian 
Mahomet  Tet  his  quotations  agree  with  the  original  about  the 
speech  of  Christ  in  his  cradle,  his  living  birds  of  clay,  Ac  {Sike, 
c.  i.  p.  168,  169,  C  86,  p.  198,  199,  c  46,  p.  206.  Ootdier,  c  2,  p.  160, 
161.) 

•^  It  is  darkly  hinted  in  the  Koran,  (c  8,  p.  89,)  and  more  clearly 
explained  by  the  tradition  of  the  Sonnites,  (sale's  Kote,  and  Maraoa, 
tom.  ilp.  112.)  In  the  xiith  century,  the  immaculate  conception  was 
condenmed  by  St.  Bernard  as  a  presumptuous  novelty,  (Fra  Paolo, 
Istoria  del  Concilio  di  Trento,  L  ii.) 

"  See  the  Koran,  c  8,  v.  63,  and  c  4,  v.  156,  of  Maracci's  edition. 
Deus  est  prsBstantissimus  dolose  agentium  (an  odd  praise) .  .  .  neo 
«!rucifixerunt  eum,  sed  objecta  est  eis  similitudo ;  an  {expression  that 
loay  suit  with  the  system  of  the  Docetes ;  but  the  commentators  be- 
Leve  (Maracci,  tom.  il  p.  113 — 115,  178.  Sale,  -p,  42,  48,  79)  tliat 
another  man,  a  friend  or  an  enemy,  was  crucified  in  the  likeness  of 
Jesus ;  a  fable  which  they  had  read  in  the  Gospel  of  St  Bamabus,  and 
which  had  been  started  as  early  as  the  time  of  Irenseus,  by  boUm 
Ebionite  heretics,  (Beausobre,  Hist,  du  Manieheiume,  torn,  ii  pc  fi( 
Mmbeim,  de  Reb.  Christ,  p.  858  ) 
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Btrncted  by  the  Gnostics  to  aocnse  the  church,  as  wal  as  th« 
gynagogne,  of  corrupting  the  int^ty  of  the  sacred  text** 
The  piety  of  Moses  and  of  Christ  rejoiced  in  the  assurance  of 
a  future  pti>phet,  more  illustrious  than  themselTes :  the  evan-  . 
gelical  promise  of  the  Paraekte,  or  Holy  Ghost,  was  prefigured 
in  the  name,  and  accooiptished  in  the  person,  of  Mahomet,** 
the  greatest  and  the  last  of  the  apostles  of  God. 

•  The  communication  of  ideas  requires  a  similitude  of 
thought  and  ll^lguage :  the  discourse  of  a  philosopher  would 
vibrate  without  effect  on  the  ear  of  a  peasant ;  yet  how  mi- 
tt Jte  is  the  distance  of  their  understandings,  if  it  be  compared 
with  the  contact  of  an  infinite  and  a  finite  mind,  with  the 
word  of  God  expressed  by  the  tongue  or  the  pen  of  a  mortal ! 
The  inspiration  of  the  'Hebrew  prophets,  of  the  apostles  and 
evangelists  of  Christ,  might  not  be  incompatible  with  the  ex- 
ercise of  their  reason  and  memory ;  and  the  diversity  of  their 
genius  is  strongly  marked  in  the  style  and  composition  of  the 
books  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament  But  Mahomet  was 
content  with  a  character,  more  humble,  yet  more  sublime,  of 
a  simple  editor ;  the  substance  of  the  Koran,"  according 
to  himself  or  his  disciples,  is  uncreated  and  eternal;  su^ 
sisting  in  the  essence  of  the  Deity,  and  inscribed  with  a 
pen  of  light  on  the  table  of  his  everlasting  decrees.  A 
paper  copy,  in  a  volume  of  silk  and  gems,  was  brought 
down  to  the  lowest  heaven  by  the  angel  Gabriel,  who,  under 
the  Jevnsh  economy,  had  indeed  been  despatched  on  the 
most  important  errands;  and  this  tru&cy  messenger  succes* 
sively  revealed  the  chapters  and  verses  to  the  Arabian 
prophet    Instead  of  a  perpetual  and  perfect  measure  of  the 

**  This  duuige  is  obscurely  urged  in  the  Koran,  (a  8,  p.  45 ;)  but 
asither  Mahomet,  nor  his  followers,  are  sufficiently  versed  in  lan- 
guages and  criticism  to  give  any  weight  or  color  to  their  suspicions. 
Tet  the  Arians  and  Nestorians  could  relate  some  stories,  and  the 
dliterate  prophet  might  listen  to  the  bold  assertions  of  the  Mani- 
Jieeans.    See  Beausobre,  torn.  i.  p.  291 — 806. 

••  Among  the  prophecies  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament,  which  are 
{lerverted-  hy  the  fraud  or  ignorance  of  the  Mussulmans,  they  apply 
io  the  prophet  tiie  promise  of  the  Paraclete,  or  Comforter,  which  had 
deen  already  usurped  by  the  Montanists  and  MauichsBans,  (Beausobre^ 
Hist  Critique  du  Manicheisme,  tom.  i  p.  263,  <&c. ;)  and  the  easy 
rhange  of  letters  ntpucXurdt  for  irapa»X»7rof,  affords  the  etymology  of 
Ike  name  of  Mohammed,  (Maracd,  tom  I  part  i  p.  16 — 28.) 

'*  For  the  Koran,  see  iyHerbelot»  p.  86—88.  Maracd,  torn.  I  is 
Vk  Mobumined.  p.  82—46.    Sale^  Prcdiminjury  Discourse,  p.  9^-40 
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diidne  will,  the  fragments  of  the  Koran  were  prodaeed  at  the 
discretion  of  Mahomet ;  each  revelation  is  suited  to  the  emer- 
gencies  of  his  policy  or  passion ;  and  all  contradiction  is  re- 
,  moved  by  the  saving  maxim^  that  any  text  of  Scripture  is 
abrogated  or  modified  by  any  subsequent  passage.  The  word 
of  God«  and  of  the  apostle, .  was  diiligently  recorded  by  hia 
disciples  on  palm-leaves  and  the  shovdder4)ones  of  mutton; 
and  the  pages,  without  order  or  connection,  were  cast  into  a 
domestic  chest,  in  the  custody  of  one  of  his  wives.  Two 
years  after  the  death  of  Mahomet,  the  sacred  volume  was 
collected  and  published  by  his  friend  and  successor  Abubeker : 
the  work  was  revised  by  the  caliph  Othman,  in  the  thirtieth 
year  of  the  H^ra ;  and  the  various  editions  of  the  Koran  assert 
the  same  miraculous  privilege  of  a  uniform  and  incorruptible 
text.  In  the  spirit  of  enthusiasm  or  vanity,  the  prophet 
rests  the  truth  of  his  mission  on  the  merit  of  his  book ; 
audaciously  challenges  both  men  and  angels  to  imitate  the 
beauties  of  a  single  page;  and  presumes  to  assert  that  God 
alone  could  dictate  this  incomparable  performance.**  This 
argument  is  most  powerfully  addressed  to  a  devout  Arabian, 
whose  mind  is  attuned  to  faith  and  rapture ;  whose  ear  is 
delighted  by  the  music  of  sounds ;  and  whose  ignorance  is 
incapable  of  comparing  the  producti<Mis  of  human  genius.** 
The  harmony  and  copiousness  of  style  will  not  reach,  in  a 
version,  the  European  infidel :  he  will  peruse  with  impatience 
the  endless  incoherent  rhapsody  of  fable,  and  precept,  and 
declamation,  which  seldom  excites  a  sentiment  or  an  idea, 
which  sometimes  crawls  in  the  dust,  and  is  sometimes  lost  in 
the  clouds.  The  divine  attributes  exalt  the  fancy  of  the 
Arabian  missionary ;  but  his  loftiest  strains  must  yield  to  the 
sublime  simplicity  of  the  book  of  Job,  composed  in  a  remote 
age,  in  the  same  country,  and  in  the  same  language.*^     If 

•'  Koran,  c  17,  v.  89.  In  Sale,  p.  235,  236.  In  Maracci,  p.  410.* 
*'  Yet  a  sect  of  Arabians  was  persuaded,  that  it  might  be  equalled 
or  surpassed  by  a  human  pen,  (Pocock,  Specimen, .  p.  221,  <Scc ;)  and 
Maracci  (the  polemic  is  too  hard  for  the  translator)  derides  the  rhym- 
ing affectation  of  the  most  applauded  passage,  (torn..!  part  IL  p.  69 
—76.) 

'^  Golloquia  (whether  real  or  fabulous)  in  medii  Arabia  atque  ab 
Ajabibus  habita,  (Lowth,  de  Poesi  Hebrmorun.  Praelect.  xzxiL  xxxiii 
xzxir.,  with  his  German    editor,  Michaelis,   Epimetron  iv.)     l?et 


Conpar*  Von  Hammer,  Qaachiohte  der  AtmmAnm  p  llv-*lf. 
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Uie.coinposition  of  the  Koran  exceed  the  faculties  of  a  man, 
to  what  superior  intelligence  should  we  ascribe  the  Iliftd  of 
Homer,  or  the  Philippics  of  Demosthenes  f  In  all  religions, 
the  life  of  the  founder  supplies  the  silence  of  his  written  rev* 
elation :  the  sayings  of  Mahomet  were  so  many  lessons  of 
truth ;  his  actions  so  many  examples  of  virtue ;  and  the  pub- 
lic and  private  memorials  were  presmred  by  his  wives  and 
companions.  At  the  end  of  two  hundred  years,  the  Sonna^ 
or  oral  law,  was  fixed  and  consecrated  by  the  labors  of  Al 
Bochari,  who  discriminated  seven  thousand  two  hundred  and 
seventy-five  genuine  traditions,  from  a  mass  of  three  hundred 
thousand  reports,  of  a  more  doubtful  or  spurious  character. 
Each  day  the  pious  author  prayed  in  the'  temple  of  Mecca, 
and  performed  his  ablutions  with  the  water  of  Zemzera :  the 
pages  were  successively; deposited  on  the  pulpit  and  the  sep- 
ulchre of  the  apostle ;  and  the  work  has  been  approved  by  the 
four  orthodox  sects  of  the  Sonnites.** 

The  mission  of  the  ancient  prophets,  of  Moses  and  of  Jesus, 
had  been  confirmed  by  many  splendid  prodigies;  and  Ma- 
homet was  repeatedly  urged,  by  the  inhabitants  of  Mecca  and 
Medina,  to  produce  a  similar  evidence  of  his  divine  legation  ; 
to  call  down  from  heaven  the  angel  or  the  volume  of  his  rev- 
elation, to  create  a  garden  in  the  desert,  or  to^kindle  a  confla- 
gration in  the  unbelieving  city.  As  often  as  he  is  pressed  by 
the  demands  of  the  Eoreish,  he  involves  himself  in  the  obscure 
boast  of  vision  and  prophecy,  appeals  to  the  internal  proofs 
of.  his  doctrine,  and  shields  himself  behind  the  providence  of 
.  God,  who  refuses  those  signs  and  wonders  that  would  depre- 

Michaeli8(p.  e^fl—^^S)  has  detected  xnaDy  Egyptian  images,  the  ele- 
phantiasis, papyrus,  I^Ue,  crocodUe,  t&c  'Die  language  is  ambiguously 
styled  Aroineo-HehrcBO,  The  resemblauoe  of  the  sister  dialects  was 
Uiuch  more  visit^le .in  their  childhood,  than  in  their  mature  age,  (Mi- 
chaelis,  p.  682.    Schultens,  in  Praefat.  Job.)* 

"  Ai  Bochari  died. A.  H.  224.  '  See  D'Herbelot,  p.  208,  416,  827. 
Gagnier,  Not  ad  AbulfeA  c  19,  p.  83. 


*  The  age  of  the  book  of  Job  is  still  and  probably  will  still  be  disputed. 
BosenmuUer.  thus. states .lufl. own 'Opinion:  "Certe  serioribas  reipabUca» 
fcemporibas  assignandam  esse  libram,  soadere  videtar  ad  Chaldaismnm 
vergens  sermo."  Yet  the  observations  of  Kosegarten,  which  Rosenmuller 
has  given  in  a  note,  and  common  reason,  saggest  that  this  Chaldaism  may 
be  the  native  form  of  a  mach  earlier  dialect;  or  the  Chaldaic  may  have 
adopted  the  poetical  archaisms'  of  a  dialect,  differing  from,  bat  not  less 

It  than,  the  Hebrew.    See  Rosenmuller,  Proleg.  on  .Tob.  p.  41.     Tbt 

r  apf  ears  to  me  to  belong  to  a  much  earlier  period. — M. 
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data  the  merit  of  faith^  and  aggravate  the  guilt  of  infidelity 
But  the  modest  or  angrj  tone  of  his  apologies  betrays  his 
weakness  and  vexation ;  and  these  passages  of  scandal  estab- 
lished, beyond  suspicion,  the  integrity  of  the  Koran.**  The 
votaries  of  Mahomet  are  more  assured  ■  than  himself  of  his 
miraculous  gifts ;  and  their  confidence  and  creduHty  incrciase 
as  they  are  farther  removed  from  the  time  and  place  of  hit 
spiritual  exploits.  They  believe  or  affirm  that. trees  went 
E>rth  to  meet  him  ;  that  he  was  saluted  by  stones;  that  water 
gushed  from  his  fingers ;  that  he  fed  the  hungry^  cured  the 
sick,  and  raised  the  dead ;  that  a  beam  groaned  to  him ;  that 
a  camel  complained  to  him  ;  that  a  shoulder  of  mutton  informed 
him  of  its  being  poisoned ;  and  that  both  animate  and  inani- 
mate nature  were  equally  subject  to  the  apostle  of  God."^  His 
dream  of  a  nocturnal  journey  b  seriously  described  as  a  real 
and  corporeal  transaction.  A  mysterious  animal,  the  Borak, 
conveyed  him  from  the  temple  of  Mecca  to  that  of  Jerusalem : 
with  his  companion  Gabriel  he  successively  ascended  the 
seven  heavens,  and  received  and  repaid  the  salutations  of 
the  patriarchs,  the  prophets,  and  the  angels,  in  their  respec- 
tive mansions.  Beyond  the  seventh  heaven,  Mahomet  alone 
was  permitted  to  proceed ;  he  pased  the  veil  of  unity,  ap- 
proached within  two  bow-shots  of  the  throne,  and  felt  a  cold 
that  pierced  him  to  the  heart,  when  his  shoulder  was  touched 
by  the  hand  of  God.  After  this  familiar,  though  important 
conversation,  he  again  descended  to  Jerusalem,  remounted 
the  Borak,  returned  to  Mecca,  and  performed  in  the  tenth 
part  of  a  night  the  journey  of  many  thousand  years.*'    Ac- 

*'  See,  more  remarkably,  Koran,  c.  2,  6, 12, 13,  17.  Prideaux  (Life 
of  Mahomet,  p.  18, 19)  has  confdunded  the  impostor.  Maracd,  with  a 
more  learned  apparatus,  has  shown  that  the  passages  which  deny  his 
miracles  are  clear  and  positire,  (Alcoran,  torn.  I  part  il  p.  7 — 12,)  and 
those  which  seem  to  assert  them  are  ambiguous  and  insufficient,  (p.  12 
-22.) 

*^  See  the  Specimen  Hist  Arabum,  the  text  of  Abulpharagius,  p. 
17,  the  notes  of  Pocock,  p.  187—190.  D'Herbelot,  Bibliothdque  Orih 
entale,  p.  76,  77.  Voyages  de  Ghardin,  tom.  iv.  p.  200 — 208.  Maracci 
(Alcoran,  tom.  I  p.  22 — 64)  has  most  laboriously, collected  and  confuted 
the  miracles  and  prophecies  of  Mahomet^  which,  according  to  some 
writers,  amount  to  three  thousand. 

*'  The  nocturnal  journey  is  circumstantially  related  by  Abulfeda, 
fin  Vit  Mohammed,  c.  19,  p.  83,)  who  wishes  to  think  it  a  vision;  by 
Prideaux,  (p.  81 — 40,)  who  aggravates  the  absurdities ;  and  by  Gagnier, 
(torn.  I  p.  252—343,)  who  declares,  from  the  zealous  Al  Jannab^ 
tiiat  to  deny  this  journey,  is  to  disbelieve  the  Koraa    Yet  the  Eora«: 
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eording  to  another  l^nd,  the  apostle  confounded  m  a  national 
assembly  the  malicious  challenge  of  the  Koreish.  His  resist- 
less  -word  split  asunder  the  orb  of  the  moon :  the  obedient 
planet  stoopKsd  from  her  station  in  the  sky,  accomplished  the 
seven  revolutions  round  the  Caaba,  saluted  Mahomet  in  the 
Arabian  tongue,  and,  suddenly  contracting  her  dimensions,  en- 
tered at  the  collar,  and  issued  forth  through  the  sleeve,  of  his 
ihirt**  The  vulgar  are  amused  with  these  marvellous  tales ; 
but  the  gravest  of  the  Mussulman  doctors  imitate  the  modestj 
of  their  master,  and  indulge,  a  latitude  of  £uth  or  interpreta- 
tion."** They  might  speciously  allege,  that  in  preaching  the 
religion  it  was  needless  to  violate  the  harmony  of  nature ;  that 
a  craed  unclouded  with  mystery  may  be  excused  firom  miracles; 
and  that  the  sword  of  Mahomet  was  not  less  potent  than  the 
rod  of  Moses. 

The  polytheist  is  op{^essed  and  distracted  by  the  variety 
of  superstition:  a  thousand  rites  of  E^ptian  origin  were 
interwoven  with  the  essence  of  the  Mosaic  law ;.  and  the  spirit 
of  the  gospel  had  evaporated  in  the  pageantry  of  the  church. 
The  prophet  of  Mecca  was  tempted  by  prejudice,  or  policy, 
or  patriotism,  to  sanctify  ihe  rites  of  the  Arabians,  and  the 
custom  of  Tisiting  the  holy  stone  of  the  Caaba.    But  the  pre- 

without  naming  either  heaven,  or  Jerusalem,  or  Mecca,  has  only  dropped 
a  mysterious  hint:  iLaus  illi  c^ui  tnmstulit  servum  suum  ab  oratorio 
Haram  ad  oratorium  remotissunum,  (Koran,  c.  17,  y.  1 ;  in  Maracd, 
torn.  iL  p.  407 ;  for  Sale's  version  is  more  licentious.)  A  slender  basis 
for  the  aerial  structure  of  tradition. 

••  In  the  prophetic  style,  which  uses  the  present  or  past  for  the  fu- 
ture, Mahomet  nad  said,  Appropinquavit  hora,  et  scissa  est  luna,  (Ko- 
ran, c  54,  y.  1 ;  in  Maracci,tom.  ii.  p.  688.)  This  figure  of  rhetoric  has 
been  converted  into  a  fact,  which  is  said  to  be  attested  by  the  most  re- 
spectable eye-witnesses,  (Maracci,  torn,  il  p.  690.)  The  festival  is  still 
celebrated  by  the  Persians,  (Chardin,  tom.  iv.  p.  201 ;)  and  the  legend 
is  tediously  8j)un  out  by  Gagnier,  (Vie  de  Mahomet,  tom.  i.  p.  183 — 
284,)  on  the  faith,  as  it  should  seem,  of  the  credulous  Al  Jannabi.  Yet 
a  Mahometan  doctor  has  arraigned  the  credit  of  the  principal  witness, 
(apud  Pooock,  Specimen,  p.  187 ;)  the  best  interpreters  are  content  with 
the  simple  sense  of  the  Koran,  (Al  Beidawi,  apud  Hettinger,  Hist. 
Orient  I,  ii.  p.  802 ;)  and  the  sileiice  of  Abulfeda  is  worthy  of  a  prince 
anil  a  philosopher.*^ 

"*  Abulphara^us,  in  Specimen  Hist  Arab.  p.  47 ;  and  his  scepti- 
cism is  justified  m  the  notes  of  Pooock,  p.  190—194,  from  the  purest 
authorities. 

*  Compare  Hamaker,  Notes  to  Ine.  Auct  Lib,  de  Exped.  MempMdoi^  p 
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M{M»of  MahpiQet  himself  inculcates  a  more  simple  and  rational 
piety  {  prayer,  fasting,  and  alms,  are  the  rehgious  duties  df  a 
Mussulman ;  and  he  is  encouraged  to  hope,  that  prayer  will 
carry  him  half  way  to  God,  fasting  will  bring  him  to  the  door 
of  his  palace,  and  alms  will  gain  him  admittance/®^  .  I.  Ac- 
curding  to  the  tradition  of  the  nocturnal  journey,  the  apostle^ 
in  his  personal  conference  with  the  Deity,  was  commanded  to 
impose  on  his  disciples  the  daily,  oblation  of  fifty  prayers. 
By  the  advice,  of  Moses,  he  applied  for  an  alleviation  of  this 
intolerable  burden;  the  numbngr  was  gradually  reduced  to 
five ;  without  any  dispensation  of  business  or  pleasure,  or 
time  or  place :  the  devotion  of  the  faithful  is  repeated  at  day-^ 
break,  at  noon,  in  the  afb^moon,  in  the  evening,  and  at  the 
first  watch  of  the  night ;  and  in  the  present  decay  of  religious 
fervor,  our  travellers  are  edified  by  the  profound  humility 
and  attention  of  the  Turks  and  Persians.  Cleanliness  is  the 
key  of  prayer  :  the  frequent  lustration  of  the  hands,  the  face, 
and  the  body,  which  was  practised  of  old  by  the  Arabs,  is 
solemnly  enjoined  by  the  Koran ;  and  a  permission  is  formally 
granted  to  supply  with  sand  the  scarcity  ci  water.  The 
words  and  attitudes  of  supplication,  as  it  is  performed  either 
sitting,  or  standing,  or  prostrate  on  the  ground,  are  pre* 
scribed  by  custom  or  authority;  but  the  prayer  is  poured 
forth  in  short  and  fervent  ejaculations ;  the  measure  of  zeal  is 
not  exhausted  by  a  tedious  liturgy ;  and  each  Mussulman  for 
his  own  person  is  invested  with  the  character  of  a  priest. 
Among  the  theists,  who  reject  the  use  of  images,  it  has  been 
found  necessary  to  restrain  the  wanderings  of  the  fancy,  by 
directing  the  eye  and  the  thought  towards  a  kehla,  or  visible 
point  of  the  horizon.  The  prophet  was  at  first  inclined  to 
gratify  the  Jews  by  the  choice  of  Jerusalem  ;  but  he  soon 
returned  to  a  more  natural  partiality ;  and  five  times  every 
day  the  eyes  of  the  nations  at  Astracan,  at  Fez,  at  Delhi,  are 


^"^  The  most  authentic  aooount  of  these  preeepis^  pilgrimage,  prayer, 
fiisting,  alms,  and  ablutioos,  is  extracted  frcnn  toe  Persian  aiKi  Arabian 
theologians  by  Maraod,  (Prodrom..  part  ir.  p.  (^^24,)  Bieland,  (in  hie 
excellent  treatise  de  Religione  Monammedici,  Utrecht,  1717,  p.  67-^ 
123,)  and  QhardtOf  (Voyaffes  in  Terse,  torn,  ivv  p.  47 — 105.)  Maracci 
is  a  partial  accnser ;  but  uie  jeweller,  Chardin,  had  the  eyes  of  a  pin- 
losopher ;  and  Reland,  a  judicious  student,  had  travelled  over  the  East 
in  hiA  closet  at  Utrecht  The  xivth  letter  of  Toumefort  (Voyage  du 
JiavAQt,  torn:  it  p.  825^360,  m. octavo)  describes  what  he  had  sesa  «f 
iikft  eligion  of  the  Turks. 
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ddvovtlyl  turned  to  the:  holy  temple  of  Mecca.  Yet  eveiy 
ipot  for  the  service  of  God  is. equally  pure:  the  MahometaM 
indifferently  pray  in  their  chamber  or  in  the  street  As  a  dis- 
itinction  from  the  Jews  and  Christians,  the  Friday  in  each 
week  is  set  apart  for  the  useful  institution  of  public  worship: 
4he  people  is  assembled  in  the  niosch;.  and  the  imam,  some 
respectable  elder,  ascends  the  pulpit;  to  begin  the  prayer  and 
pronounce  the  sermon.  But  the  Mahometan  religion  is  desti- 
tute vbf  priesthood  or  sacrifice ;  and. the  independent  spirit  of 
fanaticism  looks  dawn  with  contempt  on  the  ministers  and  the 
slaves  of  superstition.*  II.  The  voluntary  ^**  penance  of  the 
ascetics,  the  torment  and  glory  of  their  lives,  was  odious  to 
a  prophet .  wh0  censured  in  his  companions  a  rash  vow 
of  abstaining  from  flesh,  and  wx>men,  and  sleep ;  and  firmly 
declared,  that  he  would  suffer  no  monks  in  his  religion."* 
Yet  he.  instituted,  in  each  year,  a  £ut  of  thirty  days;  and 
strenuously  recommended^  the  observance  as  a  discipline 
which  purifies  the  soul  and  subdues  the  body,  as  a  salutary 
exercise  of  obedience  to  the  will  «f  God  and  his  apostle. 
During  the  month  of  Ramadan,  from  the  rising  to  the  setting 
of  the  sun,  the  Mussulman  abstains  from  eating,  and  drinking, 
find  women,  and  baths,  and  perfumes ;  from  all  nourishment 
that  can  restore  his  strength,  from  all  pleasure  that  can  gratify 


*•*  Mahomet  (Sale's  Koran,  c  9,  p.  168)  reproaches  the  Christians 
with  taking  their  priestQ  and  monks  for  theor  lords,  besides  God.  Yet 
Maracci  (Prodromus,  part  iii.  p.  69,  '70)  excuses  the  worship,  espe- 
cially of  the  pope,  and  quotes,  from  the  Koran  itself,  the  case  of 
£blis,  or  Satan,  who  was  cast  from  heaven  for  refusing  to  adore 
Adam. 

"*  Koran,  c  6,  p.  94,  and. Sale's  note,  which  refers  to  the  authority 
of  Jallaloddin  and  Al  Beidawl  D'Herbelot  declares,  that  Mahomet 
condemned  la  vie  religieuse;  and  that  the  first  swarms  of  fakirs,  der- 
vises,  dbd,  did  not  appear  till  after  the  year  300  of  the  Hegira,  (Bibliot^ 
Orient,  p.  292,  718.) 

•  Bach  is  Mahometanism  beyond  the  precincts  of  the  Holy  City.  Bat 
Mahomet  retained,  and  the  Koran  sanctions,  (Sale's  Koran,  c.  5,  in  init  c.  23, 
vol  ii.  p.  171,'  172,)  the  sacrificerof  sheep  and  camels  (probably  aooording  td 
the  olfi  Arabian  rites)  at  Meoea^  iand  the  pilgrims  oompl^  tbeir.  oere* 
raonial  with  sacrifices,  sometimes  as.nameroos  and  costly  as  those  of  King 
Solomon.  Compare  npte,  vol  iv.  c.  x^i.  p.  96,  and  Forster's  Mahometanism 
(Jnveiled,  vol.  i.  p.  420.  This  author  quotes  the  questionable  authority 
of  Benjamin  of  Tudela,  for'tibe  sacrifice  of  a  camel  by  the  caliph  at  Bosra; 
but  sacrifice  undoubtedly  forms  no  part  of  the  ordinary  Mahometan  ritual; 
nor  will  tlie  sanctitv  of  the  caliph,  as  the  earthly  representative  of  the 
prophet,  bear  any  dose  analogy  to  the  .priesthood  of  the  Moaaio  or  QmiUs 
«4ltKions.->M. 
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his  senses.  In  the  revolutioii  of  the  lunar  year,  th^  Ramadan 
ooincides,  by  turns,  with  the  winter  cold  and  the  summer 
heat;  and  the  patient  martyr,  without  assjaging  his  thirst 
with  a  drop  of  water,  must  expect  the  close  of  a  tedious  and 
sultry  day.  The  interdiction  of  wine,  peculiar  to  some  orders 
of  priests  or  hermits,  is  converted  by  Mahomet  alone  into  a 
positive  and  general  lai^l;^*^  iand  a  considerable  portion  of  the 
globe  has  aQured,  at  his  command,  the  use  of  that  salutary, 
Uiough  dangerous,  liquor.  These  painful  restraints  are,  doubt- 
less, infringed  by  the  libertine,  and  eluded  by  the  hypocrite ; 
but  the  legislator,  by  whom  they  tire  enacted,  cannot  surely 
be  accused  of  alluring  his  proselytes  by  the  indulgence  of  their 
sensual  appetites.  III.  The  charity  of  the  Mahometans  de^ 
scends  to  the  animal  creation ;  and  the  Koran  repeatedly  in- 
culcates, not  as  a  merit,  but  as  a  strict  and  indispensable  duty, 
the  relief  of  the  indigent  and  unfortunate.  Mahomet,  per- 
haps, is  the  only  lawgiver  who  has  defined  the  precise  tneasure 
of  charity :  the  standard  may  vary  with  the  degree  and  nature 
of  property,  as  it  consists  either  in  money,  in  com  or  cattle, 
in  fruits  or  merchandise;  but  the  Mussulman  does  not  accom- 
plish the  law,  unless  he  bestows  a  tenth  of  his  revenue ;  and 
if  his  conscience  accuses  him  of  fraud  or  extortion,  the  tenth, 
under  the  idea  of  restitution,  is  enlarged  to  a  ffih}*^  Benev- 
olence is  the  foundation  of  justice,  since  we  are  forbid  to 
injure  those  whom  we  are  bound  to  assist.  A  prophet  may 
reveal  the  secrets  of  heaven  and  of  futurity;  but  in  his 
moral  precepts  he  can  only  repeat  the  lessons  of  our  own 
hearts. 

The  two  articles  of  belief  and  the  four  practical  duties,  of 
Ittlam,  are  guarded  by  rewards  and  punishments;  and  the 

'"*  See  the  double  prohibition,  (Koran,  c.  2,  p.  25,  c.  6,  pi  94 ;)  the 
one  in  the  style  of  a  legislator,  the  other  in  that  of  a  fiinatic.  The 
public  and  private  motives  of  Mahomet  are  investigated  by  Prdeaux 
(Life  of  Mahomet)  p.  62 — 64)  and  Sale,  (Prehminary  Discourse, 
p.  124) 

^°^  The  jealousy  of  Maraod  (Prodromus,  part  iv.  p.  38)  prompts 
him  to  enumerate  the  more  liberal  alms  of  the  Catholics  of  Rome. 
Fifteen  great  hospitals  are  open  to  many  thousand  patients  and  pil- 
grims ;  fifteen  hundred  maidens  are  annually  portioned ;  fifty-six 
cliarity  schools  are  founded  for  both  sexes ;  one  hundred  and  twenty 
confraternities  relieve  the  wants  of  their  brethren,  <&&  The  benevo- 
lence of  Xx>ndon  is  still  more  extensive ;  but  I  am  afraid  that  much 
more  is  to  be  ascribed  to  the  humanity,  than  to  tb«  religion,  of  tKa 
peopla. 
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fiuth  of  the  Mnssnlman  is  devoutly  fixed  on  the  event  of  thv 
judgment  and  the  last  day.  The  prophet  has  not  presumed 
to  determine  the  moment  of  that  awful  catastrophe,  though 
he  darkly  announces  the  signs,  hoth  in  heaven  and  earth, 
which  will  precede  the  universal  dissolution,  when  life  shall 
be  destroyed,  and  the  order  of  creation  shall  be  confounded 
in  the  primitive  chaos.  At  the  blast  of  the  trumpet,  new 
worlds  will  start  into  being:  angels,  genii,  and  men  will  arise 
from  the  dead,  and  the  human  soul  will  again  be  united  to  the 
body.  The  doctrine  of  the  resurrection  was  first  entertained 
by  the  Egyptians ; '"*  and  their  mummies  were  embalmed, 
their  pyramids .  were  constructed,  to  preserve  the  ancient 
mansion  of  the  soul,  during  a  period  of  three  thousand  years. 
But  the  attempt  is  partial  and  unavailing ;  and  it  is  with  a 
more  philosophic  spirit  that  Mahomet  relies  on  the  omnipo- 
tence of  the.  Creator,  whose  word  can  reanimate  the  breath- 
less day,  and  collect  the  innumerable  atoms,  that  no  longer 
retain  their  form  or  substance.**'  The  intermediate  state  of 
the  soul  it  is  hard  to  decide;  and  those  who  most  firmly  be- 
lieve her  immaterial  nature,  are  at  a  loss  to  understand  how. 
she  can  think  or  act  without  the  agency  of  the  organs  of 
sense.  > 

The  reunion  of  the  soul  and  body  will  be  followed  by  the 
final  judgment  of  mankind ;  and  in  his  copy  of  the  Magian 
picture,  £e  prophet  has  too  fiuthfully  represented  the  forms 
of  proceeding,  and  even  the  slow  and  successive  operations, 
of  an  earthly  tribunal.  By  his  intolerant  adversaries  he  is 
upbraided  for  extending,  even  to  themselves,  the  hope  of  sal- 
vation, for  asserting  the  blackest  heresy,  that  every  man  who 
believes  in  God,  and  accomplishes  good  works,  may  expect 
in  the  last  day  a  &vorable  sentence.  Such  rational  indiflfer- 
ence  is  ill  adapted  to  the  character  of  a  fanatic;  nor  is  it 
probable  that  a  messenger  from  heaven  should  depreciate  the 
value  and  necessity  of  his  own  revelation.    In  the  idiom  of 


'-*  See  Herodotus  (I  il  c.  123)  and  our  learned  coimtryman  Sir 
John  Marsham,  (Canon.  Ghronicus,  p.  46.)  The  *Aitit  of  the  same 
writer  (p.  264—274)  is  an  elaborate  sketch  of  the  infernal  regions,  as 
they  were  painted  by  the  fancy  of  the  Egyptians  and  Qreeks,  of  the 
poets  and  philosophers  of  antiquity. 

"'  The  Koran  (a  2,  p.  259,  Ac. ;  of  Sale,  p.  32 ;  of  Maracci,  p.  W) 
relates  an  ingenious  miracle,  which  satisfied  the  curiosity,  and  cob- 
inaed  the  faith,  of  Abraham. 
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the  E(»wii/**  the  belief  of  Grod  is  inseparaUe  from  that  of 
Mahomet :  the  good  works  are  those  which  he  has  enjoined; 
and  the  two  qualifications  imply,  the  profession  of  Islam,  tc 
which  all  nations  and  all  sects  are  equally  invited.  Theii 
spiritual  blindness,  though  excused  by  ignorance  and  crownea 
with  virtue,  will  be  scourged  with  everlasting  torments ;  sanC 
the  tears  which  Mahomet  shed  over  the  tomb  of  his  mother 
for  whom  he  was  forbidden  to  pray,  display  a  striking  con* 
trast  of  humanity  and  enthusiasm.^^'  The  doom  of  the  infi* 
dels  is  common :  the  measure  of  their  guilt  and  punishmeni 
is  determined  by  the  degree  of  evidence  which  they  have  re- 
jected, by  the  magnitude  of.  the  errors  which  they  have  enter* 
tained :  the  eternal  mansions  of  the  Christians,  the  Jews,  the 
Sabians,  the  Magians,  and  >  idolaters,  are  sunk  below  each 
other  in  the  abyss ;  and  the  lowest^  hell  is  reserved  for  tho 
faithless  hypocrites  who  have  assumed  the  mask  of  religion. 
After  the  greater  part  of  mankind  has  been  condemned  for 
their  opinions,  the  true  believers  only  will  be  judged  by  their 
actions.  The  good  and  evil  of  each  Mussulman  will  be  accu- 
rately weighed  in  a  real  or  all^orical  balance ;  and  a  singular 
mode  of  compensation  will  be  allowed  for  th»  payoMni  ^  in« 
juries:  the  aggressor  will  refund  an  equivalent  of  his-  own 
good  actions,  for  the  benefit  of  the  person  whom  he  has 
wronged ;  and  if  he  should  be  destitute  of  any  moral  property, 
the  wei^t  of  his  sins  will  be  loaded  with  an  ad^qu^  share 
of  the  demerits  of  the  sufferer.  According,  as  the  shares  of 
guilt  or  virtue  shall  preponderate^  the  sentence  will  be  pro^ 
nounced,  and  all,  without  distinction,  will  pass  over  the  sharp 
and  perilous  bridge  of  the  abyss ;  but  the  innocent,  treading 
in  the  footsteps  of  Mahomet,  will  gloriously,enter>the  gates 
of  paradise,  while  tiie  guilty  will  fall  into  the  first  and  mildest 
of  the  seven  hells.     The  term  of  expiation  will  vary  from 


^^^  The  candid  Reland  has  demonstrated,  that  Mahomet  damns  all 
unbelievers,  (de  Religion.  Moham.  p.  128 — 142;)  that  devils  will  not 
bo  finally  saved,  (p.  196 — 199;)  that  paradise  will  not  «o/«Zy  consist 
of  corporeal  delights,  (p.  109 — 206;)  and  that  women's 'souls  are  im- 
mortal, (p.  205 — 209.) 

^'*'  Al  Beidawi,  apud  Sale.  Koran,  c  9,  p.  164.  The  refusal  to 
pray  for  an  unbelieving  kindred  is  justified,  according  to  Mahomet,  by 
the  duty  of  a  prophet,  and  the  example  of  Abraham,  who  reprobated 
his  cwn  lather  as  an  enemy  of  God.  Yet  Abraham  (he  ?Ada,  c  9,  ▼ 
lie    Maraoci,  torn,  il  p.  817)  fuit  sane  plus,  mitis. 
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nine  hundred  to  e^ren  thousand  years ;  but  the  prophet  haa 
judiciously  promised,  that  M  his  disciples,  whatever  may  ba 
Uieir  sins,  shall  be  saved,  by  their  own  faith  and  his  inteices- 
sion,  from  eternal  damnation.  It. is  not  surprisii^  that  super- 
stition should  act  most  powerfully  on  the  fears  of  her  votaries, 
since  the  human  fancy  can  paint  with  more  energy  the  mis- 
ery than  the  bliss  of  a  future  life.  With  the  two  simple  elc* 
ments  of  darkness  and  fire,  we  create  a  sensation  of  pain, 
which  may  be  aggravated  to  an  infinite  degree  by  the  idea  of 
endless  duration.  But  the  same  idea  operates  wilh  an  oppo* 
site  effect  on  the  continuity  of  pleasure  ;  and  too  much  of  oui 
present  enjoyments  is  obtained  from  the  relief,  or  the  com- 
parison, of  evil.  It  is  natural  enough  that  an  Arabian  prophet 
should  dwell  with  rapture  on  the  groves,  the  fountains,  and 
the  rivers  of  paradise ;  but  instead  of  inspiring  the  blessed 
inhabitants  with  a  liberal  taste  for  harmony  and  science,  con- 
versation and  friendship,  he  idly  celebrates  the  pearls  and 
diamonds,  the  robes  of  silk,  palaces  of  marble,  dishes  of  gold, 
rich  wines,  artificial  dainties,  numerous  attendants,  and  the 
whole  train  of  sensual  and  costly  luxury,  which  becomes  in- 
sipid to  the  owner,  even  in  the  short  period  of  this  mortal  life. 
Seventy-two  Mburis,  or  black-eyed  girls,  of  resplendent  beauty, 
blooming  youth,  virgin  purity,  and  exquisite  sensibility,  will 
be  created  for  the  use  of  the  meanest  believer ;  a  moment  of 
pleasure  will  be  prolonged  to  a  thons^d  years ;  and  his  iacul- 
ties  will  be  increased  a  hundred  fold,  to  render  him  worthy 
of  his  felicity.  I^ot withstanding  a  vulgar  prejudice,  the  gates 
of  heaven  will  be  open  to  both  sexes ;  but  Mahomet  has  not 
specified  the  male  companions  of  the  female  elect,  lest  he 
should  either  alarm  the  jealousy  of  their  former  husbands,  or 
disturb  their  felicity,  by  the ,  suspicion  of  an  everlasting  mar- 
riage. This,  image,  of  .a.c£^iial  pariadise  has  provoked  the 
indignation,  perhaps  the  envy^  of  the  monks. :  they  dedaim 
against  the  impure  religion  of  Mahomet ;  and  his  modest 
apologists  are  driven  to  the  poor  excuse  of  figures  and  allego- 
ries.  But  the  sounder,  and.  more  consistent  party  adhere, 
without  shame,  to  the  literal  interpretation  of  the  Koran: 
useless  would  be  the  resurrection'  of  the  body,  unless  it  were 
restored  to  the  possession  and  exercise  of  its  worthiest  facul- 
ties; and  the  union  of  sensual  and  iptellectual  enjoyment  is 
requisite  to  conopleto  the  happiness  of  the  double  animal,  the 
perfect  man.  Yet  the  joys  of  the  Mahometan  paradise  will 
nbi  be  confined  to  the  indulgence  of  luxury  and  appetite;  mid 
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the  pfophet  has  expressly  declared  that  all  meaner  happiness 
will  be  forgotten  and  despised  by  the  saints  and  mariyjrs,  whc 
^all  be  admitted  to  the  beatitude  of  the  divine  vision."" 
The  first  and  most  arduous  conquests  of  Mahomet '"  were 


"*  For  the  day  of  judgment,  hell,  pftradise,  <bc.,  consult  ihe  Koran, 
(c.  2,  v.  25,  c  66,  '78,  £c  •)  with  Maracd's  virulent,  but  learned,  refu- 
tation, (in  his  notes,  and  in  the  Prodromus,  part  iy.  p.  78,  120,  122; 
dec.;)  D'Herbclot,  (Biblioth^ue  Orientaie,  p.  868,  875;)  Reland, 
(p.  47 — 61 ;)  and  Sale,  (p.  76^103.)  The  original  ideas  of  the  Magi 
are  darkly  and  doubtfully  explored  by  their  apologist,  Dr.  Hyde, 
(Hist  Beligionis  Persarum,  c  88,  p.  402 — 112,  Oxon.  1760.)  In  the 
article  of  Mahomet,  Bayle  has  shown  how  indifferently  wit  and  philos- 
ophy supply  the  absence  of  genuine  information. 

*"  Before  I  enter  on  the  history  of  the  prophet,  it  is  incmnbent  on 
me  to  produce  my  evidence.  The  Latin,  Frdnch,  and  English  yersions 
of  the  Koran  are  preceded  by.  historical  discourses,  and  the  three 
translators,  Maracci,  (tom.  i.  p.  10 — 82,)  Savary,  (tonL  i  p.  1 — 248,) 
and  Sale,  (Prelinainary  Discourse,  p.  33—66,)  had  accurately  studied 
the  language  and'  character  of  their  author.  Two  professed  Lives  of 
Mahomet  have  been  composed  by  Dr.  Prideaux  (Life  of  Mahomet, 
seyenth  edition,  London,  1718,  in  octavo)  and  the  count  de  Boulain- 
vilUers,  (Vie  de  Mahomed,  Londres,  1730,  in  octavo :)  but  the  adverse 
wish  of  finding  an  impostor  or  a  hero,  has  too  often  corrupted  the 
learning  of  the  doctor  and  the  ingenuity  of  the  count.  The  artide  in 
lyHerbelot  (Bibliot  Orient  p.  598—603)  is  chiefly  drawn  from 
Noyairi  and  Mirkond ;  but  the  best  and  most  authentic  of  our  guides 
is  M.  Gagnier,  a  Frenchman  by  lorth,  and  professor  at  Oxford  of  the 
Oriental  tongues.  In  two  elaborate  worlks,  (Ismael  Abulfeda  de 
Yita  et  Rebus  gestis  Mohammedis,  &c,  Latine  yertit,  Praefatione  el 
Notis  illustravit  Johannes  Gagnier,  Oxon,  1723,  in  folio.  La  Vie  de 
Mahomet  traduite  et  compilee  de  rAlcdran,  des  Traditions  Authenti- 
ques  de  la  Sonna  et  des  meilleurs  Auteurs  Arabes ;  Amsterdam,  1748> 
8  yols.  in  12mo.,)  he  has  interpreted,  iUuertrated,  and  suppUed  the  Arabic 
text  of  Abulfeda  and  Al  Jannabi;.the  .first,  an  enlightened  prince, 
who  reigned  at'Hamah,  in  Syria,  A.  D.  1810 — 1332,  (see  Gagnier 
Prse&t  ad  Abulfed.;)  the  second,  a  credulous  doctor,  who  yisited 
Mecca  A.  D.  1656.  (D'Herbelot,  p..  897.  Gagnier,  torn,  iil  p.  209, 
210.)  These  are  my  general  Touchers,  and  2ie  inqyisitlye  reader 
may  follow  the  order  of  time,  and  the  division  of  chapters.  Yet  I 
must  observe  that  both  Abulfeda,  and  Al  Jannabi  are  modem  histo- 
rians, and  that  they  cannot  appeal  to  any.  writers  of  the  first  century 
of  the  Hegira.*  ^ ' 

*  A  new  Life,  by  Er.  Well,  (Smttgart  1843,)  has  added  some  few  tra. 
ditions  unknowa  in  Europe.  ■  Of  Dr.  Weil's  Arabic  scholarship,  >yhich 
professes  to  correct  many  errors  in  Gagnier,  in  Manucci,  and  in  M.  von 
Hammer,  1  am  no  judge.  But  it  is  remarkable  that  he  does  not  seem 
iccmaiited  with  the  passage  of  Tabari,  translated  by  Colonel  Vans  Ken- 
a?ay,  in  the  Bombay  Transactions,  (vol.  iii.,)  the  earliest  atid  mOst  impor- 
iMt  •dditkm  made  to  the  traditioaaiy  Life  of  Mahove*.     1  an  iniiV'aiil 
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ihoM  of  hk  ^ife,  bis .  Berva^Ql,  Im  pupil,  And  his  friend ; "' 
Binoe  he  presented  hinaself  a&  a  prophet  to  those  who  were 
meet  oonveisaot  with  his  iDfirmities  as  a  man.  Yet  Cadijah 
beliefed  the  words,  and  obeiish^  the  gbry,  of  her  husband; 
Uie  obsequious  and  affectionate  Zeid  was  tempted  by  the 
prospect  of  freedom;  the  illustrious  Ali,  the  son  of  Abu 
ral€^,  embraced  the  sentiments  <^  his  cousin  with  the  spirit 
df  a  jouAful  hero ;  and  the  wealth,  the  moderation,  the 
ireracitj  of  Abubeker  confirmed  the  religion  of  the  prophet 
whom  he  was  d^ined  to  succeed*  By  his  petsuasbn,  ten 
of  Uie  most  respeetal^e  citizens  of  Mecca  were  introduced  to 
tibe  private  lessons  of  Island ;  they  yielded  to  the  voice  of 
reason  and  enthusiasm;  they  repeated  the  fundamental 
creed,  '*  There  is  but  one  God,  and  Mahomet  is  the  apostle 
of  God;"  and  their  faith,  even  in  this  life,  was  rewarded 
with  riches  and  honore,  with  the  command  of  armies  and  the 
government  of  kingdoms.  Three  years  were  silently  em- 
ployed in  the  cpnversion  of  fourteen  proselytes,  the  first-fruits 
of  his  .mission;  but  in  the  fourth  year  he  assumed  the  pro- 
phetic office^  and  resolving  to  impart  to  his  family  the  light 
of  divme  truth,  he  prepared  a  bimquet,  a  lamb,  as  it  is  said» 
and  a  bowl  of  milk,  for  the  entertainment  of  forty  guests  of 
the:  raoe  of  ^asbem.  ^^ Friends  and  kinsmen,''  said  Ma- 
homet to  the.  assembly,  "  I  ofifer  you,  and  I  alo^e  can  offer, 
the  mo^  |)vecious'0f  gifts,  the  treasures  of -this  world  and  of 
the  worid  to  come.  God  has  commanded  me  to  call  you  to 
his  service.  Who  among  you  will  support  my  burden  ?  Who 
^^tnoug  yon  will  b^  my  coo^panion  and  my  vizier !"  "'  No 
aw^wor  jji^as  returned,  till  the  sileuc^  of  astonishment,  and 
doubt,  and  contempt,  i^as  at  length  broken  by  the  inipatient 
murage  ^f  Ali,  a  youth  in  the  fourteenth  year  of  his  age. 

'  *"  After  tke  Gi^eele,  Prideau^  (p.  8)  diioloses  the  secret  ^btibts  of 
the  wife  of  Mahomet  As  if  he  had  been  a  priyy  ceuns^r  of  the 
prophet,  Boulainyilliers  (p.  272,  <&&)  unfolds  the  sublime  and  patriotic 
riewe  of  Cadijah  and  the  first  disciples. 

^^*  Vegiruiy  jfOfiit&r,  bajulm,  onu9  fereni;  taiA  this  plebeian  name 
WB8  transferred  by  ab  apt  metaphor  to  the  pillars  of  the  stale,  (Gag- 
Mer;  Kot  ad  Abulfed.  p.  19.)  I  endeaTor  to  preserve  the  Arabian 
idietDg  as  far  as  I  can  feel  it  myself  in  a  lAtin  or  French  iranslatioD. 

10  thhik  Colonel  Vans  Kennedy's  appreciation  of  the  propfaef  s  character, 
Irhich  may  he  overlooked  in  a  criticism  on  Voltaire's  Mahomet,  the  most 
|tit  which  I  have  ever  lead.  The  \rork  of  Dr.  Weil  appears  to  me  mrM 
ifcKwHn  ia  jta  diasoctiort  m4  ohrowJOgical  view  of  the  Koraa.^  M.  1«<  v    ^. 
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'  O  prophet,  1  am  the  man :  -whosoever  riseB  •  against  tiiee, 
t  will  dash  out  his  teeth,  tear  out  his  ejes,  break  kis  legs,  rip 
flp  his  belly.  O  prophet,  I  will  be  &y  vizier  over  &em." 
Mahomet  accepted  his  offer  with  transport,  and  Abu  Taled 
was  ironically  exhorted  to  respect  the  superior  dfgnity  of  his 
son.  In  a  more  serious  tone,  the  father  of  Aii  advised  his 
nephew  to  relinquish  his  impracticable  design.  '^  Spare  yout 
remonstrances,"  replied  the  intrepid  fanatic  to  his  uncle  and 
l)enefactor;  *Mf  they  should  place  the  sun  on  my  right  hand, 
and  the  moon  on  my  left,  they  should  not  divert  rae  from  my 
coarse."  He  persevered  ten  years  in  the  exercise  of  his 
mission ;  and  the  religion  which  has  overspread  the  East  and 
the  West  advanced  with  a  slow  and  painful  progress  within 
the  walls  of  Mecca.  Yet  Mahomet  enjoyed  the  satisfaction 
of  beholding  the  increase  of  his  infant  congregation  of  Unita- 
rians, who  revered  him  as  a  prophet,  and  to  whom  he  season- 
ably dispensed  the  spiritual  nourishment  of  the  Koran.  The 
number  of  proselytes  may  be  esteemed  by  the  absence  of 
eighty-three  men  and  eighteen  women,  who  retired  to  .^Ethio- 
pia  in  the  seventh  year  of  his  mission;  and  his  party  waa 
fortified  by  the  timely  conversion  of  his  uncle  Hamza,  and  of 
the  fierce  and  inflexible  Omar,  who  signalized  in  the  cause 
of  Islam  the  same  zeal,  which  he  had  exerted  for  its  destruc- 
tion. Nor  was  the  charity  of  Mahomet  confined  to  the  tribe 
of  Koreish,  or  the  precincts  of  Mecca :  on  solemn  festivals, 
in  the  days  of  pilgrimage,  he  frequented  the  Caaba,  accosted 
the  strangers  of  every  tribe,  and  urged,  both  in  private  con- 
verse and  public  discourse,  the  belief  and  worship  of  a  sole 
Deity.  Conscious  of  his  reason  and  of  his  weakness,  he 
asserted  the  liberty  of  conscience,  and  disclaimed  the  use  of 
religious  violence :  ^^*  but  he  called  the  Arabs  to  repentance, 
and  conjured  them  to  remember  the  ancient  idolaters  of  Ad 
and  Thamud,  whom  the  divine  justice  had  swept  away  firom 
the  face  of  the  earth."* 


^^*  The  psflsages  of  the  Koran  in  behalf  of  toleratioa  are  strong^  and 
immeroiis :  c.  2,  v.  267,  c.  16,  129,  cl  17,  54,  c  46,  16,  c.  50,  39, «.  68^ 
21,  Ac.,  with  the  notes  of  Maraod  and  Sale.  This  diaracter  alooe  vmj 
generally  decide  the  doubts  of  the  learned,  whether  a  ehapter  was 
revealed  at  Mecca  or  Medina. 

^*^  See  the  Koran,  (passim,  and  especially  c.  7,  p.  128,  124,  «&<%,) 
and  the  tradition  of  the  Arabs,  (Pocodc,  Specimen,  p.  85 — 87.)  Th% 
SKvems  of  the  tribe  of  Thamnd,  fit  for  men  of  the 'ordinary  statar«K 
were  shown  in  the  midway  between  Medina^  and  Damascus^  (AbwlfcA 
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The  people  of  Meom  were  hardened  in  their  unbelief  hf 
aaperstition  and  envy.  The  elders  of  the  dty,  the  uncles  of 
the  prophet,  affected  to  despise  the  presumption  of  an  orphan, 
the  reformer  of  his  country:  the  pious  orations  of  Mahomet 
in  the  Gaaba  were  answered  by  the  clamors  of  Abu  Taleb. 
^  Citizens  and  pilgrinis,  hsten  not  to  the  tempter,  hearken  not 
to  his  impious  novelties.  Stand  fast  in  the  worship  of  Al  Lftta 
and  Al  Uzzah."  Yet  the  son  of  Abdallah  was  ever  dear  to 
the  aged  chief:  and  he  protected  the  fame  and  person  of  his 
nephew  against  the  assaults  of  the  Koreishites,  who  had  long 
been  jealous  of  the  predminenoe  of  the  family  of  Hashem. 
Their  malice  was  colored  with  the  pretence  of  religion :  in 
the  age  of  Job,  the  crime  of  impiety  was  punished  by  the  Ara- 
bian magistrate ;  "*  and  Mafaomet  was  guilty  of  deserting  and 
denying  the  national  deities.  But  so  loose  was  the  policy  of 
Mecca,  that  the  leaders  of  the  Koreish,  instead  of  accusing 
a  criminal,  were  compelled  to  employ  the  measures  of  per- 
suasion or  violence.  They  repeatedly  addressed  Abu  Taleb 
in  the  style  of  reproach  and  menace.  ^'  Thy  nephew  reviles 
our  religion ;  he  accuses  our  wise  forefathers  of  ignorance  and 
folly ;  silence  him  quickly,  lest  he  kindle  tumult  and  discord 
in  the  city.  If  he  persevere,  we  shall  draw  our  swords 
against  him  and  his  adherents,  and  thou  wilt  be  responsible 
for  the  blood  of  thy  fellow-citizens."  The  weight  and  mod- 
eration of  Abu  Taleb  eluded  the  violence  of  religious  faction ; 
the  most  helpless  or.  timid  of  the  disciples  retired  to  w£thio- 
pia,  and  the  prophet  withdrew  himself  to  various  places  of 
strength .  in  the  town  and  country.  As  he  was  still  sup- 
ported by  his  family,  the  rest  of  the  tribe  of  Koreish  engaged 
themselves  to  renounce  all  intercourse  with  the  children  of 
Hashem,  neither  to  buy  nor  sell,  neither  to  marry  nor  to  give 
in  marriage,  but  to  pursue  them  with  implacable  enmity,  till 
they  shovdd  deliver  the  person  of  Mahomet  to  the  justice  of 
the  gods.    The  decree  was  suspended  in  the  Gaaba  before 

AraUiB  Descript  p.  43«  44,)  and  tobj  be  probably  ascribed  to  the 
Throglodytes  of  the  primitive  world,  (Michaelis,  ad  Lowth  de  Poesi 
Hebraxn*.  p.  131**>184.  Reehercfaes  ear  les  flgyptiens,  torn.  ii.  p 
48,^) 

""  In  the  time  of  Job,  the  crime  of  impiety  was  punished  by  th«i 
Arabian  magistrate,  (c.  21,  v.  26,  27,  28.)  I  blush  for  a  respoctabls 
prolate  (de  Poesi  Hebrssorum,  p.  660,  651,  edit.  Michaelis;  and  letter 
of  a  late  profeesor  in  the  university  of  Oxford,  p.  Ift— *68,;  who  joBti* 
fiiM  and  applauds  this  patriardial  inquiiitioii. 
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the  eyes  of  the  nation ;  the  meweogen  of  the  Eoreash  pui^ 
sued  the  ]Mi9S3ulman  exiles  in  the  heart  of  Africa:  the}'  be- 
sieged the  prophet  and  his  most  Mthfid  followers,  interoepteil 
their  water,  and  iDflamed  their  xnntual  aDimoeity  by  the 
retaliation  of  injuries  and  insults.  A  doubtful  truoe  restored 
the  appearances  of  concord  till  the  death  of  Abu  Taleb  aban- 
doned Mahomet  to  the  power  of  his  enemies,  at  the  moment 
when  he  was  deprived  of  his  domestic  comforts  by  tLe  loss 
of  his  faithful  and  generous  Cadijah.  Abu  Sophian,  the  chief 
of  the  branch  of  Ommiyah,  succeeded  to  the  principality  of 
the  republic  of  Mecca.  A  zealous  votary  of  fihe  idols,  a  mor- 
tal foe  of  the  line  of  Hashem,  he  convened  an  assembly  of 
the  Koreishites  and  their  allies,  to  decide  the  £ite  of  the  apoA* 
Ue.  His  imprisonment  might  provoke  the  despair  of  his 
enthusiasm ;  and  the  exile  of  an  eloquent  and  popular  fenatio 
would  diffuse  the  mischief  through  the  provinces  of  Arabia. 
His  death  was  resolved ;  and  they  agreed  that  a  sword  from 
each  tribe  should  be  buried  in  his  heart,  to  divide  the  guilt  of 
his  blood,  and  baffle  the  vengeance  of  the  Hashemites.  An 
«ngel  or  a  spy  revealed  their  conspiracy ;  and  flight  was  the 
only  resource  of  Ms^omet."^    At  the  dead  of  night,  accom* 

Eanied  by  his  friend  Abubeker,  he  silently  escaped  from  his 
ouse :  the  assassins  watched  at  the  door ;  but  they  were  de^ 
eeived  by  the  figure  of  Ali,  who  reposed  on  the  bed,  and  waa 
covered  with  the  green  vestment  of  the  apostle.  The  Koreisfa 
respected  the  piety  of  the  heroic  youth ; .  but  some  verses  of 
Ali,  which  are  still  extant,  exhibit  an  interesting  picture  of  his 
anxiety,  his  tenderness,  and  his  -  religious  confidence.  Three 
days  Mahomet  and  his  companion  were  concealed  in  the  cave 
of  Thor,  at  the  distance  of  a  league  from  Mecca;  and  in  the 
close  of  each  evening,  they  received  from  the  son  and  daugh- 
ter of  Abubeker  a  secret  supj^y  of  inteNigence  and  food. 
The  diligence  of  the  Koieish  explored  every  haunt  in  tlie 
neighborhood  of  the  city:  they  arrived  at  the  entrance  of  the 
cavern ;  but  the  providential  deceit  of  a  spider's  web  and  a 
pigeon's  nest  is  supposed  to  ,  convince  them  that  the.  place 
was  solitary  and  inviolate.  "  We  are  only  two,"  said  the 
trembling  Abubeker.  *^  There  is.  a  third,''  replied  the  prophet ; 
"  it  is  God  himself."  No  sooner  was  the  pursuit  abated  than 
the  two  fugitives  issued  from  the  rock,  and  mounted  their 

"^  D'Herbelot,  Bibliot  Orient  p.  446.    He  quotes  a  partimlw 
Urtdry  oi  the  flight  of  Mahooaet 
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camels :  on  the  road  to  Medina,  they  were  overtaken  by  the 
emissaries  of  the  Koreish;  they  redeemed  themselves  with 
prayers  and  promises  ft-om  their  hands.  In  ihia  eventful  mo- 
ment, the  lance  of  an  Arab  might  have  changed  the  history 
of  the  world.  The  flight  of  the  prophet  from  Mecca  to  Me* 
dina  has  fixed  the  memorable  aera  of  the  Hegira^^^*  which,  at 
the  end  of  twelve  centuries,  still  discriminates  the  lunar  years 
of  the  Mahometan  nations/" 

The  religion  of  the  Koran  might  have  perished  in  its  cradle, 
bad  not  Medina  embraced  with  faith  and  reverence  the  holy 
outcasts  of  Mecca.  Medina,  or  the  city^  known  under  the 
name  of  Yathreb,  before  it  was  sanctified  by  the  throne  of  the 
prophet,  was  divided  between  the  tribes  of  the  Charegites  and 
the  Awsites,  whose  hereditary  feud  was  rekindled  by  the 
slightest  provocations :  two  colonies  of  Jews,  who  boasted  a 
sacerdotal  race,  were  their  humble  allies,  and  without  con- 
verting the  Arabs,  they  introduced  the  taste  of  science  and 
religion,  which  distinguished  Medina  as  the  city  of  the  Book. 
Some  of  her  noblest  citizens,  in  a  pilgrimage  to  the  Canaba, 
were  converted  by  the  preaching  of  Mahomet ;  on  their  return^ 
they  difiused  the  belief  of  God  and  his  prophet,  and  the  new 
alliance  was  ratified  by  their  deputies  in  two  secret  and  noc* 
turnal  interviews  on  a  hill  in  the  suburbs  of  Mecca.  In  the 
first,  ten  Charegites  and  two  Awsites  united  in  faith  iind  love, 
protested,  in  the  name  of  their  wives,  their  children,  and  their 
absent  brethren,  that  they  would  forever  profess  the  creed, 
and  observe  the  precepts,  of  the  Koran.  The  second  was  a 
political  association,  the  first  vital  spark  of  the  empire  of  thi9 
Saracens."*    Seventy-three  men  and  two  women  of  Medina 

"•  The  Hegira  was  instituted  by  Omar,  Hie  second  caliph,  in  imi- 
tation of  the  tern  of  the  martyrs  of  the  Christians,  (D^Herbelot,  p444;) 
Aod  properly  commenced  sixty-ei^ht  days  before  the  flight  of  Ma- 
homet, with  the  first  of  Moharren,  or  first  day  of  that  Arabian  year 
which  coincides  with  Friday,  July  l^th,  A.  D.  622,  (Abulfeda,  Vit 
Moham,  c.  22.  28,  p.  46 — 60 ;  and  Greaves's  edition  of  Ullug  Beg** 
EpochsB  Arabum,  Ac,  a  1,  p.  8, 10,  Ac.)* 

'^'  Mahomet's  hfe,  from  his  mission  to  the  Hegira,  may  be  found 
in  Aholfeda  (p.  14 — 46)  and  Qagnier,  (torn.  I  p.  184—251,  9  ^2— 888.) 
*'rhe  legend  from  p.  187 — 284  is  vouched  by  Al  Jannabi,  and  disdained 
by  Abulfeda. 

"*  The  triple  inauguration  of  Mahomet  is  described  b)  Abulfeda 


*  GhnmologiBta  dispute  hefcweeft  the  19ih  and  Ktfc  of  Ja^j.    St.  Utttta 
-II —  jQ  ij^  ig^i,^  ^  j^  p^  70.— M. 
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held  a  solemn  conference  with  Mahomet,  his  kinsman,  and  hii 
disciples ;  and  pledged  themselves  to  each  other  by  a  mutiu] 
oath  of  fidelity.  They  promised,  in  the  name  of  the  dty, 
that  if  he  should  be  banished,  they  would  receive  him  as  a 
confederate,  obey  him  as  a  leader,  and  defend  him  to  the 
last  extremity,  like  their  wives  and  children.  "  But  if  you  are 
recalled  by  your  country,"  they  asked  with  a  flattering  anxi- 
ety, "  will  you  not  abandon  your  new  allies  ?"  "  All  things,* 
replied  Mahomet  with  a  smile,  "^  are  now  common  between  us; 
your  blood  is  as  my  blood,  your  ruin  as  my  ruin.  We  are  bound 
to  each  other  by  the  ties  of  honor  and  interest.  I  am  your 
friend,  and  the  enemy  of  your  foes."  ^  But  if  we  are  Ulled 
in  your  service,  what,"  exclaimed  the  deputies  of  Medina, 
**  will  be  our  reward  ?"  "  Paradise,"  replied  the  prophet 
^Stretch  forth  thy  hand."  He  stretched  it  forth,  and  they 
reiterated  the  oath  of  allegiance  and  fidelity.  Their  treaty 
was  ratified  by  the  people,  who  unanimously  embraced  the 
profession  of  Islam ;  they  rejoiced  in  the  exile  of  the  apostle, 
but  they  trembled  for  his  safety,  and  impatiently  expected  his 
arrival.  After  a  perilous  and  rapid  journey  along  the  sea- 
coast,  he  halted  at  Eoba,  two  miles  from  the  city,  and.  made 
his  public  entry  into  Medina,  sixteen  days  after  his  flight  from 
Mecca.  Five  hundred  of  the  citizens  advanced  to  meet  him ; 
he  was  hailed  with  acclamations  of  loyalty  and  devotion ;  Ma- 
homet was  mounted  on  a  she-camel,  an  umbrella  shaded  his 
head,  and  a  turban  was  unfurled  before  him  to  supply  the 
deficiency  of  a  standard.  His  bravest  disciples,  who  had  been 
scattered  by  the  storm,  assembled  round  his  person ;  and  the 
equal,  though  various,  merit  of  the  Moslems  was  distinguished 
by  the  names  of  Mohagerians  and  Ansara^  the  fugitives  of 
Mecca,  and  the  auxiliaries  of  Medina.  To  eradicate  the  seeds 
of  jealousy,  Mahomet  judiciously  coupled  his  principal  follow- 
ers with  the  rights  and  obligations  of  brethren;  and  when 
Ali  found  himself  without  a  peer,  the  prophet  tenderly  de- 
clared, that  he  would  be  the  companion  and  brother  of  the 
noble  youth.  The  expedient  was  crowned  with  success ;  the 
holy  fraternity  was  respected  in  peace  and  war,  and  the  two 
parties  vied  with  each  other  in  a  generous  emulation  of  cour- 
age and  fidelity.  Once  only  the  concord  was  slightly  ruffled 
by  an  accidental  quarrel :  a  patriot  of  Medina  arraigned  the 

(fn  80,  83,  40»  86)  aud  Qagnier,  (torn.  I  p.  842,  Ac,  S49,  <&&»  ioOL  & 
pu  228.  (be) 
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kisoleciee  of  the  strangeis,  bat  the  hint  of  their  expulupn  was 
heard  with  abhorrenoe;  ajkd.  his  own  son  ux)st  eagerly  offered 
to  lay  at  the  apostle's  feet  the  head  of  his  fiither. 

From  his  establishment  at  Medina,  Mahomet  assumed  the 
exerei^  of  the  r^al  and  sacerdotal  office ;  and  it  was  impious 
to  appeal  from  a  judge  whose  decrees  were  inspired  by  the 
divine  wisdom.  A  small  portion  of  ground,  the  patrimony  of 
two  orphans,  was  acquired  by  gift  or  purchase  ;^'^  on  that 
chosen;  spot  he  built  a  house  aod  a  moscb,  more  venerable  in 
their  rude  simplicity  than  the  palaces  and  temples  of  the 
Assyrian  caliphs.  His  seal  of  gold,  or  silver,  was  inscribed 
with  the  apostolic  title;  when  he  prayed  and  preached  in  the 
weekly  assembly,  he  leaned  against  the  trunk  of  a  palm-tree ; 
and  it  was  long  before  he  indulged  himself  in  the  use  of  a 
chair  or  pulpit  of  rough  timber."'  After  a  reign  of  six  years, 
fifteen  hundred  Moslems,  in  arms  and  in  the  field,  renewed 
their  oath  of  allegiance ;  and  their  chief  repeated  Uie  assur- 
ance of  protection  till  the  death  of  the  last  member,  or  th«5 
final  dissolution  of  the  party.  It  was  in  the  same  camp  that 
the  deputy  of  Mecca  was  astonished  by  the  attention  of  the 
faithful  to  the  words  and.  looks  of  the  prophet,  by  the  eagei- 
ness  with  which  they  collected  his  spittle,  a  hair  that  dropped 
on  the  ground,  the  refuse  water  of  his  lustrations,  as  if  they 
participated  in  some  degree  of  the  prophetic  virtue.  ^'  I  have 
seen,"  said  he,  ^^  the  Ohosroes  of  Persia  and  the  Caesar  of 
Rome,  but  never  did  I  behold  a  king  among  his  subjects  like 
Mahomet  among  his  companions.''  The  devout  fervor  of  en- 
thusiasm acts  with  more  energy  and  truth  than  the  cold  and 
-Ibrmal  servility  of  courts. 

In  the  state  of  nature,  every  nuin  has  a  right  to  defend,  by 

"^  Prideauz  (Life  of  Mahomet,  p.  44)  reviles  the  wickedness  of  the 
anpostor,  who  despoiled  two  poor  orpbaos,  the  sods  of  a  carpenter ;  a 
reproaeh  which  he  drew  from  the  Disputatio  coutra  SaraccDos,  com- 
posed in  Arabic  before  the  year  1130;  but  the  honest  Gagnier  (ad 
Abulfed.  p.  68)  has  shown  that  they  were  deceived  by  the  word  Ai 
Nagjar,  which  signifies,  in  this  place,  not  an  obscure  trade,  but  a  noble 
tribe  of  Arabs.  The  desolate  state  of  the  ground  is  described  by 
Abulfeda ;  and  his  worthy  interpreter  has  proved,  from  Al  Bochari,  the 
offer  of  a  price ;  from  Al  Jannaoi,  the  fair  purchase  ;  and  from  Ahmen 
fiea  Joseph,  the  payment  of  the  money  oj  the  generous  Abubeker 
On  these  grounds  the  prophet  must  be  honorably  acquitted. 

^'^  Al  Jannabi  (apud  Gagnier,  tom.  ii.  p.  246, 324)  describes  the  seal 
lAd  pulpit,  as  two  venerable  relics  of  the  apostle  of  God ;  and  tha 
oortrut  of  his  court  is  taken  from  Abulfeda,  (c.  44,  p.  86.) 
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ibree  of  arms,  his  person  and  Ms  posBessioBS ;  to  roprf,  ot 
even  to  prevent,  the  violence  of  his  enemies,  and  to  extend 
his  hostilities  to  a  reasonable  measure  of  sattsfiicti^  and 
retaliation.  In  the  free  society  of  the  Arabs,  the  duties  -  of 
subject  and  citizen  imposed  a  feeble  restraint;  and  Mahometi 
in  the  exercise  of  a  peaceful  and  benevolent  mission,  had 
been  despoiled  and  banished  by  the  injustiee  of  his  country'* 
men.  The  choice  of  an  independent  people  had  exaltisd  'the 
fugitive  of  Mecca  to  the  rank  of  a  sovereign ;  and  he  was 
invested  with  the  just  prerogative  of  forming  alliances,  and  of 
waging  offensive  or  defensive  war.  The  imperfection  of 
human  rights  was  supplied  and  armed  by  the  plenitude  of 
divine  power :  the  prophet  of  Medina  assumed,  in  his  new 
revelations,  a  fiercer  and  more  sanguinary  tone,  which'  proves 
that  his  former  moderation  '^aa  the  effect  of  weakness  :^**  the 
means  of  persuasion  had  been  tried,  the  season  of  forbearance 
was  elapsed,  and  he  was  now  comnianded  to  propagate  his 
religion  by  the  sword,  to  destroy  the  roomioients  of  idolatry, 
and,  without  regarding  the  sanctity  of  days  or  months,  to 
pursue  the  unbelieving  nations  of  the  earth.  The  same  bloody 
precepts,  so  repeatedly  inculcated  in  the  Koran,  are  ascribed 
by  the  author  to  the  Pentateuch  and  the  Gospel.  But  the 
mild  tenor  of  the  evangelic  style  may  explain  an  ambiguous 
text,  that  Jesus  did  not  bring  peace  on  the  earth,  but  a  sword : 
his  patient  and  humUe  virtues  should  not  be  confounded  with 
the  intolerant  zeal  of  princes  and  bishops,  who  have  disgraced 
the  name  of  his  disciples.  In  the  prosecution  of  religious  war, 
Mahomet  might  appeal  with  more  propriety  to  the  example 
of  Moses,  of  the  Judges,  and  the  kings  of  urael.  The  mili- 
tary laws  of  the  Hebrews  are  still  more  rigid  than  those  of  the 
Arabian  legislator."*  The  Lord  of  hosts  marched  in  person 
before  the  Jews  :  if  a  city  resisted  their  summons,  the  males, 
without  distinction,  were  put  to  the  sword :  the  seven  nations 
of  Canaan  were  devoted  to  destruction ;  and  neither  repent* 

^'*  The  viiith  and  izth  chapters  of  the  Koran  are  the  loudest  and 
most  vehement ;  and  Maracci  (Prodromus,  part  iv.  p.  59 — 64)  has  in- 
veighed  with  more  justice  than  discretion  against  tne  donble  dealing 
cf  the  impostor. 

"*  The  xth  and  xxth  chapters  of  Deuteronomy,  with  the  practical 
sommcnts  of  Joshua,  David,  <fec.,  are  read  with  more  awe  than  satisfae- 
tion  by  the  pious  Christians  of  the  present  ae^e.  But  the  bishops,  «» 
well  as  the  rabbis  of  former  times,  have  b^t  &e  drum-eoclesiastie  with 
pleasure  and  suooess.    (Bale's  Preliminary  Diseonrse,  p.  142, 148.)     • 
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anoe  nor  conversion,  could  shield  them  from  the  inevitable 
doom,  that  no  creature  within  their  preeinete  should  be  left 
alive.*  The  fair  option  of  frieodship,  or  submiasioi^  or  battle, 
was  proposed  to  the  enemies  of  Mahomet  If  they  professed 
the  creed  of  Islam^  they  were  admitted  to  all  the  temporal  and 
spiritual  benefits  of  his  primitive  disciples,  and  marched  under 
the  same  banner  to  extend  the  religion  wfaidi  they  had  em* 
braced.  The  clemency  of  the  prophet  was  decided  by  his 
interest :  yet  he  seldom  trampled  on  a  prostrate  enemy ;  and 
he  Beems  to  promise,  that  on  the  payment  of  a  tribute,  the 
least  guilty  of  his  unbelieWng  subjects  might  be  indulged  in 
tlieir  worship,  or  at  least  in  their  imperfect  Mih.  In  the  first 
months  of  his  reign  he  practised  the  lessons  of  holy  warfiu'e, 
and  displayed  his  white  banner  before  the  gates  of  Medina :  the 
martial  apostl^  fought  in  pefeon  at  nine  battles  or  sieges  ;'** 
and  fifty  enterprises  of  war  were  achieved  in  ten  years  by 
himself  or  his  lieutenants.  The  Arab  continued  to  unite  th« 
professions  of  a  merchant  and  a  robber;  and  his  petty  excur- 
sions for  the  defence  or  the  attack  of  a  caravan  insensibly 
prepaned  his  troops  for  tibe  conquest  of  Arabia.  The  distri- 
bution of  the  spoil  was  regulated  by  a  divine  law :  '**  the 
whole  was  fiiithfuily  cotiected  in  one  common  mass :  a  fifth 
of  the  gold  and  silver,  the  prisoners  and  cattle,  the  movables 
'  an<l  immovables^  was  reserved  by  the  prophet  for  pious  and 
charitable  uses;  the  remainder  was  shared  in  adequate  por» 
tions  by  the  soldiers  who  had  obtained  the  victory  or  guarded 
the  camp :  the  rewards  of  the  slain  devolved  to  their  widows 
and  orphans ;  and  the  increase  of  cavalry  was  encouraged  by 
the  allotment  of  a  doable  share  to  the  home  and  to  the  man. 
From  all  sides  the  roving  Arabs  were  alkired  to  the  standard 
of  religion  and  plunder :  the  apostle  sanctified  tiiq  license  of 


"*  Abulfeda,  in  Vit  Moham.  p.  166.  The  private  arsenal  of  the 
apostle  consisted  of  nine  swords,  three  lances,  seven  pikes  or  half-pikes, 
a  quiver  and  three  bows,  seven  cuirasses,  three  shields,  and  two  hel- 
mets, (Gagnier,  torn.  HI  p.  826 — 384,)  with  a  large  white  standard,  a 
black  banner,  (p.  885,)  twenty  horses,  (p.  822,  <&c.)  Two  of  liis  mar- 
tial sayings  are  recorded  by  tradition,  (Gagnier,  torn,  il  p.  88,  834.) 

*'*  The  whole  subject  de  jure  belli  Mohammedanorum  is  exhausted 
ia  a  separate  dis^sertation  by  the  learned  Reland,  (Dissertationes  Mis- 
ccUanese,  tonL  iii.  Dissertat  x.  p.  8 — 63.) 


"  The  editor'a  opmion»OB  this  aobject  may  be  read  in  ihe  Histny  nf  ihi 
vol.  i*  p.'  13?/— M. 
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embracing  the  female  captives  as  their  wives  or  ooncnbioeo  | 
and  the  enjoyment  of  wealth  and  beauty  was  a  feeble  type  of 
the  joys  of  paradise  prepared  for  the  valiant  martyrs  of  the 
faith.  "  The  sword,*'  says  Mahomet,  "  is  the  key  of  heaven 
and  cf  hell ;  a  drop  of  blood  shed  in  the  cause  of  God,  a  night 
spent  in  arms,  is  of  more  avail  than  two  months  of  fasting  or 
prayer :  whosoever  falls  in  battle,  his  sins  are  forgiven :  at  the 
day  of  judgment  his  wounds  shall  be  resplendent  as  vermilion, 
and  odv/riferous  as  musk ;  and  the  loss  of  his  limbs  shidl  be 
su|)plied  by  the  wings  of  angels  and  cherubim.''  The  intrepid 
souls  of  the  Arabs  were  fired  with  enthusiasm :  the  picture  of 
the  invisible  world  was  strongly  painted  on  their  imagination  ; 
and  the  death  which  they  had  always  despised,  became  an 
cbject  of  hope  and  desire.  The  Koran  inculcates,  in  the 
most  absolute  sense,  the  tenets  of  fate  and  predestination, 
which  would  extinguish  both  industry  and  virtue,  if  the  actions 
of  man  were  governed  by  his  speculative  belief.  Yet  their 
influence  in  every  age  has  exalted  the  courage  of  the  Siura- 
cens  and  Turks.  The  first  companions  of  Mahomet  advanced 
to  battle  with  a  fearless  confidence :  there  is  no  danger  where 
there  is  no  chance:  they  were  ordained  to  perish  in  their 
beds ;  or  they  were  safe  and  invulnerable  amidst  the  darts  of 
*he  enemy."^ 

Perhaps  the  Eoreish  would  have  been  content  with  the 
flight  of  Mahomet,  had  they  not  been  provoked  and  alarmed 
by  the  vengeance  of  an  enemy,  who  could  intercept  their 
Syrian  trade  as  it  passed  and  repassed  through  the  territory 
of  Medina.  Abu  Sophian  himself,  with  only  lliirty  or  forty 
followers,' conducted  a  wealthy  caravan  of  a  thousand  camels; 
the  fortune  or  dexterity  of  his  march  escaped  the  vigilance  of 
Mahomet ;  but  the  chief  of  the  Koreish  was  informed  that  the 
holy  robbers  were  placed  in  ambush  to  await  his  return.  He 
despatched  a  messenger  to  his  brethren  of  Mecca,  and  they 
were  roused,  by  the  fear  of  losing  their  merchandise  and 
their  provisions,  unless  they  h^tened  to  his  relief  with  the 
military  force  of  the  city.     The  sacred  band  of  Mahomet  was 


"^  Tke  doctrine  of  absolute  predestination,  on  which  few  religion? 
t&n  reproach  each  other,  is  sternly  exposed  in  the  Koran,  (c.  8,  p.  62, 
18,  c  4,  p.  70,  <&c.,  with  the  notes  of  Sale,  and  c.  17,  p.  418,  with  those 
of  Maracci.)  Reland  (de  Relig.  Moham.  p.  61 — 64)  and  Sale  (Prelim. 
Ihuourse,  p.  lOB)  represent  the  opinions  of  the  doctors,  and  oui 
KMxlem  travellers  the  confidence,  the  fetding  confidence,  of  the  ^bvikA 
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formed  of  three  hundred  and  thirteen  Moslems,  of  \vhoBi 
•eventy-seven  were  fugitiyes,  and  the  rest  auxiliaries;  they 
mounted  bj  turns  a  train  of  seventy  camels,  (the  camels  of 
Yathreb  were  formidable  in  war ;)  but  such  was  the  poverty 
of  his  first  disciples,  that  only  two  could  appear  on  horseback 
in  the  field."*  In  the  fertile  and  famous  vale  of  Beder,"* 
three  stations  from  Medina,  he  was  informed  by  his  scouts  ol 
the  caravan  that  approached  on  one  side ;  of  the  Koreish, 
one  hundred  horse,  eight  hundred  and  fifty  foot,  who  advanced 
on  the  other^  After  a  short  debate,  he  sacrificed  the  prospect 
of  wealth  to  the  pursuit  of  glory  and  revenge,  and  a  slight 
intrenchment  was  formed,  to  cover  his  troops,  and  a  stream 
of  fresh  water,  that  glided  through  the  valley.  ^^  O  God,"  he 
exclaimed,  as  the'  numbers  of  the  Koreish  descended  from  the 
hills,  ^^  O  God,  if  .these  are  destroyed,  by  whom  wilt  thou  be 
worshipped  on  the  «arth  ? — Courage,  my  children ;  dose 
your  ranks;  discharge  your  arrows,  and  the  day  is  your 
own "  At  these  words  he  placed  himself,  with  Abubeker, 
on  a  throne  or  pulpit,"®  and  instantly  demanded  the  succor 
of  Gabriel  and  three  thousand  angels.  His  eye  was  fixed  on 
the  field  of  battle :  the  Mussulmans  fainted  and  were  pressed : 
in  that  decisive  m^eo^nt  the  prophet  started  from  his  throne, 
mounted  his  horse,  and  cast  a  handful  of  sand  into  the  air : 

"*  Al  Jamiabi  (apnd  Gagnier,  torn.  ii.  p.  9)  allows  him  seventy 
or  eighty  horse ;  ana  on  two  other  occasions^  prior  to  the  battle  of 
OhuC  he  enlists  a  body  of  thirty  (p.  10)  and  of  600  (p.  66)  troopers. 
Yet  the  Mussulmans,  in  the  field  of  Ohud,  had  no  more  than  two 
horses,  according  to  the  better  sehse  of  Abulfeda,  (in  Vit  Mbham.  c. 
zxxL  Pi.  66.) .  Iff  the  Stony  provioiw,  the  camek  were  nmneroos-;  but 
the  horse  appear^  to  hay&beea  less  numerous  than  in  the  ffappy-or  the 
Desert  Araoia. 

**•  Bedder  Houneene,  twenty  miles  from  Medina,  and  fortjr  from 
Mecca,  is  on  the,  high  road  of  the  caravan  of  Egypt ;  and  the  pilgrims 
annually  commemorate  the  prophet's  victory  by  ulmninations,  rocketa, 
Ac   :Sbaw's  Travels,  |>.  4*77. 

"*  The  place  to  which  Mahomet  retired  during  the  action  is  styled 
by  Gagnier  (in  Abulfeda,  c.  27,  p.  68.  Vie  de  Mahomet,  torn.  ii.  p.  80, 
88)  UmbrcKtdum,  uneloge  de  bois  avee  une  porte.  The  same  Aiabic 
word  is  rendered  by  Reisl^e  (Annales  Moslemici  Abulfedie,  p.  23)  by 
Solium, ^Suggestua  editior  ;  and  the  difference  is  of  the  utmost  moment 
for  the  honor  both  of  the  interpreter  and  of  the  hero.  I  am  sorry  to 
observe  the  pride  and  acrimony  with  which  Heiske  chastises  his  fellow- 
laborer.  Saepi  sic  vertit,  ui  integrsa  paginss  nequeant  nisi  una  lituri 
oorrigi  Arapice  non  satis  callebat,  et  carebat  judicio  critico.  J.  J. 
Kei^kv,  Prodidagmata  ad  Hagji  OhalisjB  Tabulas,  p.  228,  ad 
▲bulftda  Syria}  TabuUe;  Lipsi»,  1766.  in  4to. 
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^Let  their  faces  be  covered  with  confusion.'*  Both  araiMi 
heard  the  thunder  of  his  Toice :  their  fiincy  beheld  thi 
angelic  warriors : '"  the  Koreish  trembled  and  fled  t  seventy 
of  the  bravest  were  slain  ;  and  seventy  captives  adorned  thit 
first  victoiy  of  the  faithful.  The  dead  bodies  of  the  Eoreisk 
were  despoiled  and  insulted :  two  of  the  most  obnoxious  pris- 
oners were  punished  with  death ;  and  the  ransom  of  the  otheni, 
four  thousand  drams  of  silver,  compensated  in  some  degree 
the  escape  of  the  caravan.  But  it  was  in  vain  that  the  camels 
of  Abu  Sophian  explored  a  new  road  thr«>ugh  the  desert  and 
along  the  Euphrates :  they  were  overtaken  by  the  diligence 
of  the  Mussulmans ;  and  wealthy  must  have  been  the  prize, 
if  twenty  thousand  drams  could  be  set  apart  lor  the  fifth  of 
the  apostle.  The  resentment  of  the  public  and  private  loss 
stimulated  Abu  Sophian  to  collect  a  body  of  three  thousand 
men,  seven  hundred  of  whom  were  armed  with  cuirasses,  and 
two  hundred  were  mounted  on  horseback;  three  thousand 
camels  attended  his  march ;  and  his  wife  Henda,  with  fifteen 
matrons  of  Mecca,  incessantly  sounded  their  timbrels  to  ani-^ 
mate  the  troops,  and  to  magnify  the  greatness  of  Hobal,  the 
most  popular  deity  of  the  Caaba.  The  etabdard  of  God  and 
Mahomet  was  upheld  by  nine  hundred  and  fifty  believers ! 
the  disproportion  of  numbers  was  not  more  alarming  than  in 
the  field  of  Beder;  and  their  presumption  of  victory  prevailed 
against  the  divine  and  human  sense  of  the  apostle.  The  sec- 
ond battle  was  fought  on  Mount  Ohud,  six  miles  to  the  north 
of  Medina ;  "*  the  Koreish  advanced  in  the  form  of  a  cres- 
cent ;  and  the  right  wing  of  cavalry  was  led  by  Galed,  the 
fiercest  and  noost  successful  of  the  Arabian  warriors.  The 
troops  of  Mahomet  were  skilfully  posted  on  the  dedivity  of 
the  hill ;  and  their  rear  was  guarded  by  a  detachment  of  fifty 
archers.  The  weight  of  their  charge  impelled  and  broke  the 
centre  of  the  idolaters :  but  in  the  pursuit  they  lost  the  advan- 
tage of  their  ground  :  the  archers  deserted  their  station  :  the 
Mussulmans  were  tempted  by  the  spoil,  disobeyed  their  geii* 


^"  The  loose  expressions  of  fhe  Koran  (c  3,  p.  124,  126,  c  8,  pu  9) 
allow  the  commentators  to  fluctuate  beween  toe  numbers  of  1000, 
8000,  or  9000  angels ;  and  the  smallest  of  these  might  suffice  for  the 
slaughter  of  seventy  of  the  Koreish,  (Maracci,  Alcoran,  torn.  ii.  p.  181.) 
Yet  the  same  scholiasts  confess  that  this  angelic  band  was  not  visiUs 
to  any  mortal  eye,  (Maracci,  p.  297.)  They  refine  on  the  words  (c.  ^ 
16)  «*  not  thou,  but  God,**  Ac.  (lyHerbelot.  Bibliot  Orientals,  p.  M| 
#01.) 

***  Oeograph.  Nublensis,  p.  47. 
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^ralf  and  disordered  their  ranks.  The  intrepid  Oaled,  wheel* 
mg  his  cavalry  on  their- flank  and  rear^  eicdaimed,  with  a  load 
voioe^  that  Mahomet  was  slain.  He  was  indeed  wonnded  in 
the  hce  with  a  javelin  :  two  of  his  teeth  were  shattered  with 
a  stone ;  yet,  in  the  midst  of  tumult  and  dismay,  he  reproache<i 
the  infidels  with  the  murder  of  a  prophet ;  and  blessed  the 
fnendly  hand  that  stanched  his  blood,  and  conveyed  him  to  a 
plooo  of  safety  Seventy  martyrs  died  for  the  sins  of  the 
l)eople  ;  they  fell,  said  the  apostle,  in  pairs,  each  brother  em- 
bracing  his  lifeless  companion ;  "*  their  bodies  were  mai^led 
by  the  inhuman  females  of  Mecca ;  and  the  wife  of  Abu  So- 
phian  tasted  the  entrails  of  Hamza,  the  uncle  of  Mahomet. 
They  mi^t  applaud  their  superstition,  and  satiate  their  fury ; 
but  the  Mussulmans  soon  rallied  in  the  6ekl,  and  the  Koreish 
wanted  strength  or  courage  to  undertake  the  siege  of  Medina. 
It  was  attacked  the  ensuing  year  by  an  army  of  ten  thousand 
enemies ;  and  this  thsrd  expedition  is  variously  natned  from 
the  natianSy  which  raarohed  under  the  banner  of  Abu  Sof^ian, 
from  the  ditch  which  was  •  drawn  belore  the  city,  and  a  camp 
of  three  thousand  Mussulmans.  The  prudence  of  Mahomet 
declined  a  general  engagement:  the  valor  of  AH  was  sig^ 
nalized  in  single  combat;  and  the  war  was  protracted  twenty 
days,  till  the  final  separation  of  the  confederates.  A  tempest 
of  wind,  rain,  and  hail,  overttmted  their  tents  :  their  private 
quarrels  were  fomented  by  an  inndious  adversary ;  and  the 
Koreish,  deserted  by  their  allies,  no  longer  hoped  to  subveit 
\hQ  throne,  or  to  check  the  conquests,  of  their  invincible  ex* 
lie."* 

The  ch<Mce  of  Jerusalem  for  the  first  kebla  of  prayer  dis« 
covers  the  early'  propensity  of  M^^met  in  &vor  of  the 
Jews ;  and  happy  would  it  have  been  for  their  temporal  in* 


***  In  the  iiid  chapter  of  the  Koran,  (p.  60 — ^53,  with  Sale*fl  notes, 
iheprophet  alleges  some  poor  ezcnaes  for  the  defeat  of  OhucL* 

''*  For  the  detail  of  the  three  j^oreish  wars,  of  Beder,  of  Ohud,  and 
of  the  ditch,  peruse  Abulfeda,  (p.  66 — 61,  64 — 69,  73 — 77,)  Oagnier 
ftcm.  i  p.  28 — i6,  70—96,  120—139,)  with  the  proper  articles  of 
D'Heroelot,  and  the  abridgments  of  EUnadn  (Hist  Saracen,  p.  6,  7) 
Mid  AbulphaAragiiis,  (Dynast  p.  102.) 


*  Br.  Weil  has  added  some  corioas  circamstances,  which  he  gives  as  ob 
93od  traditioaal  authoritv,  on  the  resoae  of  Maboiaet  The  prophet  was 
attacked  by  Ubeij  j  Ibn  Cballaf,  whom  he  strack  oa  the  neck  with  a  uortal 
wound.  This  was  the  only  time,  it  is  added,  that  Mahomet  persooalii 
«nini««a  ^  battle,    (p.  138.)— M.  1845. 
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teieftt^  had  they  reoogoized,  in  the  Arabian  pitophet,  the  hope 
€i  Israel  and  the  promiaed  MesBiah.  Their  oUtiuacj  con- 
verted his  friendship  into  impkcahie  hatred,  with  which  he 
pursued  that  unfortunate  people  to  the  l«»t  uionaent  of  his  life; 
and  in  the  double  character  of  an  apostle  and  a  conqueror, 
his  persecution  was  extended  to  both  worlds.^**  The  Kainoka 
dwelt  at  Medina  under  the  protection  of  the  city ;  he  fiaxed 
Ihe  occasion  of  an  accidental  tumult,  and  summoned  them  to 
embrace  his  religion,  or  contend  with  him  in  battle.  "  Alas  !'* 
replied,  the  trembling  Jews,  *^we  are  ignorant  of  the  use  of 
arms,  but  we  persevere  in  the  faith  and  worship  of  our  fathers; 
why  wilt  thou  reduce  us  to  the  necessity  of  a  just  defence  V^ 
The  auequal  conflict  was  terminated  in  fifteen  days ;  and  it 
was  with  extreme  reluctance  that  Mahomet  yielded  to  the  im- 
portunity of  his  allies,  and  consented  to  spare  the  lives  of  the 
captives.  But  their  riches  were  confiscated,  their  arms  be- 
came more' effectual  in  the  hands  of  the  Mussulmans ;  and  a 
wretched  colony  of  seven  hundred  exiles  was  driven,  with  their 
wives  and  children,  to  implpre  a  refuge  on  the  confines  of 
Syria.  The  IN^adhirites  were  more  guilty,  since  they  con- 
spired, in  a  friendly  interview,  to  assassinate  the  prophet  Ho 
besieged  their  castle,  three  miles  from  Medina ;  buit  their  reso- 
lute defence  obtained  an  honorable  capitulation ;  and  the  gar- 
rison, sounding  their  trumpets  and  beating  their  drums,  was 
permitted  to  depart  with  Uie  honors  of  war. .  The  Jevrs  had 
excited  and  joined  the  war  of  the  Koreish  :  no  sooner  had  the 
nations  retired  from  the  dUchj  than  Mahomet,  without  laying 
aside  his  armor,  marched  on  the  same  day  to  extirpate  the 
hostile  race  of  the  children  of  Koraidha.  After  a  resistance 
of  twenty-five  days,  they  surrendered  at  discretion*'  They 
trusted  to  the  intercession  of  their  old  allies  of  Medina ;  they 
could  not  be  ignorant  that  £uiaticism  obliterates  the  feelings 
of  humanity.  A  veneraUe  elder,  to. whose  judgment  they 
appealed,  pronounced  the  sentence  of  their  death;  seven 
hundred  Jews  were  dragged  in  chains  to  the  market-place  of 
the  city;  they  descended  alive  into  the  grave  prepared  for 
their  execution  and  burial ;  and  the  aposUe  beheld  with  an 
inflexible  eye  the  slaughter  of  his  helpless  enemies.  Their 
sheep  and  camels  were  inherited  by  the  Mussulmans :  three 

^''  Ihe  wars  of  Mahoioet  aeakut  the  Jewish  tribes  of  Kainoka,  tbs 
Kadbirites,  Eoniidba,aiidChaibar,  are  related  by  Abulfeda  (p.  61,  71, 
17,  87,  ^c)  ani  Gagtiier,  (torn.  iL  p.  61—66, 107^112, 139— U8,  24^ 
— «»4.) 
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hundred  cuirasses,  five  hundred  piles,  a  thousand  lauoeti 
composed  th^  most  useful  portion-  of  the  spoil.  Six  days' 
journey  to  the  north-east  of  Medina,  the  ancient  and  wealthy 
town  of  Ohaibar  was  the  seat  of  the  Jewbh  power  in  Aitebia: 
the  tcfrritory,  a  fertile  spot  in  the  desert^  was  covered  with 
plantations  and  cattle,  and  protected  by  eight  castles,  some  of 
which  were  esteemed  of  impregnable  strength.  The  forces 
of  Mahomet  consisted  of  two  hundi^  horse  and  fourteen  bun- 
dled, foot:  in  the  succession  of  eight  regular  and  painful 
si^es  they  were  exposed  to  danger,  and  &tigne,  and  hunger ; 
and  the  most  undaunted  chiefe  despaired  of  the  event.  The 
apostle  revived  their  faith  and  courage  by  the  example  of  Ali, 
on  whom  he  bestowed  the  surname  of  the  lioa  -  of  God :  per^ 
haps  we  may  believe  that  a  Hebrew  champion  of  gigantic 
stature  was  cloven  to  the  chest  by  his  irresistible  cimeter; 
but  we  cannot  praise  the  modesty  of  romance,  which  rep- 
resents him  as  tearing  from  ito  hinges  the  gate  of  a  fortress 
and  wielding  ,the  pond^erous  buckler  in  his  left  hand."*  After 
the  reduction  of  the' castles,  the  town  of  Ghaibar  submitted  to 
the  yoke*  The  chief  of  the  tribe  was  tortured,  in  the  presence 
of  Mah^Qiiet,  to  force  a  confession  of  his  hidden  treasure :  the 
industry  of  the  ^l^epherdsaud  husbandmen  was  rewarded  with 
a  precarious  titration :  they  were  permitted,  so.  long  as  it 
should  please  the  conqueror,  to  improve  their  patrimony,  in 
equal  &hares,.fbr  Ai« -en^olum^nt  and  their  own.  Under  the 
reign  of  Omar,  the  Jews '  of  Ghaibar  were  .  transported  to 
Syria;  and  the  caliph  alleged  the  injunction  of  his  dying 
master ;  that  one  and  the  true  religion  should  be  professed  in 
his  native  land  of  Arabia."^ 

Five  times  each  day  the  eyes  of  Mahom^  were  turned 
towards  Mecca,"*  and  he  was  urged  by  the  most  saored  and 
powerful  motives  to  revisit,  as  a  couqueror,  thd  city  and  the 

'*'  Aha  Rftfe,  the  servant  of  Hahoniet,  is  said  to  affirm  that  be  hiitt- 
self;  aad  seveD  other  men,  afterwards  tried,  without  sueoete,  to  move 
the  same  gate  from  the  ffroun^,  ( Abulfeda,  p.  90.)  •  Abu  Rafe  was.  an 
eye-witness,  but  who  will  be  witness  for  Abu  Rafe  ? 

*"  The  banishtnent  of  the  Jews  is  atteisted  by  Elmacin  (Hist  Sara- 
cen, p.  9)  and  the  g^eat  Al  Zabari,  (Gagnier,  torn.  il.  p.  285.)  Yet 
Niebuhr  (Description  de  I'Arabie,  (p.  324)  believes  that  the  Jewish 
religion,. and  Karaite  sect,  are  atiU  professed  by  tb«  tribe  of  Chaibar ; 
and  that,  in  the  plunder  of  the  caraviuia,  the  disdplea  of  Moses  $n 
the  confederates  of  those  of  Mahomet 

'**.  The  successive  stepei  of  the.  reduction  of  Mecca  are  related  hf 
^bulf<F.da  (p.  84-^7.  97~-100.  102--iU)  and  Q^nier,  (torn,  il  p^  9M 
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tooiple  from  whence  he  had  been  driven  as  an  exile.  Hio 
Caaba  was  present  to  his  waking  and  sleeping  fency :  an  idle 
dream  was  translated  into  vision  and  prophecy ;  he  unftirled 
the  holy  banner;  and  a  rash  promise  of  sueoess  too  hastily 
dropped  from  the  lips  of  the  apostle.  His  march  from  Medina 
to  Mecca  displayed  the  peaceful  and  solemn  pomp  of  a  pil- 
grimage :  seventy  camels,  chosen  and  bedecked  for  sacrifice, 
preceded  the  van ;  the  sacred  territory  was  respected ;  and  the 
captives  were  dismissed  without  ransom  to  proclaim  his  clem- 
ency and  devotion.  But  no  sooner  did  Mahomet  descend 
into  the  plain,  within  a  day's  journey  of  the  city,  than  he  ex^ 
claimed,  "They  have  clothed  themselves  with  the  skins  of 
tigers :"  the  numbers  and  res<^ution  of  the  Koreish  opposed 
his  progress ;  and  the  roving  Arabs  of  the  desert  might  desert 
or  betray  a  leader  whom  they  had  followed  for  the  hopes  of 
spoil.  The  intrepid  fimatic  sunk  into  a  cool  and  cautious 
politician  :  he  waived  in  the  treaty  his  title  of  apostle  of  God ; 
concluded  with  the  Eoreish  and  their  allies  a  truce  of  ten 
years ;  engaged  to  restore  the  fugitives  of  Mecca  who  should 
embrace  his  religion;  and  stipulated  only,  for  the  ensuing 
year^  the  humble  privilege  of  entering  the  city  as  a  frien^ 
and  of  remaining  three  days  to  accomplish  the  rites  of  the 
pilgrimage.  A  cloud  of  shame  and  sorrow  hung  on  the  retreat 
of  the  Mussulmans,  and  their  disappointment  might  justly 
accuse  the  fiEiilure  of  a  prophet  who  had  so  often  appealed  to 
the  evidence  of  success.  The  fatth  and  hope  of  the  pilgrims 
were  rekindled  by  the  prospect  of  Mecca :  their  swords  were 
sheathed;*  seven  times  in  the  footsteps  of  the  apostle  they 
encompassed  the  Caaba :  the  Eoreish  had  retired  to  the  hills, 
and  Mahomet,  ^fter  the  customary  sacrifice,  evacuated  the 
city  on  the  fourth  day.  The  people  was  edified  by  his  devo- 
tion; the  hostile  ohiefe  were  awed,  or  divided,  or  seduced; 
and  both  Kaled  and  Amrou,  the  future  conquerors  of  Syria 
and  Egypt,  most  seasonably  deserted  the  sinking  cause  of 
idolatry.  The  power  of  Mahomet  was  increased  by  the  sub- 
mission of  the  Arabian  tribes;  ten  thousand  soldiers  were 
assembled  for  the  conquest  of  Mecca;  and  the  idolaters,  the 


—246,  809—^22,  torn.  iiL  p.  1^58,)  EUnacin,  (Hisi  SanweD.  p  8,  9 
10^)  Abulpbaragius,  (Dynaat  p.  108.) 


*  tUt  peaceiul  cntracco  into  Mecca  took  p7ace,  accordinflr  v>  the 
^Mlowuigryear.    WeU,  r  ™     


,  p.  309  --M.    1845. 
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weaker  party,  were  easily  convicted  of  violating  the  trace, 
EntbUsiasm  and  disdpliMe  impelled  the  march,  and  preserved 
the  secret  till^  the  blase  of  ten-  thousand  fires  proclaimed  to 
the  astonished  Koreish  the  design,  the  approach,  and  the  irre< 
sistible  force  of  the  enemy.  The  haughty  Abu  Sophian  pre* 
sented  the  keys  of  the  city,  admired  the  variety  of  arms  -and 
ensigns  that  passed  before  him  in  review ;  observed  that  the 
;  son  of  Abdallah  had  acquired  a  m%hty  kingdom,  and  eon- 
\  fessed,  under  -  the  dmeter  of  Omar,  that  he  was  the  apostle 
of  the  true  Qod.  The  return  of  Marius  andScylla  was 
stained  with  the  blood  of  ^e  Romans :  the  revenge  of  Ma- 
homet was  fitimnlated  by  religions  zeal,  and  his  injured 
folkywers  were  eager  to  exeeute'or  to  prevent  the  order  of  a 
massacre.  InsteiS  of  indul^ng  their  passions  and  his  own,"* 
the  victorious  exile  forgave  the  guilt,  and  united  the  factions, 
of  Mecca.  His  troops,  in  three  divisions,  marched  into  the 
dty:  eight-and-twenty  of  the  inhabitants  were  slain  by  the 
sword  of  Oaled ;  eleven  men  and  six  women  were  proscribed 
by  the  sentence  of  Mahomet;  but  he  blamed  the  cruelty  of 
his  lieutenant;  and  several  of  the  most  obnoxious  victims 
were  indebted  for  their  lives  to  his  clemency  or  contempt 
The  chiefe  of  the  Eoreish  were  prostrate  at  his  feet  ^*  What 
mercy  can  you  expect  from  the  man  whom  you  have 
wronged?^  *^We  confide  in  the  generosity  of  our  kins* 
man.'^  '*And  you  shall  not  confide  in  vain:  begone  I  you 
are  safe,  you  are  free."  The  people  of  Mecca  deserved  their 
pardon  by  the  profession  of  Islam;  and  after  an  exile  of 
seven  years,  the  fugitive  missionary  was  enthroned  as  the 
priace  and  prophet  of  his  native  country.^^  But  the  three 
hundred  and  sixty  idols  of  the  Caaba  were  ignominiously 
broken :  the  house  of  God  was  purified  and  adorned :  as  an 

'"'  After  the  conquest  of  Mecca,  the  Mahomet  of  Voltaire  imagines 
and  perpetuates  the  most  hortid  orimea.  The  poet  confeflses,  that  be 
is  not  supporled  by  the  truth  of  history,  and  can  only  allege,  que  oelui 
qui  fait  la  guerre  k  sa  patrie  au  nom  de  Dieu,  est  capable  de  toot, 
((Euvres  de  Voltaire,  tom.  xr.  p.  282.)  The  maxim  is  neither  diari- 
table  nor  philosophic ;  and  some  reverence  is  surely  doe  to  the  fame 
of  heroes  and  the  rdigion  of  nations. '  I  am  informed  that  a  Turkish 
ambassador  at  Paris  was  much  scandalized  at  the  repreeentation  of 
(his  tragedy. 

^^  The  Mahometan  doctors  still  dispute,  whether  Mecca  was  re> 
duced  bV  force  or  consent,  (Abulfeda,  p.  107,  et  Gkignier  ad  kscum ;)  and 
this  Terbal  eentroTersy  ia  of  as  much  moment  as  our  own  about  WQ* 
itam  tho  Conqueror, 
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example  to  future  times,  the  apoetle  agma  fulfilled  the  dutiei 
of  a  pilgrim;  and  a  perpotual  law  was  enaoted  that  noun* 
belieTer  should  dare  to  set  his  foot  on  the  territory  <^  the 
holy  city."* 

The  conquest  of  Mecca  determined  the  faith  and  obedience 
of  the  Arabian  tribes ;  "*  who,  according  to  the  vicissitudes 
of  fortune,  had  obeyed,  or  disregarded,  the  eloquence  or  the 
arms  of  the  prophet  Indifference  for  ritei  and  opinions  still 
marks  the  character  of  the  Bedoweens;  and  they  might 
accept,  as  loosely  as  they,  hold,  the  doctrine  of  the  Koran. 
Yet  an  obstinate  remnant  still  adhered  to  the  religion  and  lib- 
erty of  their  ancestors,  and  the  war  of  Honain  derived  a  proper 
appellation  from  the  idolsy  whom  Mahomet  had  vowed  to 
destroy,  and  whom  the  confederates  of  Tayef  had  sworn  to 
defend."'  Four  thousand  Pagans  advanced  with  secrecy  and 
speed  to  surprise  the  conqueror :  they  pitied  and  despised  the 
supine  negligence  of  the  Koreish,  but  they  depended  on  the 
wishes,  and  perhaps  the  aid,  of  a  people  who  had  so .  lately 
renounced  their  gods,  and  bowed  beneath  the  yoke  of  their 
enemy.  The  banners  of  Medina  and  Mecca  were  displayed 
by  the  prophet ;  a  crowd  of  Bedoweens  increased  the  strength 
or  numbers  of  the  army,  and  twelve  thousand  Mussulmans 
entertained  a  rash  and  sinful  presumption  of  their  invincible 
strength.  They  descended  without  precaution  into  the  valley 
of  Honain:  the  heights  had  been  occupied  by  the  archers 
and  slingers  of  the  confederates;  their  numbers  were  op- 
pressed, their  discipline  was  confounded,  their  courage  was 
appalled,  and  the  Koreish  smiled  at  their  impending  destruc- 
tion.   The  prophet,  on  his  white  mule,  was  encompassed  by 


^*^  Id  excluding  the  Christians  from  the  peninsula  of  Arabia,  the 
province  of  Hejaz,  or  the  navigation  of  the  Red  Sea,  Chardin  (Voj^ages 
en  Perse,  tooL  iv.  p.  166)  and  Beland  (Diasertat  Miscell.  torn,  iil  p. 
61)  are  more  rigid  than  the  Muflsulmaos  tbemselves.  The  Christiana 
are  received,  without  scruple  into  the  por^  of  Mocha,  and  even  of 
Gedda ;  and  it  is  only  the  city  and  precincts  of  Mecca  that  are  inac- 
cessible to  the  profane,  (Niebuhr,  Description  de  I'Arabie,  p.  808,  80V), 
Voyage  en  Araoie,  tom.  i.  p.  205,  248,  Ac) 

^*^  Abulfeda,  p.  112—115.  Gagnier,  torn,  ia  p.  67-— 88.  D'Herbo- 
kot,  MoHAiocsn. 

^**  The  siege  of  Tayef,  division  of  the  spoil,  Ae^  are  related  by 
Abulfeda  (p  117^128)  and  Gngnier,  (torn.  iii.  p.  88—111.)  It  is  Al 
Jfaonabi  who  mentions  the  engines  and  engineers  of  the  tribe  of  Dawa 
The  fertile  spot  of  Tayef  was  supposed,  to  be  a  piece  of  the  land  pi 
Byria  detached  and  dropped  in  the  general  deluge 
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the  enemieB:  he  attempted  to  rush  against  their  ^pean  » 
search  of  a  glonous  d^th:  ten  of  his  faithful  companioub 
interposed  their  weapons  and  their  breasts ;  three  of  these 
fell  dead  at  his  feet:  *^0  my  bretbren/'he  repeatedly  cried, 
vrith  sorrow  and  indignation,  *^  I  am  the  son  of  Abdallah,  I  am 
the  apostle  of  truth  1  O  man,  stand  fast  in  the  faith  I  O 
God,  send  down  thy  succor  I"  His  uncle  Abbas,  who,  like 
the  heroes  of  Hom^,  excelled  in  the  loudness  of  his  voice, 
made  the  valley  resound  with  the  recital  of  the  gifts  and 
promiises  of  God :  the  flying  Moslems  returned  from  all  sides 
to  the  holy  standard ;  and  Mahomet  observed  with  pleasure 
that  the  furnace  was  again  rekindled :  his  conduct  and  ex- 
ample restored  the  battle,  and  he  animated  his  victorious  troops 
to  inflict  a  merciless  revenge  on  the  authors  of  their  shame. 
From  the  field  of  Honain,  he  marched  without  delay  to  the 
siege  of  Tayef,  sixty  miles  to  the  south-east  of  Mecca,  a  for- 
tress of  strength,  whose  fertile  lands  produce  the  fruits  of 
Syria  in  the  midst  of  the  Arabian  desert.  A  friendly  tribe, 
instructed  (I  know  not  how)  in  the  art  of  sieges,  supplied  him 
with  a  train  of  battering-rams  and  military  engines,  with  a 
body  of  ^ve  hundred  artificers.  But  it  was  in  vain  that  he 
ofiered  freedom  to  the  slaves  of  Tayef;  that  he  violated  his 
own  laws  by  the  extirpation  of  the  fruit-trees ;  that  the  ground 
was  opened  by  the  miners ;  that  the  breach  was  assaulted  by 
the  troops.  After  a  siege  of  twenty-days,  the  prophet  sounded 
a  retreat ;  but  he  retreated  with  a  song  of  devout  triumph, 
and  afl^ted  to  pray  for  the  repentance  and  safety  of  the  unbe- 
lieving city.  The  spoils  of  this  fortunate  expedition  amounted 
to  six  thousand  captives,  twenty-four  thousand  camels,  forty 
thousand  sheep,  and  four  thousand  ounces  of  silver :  a  tribe 
who  had  fought  at  Hdnan  redeemed  their  prisoners  by  the 
sacrifice  of  their  idols ;  but  Mahcnnet  compensated  the  loss, 
by  resigning  to  the  soldiers  his  fifth  of  the  plunder,  and 
wished,  for  their  sake,  that  he  possessed  as  many  head  of 
cattle  as  there  were  trees  in  the  province  of  Tehama.  In- 
stead of  chastising  the  disaffection  of  the  Koreish,  he  endeav- 
ored to  cut  oiit  their  tongues,  (his  own  expression,)  and  to 
secure  their  attachment  by  a  superior  measure  of  liberality : 
Abu  Sophian  alone  was  presented  with  three  hundred  camels 
and  twenty  ounces  of  silver;  and  Mecca  was  sincerely  con- 
verted to  the  profitable  religion  of  the  Koran. 

The  fugitivet  and  auxiliaries  complained,  that   they  who 
had  borne  the  burdsn  were  neglected  in  the  season  of  victory 
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^^AksP  replied  their  artfal  leader,  '^suflfer  me:  to  coneiliaie 
these  recent  enemies,  these  donbtftil  proselytes,  by  the  gift 
of  some  perishable  goods.  To  your  guard  I  intrust  my  life 
and  fortunes.  You  are  the  companions  of  my  exile,  of  taj 
kingdom,  of  ray  paradise."  He  was  followed  by  the  depu- 
ties of  Tayef,  who  dreaded  the  repetition  of  a  siege.  "  Grant 
us,  0  apostle  of  God !  a  trace  of  three  years,  wit£  the  tder» 
tioii  of  our  ancient  worship.*'  "  Not  a  month,  not  an  hour.** 
**  Exc\ise  us  at  least  from  the  obligation  of  prayer.''  ^  With- 
out prayer  religion  is  of  no  avail."  They  submitted  in  silence : 
their  temples  were  demolished,  and  the  same  sentence  of  de- 
struction was  executed  on  all  the  idols  of  Arabia.  His  lieu- 
tenants, on  the  shores  of  the  Red  Sea,  the  Ocean,  and  thr. 
Gulf  of  Persia,  were  sainted  by  the  acclamations  of  a  finthful 
people ;  and  the  ambassadors,  who  knek  before  liie  throne 
of  Medina,  were  as  numerous  (says  the  Arabian  proverb)  as 
the  dates  that  fall  from  the  maturity  of  a  palm-tree.  The 
nation  submitted  to  the  God  and  the  sceptre  of  Mahomet:  the 
opprobrious  name  of  tribute  was  abolished :  the  spontaneous 
or  reluctant  oblations  of  arms  and  tithes  were  applied  to  the 
service  of  religion ;  and  one  hundred  and  fourteen  thousand 
Moslems  accompanied  the  last  pilgrimage  of  the  apostle.**^ 

When  Heraclius  returned  in  triumph  from  the  Persian 
war,  he  entertained,  at  Emesa,  one  of  the  ambassadors  of 
Mahomet,  who  invited  the  princes  and  nations  of  the  earth  to 
the  profession  of  Islam.  On  this  foundation  the  2eal  of  the 
Arabians  has  supposed  the  secret  conversion  of  the  Christian 
emperor :  the  vanity  of  the  Greeks  has  feigned  a  personal 
visit  of  the  prince  of  Medina,  who  accepted  fW>m  the  royal 
bounty  a  rich  domain,  and  a  secure  retreat,  in  the  province 
of  Syria.'^*  But  the  friendship  of  Heraclius  and  Mahomet 
was  of  short  continuance:  the  new  religion  had  inflamed 
rather  than  assuaged  the  rapacious  spirit  of  the  Saracens, 
and  the  murder  of  an  envoy  afforded  a  decent  pretence  for 
Invading,  with  three  thoasand  soldiers,  the  territory  of  Pales- 
tine, that  extends  to  the  eastward  of  the  Jordan.    The  holy 

^**  The  lost  conquests  and  {olgrimage  of  Mahomet  are  oonttuoed  iu 
Abulfeda,  (p.  121, 1S8,)  Oagnier,  (torn,  iil  p.  119—219,)  Elmacdn,  (p. 
10, 11,)  Abulphanigiua,  (p.  103.)  The  ixth  of  the  Hegira  was  styled 
the  Year  of  Embassies,  (Gagnier,  Not  ad  Abalfed.  p.  121.) 

^^  Compare  the  bigoted  Al  Jannabi  (appd  Gagnier,  torn,  il  p^  282 
— ^265)  with  the  no  less  bigoted  Greeks,  Theophuies,  (p.  276->227J 
Zmaras,  (torn,  il  1.  xiv.  p.  86,)  and  Cedrcnus,  (p.  421.)  ^ 
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banner  was  intrusted  toZ^d;  and sucb  was  the  diteipline or 
enthusiasm  of  the  rising  sect^  that  the  noblest  chic^  served 
without  reluctance  under  the  slave  of  the  prophet  On  the 
event. of  his  decease,  Jaafiir  and  Abdallah  were  successively 
substituted  to  the  command ;  and  if  the  diree  should  perish 
in  the  war,  the  troops  were  authorized  to  elect  their  general. 
The  three  leaders  were  shun  in  the  battle  of  Muta,***  the 
6rst  militaiy  action,  which,  tried  the  valor  of  the  Moslems 
against  a  foreign  enemy.  Zeid  fell,  like  a  sdidier,  in  the 
foremost  ranks :  the  death  of  Jaafar  was  heroic  and  memora- 
ble: he  lost  his  right  hand:  he  shifted  the  standard  to  his 
left :  the  lefl  was  severed  from  his  bod  v :  be  embraced  the 
standard  with  his  bleeding  stumps,  till  he .  was  transfixed  to 
the  ground  with  ^hy  honorable  wounds.*  **  Advance,''  cried 
Abdallah,.  who  stepped  into  the  vacant  place,  '^  advance  with 
confidence:  either  victory  or  paradise  is  our  own*"  The 
lance  of  a  Eoman  decided  the  alternative;  but  the  &lllng 
standard  was  rescued  by  Caled,  the  proselyte  .of  Mecca:  nine 
swords  were  broken 'in  his  hand;  and  hi^  valor  withstood  and 
repulsed  the  superior  numbers  of  the  Christians.  In  the  noc- 
turnal council  of  the  camp  he  was  chosen  to  command :  his 
skilful  evolutions  of  the  ensuing  day  secured  either  the  victory 
or  the  retreat  of  the  Saracens ;  and  Caled  is  renowned  among 
his  brethren  and  his  enemies  by.  the  glorious  appelUtion  of 
tbe  Sword  of  God.  In  the  pulpit,  Mi^omet  described,  with 
prophetic  rapture,  the  crownp  of  the  blessed  martyr^ ;  but  in 
private  he  betrayed  the .  feelings  of  human  nature :  he  was 
surprised  as  he  wept  over  the  daughter  of  Zeid :  "  What  do  I 
see?"  said  the  astonished  votary.  "You  see,"  replied  the 
apostle,  "a  friend  who  is  deploring  the  loss  of  his  most  faith- 
ful friend."  After  the  conquest  of  Mecca,  the  sovereign  of 
Arabia  affected  to  prevent  the  hostile  preparations  of  Herao- 

'^*  For  the  battle  of  Muta,  and  its  consequences,  see  Abalfeda  (p 
100^102)  sod  Qagmer,  (torn,  il  pi  82*7-848.)  XaXOet  (says  Theoph- 
sues)  8if  Xlyotwi  ^a;^aipay  ro9  9<«6. 


*  To  console  the  a0iicted  relatives  of  his  kinsman  Janffer,  be  (Mahomel) 
represented  that,  in  Paradise,  in  exchange  for  the  arms  which  he  had  lost, 
he  had  been  famished  with  a  pair  of  wings,  resplendent  with  the  blnshing 
gloriesof  the  mby,  flmd  with  which  he  was  become  the  inseparable  coai> 
puuon  of  the  aicnangal  Gabriel,  in  his  voliiations  tbrongb  the  regions  of 
•lemal  bliss.  Hencey  in  the  catalogue  of  tbe  martyrs,  he  bus  been  danooi* 
iMted  Janffer  teyaur,  the  win^d  Janffer.  Price,  Chronological  Betrospeol 
if  MoSyunmedan  History,  vol.  i.  p.  5.-- IL  ...         .    > 
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Htt3  ;  and  solemnly  proclaimed  war  against  the  Romans^ 
without  attempting  to  disguise  th^  hardships  and  dangers  of 
the  enterprise.'^'  The  Moslems  were  discouraged :  thej 
alleged  the  want  of  money,  or  horses,  or  provisions;  the 
season  of  harvest,  and  the  intolerable  heat  of  the  summer : 
^*'  Hell  is  much  hotter,''  ssud  the  indignant  prophet  He  dis-* 
dained  to  compel  their  service :  but  on  his  return  he  admon- 
ished the  most  guilty,  by  an  excommunication  of  My  days. 
Their  desertion  enhanced  the  merit  of  Abubeker,  Othman, 
and  the  faithful  companions  who  devoted  their  lives  and  for- 
tunes ;  and  Mahomet  displayed  his  banner  at  the  head  of  ten 
thousand  horse  and  twenty  thousand  foot  Painful  indeed 
was  the  distress  of  the  march:  lassitude  and  thirst  were 
aggravated  by  the  scorching  and  pestilential  winds  of  the 
desert:  ten  men  rode  by  turns  on  one  camel;  and  they 
were  reduced  to  the  shameful  necessity  of  drinking  the  water 
from  the  belly  of  that  useful  animal.  In  the  mid-way,  ten 
days'  journey  from  Medina  -  and  Damascus,  they  reposed 
near  the  grove  and  fountain  of  Tabuc.  Beyond  that  place 
Mahomet  declined  the  prosecution  of  the  war:  he  declared 
himself  satisfied  with  the  peaceful  intentions,  he  was  more 
probably  daunted  by  the  martial  array,  of  the  emperor  of  the 
East  But  the  active  and  intrepid  Caled  spread  around  the 
terror  of  his  name ;  and  the  prophet  received  the  submission 
of  the  tribes  and  cities,  from  the  Euphrates  to  Ailah,  at  the 
head  of  the  Bed  Sea.  To  his  Christian  subjects,  Mahomet 
readily  granted  the  security  of  their  persons,  the  freedom  of 
their  trade,  the  property  of  their  goods,  and  the  toleration  of 
their  worship."*     The   weakness  of  their*  Arabian  brethren 

^^^  The  expedition  of  Tabuc  is  recorded  by  our.  ordinary  historians. 
Abulfeda  (Vit.  Moham.  p.  123 — 127)  and  Gagnier,  (Vie  de  Mahomet, 
torn.  iii.  p.  147 — 168:)  but  vre  have  the  advantage  of  appealing  to  the 
original  evidence  of  the  Koran,  (c  9,  p.  15i,  165,)  with  Sale's  learned 
and  rational  notes.  '  .  .'■ 

'^^  The  Diploma  securitatis  Ailensibua  is  attested  by  Ahmed  Ben 
Joseph,  and  the  author  Libri  Splendorum^  (Gagnier,  Not.  ad  Abulfe 
dam,  p.  125;)  but  Abulfeda  himself,  as  well  as  Elmacin,  (Hist.  Sara- 
cen, p.  11,)  though  he  owns  Mahomet's  regard  for  the .  Christians,  (p 
18,)  only  mentions  peace  and  tribute.  In  the  year  1630,  Sionita  pub- 
lished at  Paris  the  text  and  version  of  Mahomet's  patent  in  flavor  of 
the  Christiana;  which  was  admitted  and  reprobated  by  the.  opposite 
taste  of  Salmasius  and  Grotius,  (Bayle,  Mahomet,  Rem.  AA.)  Hot* 
ticger  doubts  of  its  authenticity,  (Hist  Orient,  p.  28*7 ;)  Renaudot 
orgies  the  consent  of  the  Mohametans,  (Hist  Patriarch.  Alex.  p.  IM;) 
but  Mosheim  (Hist  Ecdes.  p  244)  shows  the  futility  of  tbehr  opiirioi^ 
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had  restrained  dieni  from  opp<)fliog  his  ambkion ;  tbe  diad* 
pies  of  Jesus  were  endeared  to  the  enem j  of  the  Jews ;  and 
it  was  the  interest  of  a  conqueror  to  propose  a  fair  capitulation 
to  the  most  powerful  religion  of  the  earth. 

Till  the  age  of  siirty-three  years,  the  strength  of  Mahomet 
was  equal  to  the  temporal  and  spiritual  fatigues  of  his  mission. 
His  epileptic  fits,  an  absurd  calumny  of  the  Greeks,  would  be 
nn  object  of  pity  rather  than  abhorrence  ;**•  but  he  seriously 
believed  that  he  was  poisoned  at  Chaibar  by  the  revenge  of  a 
Jewish  female.***  During  four  years,  the  health  of  the  prophet 
declined ;  his  infirmities  increased  ;  but  his  mortal  disease  was 
a  fever  ci  fourteen  days,  which  deprived  him  by  intervals  of 
the  use  of  reason.  As  soon  as  he  was  conscious  of  his  dan- 
ger, he  edified  his  brethren  by  the  humility  of  his  virtue  or 
penitence.  *  -  If  there  be  any  raan,^  said  the  apostle  from  the 
pulpit,  "whom  I  have  unjustly  scotirged,  I  submit  my  own 
back  to  the  lash  of  retaliation.  Have  I  aspersed  the  reputa- 
tion of  a  Mussulman  ?  let  him  proclaim  my  thoughts  in  the 
face  of  the  congregation.  Has  any  one  been  despoiled  of  his 
goods  ?  the  litt^  that  I  possess  shall  compensate  the  principal 
and  the  interest  of  the  debt"     **  Yes,"  replied  a  voice  from 


and  mdioes  to  believe,  it  epurioua.  Yet  Abuh^iaragius  quotes  tbe 
impostor's  treaty  with  the  Nestorian  patriarch,  (Asseman.  BibUot 
Orient  torn,  ii  p.  "418 ;)  but  Abulpharagius  was  primate  of  the  Jacob- 
ites. 

"•  The  epilepgy,  or  fiklliDg-BickAess,  of  Mahomet  is  asserted  by 
Theophanes,  Z<mara8,.aiid  the.rest  of  the  Qreeks;  and  is  greedily 
swallowed  \>^  the; gross,  bigotry  of  Hot^ger,  (EQst  Orieat  p.  10, 11,) 
Prideanxy  (Life  of  Mahomet,  p.  12,)  and  Marjuxi,  (torn,  it  Alcoran,  p. 
762,  768.)  The  titles  (tJie  wappedrup^  the  covered)  of  two  chapters 
of  the  Koran,  (78,  74)  can  hardly  be  strained  to  such  an  interpreta- 
tion :  the  silence,  the  ignorance  of  the  Mahometan  commentators,  is 
more  conclusive  than  the  most  peremptory  denial ;  and  the  charitable 
eide  is  espoused  by  Oddey,  (Hist  of  the  Saracens,  torn.  I  p.  801,)  Oag- 
nier,  (ad  Abulfedam,  p.  9.  Vie  de  Mahomet,  torn.  i.  p.  118,)  ana  Sale, 
(Koran,  p.  469— 474.)* 

"*  This  poison  (more  ignominious  since  it  was  offered  as  a  test  of 
his  prophetic  knowledge)  is  frankly  confessed  by  his  zealous  votaries, 
AbiUfeda  (p.  92)  and  Al  Jannabi,  (apod  Gagnier,  torn,  il  p.  28<^ 
288.)  

*  Dr.  Weil  believes  in  the  epilepsy,  and  addaces  strone  evidence  for  it  t 
ind  sorely  it  may  be  believed,  in  perfect  charity ;  and  that  the  prophet 
virions  \srere  connected,  as  they  appear  to  have  been,  with  these  fits.  I 
lave  litde  dovbt  that  he  saw  and  oefieved  these  vieions,  and  visiom  thej 
Weil,  p.  43^M.  1845. 
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tbecrawd,  '^I  am  entitled  to  three  d^ms  of  silver."  .Ma- 
hornet  heard  the  complaint,  saUsfied  the  demand,  and  thanked 
his  creditor  for  accusing  him  in  this  wopld  rather  than  at  the 
day  of  judgment.  He  beheld  with  tempferate  fumness  the  ap» 
proach  of  death;  enfranchised  his  slaves  (seventeen  tnen^as 
they  are  named,  and  eleven  women ;)  miaut^j  directed  the 
order  of  his  funeral,  and  moderated  the  lamentations  of  his 
weeping  friends,  on  whom  he  b^towed  the  benediction  of 
peace.  Till  the  third  day  before  his  d^ath,  he  regularly  per- 
formed the  function  of  public  prayer :  the  choiee  of  Abubek^r 
to  supply  his  place^  appeared  to  mark  that  andent  and  .£uthful 
friend  as  his  successor  in  the  sacerdotal  and  regal  office;  but 
he  prudently  declined  the  risk  and  envy  of  a  more  explicit 
nomination.  At  a  moment  when  his  faculties  wqre  visibly 
impaired,  he  called  for  pen  and  ink  to  write,  or^  more  prop- 
erly, to  dictate,  ^  divine  book,  the  Qum  ^nd  iiqcomplish- 
ment  of  all  his  revela^ons:  a  dispute  arose  in  the  chamber, 
whether  he  should  be  allowed  to  supersede  the  authority. of 
the  Koran  ;  and  the  prophet  was  forced  to  re|MrO)Ve  the  inde- 
cent vehemence  of  his  disciples.  If  the  slightest  credit  may 
be  afforded  to  the  tradition^  of  his  wives  and. companions,  he 
maintained,  in  the  bosom  of  his  family,  and  to  the  last  mo> 
ments  of  his  life,  the  dignity*  of  an  apostle,  and  the  faith  of 
an  enthusiast ;  described  the  visits  of  Gabriel,  who  bade  an 
everlasting  farewell  to  the  earth,  and  expressed  his  lively  con- 
fidence, not  only  of  the  mercy,  but  of  the  favor,  of  the  Su- 
preme Being,  In  a  femiliar  discourse  he  bad  mentioned  his 
special  prerogative,  that  the  angel  of  death  was  not  allowed 
to  take  his  soul  till  he  had  respectfully  asked  the  permission 
of  the  prophet.  The  request  was  granted;  and  Mahomet 
immediately  fell  into,  the  agony  of  his  dissolution :  his  head 
was  reclined  on  the  lap  of  Ay^a,  the  best  beloved  of  all  his 

*  Major  Price,  who  ivirites  with  the  anthority  of  one  widely  coDversant 
with  the  origina}  soatcea  of  Eaatern  knowleclge,  aikd-  in.  a  very  ca&dSd  toner 
takes  a  very  different  view  of  the  prophet's  death.  « In  tracing  the  circam* 
stances  of  Mahommed's  illness,  we  look  in  vain  for,  any  proois  gf  that  nieek 
and  heroic  firmness  which  miight  he  expected  to  dignify  and  embellish  the 
last  moments  of  the  apostle  m  Qod.  On  some  occasions  he  betrayed  irach 
waxft  of  fbrtltnde,  snch  marlcB  of  childish  Anpatieooe,  «d  are  in  general  to  be 
found  in  men  only  of  the  most  ordinary  stamp ;  and  such  as  extorted  from 
his  wife  Ayesha,  in  particular,  the  sarcastic  remark,  that  in  herself,  or  any 
of  her  family,  a  similar  demeanor  wonld  long  six^oe  have  incurred  his  severe 
4isplea8ure.  *  *  *  He  said  that  the  acnteness  and  violence  of  his  snffisi* 
ipgs  were  necessarily  in  the  proportion  of  those  honors  with  which  it  had 
aver  pleajsed  (he  hand  of  Omnipptisnoe  tp  distinguish  its  p<K»Uar  ft 
Prioe,  vol  i.  p.  13.-*M  ,  .    .,.     . 
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wives ;  he-  £sunted  with  the  yiolence  of  pain ;  xx30overing  his 
spirits,  he  raised  his  eyes  towards  the  roof  of  the  bouse,  a&d, 
with  a  steady  look,  though  a  flEdtering  yoice,  uttered  the  last 

broken,  though  articulate^  words :  '*  O  Gpd  j pardon 

^7  sins Yes,  ......  I  come, among 

my  fellow-dtizens  on  high ;"  and  thus  peaceably  expired  on 
ft  carpet  spread  upon  the  floor.  An  expedition  for  the  con- 
quest of  Syria  was  stopped  by  this  mournful  event;  the  army 
halted  at  the  gates  oi  Medina;  the  chiefe  were  assembled 
vound  their  dying  master.  The  city,  more  especially  the 
house,  of  the  prophet^  was  a  scene  of  clamorous  sorrow  or 
silent  despair :  fanaticism  alone  could  suggest  a  ray  of  hope  and 
consolation.  ^  How  can  he  be  dead,  our  witness,  our  interces- 
sor, our  mediator,  with  God  ?  By  God  he  is  not  dead :  like 
Moses  and  Jesus,  he  is  wrapped  in  a  holy  trance,  and  speedily 
will  he  return  to  bis  faithful  people."  The  evidence  of  sense 
was  disregarded;  and  Omar,  unsheathing  his  cinieter,  threat- 
ened to  strike  off  the  heads  of  the  infidels,  who  should 
dare  to  affii^m  that  the  prophet  was  np  mor^.  The  tumult 
was  appeased-  by  the  weight  and  moderation  of  Abubeker. 
'^  Is  it,  Mahomet,"  said  he  to  Omar  and  the  multitude,  ^  or 
*he  God  pf  Mahomet,  whom  yon  worship  ?  The  God  of  Ma- 
homet liveth  forever;  but  the  apostle  was  a  mortal  like  our- 
selves, and  affording  to  his  own  prediction,  he  has  experi- 
enced the  comnion  fate  of  mortality."  He  was  piously  in- 
terred by  the  hands  pf  his  nearest  kinsman,  on  the  same  spot 
on  which,  he  expired :  ^*^  Medina  has  been  sanctified  by  the 
death  and  burial  of  Mahomet;  and  the  innumerable  pilgrims 

'  The  Greeks  and  Latins  have  invented  and  propagated  the  vulgar 
and  ridiculous  story,  that  Mahomet's  iron  tomo  is  suspended  in  the 
air' at  Meeea,  {vn/ta  furaopi^iitevov,  Ijaonicus  Ohalcondyles,  de  Rebus 
Turcids,  L  iil  p.  66,)  by  the  action  of  equal  and  potent  loadstones, 
(Dictiofinalre  de  Bayle,  Mahomet,  Rem.  EE.  ¥¥.)  "Without  any 
philosophical  inquiries,  it  may  suffice,  that,  1.  The  prophet  was  not 
buried  at  Mecca ;  and,  2.  That  his  tomb  at  Medina,  which  has  betsn 
visited  by  millions,  is  placed  on  the  ground,  (Reland,  de  Relig.  Mo- 
ham.  1.  il  c  19,  p.  209 — 211.  Gagnier,  Vie  de  Mahomet^  tom.  iii.  p 
268—268.)* 

*  According  to  the  testimony  of  all  the  Eastern  aathors,  Mahomet  died  on 
Monday  the  13th  Rehy  lot,  in  the  year  11  of  the  Hegira,  which  answers  in 
reality  to  the  8th  June,  632,  of  J.  C.  We  find  in  Ockley  (Hist,  of  Saracens) 
Ihat  it  was  on  Monday  the  6th  Jane,  632.  This  is  a  mistake ;  for  the  6tb 
lone  of  that  year  was  a  Saturday,  not  a  Monday ;  the  8th  Jnne,  theraim^ 
was  a  Monday.  It  is  easv  to  discover  that  the  lunar  year,  in  this  calcaktto 
tift0  been  confounded  with  the  solar.  6t  Martin*  vol^  xi  p.  ISe.-^M. 
"    VOL.    V. Q 
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of  Mecca  often  turn  aside  from  the  way,  to  how,  in  voluntarv 
devotion,*"  before  the  simple  tomb  of  the  prophet*" 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  life  of  Mahomet,  it  may  perhapf 
be  expected,  that  I  should  balance  his  faults  and  virtnes, 
that  I  should  decide  whether  the  title  of  enthusiast  or  impos- 
tor more  properly  belongs  to  that  extraordinary  man.  Had  I 
been  intimately  conversant  with  the  son  of  Abdallah,  the  task 
would  still  be  difficult,  and  the  success  uncertain :  at  the  dis- 
tance of  twelve  centuries,  I  darkly  contemplate  his  shade 
through  a  cloud  of  religious  incense ;  and  could  I  truly  de- 
lineate the  portrait  of  an  hour,  the  f  eeting  resemblance 
would  not  equally  apply  to  the  solitary  of  Mount  Hera,  to  the 
preacher  of  Mecca,  aud  to  the  conqueror  of  Arabia.  The 
author  of  a  mighty  revolution  appears  to  have  been  endowed 
with  a  pious  and  contemplative  disposition :  so  soon  as  mar- 
riage had  raised  him  above  the  pressure  of  want,  he  avoided 
the  paths  of  ambition  and  avarice ;  and  till  the  age  of  forty, 
he  lived  with  innocence,  and  would  have  died  without  a 
name.  The  unity  of  God  is  an  idea  most  congenial  to 
nature  and  reason ;  and  a  slight  conversation  with  the  Jews 
and  Christians  would  teach  him  to  despise  and  detest  the  idol- 
atry of  Mecca.  It  was  the  duty  of  a  man  and  a  citizen  to 
impart  the  doctrine  of  salvation,  to  rescue  his  country  from 
the  dominion  of  sin  and  error.  The  energy  of  a  mind  inces« 
santly  bent  on  the  same  object,  would  convert  a  general  obli- 
gation into  a  particular  ^1;  the  warm  suggestions  of  the 
understanding  or  the  fancy  would  be  felt  as  ifie  inspira- 
tions of  Heaven;  the  labor  of  thought  would  expire  in 
rapture  and  vision;  and  the  inward  sensation,  the  invisible 
monitor,  would  be  described  with  the  form  and  attributes  of 
an  angel  of  God."*    From  enthusiasm  to  imposture,  the  step 

'"  Al  Jannabi  enumerates  (Vie  de  Mahomet,  torn,  ill  p.  8*72 — 891) 
the  multifarious  duties  of  a  pilgrim  who  visits  the  tombs  of  the 
prophet  and  his  oompaoions ;  and  the  learned  casuist  decides,  that  this 
act  of  devotion  is  nearest  in  obligation  and  merit  to  a  divine  precept 
The  doctors  are  divided  which,  of  Mecca  or  Medina,  be  the  most  ex^ 
cellent,  (p.  891—894.) 

'**  The  last  sickness,  death,  and  burial  of  Mahomet^  are  described 
by  Abulfeda  and  Qagnier,  (Vit  Moham.  p.  138 — 142.  Vie  de  Ma 
homsl^  torn,  iil  p.  220 — 971.)  The  most  private  and  interesting  dr* 
ciunstsfices  were  originaUv  received  from  Ayesha,  Ali,  tlie  sons  of 
Abbas,  ^ ;  and  as  they  dwelt  at  Medina,  and  survived  the  prophet 
■MDy  years,  they  might  repeat  the  pious  tale  to  a  second  or  Ihurd  gen- 
— ^30  of  pilgrims. 

Tb«  Gmristians,  raishly  enough,  have  'assigh^Q  to  Mahoaiet^t 
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li  perilous  and  slippery:  the  demon  of  Socraies'**  afibrdf 
m  mamorable  instance,  how  a  wise  man  may  deceive  him. 
sel^  how  a  good  man  may  deceive  others,  how  the  con- 
science may  slumber  in  a  mixed  and  middle  state  between 
self- illusion  and  voluntary  fraud.  Charity  may  believe  thai 
the  original  motives  of  Mahomet  were  those  of  pure  and  gen*. 
ttine  benevolence;  but  a  human  missionary  is  incapable  of 
cherishing  the  obstinate  unbelievers  who  reject  his  claims, 
despise  his  ailments,  and  persecute  his  life ;  he  might  for- 
give his  personal  adversaries,  he  may  lawfully  hate  die  ene- 
mies of  God ;  the  stem  passions  of  pride  and  revenge  were 
kindled  in  the  bosom  of  Mahomet,  and  he  sighed,  like  the 
prophet  of  Nineveh,  for  the  destruction  of  the  rebels  whom  he 
had  condemned.  The  injustice  of  Mecca  and  the  choice  of 
Medina,  transformed  the  citizen  into  a  prince,  the  humble 
preacher  into  the  leader .  of  armies ;  but  his  sword  was 
consecrated  by  the  example  of  the  saints ;  and  the  same  God 
who  afflicts  a  sinful  world  with  pestilence  and  earthquakes, 
might  inspire  for  their  conversion  or  chastisement  the  valor 
of  his  servants.  In  the  exerdse  of  political  government,  he  was 
compelled  to  abate  of  the  stem  rigor  of  fenatidsm,  to  com- 
ply in  some  measure  with  the  prejudices  and  passions  of  his 
followers,  and  to  employ  even  the  vices  of  mankind  as  the 
instmments  of  their  salvation.  The  use  of  fraud  and  perfidy, 
of  craelty  and  injustice,  were  often  subservient  to  the  propa- 
gation of  the  £Euth ;  and  Mahomet  commanded  or  approved 

tame  pigeon,  that  seemed  to  descend  from  heaven  and  whisper  in  hin 
ear.  As  this  pretended  miracle  is  urged  by  Grotius,  (de  Veritate  Re- 
ligionis  Christiana,)  his  Arabic  translator,  the  learned  rocock,  inquired 
of  him  the  names  of  his  anthors ;  and  Grottos  confessed,  that  it  is 
unknown  to  the  Mahometans  themselves.  Lest  it  should  provoko 
their  indignation  and  laughter,  the  pious  lie  is  suraressed  in  the  Ara- 
bic version ;  but  it  has  maintained  an  edifying  place  in  the  numerous 
editions  of  the  latin  text,  (Pocock,  Specimen,  Hist  Arabum,  p.  1 S6^ 
187.     Reland,  de  Religion.  Moham.  L  iL  c.  89,  p.  269—262.) 

'**  '£/io2  61  Tovrtf   ionp  be  wmtidt  ip^dfttvWf  ^utr^  ris  ytyvofiivvr  4  Brah 
yivnrat  dtl  hirorpiirtt    fit   rooroo   S  &p  filXXoi    irp^rrcff,   w^rptirsi    6l    avirori 

(Plato,  in  Apolog.Socrat  c  19,  p.  121,  122,  edit  Fischer^  The 
familiar  examples,  which  Socrates  urges  in  his  Pialogue  with  Theages, 
(Platon.  Opera,  tom.  i.  p.  128, 129,  edit  Hen.  Stephan.)  are  beyond  the 
reach  of  human  foresight ;  and  the  divine  inspiration  (the  Aatftdvtov) 
of  the  philosopher  is  dearly  taught  in  the  Memorabilia  of  Xenophon, 
Hie  ideas  of  the  most  rational  PUtonists  are  expresses!  by  Cicero,  (d« 
Divinat  i.  64,)  and  in  the  xivth  and  zvth  Dissertations  of  Maximiit  ri 
Tyre,  (p.  168—172,  edit  Davis.) 
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the  aasas&ination  of  the  Jews  and  idokters  who  had  escaped 
from  the  field  of  battle.  By  the  repetition  of  such  acts,  th« 
character  of  Mahomet  must  have  been  gradually  stained ;  and 
the  influence  of  such  pemidous  habits  would  be  poorly  com- 
pensated by  the  practice  of  the  personal  and  social  virtues 
which  are  necessary  to  maintain  the  reputation  of  a  prophet 
among  his  sectaries  and  friends.  Of  his  last  years,  ambitioD 
was  the  ruling  passion ;  and  a  politician  will  suspect,  that  he 
secretly  smiled  (the  victorious  impostor  1)  at  the  enthusiasm 
of  his  youth,  and  the  credulity  of  his  proselytes.***  A  phi- 
losopher will  observe,  that  their  credulity  and  Ms  success 
would  tend  more  strongly  to  fortify  the  assurance  of  his 
divine  mission,  that  his- interest  and  religion  were  inseparably 
connected,  and  that  his  conscience  would  be  soothed  by  the 
persuasion,  that  he  alone  was  absolved  by  the  Deity  from  the 
obligation  of  positive  and  moral  laws.  If  he  retained  any 
vestige  of  his  native  innocence,  the  sins  of  Mahomet  may  be 
allowed  as  an  evidence  of  his  sincerity.  In  the  support  of 
truth,  the  arts  of  fraud  and  fiction  may  be  deemed  less  crimi- 
nal ;  and  he  would  have  started  at  the  foulness  of  the  mean», 
had  he  not  been  satisfied  of  the  importance  and  justice  of  the 
end .  Even  in  a  conqueror  or  a  priest,  I  can  surprise  a  word 
'or  action  of  unaffected  humanity;  and  the  decree  of  Ma- 
homet, that,  in  the  sale  of  captives,  the  mothers  should  never 
be  separated  from  their  children,  may  suspend,  or  moderate, 
tlie  censure  of  the  historian."'^ 

The  good  sense  of  Mahomet"*  despised  the  pomp  of  roy- 
alty :  the  apostle  of  God  submitted  to  the  menial  oflSces  of 
the  family :  he  kindled  the  fire,  swept  the  floor,  milked  the 

^*'  In  some  passage  of  his  yoluminoiis  writings,  Voltaire  compares 
the  prophet,  in  his  old  age,  to  a  fakir,  "  qui  d^tacbe  la  chaine  de  son 
Gou  pour  en  donner  sur  les  oreilles  a  ses  confrdres." 

"^  Gagnier  relates,  with  the  same  impartial  pen,  this  humane  law 
of  the  prophet,  and  the  murders  of  Caab,  and  Sophian,  wMch  li« 
prompted  and  approved,  (Vie  de  Mahomet,  torn,  il  p.  69,  97,  208.) 

"'  For  the  domestic  nfe  of  Mahomet,  consult  Oagoier,  and  th 
corresponding  chapters  of  Abulfeda;  for  his  diet,  (tom.  iii.  p.  285 — 
288  ;)  his  children,  (p.  189,  289 ;)  his  wives,  (p.  290—303 ;)  his  mar- 
riage witli  Zeineb,  (tom.  il  p.  152 — 160 ;)  his  amour  with  Mary,  (p. 
SOS — 309 ;)  the  false  acousation  of  Ajesha,  (p.  186—- 199.)  The  most 
original  evidence  of  the  three  last  transactions  is  contained  in  the 
sdvth,  zxziiid,  and  Izvith  chapters  of  the  Koran,  with  Sale*B  Codi 
mentary.  Prideaux  (Life  of  Mahomet,  p.  80—90)  and  Maracd  (Pro- 
drom.  Alcoran,  part  iv.  p.  49—59)  have  maliciously  exaggerated  tlM 
frailties  of  Mahomet 
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ewes,  and  mended  with  his  own  hands  his  shoes  and  hif 
woolleQ  garment  Disdaining  the  penance  and  merit  of  a 
hermit,  he  observed,  without  effort  or  vanity,  the  abstemious 
diet  of  an  Arab  and  a  soldier.  On  solemn  occasions  he 
feasted  his  companions  with  rostic  and  hospitable  plenty; 
bat  in  his  domestic  life,  many  weeks  would  elapse  without  a 
tire  hekug  kindled  on  the  hearth  of  the  prophet.  The  intei^ 
diction  of  wine  was  confirmed  by  his  example ;  his  hunger 
was  appeased  with  a  sparing  allowance  of  barley-bread :  he 
delighted  in  the  taste  of  milk  and  honey ;  but  his  ordinary 
fooa  consisted  of  dates  and  water.  Perfumes  and  women 
were  the  two  sensual  enjoyments  which  his  nature  required, 
and  his  religion  did  not  forbid ;  and  Mahomet  affirmed,  that 
the  fervor  of  his  devotion  was  increased  by  these  innocent 
pleasures,  llie  heat  of  the  chmate  inflames  the  blood  of  the 
Arabs ;  and  their  libidinous  complexion  has  been  noticed  by 
the  writes  of  antiquity.***  Their  incontinence  was  regulated 
by  the  civil  and  religious  laws  of  the  Koran :  their  incestuous 
allianoes  were  blamed;  the  boundless  license  of  polygamy 
was  reduced  to  four  legitimate  wives  or  concubines;  their 
rights  both  of  bed  and  of  dowry  were  equitably  determined ; 
the  freedom  of  divorce  was  discounted,  adultery  was  con- 
demned as  a  capital  offence ;  and  fornication,  in  either  sex, 
was  punished  with  a  hundred  stripes.'**  Such  were  the  calm 
and  rational  precepts  of  the  legislator :  but  in  his  private  con- 
duct, Mahomet  indulged  the  appetites  of  a  man,  and  abused 
the  claims  of  a  prophet  A  special  revelation  dispensed  hin: 
from  the  laws  which  he  had  imposed  on  his  nation  :  the  female 
sex,  without  reserve,  was  abandoned  to  his  desires ;  and  this 
singular  prerogative  excited  the  envy,  rather  than  the  scandal, 
the  vt^neration,  rather  than  the  envy,  of  the  devout  Mussul- 
mans If  we  remember  the  seven  hundred  wives  and  three 
hundred  concubines  of  the  wise  Solomon,  we  shall  applaud 
the  modesty  of  the  Arabian,' who  espoused  no  more  than  sev- 
enteen or  ^fteen  wives ;  eleven  are  enumerated  who  occupied 
at  Medina  their  separate  apartments  round  the  house  of  the 
apostle,  and  enjoyed  in  their  turns  the  favor  of  his  conjugal 


^•*  Incredibile  est  quo  ardore  apud  eo3  in  Venerem  uterque  Bolvltur 
seoEtis,  (Ammian.  MarcelliiL  L  ziv.  a  4.) 

'**  Sale  (PreHminary  Diacourse,  p.  188 — 137)  has  recapitulated  tlte 
.lavs  o£  marriage,  divorce,  <bc ;  and  the  curious  reader  or  Sehkoff 
Vwot  Ilebraica  will  recognize  many  Jewish  ordinanoea 
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Mciety.  What  is  singular  enough,  they  were  all  widows, 
excepting  only  Ayesha,  the  daughter  of  Abuheker.  She  was 
doubtless  a  virgin,  since  Mahomet  consummated  his  nuptiah 
(such  is  the  premature  ripeness  of  the  climate)  when  she  was 
only  nine  years  of  age.  The  youth,  the  beauty,  the  spirit  of 
Ayesha,  gave  her  a  superior  ascendant :  she  was  beloved  and 
trusted  by  the  prophet;  and,  after  his  death,  the  daughter  of 
Abubeker  was  long  revered  as  the  mother  of  the  ^ithful 
Her  behavior  had  been  ambiguous  and  indiscreet :  in  a  noc- 
turnal march  she  was  accidentally  left  behind ;  and  in  the 
morning  Ayesha  returned  to  the  camp  with  a  man.  The 
temper  of  Mahomet  was  incHned  to  jealousy;  but  a  diyine 
revelation  assured  him  of  her  innocence:  he  chastised  her 
accusers,  and  published  a  law  of  domestic  peace,  that  no  wo- 
man should  be  condemned  unless  four  male  witnesses  had 
seen  her  in  the  act  of  adultery."*  In  his  adventures  with 
Zeineb,  the  wife  of  Zeid,  and  with  Mary,  an  Egyptian  captive, 
the  amorous  prophet  forgot  the  interest  of  his  reputation.  At 
the  house  of  Zeid,  his  freedman  and  adopted  son,  he  beheld, 
in  a  loose  undress,  the  beauty  of  Zeineb,  and  burst  forth  into 
an  ejaculation  of  devotion  and  desire.  The  servile,  or  grate- 
ful, freedman  understood  the  hint,  and  yielded  without  hesita- 
tion to  the  love  of  his  benefiictor.  But  as  the  filiar  relation 
had  excited  some  doubt  and  scandal,  the  angel  Gabriel 
descended  from  heaven  to  ratify  the  deed,  to  annul  the  adop< 
tion,  and  gently  to  reprove  the  apostle  for  distrusting  the 
indulgence  of  his  God.  One  of  his  wives,  Hafna,  the  daughtei 
of  Omar,  surprised  him  on  her  own  bed,  in  the  embraces  of 
his  Egyptian  captive  :  she  promised  secrecy  and  forgiveness', 
he  swore  that  he  would  renounce  the  possession  of  Mary. 
Both  parties  forgot  their  engagements;  and  Gabriel  again 
descended  with  a  chapter  of  the  Koran,  to  absolve  him  from 
his  oath,  and  to  exhort  him  freely  to  enjoy  his  captives  and 
concubines,  without  listening  to '  the  clamors  of  his  wives.  In 
a  solitary  retreat  of  thirty  days,  he  labored,  alone  with  Mary, 
to  fulfil  the  conimands  of  the  angel.  When  his  love  and 
revenge  were  satiated,  he  summoned  to  his  presence  his 
eleven  wives,  reproached  their  disobedience  and  indiscretion, 


'**  In  a  memorable  case,  the  Caliph  Omar  decided  that  all  presmcp- 
Cto  svidenci3  was  of  no  avail ;  and  that  all  the  four  witnesses  m'JM 
kave  Bctoally  seen  stylam  in  pyzide,  (Abnlfedss  Annalss  MoslemMi 
p,  73,  vera  Reiske.) 
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imd  threatened  them  with  a  sentence  of  divorce,  both  in  this 
world  and  in  the  next;  a  dreadful  sentence,  since  those  who 
had  ascended  the  bed  of  the  prophet  were  forever  excluded 
from  .the  hope  of  a  second,  marriage.  Perhaps  the  inconti- 
nence of  Mahomet  may  be  palliated  by  the  tradition  of  his 
natural,  or  preternatural  gifts  ;^*'  he  united  the  manly  virtue 
of  thirty  of  the  children  of  Adam :  and  the  apostle  might  rival 
the  thirteenth  labor'**  of  the  Grecian  Hercules.***  A  more 
serious  and  deoent  excuse  may  be  drawn  from  his  fidelity  to 
Cadijah.  During  the  twenfy-four  years  of  their  marriage,  her 
youthful  husband  abstained  from  the  right  of  polygamy,  and 
the  pride  or  tenderness  of  the  venerable  matron  was  never 
insulted  by  the  society  of.  a  rivaU  After  her  death,  he  placed 
her  in  the  rank  of  the  four  perfect  women,  with  the  sister  of 
Moses,  the  mother  of  Jesus,  and  Fatima,  the  best  beloved  of 
his  daughters.  ^^  Was  she  not  old  V^  said  Ayesha,  with  the 
insolence  of  a  blooming  beauty ;  ^  has  not  God  given  you  a 
better  in  her  place  ?"  ^^  No,  by  God,'*  said  Mahomet,  with  an 
effusion  of  honest  gratitude,,  ^'  there  never  can  be  a  better !  She 
believed  in  me  when  men  despised  me ;  she  relieved  my  wants, 
when  I  was  poor  and  persecuted  by  the  world."  *** 

In  the  largest  indulgence  of  polygamy,  the  founder  of  a 
religion  and  empire  might  aspire  to  multiply  the  chances  of  a 
numerous  posterity  and  a  lineal  succession.  The  hopes  of 
Mahomet  were  fatally  disappointed.  The  virgin  Ayesha,  and 
his  ten  widows  of  mature  age  and  approved  fertility,  were 

**'  Sibi  rotmr  ad  generationem,  quantum  triginta  viri  habent^  inesse 
{ftctaret :  ita  ut  unicft  hori  poaset  undecim  fiBminia  satirfaeere^  ut  ez 
Arabum  libris  refert  S^"*.  Petras  Paschasius,  a  2.,  (Maracci,  Prodro- 
inus  Alcoran,  p.  iv.  p.  55.  See  likewise  Observations  de  Belon»  1.  iii. 
c  10,  fol.  1*79,  recto.)  Al  Jannabi  (Gaffnier,  torn.  iii.  p.  287)  records 
his  own  testimony,  that  he  surpassed  all  men  in  conjugal  vigor ;  and 
Abulfcda  mentioiis  the  ezelamation  of  Ali,  who  washed  the  body  after 
his  death,  *'  O  propheta,  certe  penis  tuus  ocelum  versus  erectus  est,"  in 
Vit  Mohammed,  p.  140. 

***  I  borrow  the  style  of  a  father  of  the  church,  hadXsvw  *Hoa«Xi7( 
•pivKotScKarov  a0Aoy,  (Oreg.  Nazianzen,  Orat  iii.  p.  108.) 

^  ^  Hie  common  and  most  glorious  legend  indudes,  m  a  single  night 
the  fifty  victories  of  Hercules  over  the  virgin  daughters  of  Tliestius, 
(Diodor.  SicuL  tom.  I  L  iv.  p.  274.  Pausanias,  1.  ix.  p.  763.  Stntius 
8ylv.  1. 1  eleg.  iii.  v.  42.)  But  Athenssus  allows  seven  nights,  (Deip> 
oosophist,  1.  xiii.  p.  556,)  and  ApoUodorus  fifty,  for  this  arduous  adueve- 
nent  of  Hercules,  who  was  then  no  more  than  eighteen  years  of  ag«^ 
iBibliot  L  II.  0.  4,  p.  lU,  cum  notis  Heyne,  part  I  p.  832.) 

***  Abulf\Kla  in  Vit  Moham.  p.  12. 18, 16, 17,  cum  Notis  Qagnicr 
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barron  in  his  potent  embraces,  llie  four  sons  of  Cadiji^  died 
in  tbeir  in&ncy.  Mary,  his  Egyptian  ksonoubine,  was  endeared 
to  him  by  the  birth  of  Ibrahiiti.  At  the  end  of  fifteen  months 
the  prophet  wept  over  his  grave ;  but  he  sustained  with  firm- 
ness the  raillery  of  his  enemies,  and  6he<^ed  the  aduktion  ok 
credulity  of  the  Moslenls,  by  the  assurance  that  an  eclipise  of 
the  sun  was  not  occasioned  by  the  death  of  the  infant.  Cadi- 
jvih  had  likewise  given  him  fcTur  daughters^  who  were  married 
to  the  most  faithful  of  his  disciples:  the  three  eldest  died 
before  their  father ;  but  Fatima,  who  possessed  his  confidence 
and  love,  became  the  wife  of  her  cousin  Ali,  and  the  mother 
of  an  illustrious  progeny.  The  merit  and  misfortunes  of  Ali 
and  his  descendants  will  lead  me  to  anticipate,  in  this  place, 
the  series  of  the  Saracen  caliphs,  a  title  which  describes  the 
commanders  of  the  faithful  as  the  vicars  and  successors  of  the 
apostle  of  God."' 

The  birth,  the  alliance,  the  character  of  Ali,  which  exalted 
him  above  the  rest  of  his  countrymen,  might  justify  his  claim 
V>  the  vacant  throne  of  Arabia.  The  son  of  Abu  Taleb  wasj 
in  his  own  right,  the  chief  of  the  family  of  Hashem,  and  tht 
hereditary  prince  or  guardian  of  the  city  and  temple  of  Mecca. 
The  light  of  prophecy  was  extinct ;  but  the  husbiuid  of  Fatima 
might  expect  the  inheritance  and  blessing  of  her  &ther:  the 
^rabs  had  sometimes  been  patient  of  a  female  reign;  and 
the  two  grandsons  of  the  prophet  had  often  been  fondled  in 
his  lap,  and  shown  in  his  pulpit  as  the  hope  of  his  age,  and 
the  chief  of  the  youth  of  paradise.  The  first  of  the  true  be- 
lievers might  aspire  to  march  before  them  in  this  world  and 
in  the  next ;  and  if  some  were  of  a  graver  and  more  ri^d 
cast,  the  zeal  and  virtue  of  Ali  were  never  outstripped  by  any 
recent  proselyte.  He  united  the  qualifications  of  a  poet,  a 
soldier,  and  a  saint :  his  wisdom  still  breathes  in  a  collection 
of  moral  and  rel^ious  sayings;"^  and  every  antagonist,  in 

"'  This  outline  of  the  Arabian  history  is  drawn  from  the  Bihlio- 
ihdque  Orientale  of  D'Herbelot,  (under  the  names  of  Abottbecret  (hnar 
OthmuHf  Al%  <&c. ;)  from  the  Annals  of  Abulfeda,  Abulpharaffius,  and 
£lmactn»  (under  the  proper  years  of  the  Hegira,)  and  espedaily  from 
Ockley'8  History  of  the  Saracens,  (vol  i.  p.  1—10,  116—122,  229,  249, 
868 — 872,  878 — 891,  and  almost  the  whole  of  the  second  volume.) 
Yet  we  should  weigh  with  caution  the  traditions  Of  the  hostile  sects; 
a  strenm  which  becomes  still  more  muddy  as  it  flows  farther  from  tbs 
source.  Sir  John  Chardin  has  too  faithfully  copied  the  fables  and 
errors  of  the  modem  Persians,  (Voyages,  torn,  il  p.  285 — ^250,  Ac) 

'*'  Cckley  (at  the  end  of  his  second  volume)  has  given  aa  Eogliak 
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the  combats  of  the  tongue  or  of  tlie  sword,  wha  sabdiied  by 
his  eloquence  and  valor.  From  the  first  hoar  ca  Lis  mission 
to  the  last  rites  of  his  funeral,  the  apostle  was  iMver  forsaken 
by  a  generous  friend,  whom  he  delighted  to  name  his  brother, 
his  vicegerent,  and  the  faithful  Aaron  of  a  second  Moses. 
The  son  of  Abu  Taleb  was  afterwards  reproadied  for  neglect- 
ing to  secure  his  interest  by  a  solemn  dedaration  of  his  right, 
which  would  have  silenced  all  competition,  and  sealed  his  suo- 
oession  by  the  decrees  of  Heaven.  But  the  unsuspecting  hero 
confided  in  himself:  the  jealousy  of  empire,  and  perhaps  the 
fear  of  opposition,  might  suspend  the  resolutions  of  Mahomet ; 
and  the  bed  of  sickness  was  besieged  by  the  artful  Ayesha,  the 
daughter  of  Abubeker,and  the  enemy  of  Ali  * 

The  silence  and  death  of  the  prophet  restored  the  liberty 
of  the  people ;  and  his  companions  convened  an  assembly  to 
deliberate  on  the  choice  of  his  successor.  The  hereditary 
claim  and  lofty  spirit  of  Ali  were  offensive  to  an  aristocracy 
of  elders,  desirous  of  bestowing  and  resuming  the  sceptre  by 
a  free  and  frequent  election:  the  Eoreish  could  never  be 
reconciled  to  the  proud  preeminence  of  the  line  of  Hashem ; 
the  ancient  discord  of  the  tribes  was  rekindled,  the  fugitives 
of  Mecca  and  the  auxiliaries  of  Medina  asserted  their  respec- 
dve  merits ;  and  the  rash  proposal  of  choosing  two  independ- 

version  of  169  sentences,  which  he  ascribes,  with  some  hesitation,  to 
Ali,  the  son  of  Abtt  Taleb.  His  preface  is  colored  by  the  enthusiasm 
of  a  translator ;  yet  these  sentences  delineate  a  characteristic,  though 
dark,  picture  of  human  life. 


.  *  Gibbon  wrote  chiefly  from  the  Arabic  or  Sonnhe  account  of  these 
transactioDS,  the  only  soaroes  accessible  at  the  time  when  be  composed  his 
History.  Major  Price,  writing  from  Persian  authorities,  affords  ns  the 
advantage  of  comparing  throaghont  what  may  be  fairly  considered  the 
Sbiite  Version.  Tne  Kiaey  of  Ali  is  the  constant  harden  of  their  strain. 
He  was  destined,  and,  according  to  some  accounts,  designated,  for  the 
caliphate  by  the  prophet ;  but  while  the  others  were  fiercely  pushing  their 
own  interests,  Ali  was  watching  the  remains  of  Mahomet  with  pious 
fidelity.  His  disinterested  magnanimity,  on  each  aeparate  occasion,  de- 
clined the  sceptre,  and  gave  the  noble  example  of  obedience  to  the  ap* 
pointed  caliph.  He  is  described,  in  retirement,  on  the  throne,  and  in  the 
neld  of  battle,  as  transcendently  pious,  magnanimous,  valiant,  and  humane. 
fid  lost  his  empire  through  his  excess  of  virtue  and  love  for  the  faithiii1> 
his  life  through  his  confidence  in  GhKJ,  and  submission  to  the  decrees  of 
btd. 

Compare  the  curious  account  of  this  apathy  in  Price,  chapter  iL    It  ^s  to 
be  regretted,  I  must  add,  that  Major  Price  nas  contented  himself  with  quotina 
4ilM4iaines  of  the  Persian  works  which  h«  follows,  without  any  acooaM  of 
ilaoir  character,  age.  and  authority. — M. 
G* 
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ent  caliphs  wonld  have  crashed  in  their  iti^incy  the  religioQ 
and  empire  of  the  Saracens.  The  tumult  was  appeased  hy 
the  disinterested  resolution  of  Omar,  who,  suddenly  renounc- 
ing his  own  pretensions,  stretched  forth  his  hand,  and  declareo 
himself  the  first  subject  of  the  mild  and  venerable  Abubeker  * 
The  urgency  of  the  mom^t,  and  the  acquiescence  of  the 
people,  might  excuse  this  illegal  and  precipitate  measure; 
but  Omar  himself  confessed  fi*om  the  pulpit,  that  if  any  Mul- 
sulman  should  hereafter  presume  to  anticipate  the  suffrage  of 
his  brethren,  both  the  elector  and  the  elected  would  be  worthy 
of  death."*  After  the  simple  inauguration  of  Abubeker,  he 
was  obeyed  in  Medina,  Mecca,  and  the  provinces  of  Arabia : 
the  Hashe mites  alone  declined  the  oath  of  fidelity ;  and  their 
chief^  in  his  own  house,  maintained,  above  six  months,  a  sul- 
len and  independent  reserve ;  without  listening  to  the  threats 
of  Omar,  who  attempted  to  consume  with  fire  the  habitation 
of  the  daughter  of  the  apostle.  The  death  of  Fatima,  and 
the  decline  of  his  party,  subdued  the  indignant  spirit  of  Ali : 
he  condesciended  to  salute  the  commander  of  the  faithful,  ac- 
cepted his  excuse  of  the  necessity  of  preventing  their  common 
enemies,  and  wisely  rejected  his  courteous  offer  of  abdicating 
the  government  of  the  Arabians.  After  a  reign  of  two  years, 
the  aged  caliph  was  sunlmoned  by  the  angel  of  de£ith.  In  his 
testament,  with  the  tacit  approbation  of  his  companions,  he 
bequeathed  the  sceptre  to  the  firm  and  intrepid  virtue  of 
Omar.  ^*I  have  no  occasion,"  said  the  modest  candidate,  *'for 
the  place."  ^^But  the  place  has  occasion  for  yon,"  replied 
Abubeker ;  who  expired  with  a  fervent  prayer,  that  the  God 
of  Mahomet  would  ratify  his  choice,  and  direct  the  Mussulmans 
in  the  way  of  concord  and  obedience.  The  prayer  was  not 
ineffectual,  since  Ali  himself,  in  a  life  of  privacy  and  prayer, 
professed  to  revere  the  superior  worth  and  dignity  of  bis  rival ; 
who  comforted  him  for  the  loss  of  empire,  by  the  most  flatter- 
ing marks  of  confidence  and  esteem.     In  the  twelfth  year  of 

»••  Ockley,  (Hist.  of.  the  Saracens,  vol  L  p.  5,  6,)  from  an  Arabian 
MS.,  represents  Ayesha  as  adverse  to  the  substitution  of  her  father  in 
the  place  of  the  apostle.  This  fact,  so  improbable  in  itself,  is  uuno- 
ticea  by  Abulfeda,  Al  Jannabi,  and  Al  Bochari,  the  last  of  whom 

3 notes  the  tradition  of  Ayesha  herself,  (Vit.  Mohammed,  p.  136.    Vie 
e  Mahomet,  torn.  iii.  p.  236.) 


^  Ahabeker,  the  father  of  the  virgin  Ayeahp      8t  Martin,  voi  mk  9 

8ft.— M. 
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bia  reign^  Omar  received  a  iiK>rtal  wound  from  the  hand  of  an 
asBasfiin :  he  rejected  with  equal  impartialitj  the  Qames  of 
his  son  and  of  Ali,  refused  to  load  his  conscience  with  the 
sins  of  his  successor,  and  devolved  on  m  of  the  most  respeo* 
table  companions  the  arduous  task  of  electing  a  commander 
of  the  ^thful.  On  this  occasion,  Ali  was  again  blamed  by 
his  fiiends^*'  for  submitting  his  right  to  the  judgment  of  meiit 
for  recognizing  their  juri^iction  by  accepting  a  place  among 
the  six  electors.  He  might  have  obtained  their  suffrage,  had 
he  deigned  to  promise  a  strict  and  servile  conformity,  not 
only  to  the  Koran  and  tradition,  but  likewise  to  the  determi- 
nations of  two  seniors"^  With  these  limitations,  Othman,  ^ 
the  secretary  of  Mahomet,  accepted  the  government ;  nor  was 
it  till  after  the  third  caliph,  twenty-fi>ur  years  after  the  death 
of  the  prophet,  that  Ali  was  invested,  by  the  popular  choice, 
with  the  regal  and  sacerdotal  office.  The  manners  of  the 
Arabians  retained  their  primitive  simplicity,  and  the  son  of 
Abu  Taleb  despised  the  pomp  and  vanity  of  this  world.  At 
the  hour  of  prayer,  he  repaired  to  the  mosch  of  Medina, 
clothed  in  a  thin  cotton  gown,  a  coarse  turban  on  his  head, 
his  slippers  in  one  hand,  and  his  bow  in  the  other,  instead  of 
a  walking-staff.  The  companions  of  the  prophet,  and  the 
chie&  of  the  tribes,  saluted  their  new  sovereign,  and  gave  him 
their  right  hands  as  a  sign  of  fealty  and  allegiance. 

The  mischiefs  that  flow  from  the  contests  of  ambition  are 
usually  confined  .to  the  times  and  countries  in  which  they  have 
been  agitated.  But  the  religious  discord  of  the  friends  and 
enemies  of  Ali  has  been  renewed  in  every  age  of  the  Hegira, 
and  is  still  maintained  in  the  immortal  hatred  of  the  Persians 
iXkd  Turks."*     The  former,  who  are  branded  with  the  appel- 

^"  Partlcalarly  by  his  friend  and  cousin  Abdallah,  the  son  of  Ab- 
gms,  who  died  A.  D.  687,  with  the  title  of  grand  doctor  of  the  Moslem!^, 
in  Abulfeda  he  recapitulates  the  important  occasions  in  which  Ali 
had  neglected  his  salutary  advice,  (p.  76,  vers.  Reiske ;)  and  concludes, 
(p.  86,)  O  princeps  fidelium,  absque  controversia  tu  quidem  vere  fortia 
es,  at  mops  boni  cpnsilii,  et  rerum  gerendarum  parum  callens. 

*^*  I  suspect  that  the  two  seniors  (Abulpharagius,  p.  116.  Ockley, 
torn.  i.  p.  371,)  may  signifv  not  two  actual  counsellors,  but  his  two 
predecessors,  Abubeker  and  Omar, 

"^  The  schism  of  the  Persians  is  explained  by  all  our  travellers  of 
the  last  century,  especially  in  the  iid  and  ivth  volumes  of  their  mas- 
ter, Charditt.  xJiebuhr,  though  of  inferior  merit,  has  the  advantage 
of  writing  so  late  as  the  year  1764,  (Voyages  en  Arabie,  <fcc,  torn.  iL 
Hl  208—238,)  since  the  ineffectual  attempt  of  Nadir  Shah  to  ehangt 
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Uiti<m  of  Shiites  or  sectaries,  have  earicliecl  Uie  Mahometan 
<Mreed  with  a  new  article  of  faith ;  and  if  Mahomet  be  the 
apostle,  his  companion  Ali  is  the  vicar,  of  God.  In  their  pri- 
vate converse,  in  their  public  worship,  they  bitterly  execrate 
the  three  usurpers  who  intercepted  his  indefeasible  right  to 
the  dignity  of  Imam  and  Caliph ;  and  the  name  of  Omar  ex- 
presses in  their  tongue  the  perfect  accomplishment  of  wicked- 
ness and  impiety."'  The  Sonnites,  who  aie  supported  by 
the  general  consent  and  oHhodox  tradition  of  the  Mussulmans, 
entertain  a  more  impartial,  or  at  least  a  more  decent,  opinion. 
They  respect  the  memory  of  Abubeker,  Omar,  Othman,  and 
Ali,  the  holy  and  legitimate  successors  of  the  prophet.  But 
they  assign  the  last  and  most  humble  place  to  the  husband  of 
Fatima,  in  the  persuasion'  that  the  order  of  succession  was 
determined  by  the  decrees  of  sanctity.""  An  historian  who 
balances  the  four  caliphs  with  a  hand  unshaken  by  super- 
stition, will  calmly  pronounce  that  their  manners  were  alike 
pure  and  exemplary ;  that  their  zeal  was  fervent,  and  prob- 
ably sincere;  and  that,  in  the  midst  of  riches  and  power, 
their  lives  were  devoted  to  the  practice  of  moral  and  religious 
duties.  But  the  public  virtues  of  Abubeker  and  Omar,  the 
prudence  of  the  first,  the  severity  of  the  second,  maintained 
the  peace  and  prosperity  of  their  reigns.  The  feeble  temper 
and  declining  age  of  Othman  vrere  incapable  of  sustaining  the 
weight  of  conquest  and  empire.  He  chose,  and  he  was  de- 
ceived ;  he  trusted,  and  he  was  betrayed :  the  most  deserving 
of  the  faithful  became  useless  or  hostile  to  his  government, 
and  his  lavish  bounty  was  productive  only  of  ingratitude  and 
discontent.  The  spirit  of  discord  went  forth  in  the  provinces : 
their  deputies  assembled  at  Medina;  and  the  Charegites,  the 
desperate  fanatics  who  disclaimed  the  yoke  of  subordination 

the  religion  of  tho  nation,  (see  his  Persian  History  translated  into 
French  by  Sir  William  JoniBs,  torn.  ii.  p.  5,  6,  47,  48,  144 — 155.) 

>^'  Omar  is  the  name  of  Uie  devil ;  his  murderer  is  a  saint  When 
the  Persians  shoot  with  the  bow,  they  fre<J^eDtly  cry,  *'May  this 
arrow  go  to  the  heart  of  Omarl"  (Vojages  d&  Chardin,  torn,  il  p 
289,  240,  259,  Ac) 

^^'  This  gradation  of  merit  is  distinctly  marked  in  a  creed  illustrated 
by  Rcland,  (de  Relig.  Mohamm.  L  L  p.  St;)  and  a  Sonnitis  argument 
inserted  by  Ockley,  (Hist  of  the  Saracens,  tom.  ii  p.  2S0.)  Th» 
practice  of  cursing  the  memory  of  Ali  was  abolished,  after  forty  yeojrs, 
by  the  Ommiades  themselves,  (lyHerbelot,  p.  690 ;)  and  ikara  are  few 
among  the  Turin  who  presume  to  revile  him  as  an  infidel,  (VrjrCKcii 
lie  CAuirdin,  tom.  iv.  p.  46.) 
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Mid  reason,  were  oonfooiicled  among  the  free-l»rn  Arabs,  wIm 
demanded  the  redress  of  their  wrongs  and  the  pankhmenl  of 
their  oppressors.  From  Cufa,  from  Banora,  from  E^^t, 
from  the  tribes  of  the  desert,  thej  rose  in  arms,  encamped 
aboat  a  league  from  Medina,  and  despatched  a  haughty  man- 
date to  their  sovereign,  requiring  him  to  execute  justice,  or  to 
descend  from  the  tiirone.  His  repentance  began  to  disarm 
iitd  disperse  the  insurgents ;  but  their  fury  was  rekindled  by 
the  arts  of  his  enemies ;  and  the  forgery  of  a  perfidious  secre- 
tary was  contrived  to  blast  his  reputation  and  predpitate  his 
fall.  The  caliph  had  lost  the  only  guard  of  his  predecessors, 
the  esteem  and  confidence  of  the  Moslems :  during  a  siege  of 
six  weeks  his  water  and  provisions  were  intercepted,  and  the 
feeble  gates  of  the  palace  Were  protected  only  by  the  scruples 
of  the  more  timorous  rebels.  Forsaken  by  those  who  had 
abused  his  simplicity,  the  hopeless  and  venerable  caliph  ex- 
pected the  approach  of  death :  the  brother  of  Ayesha  marched 
at  Uie  head  of  the  assassins ;  and  Othman,  with  the  Koran  in 
his  lap,  was  pierced  with  a  multitude  of  wounds.*  A  tumul- 
tuous anarchy  of  five  days  was  appeased  by  the  inauguration 
of  Ali :  his  refusal  would  have  provoked  a  general  massacre. 
In  this  painful  situation  he  supported  the  becoming  pride  of 
the  chief  of  the  Hashemites ;  declared  that  *  he  had  rather 
serve  than  reign  ;  rebuked  the  presumption  of  the  strangers ; 
and  required  the  formal,  if  not  the  voluntary,  assent  of  the 
chiefs  of  the  nation.  He  has  never  been  accused  of  prompt- 
ing the  assassin  of  Omar;  though  Persia  indiscreetly  cele- 
brates the  festival  of  that  holy  martyr.  The  quarrel  between 
Othman  and  his  subjects  was  assuaged  by  the  early  mediation 
of  Ali ;  and  Hassan,  the  eldest  of  his  sons,  was  insulted  and 
wounded  in  the  defence  of  the  caliph.  Yet  it  is  doubtful 
whether  the  father  of  Hassan  was  strenuous  and  sincere  in  his 
opposition  to  the  rebels ;  and  it  is  certain  that  he  enjoyed  the 
benefit  of  their  crime.  The  temptation  was  indeed  of  such 
magnitude  as  might  stagger  and  corrupt  the  most  obdurate 
virtue.  The  ambitious  candidate  no  longer  aspired  to  the  bar- 
ren sceptre  of  Arabia ;  the  Saracens  had  been  victorious  in  the 
East  and  West;  and  the  wealthy  kingdoms  of  Persia,  Syria, 
and  E^pt  were  the  patrimony  of  the  commander  of  the 
bithfiil. 
A  Ufe  of  prayer  and  contemplation  had  not  diillea  tW 

*  Conpwtt  Price,  p.  180.— If. 
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narual  activity  of  Ali ;  but  in  a  mature  age,  after  a  long  ra* 
perienca  of  mankind,  he  still  betrayed  in  his  cotidu<ct  the 
rashness  and  indiscretion  of  youth.*  In  the .  first  daya  of  hit 
reign,  he  neglected  to  secure,  either  by  gifts  or  fetters,'  the 
doubtful  allegiance  of  Telha  and  Zobeir,  tvro  of  the  most 
powerful  of  the  Arabian  chie&.  They  escaped  from  Medina 
to  Mecca,  ajad  from  thence  to  Bassora ;  erected  the  standard 
of  revolt ;  and  usurped  the  government  of  Irak,  or  Assyria, 
which  they  had  vainly  solicited  as  the  reward  of  their  services. 
The  mask  of  patriotism  is  allowed  to  cover  the  most  glaring 
inconsistencies ;  and  the  enemies,  perhaps  the  assassins,  of 
Othman  now  demanded  vengeance  for  his  blood.  They  were 
accompanied  in  their  flight  by  Ayesha,  the  widow  of  the 
prophet^  who  cherished,  to  the  last  hour  of  her  life,  an  im< 
placable  hatred  against  the  husband  and  the  posterity  of  Fat* 
ima.  The  most  reasonable  Moslems  were  soaadalized,  that 
the  mother  of  the  faithful  should  expose  in  a  camp  her  person 
and  character ;  f  but  the  superstitious  crowd  was  confident 
that  her  presence  would  ^nctify  the  justice,  and .  assure  the 
success,  of  their  cause.  At  the  head  of  twenty  thousand  of 
his  loyal  Arabs,  and  nine  thousand  valiant  auxiliaries  of  Oufa, 
the  caliph  encountered  and  defeated  the  superior  numbers 
of  the  rebels  under  the  walls^  of  Bassora.  |  i  Their  leaders, 
Telha  and  Zobeir,  §  were  slain  in  the  first;  battle  that  stained 
with  civil  blood  the  arms  of  the  Moslems.  |  After  passing 
through  the  ranks  to  animate .  the  troops,  Ayesha  had  chosen 
her  post  amidst  the  dangers  of  the  field.  In  the  heat- of  the 
action,  seventy  men,  who  held  the  bridle  of  her  camel,  were 
successively  killed  or  wounded;  and  the  cage  or  litter,  in 
which  she  sat,  wa9  stuck  with  javelJQs  and  darts  hke  the  quills 
of  a  porcupine.  The  venerable  captive  sustained  with  firm- 
ness the  reproaches  of  the  conqueror,  and  was  speedily  dis- 


*  Ali  had  detennincid  to  supersede  all  the  lieatenants  in  the  different  prov* 
inoes.    Price,  p.  191.    Oompare,  od  the  conduct  of  Telha  and  Zobeir,  p.  I$i3 

l  See  the  very  curious  circumstances  which  took  place  before  and  during 
her  flight.    Price,  p.  196.--M. 

X  The  Telnctaoce  of  All  to  shed  the  blood  of  true  believers  is  strikiiigly 
described  by  Major  Price's  Persian  historiaQS.    Prici;^  p.  222, — Vk- 

$  See  (in  Price)  tlie  singular  adventures  of  Zobeir.  He  was  murdened  aF> 
ter  having  abandoned  the  army  of  the  insurgents.  Telha  was  about  to  do 
Ike  same,  when  his  .leg  was  ^ienoed  with  an  arrow  by  one  of  his  own  party 
The  wound  was  mortaL    Price,  p.  222. — M. 

I  A6oording  to  Price,  two  hundred  and  eighty  of  the  Benni  Beiaaiiat 
tlone  Vnt  a  rif^ht  hand  in  this  serviee,  (p.  &^.)~M     - 
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uussed  to  her  proper  station  at  the  tomb  of  Mahomet^  vnih 
the  respect  and  tenderness  that  wa&  still  due  to  the  widow  of 
the  apostle.*  After  this  victory,  which  was  styled  the  Da^ 
of  the  Camel,  Alt  marched  against  a  more  formidable  adver* 
sarj ;  against  Moawiyah,  the  son  of  Abu  Sopfaian,  who  had 
assumed  the  title  of  caliph,  and  whose  claim  was  siipp<Mrted 
by  the  forces  of  Syria  and  the  interest  of  the  house  of  Om- 
miyah.  From  the  passage  of  Thapsacus,  the  plain  of  Siffin  "^ 
extends  along  the  western  bank  of  the  Euphrates.  On  thia 
spacious  and  level  theatre,  the  two  competitors  waged  a  des- 
altory  war  of  one  hundred  and  ten  days.  In  the  'couree  of 
ninety  addons  or  skirmishes,  the  loss  of  Ali  was  estimated  at 
twenty-five,  that  of  Moawiyah  at  forty-five,  thousand  soldiers ; 
and  the  list  of  the  slain  was  dignified  with  the  names  of  five- 
and^twenty  veterans  who  had  fought  at  Beder  under  the 
standard  of  Mahomet.  In  this  sanguinary  contest  the  lawful 
eatiph  displayed  a  superior  character  of  valor  and  humanity,  f 
Sis  troops  were  strictly  enjoined  to  await  the  first  onset  of 
the  enemy,  to  spare  their  flying  brethren,  and  to  respect  the 
bodies  of  the  dead,  and  the  chastity  of  the  female  captives. 
He  generously  proposed  to  save  the  blood  of  the  Moslems  by 
a  single  combat ;  but  his  trembling  rival  declined  the  chal- 
lenge as  a  sentence  of  inevitable  death.  The  ranks  of  the 
Syrians  were  brdken  by  the  charge  of  a  hero  who  was  mount- 
ed on  a  piebald  horse,  and  wielded  with  irresistible  force  his 
ponderous  and  two-edged  sword.     As  often  as  he  smote  a 

"*  The  plain  of  Siffia  is  determiaed  by  D'AnvUle  (I'Kuphrate  et  le 
Tigre,  p.  29)  to  be  the  Campus  Barbaricus  of  Procopius. 


*  She  was  escorted  by  a  gaai'd  of  females  disguised  as  soldiers.  Wheu 
soe  discovered  this,  Ayesba  was  asf  much  grati&ed  by  the  delicacy  of  the  ar> 
rangement,  as  she  had  been  offended  by  the  familiar  approacli  of  so  many 
men    Price,  p.  229.— M. 

t  The  Shiite  authors  have  preserved  a  noble  instance  of  Ali's  magna* 
nimky.  The  superior  generalship  of  Moawiyah  had  cut  off  the-  lirmy  of 
Ali  from  the  Euphrates;  his  soldiers  were  x>erishingiroia  want  of  water. 
Ali  sent  a  message  to  his  rival  to  request  free  access  to  the  river,  declaring 
that  ui^der  the  same  circumstances  he  would  not  allow  any  of  the  faithful, 
though  his  adversaries/ to  perish  from  thirst.  After  some  debate,  Moawi- 
yah determined  to  avail  himself  of  the  advantage  of  his  situation^  and  to 
reject  the  demand  of  Ali.  "The  soldiers  of  Ali  became  desperate;  forcecl 
their  way  through  that  part  of  the  hostile  army  which  commanded  tbo 
river ,  and  in  their  turn  entirely  cut  off  the  troops  of  Moawiyah  from  thg 
wfter.-  Moawiyah  was  reduced  to  make  the  same  snppUcatioa  to  AJi.  The 
cener^s  caliph  instantly  complied ;.  and  both  armies,  with  their  cattle,  «iif> 
(oyed  free  and  unmolested  access  tp  the.  river.    Price,  vol  i.  pt.  368.  979 
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rebel,  he  shouted  the  Allah  Acbar,  ^  God  is  victorious  F  aad 
in  the  tumult  of  a  nocturnal  battle,  he  was  heard  to  repeat 
N;^  four  hundred  times  that  tremendous  exclamation,  y  Ihe  prince 
of  Damascus  already  meditated  his  flight;  but  the  oertaio 
victory  was  snatched  from  the  grasp  of  All  by  the  disobe- 
dience and  enthusiasm  of  hb  troops.  Their  conscience  was 
awed  by  the  solemn  appeal  to  the  books  of  the  Koran  which 
Moawiyah  exposed  on  the  foremost  lances ;  and  Ali  was  com- 
pelled to  yield  to  a  disgraceful  truce  and  an  insidious  compro- 
mise. He  retreated  with  sorrow  and  indignation  to  Cufa ;  his 
party  was  discouraged ;  the  distant  provinces  of  Persia,  of  Ye- 
men, and  of  Egypt,  were  subdued  or  seduced  by  his  crafly 
rival ;  and  the  stroke  of  fanaticism,  which  was  aimed  against 
the  three  chiefs  of  the  nation,  was  ^tal  only  to  the  cousin  of 
Mahomet  In  the  temple  of  Mecca,  three  Gharegites  or  en- 
thusiasts discoursed  of  the  disorders  of  the  church  and  state : 
they  soon  agreed,  that  the  deaths  of  Ali,  of  Moawiyah,  and  of 
his  friend  Amrou,  the  viceroy  of  Egypt,  would  restore  the 
peace  and  unity  of  religion.  Each  of  the  assassins  chose  his 
victim,  poisoned  his  dagger,  devoted  his  life,  and  secretly  re- 
paired to  the  scene  of  action.  Their  resolution  was  equally 
desperate :  but  the  first  mistook  the  person  of  Amrou,  and 
stabbed  the  deputy,  who  occu{Hed  his  seat;  the  prince  of  Da- 
mascus was  dangerously  hurt  by  the  second ;  the  lawfial  caliph, 
in  the  mosch  of  Cufa,  received  a  mortal  wound  from  the  hand 
of  the  third.  He  expired  in  the  sixty-third  year  of  his  i^e, 
and  mercifully  recommended  to  his  children,  that  they  would 
despatch  the  murderer  by  a  single  stroke.*  The  sepulchre  of 
Ali"*  was  concealed  from  the  tyrants  of  the  house  of  Omrai- 
yah  ;  "*  but  in  the  fourth  age  of  the  Hegira,  a  tomb,  a  temple, 

^^*  Abulfeda,  a  moderate  Sonnite,  relates  the  different  opinionfi  con- 
cerning the  burial  of  Ali,  but  adopts  the  eepuldire  of  CvGi,  hodie  famil 
numeroque  religiose  frequentantiuia  celebratum.  This  number  is  reck- 
oned by  Niebuhr  to  amount  anQually  to  2000  of  the  dead,  and  5000 
of  the  hving,  (torn,  il  p.  208»  209.) 

"•  All  the  tyrants  of  Persia,  from  Adhad  el  Dowlat  (A.  D.  977, 

D'Herbelot,  p.  58,  59,  95)  to  Nadir  Shah,  (A  D.  1748,  Hist  de  Nadir 

Shah,  torn,  iu  p.  155,)  have  enriched  the  tomb  of  All  with  the  spoils 

■  of  the  people.    The  dome  is  copper,  with  a  bright  and  massy  gildiog, 

which  glitters  to  the  sun  at  the  cUstanoe  of  many  a  mile. 


*  His  son  Hassfttk  was  recognized  as  caliph  in  Arabia  and  Irak ;  bnt  ml 
avttrily  abdicated  the  throne,  after  six  or  neren  months,  in  &Tor  of  llg» 
wfyah     St.  Martin,  yoL  xi.  p.  375.~M. 
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a  dty,  arose  near  the  ruins  of  Ou&.*''  Maty  thoitsaiids  oftlie 
Shiites  repose  in  holy  ground  at  the  feet  of  the  vicar  of  God; 
and 'the  desert  is  vivifi^  by  the  numerous  and  annual  visits 
of  the  Persians,  who  esteem  their  devotion  not  less  meritorious 
than  the  pilgrimage  of  Mecca. 

The  persecutors  of  Mahomet  usurped  the  inheritance  of 
bis  children;  and  the  champions  of  idolatry  became  the 
supreme  hesids  of  his  religion  and  empire.  The  opposition 
of  Abu  Sophian  had  been  fierce  and  obstinate;  his  conver- 
sion was  tardy  and  reluctant ;  his  new  faith  was  fortified  by 
necessity  and  interest;  he  served,  he  fought,  perhaps  he  be- 
lieved ;  and  the  sins  of  the  time  of  ignorance  were  expiated 
by  the  recent  merits  of  the  faiftijy  of  Ommiyah.  Moawiyah, 
the  son  of  Abu  Sophian,  and  of  the  cruel  Henda,  was  digni- 
fied, in  his  early  youth,  with  the  office  or  title  of  secretary  of 
the  prophet :  the  judgment  of  Omar  intrusted  him  with  the 
government  of  Syria;  and  he  administered  that  important 
province  above  forty  years,  either  in  a  subordinate  or  supreme 
rank.  Without  renouncing  the  fame  of  valor  and  Hberality, 
he  affected  Uie  reputation  of  humanity  and  moderation:  a 
grateful  people  was  attached  to  their  benefactor;  and  the 
victorious  Moslems  were  enriched  with  the  spoils  of  Cyprus 
and  Rhodes.  The  sacred  duty  of  pursuing  the  assassins  of 
Othman  was  the  engine  and  pretence  of  his  ambition.  The 
bloody  shirt  of  the  martyr  was  exposed  in  the  mosch  of 
Damascus :  the  emir  deplored  the  &te  of  his  injured  kinsman ; 
and  sixty  thousand  Syrians  were  engaged  in  his  service  by 
an  oath  of  fidelity  and  revenge.  Amrou,  the  conqueror  of 
Egypt,  himself  an  army,  was  the  first  who  saluted  the  new 
monarch,  and  divulged  the  dangerous  secret,  that  the  Arabian 
caliphs  might  be  created  elsewhere  than  in  the  city  of  the 
prophet"*  The  policy  of  Moawiyah  eluded  the  valor  of 
his  rival ;  and,  after  the  death  of  Ali,  he  negotiated  the  abdi- 
cation of  his  sou  Hassan,  whose  mind  was  either  above  or 
below  the  government  of  the  world,  and  who  retired  without 
A  sigh  from  the  palace  of  Cufa  to  an  humble  cell  near  the 


'^^  The  citv  of  Moehed  Ali,  five  or  ast  miles  from  Hie  rains  of  Cufa, 
and  ode  hundred  and  twenty  to  the  80uth  of  Bagdad,  is  of  the  size  and 
tyrm  of  the  modem  Jerusalem.  -  Meshed  Hosein,  larger  and  more  pop* 
uloua,  is  at  the  distance  of  thirty  miles. 

'  '*  I  borrow,  oh  this  occasion,  the  strong  sense  and  expression  ot 
Tacitus,  (Hist  i.  4 :)  Evulgato  imperii  arcano  poase  imperatorem  aLM 
QMAxn  Rom«  fieri. 
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tomb  of  his  grandfather.  The  aspiring  wishes  of  the  caliph 
were  finally  crowned  by  the  important  change  of  an  elective 
to  an  hereditary  kingdom.  Some  murmurs  of  freedom  or 
fanaticism  .  attested  the  reluctance  of  the  Arabs^  and  four  citi- 
zens of  Medina  refused  the  oath  of  fidelity ;  but  the  designs 
of  Moawiyah  were  conducted  with  vigor  and  address;  and 
his  son  Yezid,  a  feeble  and  dissolute  youth^  was  proclaimed  at 
the  commander  of  the  faithful  and  the  successor  of  the  apostle 
ofGod. 

A  familiar  story  is  related  of  the  benevolence  of  one  of  the 
sons  of  Ali.  In  serving  at  table,  a  slave  had  inadvertently 
dropped  a  dish  of  scalding  broth  on  his  master:  the  heedless 
wretch  fell  prostrate,  to  deprecate  his  punishment,  and  re- 
peated a  verse  of  the  Koran :  ^  Paradise  is  for  those  >  who 
command  their  anger:" — "I  am  not  angry:" — "and  for 
those  who  pardon  oflfences :" — "  I  pardon  your  offence :" — 
"  and  for  those  who  return  good  for  evil :" — "  I  give  you 
your  liberty  and  four  hundred  pieces  of  silver."  With  an 
equal  measure  of  piety,  Hosein,  the  younger  brother  of  Has- 
aan,  inherited  a  remnant  of  his  father^s  spirit,  and  served  with 
honor  ags^inst  the  Christians  in  the  siege  of  Constantinople. 
The  primogeniture  of  the  hue  of  Hashem,  and  the  holy  char- 
acter of  grandson  of  the  apostle,  had  centred  in  his  person, 
and  he  was  at  liberty  to  prosecute  his  claim  against  Yezid, 
the  tyrant  of  Damascus,  whose  vices  he  despised,  and  whose 
title  he  had  never  deigned  to  acknowledge.  A  list  was 
secretly  transmitted  from  Cufa  to  Medina,  of  one  hundred 
and  forty  thousand  Moslems^  who  professed  their  attachment 
to  his  cause,  and  who  were  eager  to  draw  their  swords  so 
soon  as  he  should  appear  on  the  banks  of  the  Euphrates. 
Against  the  advice  of  his  wisest  friends,  he  resolved  to  trust 
his  person  and  family  in  the  hands. of  a  perfidious  people.  He 
traversed  the  desert  of  Arabia  with  a  timorous  retinue  of 
women  and  children ;  but  as  he  approached  the  confines  of 
Irak  he  was  alarmed  by  the  solitary  or  hostile  face  of  the 
country^  and  suspected  either  the  defection  or  ruin  of  his 
party.  His  fears  were  just :  Obeidollah,  the  governor  of 
Cufa,  had  extinguished  the  first  sparks  of  an  insurrection  ; 
and  Hosein,  in  the  plain  of  Kerbela,  was  encompassed  by  a 
body  of  ^ve  thousand  horse,  who  intercepted  his  communica- 
tion with  the  city  and  the  river.  He  might  still  have  escaped 
(o  a  fortress  in  the  desert,  that  had  defi^  the  power  of  Cesai 
and  ChosrocB,  and  confided  in  the  fidelity  of  the  tribe  of  Tai, 
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which  would  have  armed  ten  thousand  warrioiB  in  his  da* 
fence.  In  a  conference  with  the  chief  of  the  enemy,  he  pro« 
posed  the  option  of  three  honorable  conditions :  that  he  should 
be  allowed  to  return  to  Medina,  or  be.  stationed  in  a  frontier 
garrison  i^ainst  the  Turks,  or  safely  conducted  to  the  pres- 
ence of  Yezid.  But  the  commands  of  the  caliph,  or  his 
lieutenant^  were  stern  and  absolute ;  and  Hosein  was  informed 
Shat  he  must  either  submit  as  a  captive  and  a  criminal  to  the 
commander  of  the  feithful,  or  expect  the  consequences  of  his 
rebellion.  "Do  you  think,"  replied  he,  "to  terrify  me  with 
death!''  And,  during  the  short  recite  of  a  night,*  he  pre- 
pared with  calm  and  solemn  resignation  to  encounter  his  fate. 
He  checked  the  lamentations  of  his  sister  Fatima,  who  de- 
plored the  impending  ruin  of  his  house.  "Our  trust,''  said 
Hosein,  "  is  in  God  alone.  All  things,  both  in  heaven  and 
earth,  must  perish  and  return  to  their  Creator.  My  brother, 
my  father,  my  mother,  were  better  than  me.  and  every  Mus- 
sulman has  an  example  in  the  prophet."  He  pressed  his 
friends  to  consult  their  safety  by  a  timely  flight :  they  unan- 
imously refused  to  desert,  or  survive  their  beloved  master: 
and  their  courage  was  fortified  by  a  fervent  prayer  and  the 
assurance  of  paradise.  On  the  morning  of  the  fatal  day,  he 
mounted  on  horseback,  with  his  sword  in  one  hand  and  the 
Koran  in  the  other :  his  generous  band  of  martyrs  consisted 
only  of  thirty-two  horse  and  forty  foot ;  but  their  flanks  and 
/ear  were  secured  by  the  tent-ropes,  and  by  a  deep  trench 
which  they  had  filled  with  hghted  fagots,  according  to  the 
practice  of  the  Arabs.  The  enemy  advanced  with  reluctance, 
and  one  of  their  chiefs  deserted,  with  thirty  followers,  to 
elaim  the  partnership  of  inevitable  death.  In  every  close 
onset,  or  single  combat,  the  despair  of  the  Fatimites  was 
invincible ;  but  the  surrounding  multitudes  galled  them  from 
a  distance  with  a  cloud  of  arrows,  and  the  horses  and  men 
were  successively  slain ;  a  truce  was  allowed  on  both  sides 
for  the  hour  of  prayer ;  and  the  battle  at  length  expired  by 
the  death  of  the  last  companions  of  Hosein.  Alone,  weary, 
and  wounded,  he  seated .  himself  at  the  door  of  his  tent.  As 
he  tasted  a  drop  of  water,  he  was  pierced  in  the  mouth  with  a 
dart;  and  his  son  and  nephew,  two , beautiful  youths,  were 
killed  in  his  arms.    He  lifted  his  hands  to  heaven ;  they  were 


*  Aflooi^lng  to  Major  Price's  aitboridea,  a  much  lender  dnio  clapaed 
0^  400.  &a)— M 
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(all  of  blooa;  and  he  uttered  a  fuaeral  prayer  for  the  Imng 
and  the  dead.  In  a  transport  of  despair  his  sister  issued  frona 
the  tent,  and  adjured  the  general  of  the  Cufians,  that  he  would 
not  sufiK^r  Hosein  to  be  murdered  before  his  eyes:  a  tear 
trickled  down  his  venerable  beard;  and  the  boldest  of  his 
soldiers  fell  back  on  every  side  as  the  dying  hero  threw  him* 
self  among  them.  The  remorseless  Shamer,  a  name  detested 
by  the  faithful,  reproached  their  cowardice;  and  the  grands 
■on  of  Mahomet  was  slain  with  three-and*-thirty  strokes  of 
lances  and  swords.  After  they  had  trampled  on  his  body, 
they  carried  his  head  to  the  castle  of  Oufa,  and  the  inhuman 
ObeidoUah  struck  him  on  the  mouth  with  a  cane:  ^^Alas,^ 
exclaimed  an  aged  Mussulman,  "on  these  lips  have  I  seen 
the  lips  of  the  apostle  of  God !"  In  a  dbtant  age  and- climate, 
the  tragic  scene  of  the  death  of  Hosein  will  awaken  the  sym- 
pathy of  the  coldest  reader."*  *  On  the  annual  lEestival  of 
his  martyrdom,  in  the  devout  pilgrimage  to  his  sepulchre,  his 
Persaan  votaries  abandon  their  souls  to  the  religious  frenzy  of 
sorrow  and  indignation.*** 

"*  I  have  abridged  the  interesting  narrative  of  Ockley,  (torn,  ii  p. 
170 — ^231.)  It  is  long  and  minnte :  bat  the  pathetic,  almost  always^ 
consists  in  the  detail  of  little  circumstances. 

"*  Niebuhr  the  Dane  (Voyages  en  Arabic,  <fea,  torn,  il  p.  208,  Ac) 
is,  perhaps,  the  only  European  traveller  who  has  dared  to  visit  Meshed 
All  and  Meshed  Hosein.  The  two  sepulchres  are  in  the  hands  of  the 
Turks,  who  tolerate  and  tax  the  devotion   of  the   Persian  heretics. 


*  Tbe  aoconnt  of  Hosein's  death,  in  the.  Persian  Tarikh  Tebry,  is  rnncb 
kinger;  in  some  drcomstances,  more  pathetic,  than  that  of  Ockley,  fol- 
lowed by  Gibbon.  His  family,  after  his  defenders  were  all  slain,  perish^ 
in  saCoession  before  his  eyes.  They  had  been  cat  off  from  the  water,  and 
aoiferod  all  the  agonies  of  thirst  His  eldest  son.  Ally  Akbar,  filter  tea 
different  assaalts  on  the  enemy,  in  each  of  which  he  slew  two  or  threes 
complained  bitterly  of  his  sufferiogs  from  heat  and  thirst  "His  fa^er 
arose,  and  introdncing  his  own  tongne  within  the  parched  lips  of  his  favor* 
ite  child,  thos  endeavored  to  alleviate  his  sufferings  by  the  only  means  of 
which  his  enemies  had  not  yet  been  able  to  deprive  him."  Ally  was  slain 
and  cut  to  pieces  in  his  sight :  this  wmng  from  him  his  first  and  only  cry  ; 
then  it  was  that  his  sister  .Zeyneb  rushed  from  the  tent  Tbe  rest,  includ- 
ing his  nepheW;  fell  in  succession.  -  Hosein's  horse  was  wounded— he  fell 
to  tbe  ground.  The  hour  of  prayer,  between  noon  and  sunset,  had  arrived  i 
tlie  Lnaun  began  the  religious  duties: — as  Hoeean  prayed,  he  heard  the 
cries  of  his  infant  child  Abdallah,  only  twelve  months  old.  The  child  Mraa, 
at  his  desire,  placed  on  his  bosom :  as  he  wept  over  it,  it  was  transfixed  by 
an  arrow.  ^  Hosein  dragged  himself  to  the  Euphrates ;  as  he  slaked  hu 
burning  thirst,  his  mouth  was  pierced  by  an  arrow:  he  drank  his  own 
blood.  Wounded  in  four-and-thirty  places,  be  still  gallantlv  resisted.  A 
soldier  named  Zeraiah  gave  the  iatal  wound:  his  head  was  cut  off  by  2||« 
Jooiiieng.    Price,  p.  402,  410.— M. 
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When  the  sisters  and  childn3a  of  AH  were  brought  in  ehains 
to  the  throne  of  Damascus,  the  caliph  was  advised  to  extirpate 
the  enmity  of  a  popular  and  hostile  race,  whom  he  had  injured 
beyond  the  hope  of  reconciliation.  But  Yezid  preferred  the 
councils ,  of  mercy ;  and  the  mourning  family  was  honorably 
dismissed  to  mingle  their  tears  with  their  kindred  at  Medina. 
The  gloiy  of  martyrdom  superseded  the  right  of  primogeni- 
lure ;  antd  the  twelve  imams,"*  or  pontic,  of  the  Persian 
ereed,  aire  Ali,  Hassan,  Hosein,  and  the  lineal  descendants 
of  Hosein  to  the  ninth  generation.  Without  arms,  or  treasures, 
or  subjects,  they  successively  enjoyed  the  veneration  of  the 
people,  and  provoked  the  jealousy  of  the  reigning  caliphs: 
their  tombs,  at  Mecca  or  Medina,  on  the  banks  of  the  Euphra- 
tes, or  in  the  province  of  Chorasan,  are  still  visited  by  the 
devoUmi  of  their  sect  Their  names  were  often  the  pretence 
of  sedition  and  civil  war ;  but  these  royal*  saints  despised  the 
pomp  of  the  world :  submitted  to  the  will  of  God  and  the 
injustice  of  man ;  and  devoted  their  innocent  lives  to  the 
study  and  practice  of  religion.  The  twelfth  and  last  of  the 
Jmams,  conspicuous  by  the  title  of  Mahadiy  or  the  Guide, 
surpassed  the  solitude  and  sanctity  of  his  predecessors.  He 
concealed  himself  in  a  cavern  near  Bagdad:  the  time  and 
place  of  his  death  are  unknown;  and  his  votaries  pretend 
that  he  still  hves,  and  will  a{^ar  before  the  day  of  judgment 
to  overtJirow  the  tyranny  of.  Dejal,  or  the  Antichrist"'  In 
the  lapse  of  two  or  three  centuries,  the  posterity  of  Abbaa, 
the  unde  of  Mahomet,  had  multiplied  to  the  number  of  thirty- 
three  thousand :  "'  the  race  of  Ali  might  be  equally  prolific : 
the  meanest  individual  was  above  the  first  and  great^t  of 
princes ;  and  the  most  eminent  were  supposed  to  excel  the 
perfection  of  angels.  But  their  adverse  fortune,  and  the 
wide  extent  of  the  Mussulman  empire,  allowed  an  ample  ^sopo 

The  festival  of  the  death  of  Hosein  is  amply  described  by  Sir  John 
Ghardin,  a  traveller  whom  I  have  often  praised. 

*"  The  general  article  of  Imam,  in  FHerbelot's  Bibliothftque,  will 
indicate  the  succession;  and  the  lives  of  the  twelve  are  given  under 
their  respective  names. 

^*'  The  name  of  Antichrist  may  seem  ridiculous,  but  the  Mahome- 
tans have  liberally  borrowed  the  fables  of  every  religion,  (Sale's  Pre- 
liminary Discourse,  p.  80,  82.)  In  the  royal  stable  of  Ispahan,  twc 
horses  were  always  kept  saddled,  one  for  the  Mahadi  hunsel^  the 
Vthior  for  his  lieutenant,  Jesus  the  son  of  Mary. 

'*"  la  the  year  of  the  Hegira  200,  (A.  D.  815.)    See  D*HerbeK  V^ 
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for  every  bold  and  artful  imposture,  ^ho  claimed  afiSnity  witli 
the  holy  seed :  the  sceptre  of  the  Almohades,  in  Spain  and 
Africa;  of  the  Fatimites,  in  Egypt  and  Syria;"*  of  the 
Sultans  of  Yemen  ;  and  of  the  Sophia  of  Persia  ;*"  has  been 
consecrated  by  this  vague  and  ambiguous  title.  Under  their 
reigns  it  might  be  dangerous  to  dispute  the  legitimacy  of  their 
birth  ;  and  one  of  the  Fatimite  caliphs  silenced  an  indiscreet 
question  by  drawing  his  cimeter:  "This,"  said  Moez,  **is 
my  pedigree ;  and  these,"  casting  a  handful  of  gold  to  his 
soldiers, — ^**  and  these  are  my  kindred  and  my  children."  Ib 
the  various  conditions  of  princes,  or  doctors,  or  nobles,  or 
merchants,  or  beggars,  a  swarm  of  the  genuine  or  Petitions 
descendants  of  Mahomet  and  Ali  is  honored  with  the  appella- 
tion of  sheiks,  or  sherife,  or  emirs.  In  the  Ottoman  empire 
they  are  distinguished  by  a  green  turban ;  receive  a  stipend 
from  the  treasury;  are  judged  only  by  their  chief;  and,  how- 
ever .  debased  by  fortune  or  character,  still  assert  the  proud 
preeminence  of  their  birth.  A  family  of  three  hundred  per- 
sons, the  pure  and  orthodox  branch  c^  the  caliph  Hassan,  is 
preserved  without  taint  or  suspicion  in  the  holy  cities  of  Mecca 
and  Medina,  and  still  retains,  after  the  revolutions  of  twelve 
centuries,  the  custody  of  the  temple,  and  the  sovereignty 
of  their  native  land.  The  fame  and  merit  of  Mah6met 
would  ennoble  a  plebeian  race,  and  the  ancient  blood  of  the 
Koreish  transcends  the  recent  majesty  of  the  kings  of  the 
earth."* 

*®*  D*Herbelot,  p.  342.  The  enemies  of  the  Fatimites  disgraced 
ihem  by  a  Jewish  origia  Yet  they  accurately  deduced  their  geneal* 
ogy  from  Jaafar,  the  eizih  Imam ;  and  the  impartial  AbuUeda  allows 
(Annal.  Moslem,  p.  230)  that  they  were  owned  by  many,  qui  absque 
oontroversiE  genuini  sunt  Alidarum,  homines  propaginum  suae  gentia 
exACte  callentes.  He  quotes  some  lines  from  the  celebrated  Sclierif  or 
Jlahdij  Egone  humilitatem  induara  in  terris  hostium  ?  (I  suspect  him 
to  be  an  Edrissite  of  Sicily,)  cum  in  iEgypto  sit  Clialifa  de  geate  Alii, 
quocum  ego  communem  habeo  patrem  et  yindicem. 
.  19ft  rj^Q  kings  of  Persia  in  the  last  century  are  descended  from  Sheik 
Sefi,  a  saint  of  the  xivth  century  and  through  him,  from  Moussa 
Casscm,  the  son  of  Hosein,  the  son  of  Ali,  (Olearius,  p.  967.  Ghardin, 
tonu  iil  p.  288.)  But  I  cannot  trace  the  intermediate  degrees  in  any 
genuine  or  fabulous  pedigree.  If  they  were  truly  Fatimites,  tbey 
might  draw  their  origin  from  the  princes  of  Mazanderan,  who  reignea 
in  the  ixth  century,  (D'Herbelot,  p.  96.) 

'**  The  present  state  of  the  family  of  Mahomet  and  Ali  is  most 
■ccuntely  described  by  Demetrius  Oantemir  .(Hist.,  of  the  Othtnan 
Empire,  p.  94)  and  Niebuhr,  (t)escription  de  I'Arabie,  p.  9>-16,  W^ 
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The  talents  of  Mahomet  are  entitled  to  our  applause ;  but 
bis  suooess  has,  perhaps,  too  strongly  attracted  our  admira- 
tbn.  Are  we  surprised  that  a  multitude  of  proselytes  should 
embrace  the  doctrine  and  the  passions  of  an  eloquent  fanatic! 
In  the  heresies  of  the  church,  the  same  seduction  has  been 
tried  and  repeated  from  the  time  of  the  apostles  to  that  of  th« 
reformers.  Does  it '  seem  incredible  that  a  private  citizen 
should  grasp  the  sword  and  the  sceptre,  subdue  his  native 
country,  and  erect  a  monarchy  by  his  victorious  arms  f  lo 
the  moving  picture  of  the  dynasties  of  the  East,  a  hundred 
fortunate  usurpers  have  arisen  from  a  baser  origin,  sur- 
mounted more  ^rmidable  obstacles,  and  filled  a  larger  scope 
of  empire  and  conquest  Mahomet  was  alike  instructed  to 
preach  and  to  fight;  and  the  union  of  these  opposite  qualities, 
while  it  enhanced  his  merit,  contributed  to  his  success :  the 
operation  of  force  and  persuasion,  of  enthusiasm  and  fear, 
continually  acted  on  each  other,  till  every  barrier  yielded 
to  their  irresistible  power.  His  voice  invited  the  Arabs  to  free- 
dom and  victory,  to  arms  and  rapine,  to  the  indulgence  of  their 
darling  passions  in  this  world  and  the  other :  the  restraints 
which  he  imposed  were  requnite  to  establish  the.  credit  of  the 
prophet,  and  to  exercise  the  obedience  of  the  people ;  and 
the  only  objection  to  his  success  was  his  rational  creed  of  the 
unity  and  perfections  of  God.  It  is  not  the  propagation,  but 
the'  permanency,  of  his  religion,  that  deserves  our  wonder: 
the  same  pure  and  perfect  impression  which  he  engraved  at 
Mecca  and  Medina,  is  preserved,  after  the  revolutions  of 
twelve  centuries,  by  the  Indian,  the  African,  and  the  Turkish 
proselytes  of  the  Koran.  If  the  Christian  apostles,  8t  Peter 
or  St  Paul,  could  return  to  the  Vatican,  they  might  possibly 
inquire  the  name  of  the  Deity  who  is  worshipped  with  such 
mysterious  rites  in  that  magnificent  temple :  at  Oxford  or 
Geneva,  they  would  experience  less  surprise ;  but  it  might 
still  be  incumbent  on  Uiem  to  peruse  the  catechism  of  the 
church,  and  to  study  the  orthodox  conimentators  on  their  own 
writings  and  the  words  of  their  Master.  But  the  Turkish 
dome  of  St  Sophia,  with  an  increase  of  splendor  and  size, 
represents  the  humble  tabernacle  erected  at  Medina  by  the 
hands  of  MahoWt  The  MahometaAS  have  uniformly  with- 
stood the  temptation  of  reducing  the  object  of  their  faith  and 

4cl)    It  is  much  to  be  lamented,  that  the  Danish  traveller  was  unable 
taimrchaae  the-chreDicles-ef  Arabia.  *    ' 
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devotion  to  a  le^dl  mth  ,ih^  amm  Jtud  imagination  of 
^I  believe  iu  one  God,  and  Mahomet  the  apostle  of  God,"  is 
the  simple  and  invariable  profession  of  Islam.  The  intellee* 
1«ial  image  of  the  Deity  has  never  been  degraded  by  any  vis- 
ible idpl ;  the  honors  of  the  prophet  have  never  transgressed 
the  measure  of  human  virtue;  and  his  living  precepts  have 
restnuped  the  gratitude  of  his  disciples  within  the  bounds  of 
reason  and  religion.  The  votaries  of  Ali  have,  indeed,  con- 
secrated the  memory  of  their  hero,  his  wife,  and  his  children ; 
and  some  of  the  Persian  doctors  pretend  that  the  divine 
essence  was  incarnate  in  the  person  of  the  Imams ;  but  their 
superstition  is  universally  condemned  by  the  Sonnites ;  and 
their  impiety  has  afforded  a  seasonable  warning  against  the 
worship  of  saints  and  martyrs.  The  metaphysical  questions 
on  the  attributes  of  God,  and  ihe  hberty  of  man,  have  been 
agitated  in  the  schools  of  the.  Mahometans,  as  well  as  in  those 
of  the  Christians;  but  among  the  former  they  have  never 
engaged  the  passions  of  the  people,  or  disturbed  the  tranquil* 
lity  of  the  state.  Tho  cause  of  this  important  differetice- may 
be  found  in  the  separation  or  union  of  the  iregal  Und  sacerdo- 
tal characters.  It  was  the  interest  of  the  caliphs,  the  succes- 
sors of  the  prophet  and  commanders  pf  the  faithful,  to  repress 
and  discourage  all  religious  innovations:  the  order,  the, disci- 
pline, the  temporal  and  spiritual  ambition  of  the  clergy,  are 
unknown  to  the  Moslems ;  and  the  sages  of  the  law  are  the 
guides  of  their  oonseience  and  the  oracles  of  their  faith. 
From  the  Atlantic  to  the  Ganges,  the  Koran  is  acknowledged 
as  the  fundamental  code,  not  only  of  theology,  -  but  of  dvil 
and  criminal  jurisprudence ;  and  the  laws  which  regulate  the  . 
actions  and  the  property  of  mankind  are  guarded  by  th^  itiM« 
lible  and  immutable  sanction  of  the  will  of  God.  This  reli- 
gious servitude  is  attended  with  some  practical  difsad vantage ; 
the  illiterate  legislator  had  .  been .  often  misled  b^  his  own 
prejudices  and  those  of  his  xx>untry ;  and  the  mstitutions 
of  the  Arabian  desert  may  be  ill  adapted  to  the  ivealth  and 
numbers  of  Ispahan  and  Constantinople.  On  these  occanona^ 
the  Cadhi  respectfully  places  on  his  head  the  holy  volume, 
and  substitutes  a  dexterous  interpref^ation  more  apposite  tc 
the  principles  of  equity,  and  the  manners  and  pohcy  of  the 
times. 

His  beneficial  or  pernicious  influence  on  the  public  happi- 
iMss  is  the  last  consideration  in  the  character  of  MahomeU 
the  most  bitter  or  most  bijfoted  of  his  Christian   or  Jewiak. 
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foes  will  BvoiAy  allow  that  he  assumed  a  false  cominissicn  to 
inculcate  a  salutaiy  doctrine,  less  perfect  only  than  their  own. 
He  piously  supposed,  as  the  hasis  of  his  religion,  the  truth  and 
sanctity  of  their  prior  revolutions,  the  virtues  and  miracles  of 
their  founders.  The  idols  of  Arabia  were  broken  before  the 
throne  of  God ;  the  \Aood  Of  human  victims  was  expiated  by 
prayer,  and  fasting,  and  alms,  the  laudable  or  innocent  arts  of 
devption;  and  his  rewards  and  punbhments  of  a  future  life 
wer^  painted  by  tba  imi^es  most  congenial  to  an  ignorant  and 
camaL  generation*  Mahomet  was,  perhaps,  incapable  of  dic- 
tating a  moral  and  political  system  for  the  use  of  his  country- 
men :  but  he  breathed  among  the  fiiithful  a  spirit  of  charity 
and  firiendship ;  recommended  the  practice  of  the  social  virtues ; 
and  chedkedf  by  his  laws  and  preOepts,  the  thirst  of  revenge, 
and  the  oppression  of  widows  and.Mphans.  The  hostile  tribes 
w^^  united  in  faith  and  obedience,  and  the  valor  which  had 
been  idly  spent  in  domestic  quarrels  was  vigorously  directed 
igainst  a  foreign  enemy.  Had  the  impulse  b^n  less  powerfiil, 
Arabia,  free  at  home  and  formidable  abroad,  might  have  flour- 
ished under  a  autoession  of  her  native  monarchs.  Her  sov- 
ereignty-was lost  by  the  extent  and  rapidity  of  conquest  The 
eolonies  jof  the  nation  were  scattered  over  the  East  and  West, 
and  their  blood  was  mingled  with  the  blood  of  their  converts 
and  captives.  Aflter  the  leign  of.  three  caliphs,  the  throne  was 
transported  from  Medina  to  the  valley  of  Damascus  and  the 
banks  of  the  Tigris ;  the  holy  cities  were  violated  by  impious 
war;  Arabia  was  ruled  by  the  rod  of  a  subject,  perhaps  of  a 
stranger ;  and  the  Bedoweens  of  the  desert,  awakening  from 
their  dream  of  dominion,,  resumed  their  old  and  solitary  inde- 
pendence.**^ 

'*^  The  writers  of  the  Modem  UniverMil  History  (vols.  i.  and  ii.) 
have  oompile|d»  in  8S0  folio  pages,  the  life  of  Mahomet  and  the  annals 
of  the  cahphs.  They  enjoyed  the  advantage  of  reading,  and  some- 
times correcting,  the  Arabic  text;  yet,  notwithstanding  their  high- 
sounding  boasts^  I  cannot  find,  after  the  conclusion  of  my  work,  that 
ihey  bav9  afforded  me  mnch  (if  any)  additional  information  The  dull 
masB  is  not  quickened  by  a  spark,  of  philosojahy  or  taste;  and  the 
MipUers  indulge  the  criticism  of  acrimonious  bigotir  against  Boulaia- 
vilUerSy  3ale,  Gagnier,  and  all  who  have  treated  Mimomet  with  taTor^ 
or'  even  justice.' 

TOUV. — ^H 
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CHAPTER   LI. 

rDS  CONQUEST   OV  PERSIA,  STBIA,  XOTFT,  AFRIGi,  AND   S^AflT^ 
BT  THE  ARABS  OR  SARACENS. — ^EMPnUB  OF  THE   CAUPH8,  OB 

SUCCESSORS   OF  MAHOMET. STATE  OF  THE  CHRISTIANS,  AC, 

UNDER  THEIR  GOVERNMENT. 

The  revolution  of  Arabia  had  sot  changed  the  character 
of  the  Arabs :  the  death  of  Mahomet  was  the  signal  of  inde- 
pendence ;  and  the  hasty  structure  of  his  power  and  religion 
tottered  to  its  foundations.  A  small  and  faithful  band  of  his 
primitive  disciples  had  listened  to  his  eloquence,  and  shared 
his  distress ;  had  fled  with  the  apostle  from  the  persecution  of 
Mecca,  or  had  received  the  fugitive  in  the  walls  of  Medina. 
The  increasing  myriads,  who  acknowledged  Mahomet  as  their 
king  and  prophet^  had  been  compelled  by  his  arms,  or  allured 
by  his  prosperity.  The  polytheists  were  confounded  by  the 
simple  idea  of  a  solitary  and  invisible  God ;  the  pride  of  the 
Christians  and  Jews  disdained  the  yoke  of  a  mortal  and  con- 
temporary legislator.  The  habits  of  faith  and  obedience 
were  nofr  sufficiently  confirmed ;  and  many  of  the  new  con- 
Terts  regretted  the  venerable  antiquity  of  the  law  of  Moses , 
or  the  rites  and  mysteries  of  the  Catholic  church ;  or  the  idols, 
the  sacrifices,  the  joyous  festivals,  of  their  Pagan  ancestors. 
The  jarring  interests  and  hereditary  feuds  of  the  Arabian 
tribes  had  not  yet  coalesced  in  a  system  of  union  and  sub- 
ordination ;  and  the  Barbarians  were  impatient  of  the  mildest 
and  most  salutary  laws  that  curbed  their  passions,  or  violated 
their  customs.  They  submitted  with  reluctance  to  the  reli- 
gious precepts  of  the  Eoran,  the  abstinence  from  wine,  the 
fast  of  the  Ramadan,  and  the  daily  repetition  of  five  prayers ; 
and  the  alms  and  tithes,  which  were  collected  for  tie  treasury 
of  Medina,  could  be  distinguished  only  by  a  name  from  the 
payment  of  a  perpetual  and  ignominious  tribute.  The  exam- 
ple of  Mahomet  had  excited  a  spirit  of  &naticism  or  imposture, 
and  several  of  his  rivals  presumed  to  imitate  the  conduct,  and 
defy  the  authority,  of  the  living  prophet  At  the  head  of  the 
fugitives  and  aupnliarieSy  the  first  caliph  was  reduced  to  til* 
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dties  of  Mecca,  Medina,  and  Tayef ;  and  perhaps  tho  Koreisb 
would  have  restored  the  idols  of  the  Caaba,  if  their  levity  had 
not  been  checked  bv  a  seasonable  reproof.  ^  Ye  men  of 
Mecc%  will  ye  be  the  last  to  embrace,  and  the  first  to  aban- 
don, the  religion  of  Islam?"  After  exhordng  the  Moslems 
to  coufid<3  ip  the  aid  of  God  and  his  apostle,  Abubeker  resolved, 
by  a  vigorcas  attack,  to  prevent  the  junction  -of  the  rebels. 
The  women  and  children  were  safely  lodged  in  the  cavities 
of  the  mountains :  the  warriors,  marching  under  eleven  ban- 
ners, di£fused  the  terror  of  their  arms;  and  the  appearance 
of  a  military  force  revived  and  confirmed  the  loyalty  of 
the  fiiithful.  The  inconstant  tribes  accepted,  with  humble 
0^  repentance,  the  duties  of  prayer,  and  &sting,  and  alms ;  and, 
/  after  some  examples  of  success  and  severity,  the  most  daring 
apostates  fell  prostrate  before  the  sword  of  the  Lord  and  of 
Galed.  In  the  fertile  province  of  Yemanah,^  between  the 
Red .  Sea  and  the  Gulf  of  Persia,  in  a  city  not  inferior  to 
Medina  itself  a  powerful  chief  (his  name  was  Moseilama)  had 
assumed  the  character  of  a  prophet,  and  the  tribe  of  Haniia 
listened  to  his  voice.  A  female  prophetess*  was  attracted 
by  his  reputation ;  the  decencies  of  words  and  actions  were 
spumed  by  these  favorites  of  Heaven  ;*  and  they  employed 


^  See  the  description  of  the  city  and  country  of  Al  Tamanah,  in  Abul- 
feda,  Descript.  Arabise,  p.  60,  61.  Li  the  xiiith  century,  there  were 
8ome  mins,  and  a  few  palms ;  hot  in  the  present  century,  the  same 
ground  is  occupied  by  the  visioDS  and  arms  of  a  modem  pronhet,  whoe^ 
tenets  are  imperfectly  known,  (Niehuhr,  Description  de  TArabie,  p. 
296—302.) 

'  The  first  salutation  may  be  transcribed,  but  cannot  be  translated. 
It  was  thus  that  Moseilama  said  or  sung  :— 

Sarge  tandem  itaqne  strenue  permolenda ;  nam  stratus  ttbl  thoru*  esL 

Aut  in  propatalo  tentorio  il  vetis,  aut  in  abditiore  enbienlo  si  malts ; 

Ant  suplnam  te  hmnl  •xpomclam  foatigabo,!!  Y«lia,  aat  si  matis  maaibai  fwdi* 

btisque  nixam. 
Ant  si  Tetis  ejus  (PrM|n)  gemino  tricnte.  ant  si  malls  totas  renlam. 
Imo,  totna  venltn,  O  Apoatofe  Del,  clamabat  fcDmina.    Id  Ipaum,  dicebat 
Moseilama,  niihi  quoqae  snggessit  Dens. 

The  prophetess  Segjah,  after  the  fell  of  her  lover,  returned  to  idolatry ; 
but  under  the  reign  of  Moawiyah,  she  became  a  Mussulman,  and  died 
at  Bassora,  (Abcdfeda,  AnnaL  vers.  Reiske,  p.  68.) 


*  Thill  extraordinary  woman  was  a  Christian;  she  was  at  the  head  of  a 
muBerocLS  and  fiourishingr  sect ;  Moseilama  professed  to  reco|;;nise  her  hi* 
spiration.  In  a  personal  interview  he  proposed  their  marriage  and  the 
naion  of  their  sects.  The  handsome  person,  the  impassioned  eloqnence^ 
tad  the  arte  of  Moseilama.  triamobed  over  the  virtao  of  the  propheiew^ 
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■^yeral  days  in  mystic  and  amorous  converse.  An  obscure 
sentence  of  his  Koran,  or  book,  is  yet  extant ;'  and  in  the  pride 
of  his  mission,  Moseilama  condescended  to  offer  a  partition  of 
the  earth.  The  proposal  was  answered  by  Mahomet  with 
contempt ;  but  the  rapid  progress  of  the  impostor  awakened 
the  fears  of  his  successor:  forty  thousand  Moslems  were  as- 
sembled under  the  standard  of  Caled ;  and  th&  existence  of 
their  faith  was  resigned  to  the  event  of  a  decisive  battle.^  In 
the  first  action  they  were  repulsed  by  the  loss  of  twelve  hun- 
dred men ;  but  the  skill  and .  perseverance  of  their  general 
prevailed  *.  their  defeat  was  avenged  by  the  slaii^hter  of  ten 
thousand  infidels;  and  Moseilama  himself  was  pierced  by  an 
^Ethiopian  slave  with  the  same  javelin  which  had  mortally 
wounded  the  uncle  of  Mahomet.  The  various  rebels  of 
Arabia^  without  a  chief  or  a  cause,  were  speedily  suppressed 
by  the  power  and  discipline  of  the  risiag  monarchy ;  and  tho 
whole  nation  again  professed,  and  more  steadfastly  held,  the 
religi^m  of  the  Koran.  The  ambition  of  the  calipbs  provided 
an  immediate  exercise  for  the  restless  spirit  of  the  Saracens : 
their  valor  was  united  in  the  prosecution  of  a  holy  war ; 
and  their  enthusiasm  was  equally  confirmed  by  opposition 
and  victonr. 

From  the  rapid  conquests  of  the  Saracens  a  presumption 
will  naturally  arise,  that  the  caliphsf  commanded,  in  person 
the  armies  of  the  faithful,  and  sought  the  crown  of  martyrdom 
in  the  foremost  r^nks  of  the  battle.  The  courage  of  Abubeker,^ 
Omar/  and  Othman,'  had  indeed  been  tried  in  the  persecution 
md  wars  of  the  prophet ;  and  the  personal  assurance  of  pam- 

'  See  this  text,  which  demonstrates  a  God  from  the  work  of  genera- 
Joii,  in  Abulpharagius  (Specimen  Hist  Arabum,  p.  13,  and  Dynast  p. 
103)  and  Abulfeda,  (Aunal  p.  63.) 

*  His  reign  in  Eutvchius^  torn.  ii.  p.  251.  Elnlacin,  p.  18.  Abil 
>haragius,  p.  108.    Atulfeda,  p.  60.     D'Herbelot,  p.  68. 

*  His  reign  in  Kutychius,  p.  264.  Elmacia,  p.  24.  Abulpharagius, 
p.  110.    Abulfeda,  p.  66.    D'Herbelot,  p^  686. 

*  His  reign  in  Eutychius,  p.  ^28.  Elmacio,  p.  36.  Abulpharagius, 
Z  116.    Abulfeda,  p.  75.    D'Herbelot,.  p.  695. 

4vho  was  rejected  with  scorn  by  her  lover,  and  by  her  notorioos  nnchastlty 
lost  her  influence  with  her  own  followers.  Gibbon,  with  that  propensity  toe 
•jommbn,  especially  in  his  later  volumes,  has  aelected  only  the  grosser  piri 
of  this  singular  adventure. — ^M. 

*  Oompare  a  long  account  of  this  battle  in  Price,  p.  42. — M. 

t  la  Arabic,  ''  sucoessors."  V.  Hanamer  Geachichte  der  -AaMa  pw  tt 
-41. 
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dise  :in'iist  liave  tiaught  them  to  clespise  the  pleasures  and  daiiK 
gers  of  the  present  world.  But  they  ascended  the  throne  in  a 
Tenerable  or  mature  i^e ;  and  esteemed  the  domestic  cares  of 
religion  and  justice  the  most  important  duties  of  a  sovereign. 
Except  the  presence  of  Omar  at  the  si^  of  Jerusalem,  their 
longest  expeditions  were  the  frequent  pilgrimage  from  Medina 
to  Mecca ;  and  they  calmly  received  the  tidings  of  victory  as 
they  prayed  or  preached  before  the  sepulchre  of  the  prophet. 
The  austere  and  frugal  measure  of  their  lives  was  the  effect 
of  YiPtue  or  habit,  and  the  pride  of  their  simplicity  insulted 
the  vain  magnificence  of  the  kings  of  the  earth.  When  Abu- 
beker  assumed  the  office  of  caliph,  he  enjoined  his  daughter 
Ayesha  to  take  a  strict  account  of  his  private  patrimony,  that 
it  might  be  evident  whether  he  were  enml^d  or  impoverished 
by  the  service  of  the  state.  He  thought  himself  entitled  to  a 
stipend  of  three  pieces  of  gold,  with  the  pufl^ient  maintenance 
of  a  siligle  camel  and  a  black  slave;  hut  on  the  Friday  of 
each  week  he  distributed  the  residue  of  his  own  and  the  pub- 
lic money,  first  to  the  most  worthy,  and  then  to  the  most  indi- 
gent, of  the  Moslems.  The  remains  of  his  wealth,  a  coarse 
garment,  and  five  pieces  of  gold,  were  delivered  to  his  suc- 
cessor, who  lamented  with  a  modest  sigh  his  own  inability  to 
equal  such  an  admirable  model.  Yet  the  abstinence  and 
humility  of  Omar  were  not  inferior  to  the  virtues  of  Abubeker : 
his  food  consisted  of  barley  bread  or  dates ;  his  drink  was 
water ;  he  preached  in  a  gown  that  wa^  torn  or  tattered  in 
twelve  places ;  and  the  Per^an  satrap,  who  paid  his  homage 
to  the  conqueror,  found  him  asleep  amon<;  the  beggars  on  the 
steps  of  the  mosch  of  Medina.  (Economy  is  the  source  of 
liberality,  and  the  increase  of  the  revenue  enabled  Omar  to 
establish  a  just  and  perpetual  reward  for  the  past  and  present 
services  of  the  ^ithful.  Careless  of  his  own  emolument,  he 
assigned  to  Abbas,  the  uncle  of  the  prc^het,  the  first  and  most 
ample  allowance  of  twenty-five  thousand  drachms  or  piecen 
of  silver.  Five  thousand  were  allotted  to  each  of  the  aged 
warriors,  the  relics  of  the  field  of  Beder ;  and  the  last  and 
meanest  of  the  companions  of  Mahomet  was  distinguished  by 
^  the  annual  reward  of  three  thousand  pieces.  One  thousand 
was  the  stipend  of  the  veterans  who  had  fought  in  the  first 
battles  against  the  Greeks  and  Persians ;  and  the  decreasing 
pay,  as  low  as  fifty  pieces  of  silver,  was  adapted  to  the 
req>ectire  merit  and  seniority  of  the  soldiers  of  Omar.  Un« 
der  his  reign,  and  that  of  his  predecessor,  the  oonquerois  of 
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Iho  East  wero  the  trusty  servants  of  God  and  the  people ;  the 
mass  of  the  public  treasure  was  consecrated  to  the  expenses  of 
peace  and  war ;  a  prudent  mixture  of  justice  and  bounty  main- 
tained the  discipline  of  the  Saracens,  and  they  united,  by  a 
rare  felicity,  the  despatch  and  execution  of  despotism  with  the 
equal  and  fruj^l  maxims  of  a  republican  government  The 
heroic  courage  of  Ali,^  the  consummate  prudence  of  Moawiyah/ 
excited  the  emulation  of  their  subjects ;  and  the  talents  which 
had  been  exercised  in  the  school  of  civil  discord  were  more 
usefully  applied  to  propagate  the  &ith  and  dotninion  of  the 
prophet  In  the  sloth  and  vanity  of  the  palace  of  Damascus, 
the  succeeding  princes  of  the  house  of  Ommiyah  were  alike 
destitute  of  the  qualifications  of  statesmen  and  of  saints/  Yet 
the  spoils  of  unknown  nations  were  continually  laid  at  the  foot 
of  their  throne,  and  the  uniform  ascent  of  the  Arabian  great- 
ness must  be  ascribed  to  the  spirit  of  the  nation  rather  than 
the  abilities  of  their  chiefs.  A  large  deduction  must  be  al- 
lowed for  the  weakness  of  their  enemies.  The  birth  of  Ma- 
homet was  fortunately  placed  in  the  most  degenerate  and  dis- 
orderly period  of  the  Persians,  the  Romans,  and  the  Barbarians 
of  Europe :  the  empires  of  Trajan,  or  even  of  Constantine  or 
Charlemagne,  would  have  repelled  the  assault  of  the  naked 
Saracens,  and  the  torrent  of  fanaticism  might  have  been  ob- 
scurely lost  in  the  sands  of  Arabia. 

In  the  victorious  days  of  the  Roman  republic,  it  had  been 
the  aim  of  the  senate  to  confine  their  councils  and  legions  to 
a  single  war,  and  completely  to.  suppress  a  first  enemy  before 
they  provoked  the  hostilities  of  a  second.  These  timid  max- 
ims of  policy  were  disdained  by  the  magnanimity  or  enthu- 
ptasm  of  the  Arabian  caliphs.  With  the  same  vigor  and  suo- 
vess  they  invaded  the  successors  of  Augustus  and  those  of 
Artaxerxes;  and  the  rival  monarchies  at  the  same  instant 
became  the  prey  of  an  enemy. whom  they  had  been  so  long 
accustomed  to  despise.  In  the  ten  years  of  the  administration 
of  Omar,  the  Saracens  reduced  to  his  obedience  thirty-six  thou- 

^  His  roign  in  Eutychius,  p.  S48.  Elmacin,  p.  61.  AbulpharaginB, 
p.  117.    Abulfeda,  p.  88.    D^Herbelot,  p.  89. 

.  *  His  reign  in  Eutychius,  p.  844.  Eunadn.  p.  54.  Abulpharagius, 
p  128.    Abulfeda,  p.  101.    D'Herbelot,  p.  586. 

'  Their  reigns  in  Eutychius,  torn.  ii.  p.  SCO — 895.  Elmadn,  p.  59— 
108.  Abulphan^us,  Dynast,  ix.  p.  124—189.  Abolfeda,  p.  Ill — ^141. 
D'Herbelot,  Bibliothdque  Orientale,  p.  691,  and  the  partacnhur  wtikim 
of  the  Ommiadea. 
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sand  cities  or  castles,  destroyed  four  thousand  churclies  oi 
temples'  of  the  unbelievers,  and  edified  fourteen  hundred 
tnoschs  for  the  exercise  of  the  religion  of  Mahomet.  One 
hundred  years  after  his  flight  ^m  Mecca,  the  arms  and  the 
reign  of  hia  successors  extended  from  India  to  the  Atlantio 
Ocean,  over  the  various  and  distant  provinces,  which  may  be 
comprised  under  the  names  o^  I.  Persia;  IL  Syria;  ELL 
B^ypt;  IV.  Africa;  and,  V,  Spain.  Under  this  general 
division,  I  shall  proceed  to  unfold  these  memorable  transac* 
tions ;  despatching  with  brevity  the  remote  and  less  interest- 
ing conquests  of  the  East,  and  reserving  a  fuller  narrative  for 
those  domestic  countries  which  had  been  included  within  the 
pale  of  the  Roman  empire.  Yet  I  must  excuse  my  own  de* 
fects  by  a  just  complaint  of  the  blindness  and  insufficiency  of 
my  guides.  The  Greeks,  so  loquacious  in  controversy,  have 
not  been  anxious  to  celebrate  the  triumphs  of  their  enemies.'* 
After  a  century  of  ignorance,  the  first  annals  of  the  Mussul- 
mans were  collected  in  a  great  measure  from  the  voice  of 
tradition."  Among  the  numerous  productions  of  Arabic  and 
Persian  literature,^'  our  interpreters  have  selected  the  imper«- 

*•  For  the  viith  and  viiith  century,  we  have  scaroelj  any  original 
evidence  of  the  Byzantine  historians,  except  the  chronicles  of  The* 
ophanes  (Theophanis  Confessoris  Chronographia,  Gr.  et  Lat'  cum 
Dotis  Jacobi  Goan  Paris,  1666,  in  folio)  and  the  Abridgment  of  Niceph- 
orus,  (Nieephori  Patriarcbie  0.  P.  Breviarium  Historicum,  Gr.  et 
Lat  Paris,  1648,  in  folio,)  who  both  lived  in  the  beginning  of  the 
ixth  century,  (see  Hanckius  de  Scriptor.  Byzaut.  p.  200 — 246.)  Their 
contemporary,  Photius,  does  not  seem  to  be  more  opulent  After 
praising  the  style  of  Kicephorus,  he  adds,  Kal  5'X<as  iroXXov;  ian  rw^ 

irpd   airoB  drroKpmrr6fieyos  r^Ss    r^i    Itrropias   t9    cvyypa^^f  and  only  COm- 

plains  of  his  extreme  brevity,  (Phot.  Bibliot  Cod.  Ixvi.  p.  100.)  Some 
additions  may  be  gleaned  from  the  more  recent  histories  of  Cedrenus 
and  Zonaras  of  the  xiith  century. 

"  Tabari,  or  Al  Tabari,  a  native  of  Taborestan,  a  famous  Imam  of 
Bagdad,  and  the  Livy  of  the  Arabians,  finished  his  general  history  in 
the  year  of  the  Hegira  802,  (A  D.  914.)  At  the  request  of  his 
friends,  he  reduced  a  work  of  80,000  sheets  to  a  more  reasonable  size. 
But  his  Arabic  original  is  known  only  by  the  Persian  and  Turkish 
versions.  The  Saracenic  history  of  £bn  Amid,  or  Elmacin,  is  said 
to  be  an  abridgment  of  the  great  Tabari,  (Ockley's  Hist,  of  the  Sara- 
cens, vol  ii.  preface,  p.  xxxix.  and'  list  of  authors,  D'Herbelot,  p.  866, 
«70,  1014.) 

^^  Besides  the  list  of  authors  framed  by  Prideaux,  (life  of  Mahomet^ 
p.  179-^189,)  Ockley,  (at  the  end  of  his  second  volume,)  and  Petit  de 
k' Oroix,  (Hist  de  Gengiscan,>p.  626 — 560,)  we  find  in  the  Biblio- 
llikiiie  Qrientale  Tarikhy  a  catalogue  of  two  or  three  hundred  histo- 
rieH  or  dironides  of  the  East  of  which  not  more  than  three  or  four 
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feet  sketches  of  a  mote  recent  age.^'  The  art  and  genius  of 
history  have  ever  been  unknown  to  the  Asiatics ;  ^\  they  art 
ignorant  of  the  laws  of  criticism ;  and  omr  monkish  dhroiiiclei 
of  the  same  period  may  be  compared  to  their  most  popular 
works,  which  are  never  vivified  by  the  spirit  of  philosophy 
and  freedom.  The  Oriental  library  of  a  Frenchman  ^*  would 
instruct  the  most  learned  mufti  of  the  East;  and  p^haps  the 
Arabs  might  not  find  in  a  single  historian  so  clear  and  cora- 

E]*ehensive  a  narrative  of  their  own  exploits  as  that  which  will 
e  deduced  in  the  ensuing  sheets. 
I.  In  the  first  year  of  the  first  caliph,  his  lieutenant  Oaled, 
the  Sword  of  God,  and  the  scourge-  of  the  infidels,  advanced 
to  the  banks  of  the  Euphrates,  and  reduced  the  cities  of  An- 
bar  and  Hira.     Westward  of  the  ruins  of  Babylon,  a  tribe  of 

are  older  than  Tabari.  A  lively  sketch  of  Oriental  literature  is  given 
by  Beiske,  (in  his  Prodidagmata  ad  Hagji  Chalifse  librum  memorialem 
ad  calcem  Abalfed®  Tabulae  Syriie,  Lipsise,  1776;)  but  his  project 
and  tlie  French  version  of  Petit  de  la  Croix  (Hist,  de  Timur  Bee,  torn, 
i.  preface,  p.  xlv.)  have  fallen  to  the  ground. 

''  The  particular  historians  and  geographers  will  be  occasionally  in- 
troduced.  The  four  following  titles  represent  the  Annals  which  have 
guided  me  in  this  general  narrative.  1.  Annale»  Shdyehii,  P(Uriareha 
Alexandrinit  ab  Edmardo  Foeockio^  Oxon.  1666,  2  vols,  in  4ta  A  pom.- 
pous  edition  of  an  indifferent  author,  translated  by  Pocock  to  gratify 
the  Presbyterian  prejudices  of  his  friend  Selden.  2.  ffistoria  Saror 
ceniea  Georgii  Elmaciniy  opera  et  studio  HionuB  Mrpenii^  in  4to.,  Lugd, 
Batavorum,  1625.  He  is  said  to  have  hastily  translated  a  corrupt 
MS.,  and  his  version  is  often  deficient  in  style  and  sense,  8.  IRstoria 
compendiosa  DynoBtiarxtm  a  Qregorio  Abulpharagio^  interprete  Edwaxdo 
PococJnOy  in  ito.,  Oxon.  1663.  More  useful  for  the  literary  than  the 
civil  history  of  the  East.  4.  AbtUfeda  AmuUes  Modemid  ad  Ann, 
HegircB  ccccvl  a  Jo.  Jac.  Reiakey  in  4to.,  lApdcRy  I75i.  The  best  of  our 
chronicles,  both  for  the  original  and  version,  yet  how  far  below  the 
name  of  Abulfeda !  We  know  that  he  wrote  at  Hamah  in  the  xivth 
century.  The  three  former  were  Christians  of  the  xth,  xiith,  and 
xiiith  centuries;  the  two  first,  natives  of  E^ypt;  a  Melchite  patriardi, 
and  a  Jacobite  scribe. 

^*  M.  D.  Guignes  (Hisi  des  Huns,  torn,  i  pref.  p.  xix.  xx.)  has 
characterized,  with  truth  and  knowledge,  the  two  sorts  of  Arabian 
historians — the  dry  annalist,  and  the  tumid  and  flowery  orator. 

"  Bibliothdque  Orientale,  par  M.  B'Herbelot,  in  folio,  Paiia,  1697. 
For  the  character  of  the  respectable  author,  consult  his  friend  Theve- 
not,  (Voyages  du  Levant,  part  i.  chap.  1.)  His  work  is  an  agreeable 
miscellany,  which  must  gratify  every  taste ;  but  I  never  can  d^est  ths 
aljjhabetical  order ;  and  I  find  him-  more  satisfactory  in  the  Peniaa 
than  the  Arabic  history.  The  recent  supplement  from  tlie  papers  of 
MM.  Visdelou,  and  GalUnd,  (in  iblio,  La  Uaye,  1779,)  is  of  a  difififMl 
cast,  a  medley  of  tales,  proverbs,  and  Chinese  antiqnities. 
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«edftiitaiy  Arabs  had  fixed  tbemselves  on  the  verge  of  the 
desert;  and  Hira  was  the  seat  of  a  race  of  kings  who  had 
embrooed  the  Christian  religion,  and  reigned  abQve  six  hun* 
died  years  under  the  shadow  of  the  throne  of  Persia.^'  The 
last  of  the  Mondars*  was  defeated  and  shun  by  Oaled ;  his  son 
was  sent  a  captive  to  Medina;  his  nobles  bowed  before  the 
Bucoessor  of  the  prophet;  the  people  was  tempted  by  the 
example  and  success  of  their  countrymen;  and  the  caliph 
accepted  as  the  first-fruits  of  foreign  conquest  an  annual 
tribute  of  seventy  thousand  pieces  of  gold.  The  oonqueroiB, 
and  even  thar  historians,  were  astonished  by  the  dawn  of 
their  future  greatness:  ^'In  the  same  year"  says  Elmacin, 
*^Cded  fought  many  signal  battles:  an  immense  multitude 
of  the  infidels  was  slaughtered;  and  spoils  infinite  and  innu- 
merable were  acquired  by  the  victorious  Moslems.""  But 
the  jnvincible  Oaled  was  soon  transferred  to  the  Syrian  war : 
the  invasion  of  the  Persian  frontier  was  conducted  by  less 
active  or  less  prudent  commanders:  the  Saracens  were 
repulsed  with  loss  in  the  passage  of  the  Euphrates;  and, 
though  they  chastised  the  insolent  pursuit  of  the  Magians, 
their  remaining  forces  still  hovered  in  the  desert  of  Babylon.f 

The  indignation  and  fears  of  the  Persians  suspended  for  a 
moment  their  intestine  divisions.  By  the  unanimous  sentence 
of  the  priests  and  nobles,  their  queen  Arzeipa  was  deposed ; 
the  sixth  of  the  transient  usurpers,  who  had  arisen  and  van- 
ished in  three  or  four  years  since  the  death  of  Ohosroes,  and 
the  retreat  of  Heraclias.  Her  tiara  was  placed  on  the  head 
of  Yezdegerd,  the  grandson  of  Ohosroes ;  and  the  same  »ra, 
which  coincides  with  an  astronomical  period,"  has  recorded 


*'  Pocock  will  ezpUin  the  chronology,  (Specimen  Hist  Arabum, 
p.  66—74,)  and  D'Anville  the  geography ,\rEuphrate,  et  le  Tiffre, 
p.  125,)  of  the  dynasty  of  the  Almondars.  The  English  scholar  under- 
stood more  Arabic  than  the  mufti  of  Aleppo,  (Ockley,  vol.  ii.  p.  84 ;) 
the  French  geographer  b  equally  at  home  in  every  age  and  every 
climate  of  the  world. 

"  Fecit  et  Chaled  plurima  in  hoc  anno  prsBlia,  in  quibus  vicerunt 
Mu8limi,ev  ^.nfiddium  immensft  multitudine  occisi  spolia  infinita  et 
innumera  sunt  nacti,  (Hist  Saracenica,  p.  20.)  The  Christian  annalist 
slides  into  the  national  and  compendious  term  of  infideU,  and  I  often 
adopt  (I  hope  without  scandal)  this  characteristic  mode  of  expression. 

'•  A  cycle  of  120  years,  the  end  of  which  an  intercalary  montli  o£ 

*  Eichhom  and  Sllvestre  de  Sacy  have  written  on  tlie  obiware  hbtory  ol 
IBM  IfiEindart.— M.  *  * 

t  Compare  throngfaoat  Malcolm,  toL  iL  p.  136.— M. 
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the  Mof  the  Sassanian  dynasty  iand  the  reUgion  of  Zoioa»* 
ter.^*  The  youth-  and  inexperience,  of  the  prince  (he  wai 
only  .fifteen  years  of  age)  declined  a  perilous  encounter: 
the  royal  standard  was  delivered  into  the  hands; of  his  geiieral 
Rustam ;  and  a  remnant  of  thirty  thousand  regular  troops  .was 
swelled  in. truth,  or  in  opinion,  to  one  hundred-  and  twenty 
thousand  subjects,  or  allies,  of  the  great  king.  The  Moslems, 
whose  numbers  were  reenforced  from  twelve  to  thirty  thou- 
sand, had  pitched  their  camp  in  the  plains,  of  Cadesia:  '*  and 
their  line,  though  it  consisted  of  fewer  m«n,  could  produce 
more  soldiers,  than  the  unwieldy  host  of  the  infidels.  I  shall 
here  observe,  what  I  must  often  repeat,  that  the  charge  of 
the  Arabs  was  not,  like  that  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  the 
efibrt  of  a  firm  and  compact  in&ntry :  their  militaiy  force 
was  chiefly  formed  of  cavalry  and  archers ;  and  the  engage- 
ment, which  was  often  interrupted  and  oft^n  renewed  by  sin- 
gle cotnbats  and  Hying  skirmishes,  might  be  protracted  with- 
out any  decisive  event  to  the  contiauance  of  several  days. 
The  periods  of  the  battle  of  Cadesia  were  distinguished  by 
^heir  peculiar  appellations.  The  first,  from  the  well-timed 
appearance  of  six   thousand   of   the   Syrian   brethren,    was 

80  days  supplied  the  use  of  our  Bissextile,  and  restored  the  integrity 
of  the  solar  year.  In  a  great  revoluition  of  1440  years  this  intercala- 
tion was  succefisiyely  removed  from  the  first  to  the  twelfth  month ;  but 
Hyde  and  Freret'  are  involved  in  a  profound  controversy,  whether  the 
twelve,  or  only  eight  of  these  changes  were  accomplished  before  the 
lera  of  Yeasdegerd,  which  is  imanimously  fixed  to  the  16th  of  June, 
A.  D.  682.  How  laboriously  does  the  curious  spirit  of  Europe  explore 
the  diurkest  and  most  distant  antiquities  1  (Hyae  de  Religione  Persa- 
rum,  c.  14 — 18,  p.  181 — 211.  Freret  in  the  Mem.  de  TAcademie  des 
Inscriptions,  torn,  xvl  p.  283 — 267.)    . 

"  Nine  days  after  the  death  of  Mahomet  (Yth  June,  A.  D.  682)  we 
find  the  sera  of  Yezdegerd,  (16th  June,  A.  D.  632,)  and  his  accession 
cannot  be  postponed  beyond  the  end  of  the  first  year.*  His  predeces- 
sors could  not  therefore  resist  the  arms  of  the  caliph  Omar ;  and  these 
unquestionable  dates  overthrow  the  thoughtless  chronology  of  Abul- 
pharagius.    See  Ockley's  Hist  of  the  Saracens,  voL  i.  p.  130. 

'•  Cadesia,  says  the  Nubian  geographer,  (p.  121,)  is  in  margme  soli- 
tudinis,  61  leagues  from  Bagdad,  and  two  stations  from  Cu£^  Otter 
(Voyage,  tom.  i.  p.  163)  reckons  16  leagues,  and  observes,  that  the 
I'lace  is  supplied  with  dates  and  water. 


*  The  Rezont  VzzaSk  (Price,  p.  105)  has  a  strange  accoant  of  ai»  em* 
MMty  to  Yezdegerd.  .  The  Oriental  historians  take  great  delight .  in  ttaoM 
effiMSsies.  which  give  them  an  opportimity  of  displayix^  tlieir  Asiatio  £]» 
qaeDOd.<-M. 
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denominated  the  day  of  sticcor.  The  day  ofeaneussiim  mighi 
express  the  disorder  of  one,  or  perhaps,  of  both,  of  the  coti« 
tending  armies.  The  third,  a  nocturnal  tumult,  received  the 
whimsical  mm^  of  the  night  of  barking  from  the  discordant 
clamors,  which  were  compared  to  the  inarticulate  sounds  of 
the  fiercest  animals.  The  morning  of  the  succeeding  day* 
determined  the  fate  of  Persia;  and  a  seasonable  whirlwind 
drove  a  cloud  of  dust  against  the  faces  of  the  unbelievers. 
The  clangor  of  arms  was  reechoed  to  the  tent  of  Rustam, 
who,  far  unlike  the  ancient  hero  of  his  name,  was  gently 
reclining  in  a  cool  and  tranquil  shade,  amidst  the  baggage 
of  his  camp,  and  the  train  of  mules  that  were  laden  with 
gold; and  silver.  On  the  sound  of  danger  he  started  from 
his  coudi;  but  his  flight  was  overtaken  by  a  valiant  Arab, 
who  caught  him  by  the  foot,  struck  off  his  head,  hoisted  it 
on  a  lance,  and  instantly  returning  to  the  field  of  battle, 
carried  slaughter  and  dismay  among  the  thickest  ranks  of  the 
Persians.  The  Saracens  confess  a  loss  of  seven  thousand 
five  .  hundred  men  ;f  and  the  battle  of  Oadesia  is  justly  de~ 
scribed  by  the  epithets  of  obstinate  and  atrocious.'^  The 
standard  of  the .  monarchy  was  overthrown  and  captured  in 
the  field — a  leathern  apron  of  a  blacksmith,  who  in  ancient 
tiipes  had  arisen  the  deliverer  of  Persia ;  but  this  badge  of 
heroic  poverty  was  disguised,  and  almost  concealed,  by  a  pro- 
fusion of  precious  gems.**  After  this  victory,  the  wealthy 
province  of  Irak,  or  Assyria,  submitted  to  the  caliph,  and  his 
conquests  were  firmly  established  by  the  speedy  foundation 
of  Bassora,*'  a  place  which   ever  commands  the  trade  and 

'*  AtroZy  contumax,  plus  fiemel  renovatum,  are  the  well-chosea  ex 
pressioDs  of  the  translator  of  Abulfeda,  (Reiske,  p.  69.) 

*«  ITHerbelot,  Biblioth^que  Orientale,  p.  297,  848. 

**  The  reader  may  satisfy  himself  on  the  subject  of  Bassora  br  con 
sultin|^  the  following  writers :  Geograph,  Kubiens.  p.  121.  D'Herbe- 
lot>  Biblioth^que  Orientale,  p.  192.  D  Anville,  I'Euphrate  et  le  Tigre, 
p.  ^80,  183,  145. '  Raynal,  Hist.  Philosophique  des  deuzlndes,  torn,  il 

r>.  92 — 100.  Voyages  di  Pietro  della  Valle,  torn.  iv.  p.  870—391. 
)eTaVerDier,  torn.  I  p.  240 — 247.  '■  DeThevenot,  torn.  ii.  p.  546 — ^584. 
D  Otter,  torn.  ii.  p.  45—78.    DeNiebuhr,  torn,  il  p.  172 — 199. 

*  The  day  of  cormorants,  or  according  to  another  reading  tlie  day  of  rein* 
^yroements.  It  was  the  night  which  was  called  the  night  of  snarling 
Price,  p.  114.—M. 

t  Aooording  to  Malo^m's  anthorities,  only  jthree  thousand  ;  bat  ha  adds 
'TUs'is  the  report  of  Mahotiaedan  historians,  who  have  a  mat  disjositiott 
«otli0  woBderfelr  in  relatiiig^he  first  aotioii»-of  the  faithfal "    Vti.  I  y 
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miTigatioii  of  the  Persians.  At  the  distanoe  of  fonraoora 
miles  from  the  Gulf,  the  Euphrates  and  Tigris  unite  in  a 
broad  and  direct  current,  which  is  aptly  styled  the  river  of  the 
Arabs.  In  the  midway,  between  the  junction  and  the  mouth 
of  these  famous  streams,  the  new  settlement  was  planted  on 
the  western  bank :  the  first  colony  was  composed  of  eight 
hundred  Moslems ;  but  the  influence  of  the  situation  soon 
reared  a  flourishing  and  populous  capital.  The  ur,  though 
ozoessively  hot,  is  pure  and  healthy :  the  meadows  are  filled 
with  palm-trees  and  cattle ;  and  one  of  the  adjacent  valleys 
has  been  celebrated  among  liie  four  paradises  or  gardens  of 
Asia.  Under  the  first  caliphs  the  jurisdiction  of  this  Arabian 
colony  extended  over  the  southern  provinces  of  Persia:  the 
city  has  been  sanctified  by  the  tombs  of  the  companions  and 
martyrs  ;  and  the  vessels  of  Europe  still  frequent  the  port  of 
Bassora,  as  a  convenient  station  and  passage  of  the  Indian 
trade. 

After  the  defeat  of  Oadesia,  a  country  intensected  by  rivers 
and  canals  might  have  opposed  an  insuperable  barrier  to  the 
victorious  cavaliy;  and  the  walls  of  Ctesiphon  or  Madayn, 
which  had  resisted  the  battering-rams  of  the  Romans,  would 
not  have  yielded  to  the  darts  of  the  Saracens.  But  the  flying 
Persians  were  overcome  by  the  belief,  that  the  last  day  of 
their  religion  and  empire  was  at  hand;  the  strongest  posts 
were  abandoned  by  treachery  or  cowardice;  and  the  king, 
with  a  part  of  his  family  and  treasures,  escaped  to  Hoi  wan  at 
the  foot  of  the  Median  hills.  In  the  third  month  after  the  bat« 
tie.  Said,  the  lieutenant  of  Omar,  passed  the  Tigris  without 
opposition ;  the  capital  was  taken  by  assault ;  and  the  disor- 
derly resistance  of  the  people  gave  a  keener  edge  to  the  sabres 
of  the  Moslems,  who  shouted  with  religious  transport^  ^'  This 
is  the  white  palace  of  Chosroes ;  this  is  the  promise  of  the 
apostle  of  God !"  The  naked  robbers  of  the  desert  were 
suddenly  enriched  beyond  the  measure  of  their  hope  or  knowl- 
edge. Each  chamber  revealed  a  new  treasure  secreted  wilk 
art,  or  ostentatiously  displayed ;  the  gold  and  silver,  the  vari* 
ous  wardrobes  and  precious  furniture,  surpassed  (says  Abul- 
feda)  the  estimate  of  fancy  or  numbers ;  and  another  historian 
defines  the  untold,  and  almost  infinite  mass,  by  the  &bulcus 
computation  of  three  thousands  of  thousands  of  thousands  of 
pieces  of  gold.**    Some  minute  though  curious  facts  reproMiit 

**  llent«  vix  potest  numerove  oompr«h«adi  auinta  apolim  ' 
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the  contrast  of  riches  and  ignorance.  From  the  renooto  isl- 
ands of  the  Indian  Ocean  a  large  provision  of  camphire**  had 
been  imported^  which  is  employed  with  a  mixture  of  wax  to 
lUttminata  the  palaces  of  the  East  Strangers  to  the  name 
and  propertaes  of  that  odcffiferous  gum,  the  Saracens,  mistak- 
ing it  for  salt,  mingled  the  camphire  in  their  bread,  and  were 
tistonished  at  the  bitterness  of  the  taste.  One  of  the  apart- 
ments of  the  palace  was  decorated  with  a  carpet  of  silk,  sixty 
Kubita  in  length  and  as  many  in  breadth :  a  paradise  or  gar- 
den was  depictured  on  the  ground:  the  flowers,  fruits,  and 
shrubs,  were  imitated  by  the  figures  of  the  gold  embroidery, 
and  the  colors  of  the  predous  stones ;  and  the  ample  square 
was  encircled  by  a  variegated  and  verdant  border.f  The 
A^rabian  general  persuaded  his  soldiers  to  relinquish  their 
claim,  in  die  reasonable  hope  that  the  eyes  of  the  caliph  would 
be  delighted  with  the  splendid  woiicmanship  of  nature  and 
industry.'  Begardless  of  the  merit  of  art,  and  the  pomp  of 
royalty,  the  rigid  Omar  divided  the  prize  among  his  brethren 
of  Medina :  the  picture  was  destvoyed ;  but  such  was  the  in- 
trinsic .value  of  the  materials,  that  the  share  of  Ali  alone  was 
sold  for  twenty,  thousand  dranos.  A  mule  that  carried  away 
the  tiara  and  cuirass,  the  belt  and  brackets  of  C^osroes,  was 
ovmi;aken  by  the.  pursuers ;  the  gorgeous  trophy  was  pre- 
sented to  the  comaiander  of  the  faithful ;  and  the  gravest  of 
the  companions  condescended  to  smile  when  they  beheld  the 
white  beard,  the  haiiy  arms,  and  uncouth  figure  of  the  veteran, 

Dostria  cesserint. .  Abulfeda,  p.  69.  Yet  I  stiU^^tiupect,  that  the  ortra^- 
agant  numbers  of  Elmacin  may  be  the  error,  not  of  the  text»  but  of 
the  version.  The  best  translators  from  the  Qreek,  for  instance,  I  find 
to  be  veiy  poor  arithmeticians  * 

^^  The  camphire-tree  grows  in  China  and  Japan ;  %nt  many  hundred 
weight  of  those  meaner  sorts  are  exchanged  for  a  single  pound  of  the 
more  precious  gum  of  Borneo  and  Sumatra,  (Rayiml,  Hist  Philo- 
Boph.  torn.  I  p.  862—385.  Dictionnaire  d'Hisi  Naturelle  par  Bomare. 
Miller's  Garaener's  Dictionary.)  These  may  be  the  islands  of  the 
first  climate  from  whence  the  ArabiaBS  imported  theit  camphire 
(Geograph.  Nub.  p.  34,  86.    D'Herbetot,  p.  282.)  ^ 


*  Ockley  (Hist  of  Saraoens,  vol.  i.  p.  230)  translateB  in  the  same  maii- 
Der. three  tbonaand  million  of  duoats.  See  Fortter's  Mahometanism  Un- 
veiled, YoL  ii.  p.  462 ;  who  makes  ihis  innocent  ^krabt  of  Gibbon,  in  which, 
ui  to  the  amount  of  the  plnnler,  I  ventnre  to  CDncnr,  a  gra^e  diarge  d 
isiaocaracy  and  disrespect  to  the  memory  of  Erpeoias. 

■The  Persiaa  authoritiee  of  Price  (p.  122)  maiw  the  booty  worth  thne 
handred  and  thirty  mDlions  sterliog  I — M 

t  Compare  Price,  p.  1S8/— M. 
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who  was  in  listed  with  the  spoils  of  the  Great  King.'*  The 
sack  of  Ctesiphon  was  f  allowed  by  its  desertion  and  ^adual 
decay.  The  Saracens  disliked  the  air  and  situation  of  the 
place,  and  Omar  was  advised  by  his  general  to  remove  the 
seat  of  government  to  the  western  side  of  the  Euphrates,  ih 
every  age,  the  foundation  and  ruin  of  the  Assyrian  cities  has 
been  easy  and  rapid:  the  country  is  destitute  of  stone  and 
timber;  and  the  most  solid  structures*^  are  composed  of 
bricks  baked  in  the  sun,  and  joined  by  a  cement  of  the  native 
bitumen.  The  name  of  Cufa**  describes  a  habitation  6f 
reeds  and  earth ;  but  the  importance  of  the  new  capital  was 
supported  by  the  numbers,  wealth,  and  spirit,  of  a  colony  of 
vete«*ans ;  and  their  licentiousness  was  indulged  by  ihe  wisest 
caliphs,  who  were  apprehensive  of  provoking  the  revolt  of  a 
hundred  thousand  swords  :  "  Ye  men  of  Cufa,"  said  AH,  who 
solicited  their  aid,  ^^you  have  been  always  conspicuous  by 
your  valor.  You  conquered  the  Persian  king,  and  scattered 
his  forces,  till  you  had  taken  possession  of  his  inheritance.*' 
This  mighty  conquest  was  achieved  by  the  battles  of  Jalula 
and  Nehavend.  After  the  loss  of  the  former,  Yezdegerd  fled 
from  Holwan,  and  concealed  his  shame  and  despair  in  the 
mountains  of  Farsistan,  from  whence  Cyrus  had  descended 
with  his  equal  and  valiant  companions.  The  courage  of  the 
nation  survived  that  of  the  monarch  :  .  among  the  hills'  to  the 
south  of  £cbatana  or  Hamadan,  one  hundred  <  and  fifty  thou- 
sand Persians  made  a  third  and  final  stand  for  their  religion 
and  country ;  and  the  decisive  battle  of  Nehavend  was  styled 
by  the  Arabs  the  \nctoiy  of  victories.  If  it  be  true  that  the 
^y'^ng  g^tiersil  of  the  Persians  was  stopped  and  overtaken  in 
a  crowd  of  mules  and  camels  laden  with  honey,  the  incident, 


*«  See  Gagnier,  Vie  de  Mahomet,  torn,  i  pt  376,  877.  I  may  credit 
tJie  fact,  without  believing  the  prophecy. 

"  The  moet  considerable  rains  of  Assyrin  are  the  tower  of  Belos, 
at  Babvlon,jand  the  hall  of  Ghoftroics,  at  Gtesiphon :  they  have  been 
visited  by  that  vain  and  curious  traveller  Pietro  della  Yalle,  (torn.  I  p. 
718—718,  781—786.)* 

**  Consult  the  article  of  Cou/ah  in  the  Biblioth^ue.  of  D'Herbelot, 
(p.  177,  278.)  and  tlie  second  volume  of  Ockley's  History,  paiticularly 
p.  40  and  158. 

*  The  best  modern  aocount  is  that  of  Claudias  Bich,  Ksq.  Tvra  ileoMfart 
M  Aditylon.    London,  1818.->U 
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however  slight  aud  siogular,  vnll  denote  the  luxurious  imped:- 
ments  of  an  Oriental  arnaj.** 

The  geography  of  Persia  is  darkly  delineated  by  the  Greeks 
and  Latins ;  but  the  most  illustrious  of  her  cities  appear  to  be 
more  aqcient  than  the  invasion  of  the  Arabs.  -By  the  >edaC" 
tion  of  Hamadan  and  Ispahan,'  of  Caswin,  Tanris,  and  Rei, 
they  gradually  approached  the  shores  of  the  Caspian  Sea: 
and  thid  orators  of  Mecca  might  applaud  the  success  and  spirit 
of  the  faithful,  who  had  already  lost  sight  of  the  northern 
bear,  and  had  almost  transcended  the  bounds  of  the  habitable 
world.**  Again,  turning  towards  the  West  and  the  Roman 
empire,  they  repassed  the  Tigris  over  the  bridge  of  Mosul, 
and,  in  the  captive  provinces  of  Armenia  and  Mesopotamia, 
embraced  their  victorious  brethren  of  the  Syrian  army.  From 
the  palace  of  Madayn:  their  Eastern  progress  was  not  less 
rapid  or  extensive.  They  advanced  along  the  Tigris  and  the 
Gulf;  penetrated  through  the  passes  of  the  mountains  into  the 
valley  of  Estachar  oriPersepblis,  and  profaned  this  last  sanc- 
tuary of  the  Mi^ian  empire.  The  grandson  of  Ohosroes  was 
nearly  surprised  among,  the  Ming  cdumns  and  mutilated 
figures;  a  sad.en^blem  of  the  past  and  present  fortune  of 
Persia:*^  he  fled  with  accelerated  haste  over  the  desert  of 
Kirman,  implored  the  aid  of  the  wariike  Segestans,  and  sought 
an  humble  refuge  on  the  verge  of  the  Turkish  and  Chinese 
power.  -But  a  victorious  army  is  insensible  of  fetigue:  the 
Arabs  divided  their  forces,  in  the  pursuit  of  a  timorous  enemy ; 
and  the  caliph  Othman  promised  the  government  of  Chorasan 

*»  See  the  article  of  Kehavend,  in  IVHerbelot,  p.  667,  668 ;  and 
Voyages  en  Turquia  et.eo  Perse,'  par  Oiter,  torn,  i  191.* 

'® -It  is  in  such  a  style  of  ignorance  and  wcmder  that  the  Atheniao 
o/ator  describes  the  Arctic  conquests  of  Alexander,  who  never  ad- 
vanced beyond  the  shores  of  the  Caspian.  ^AXi^avipoi  l^<a  rfii  oloktov 
KoirTii  oiKovfilvvSi  dXiyov  itXv^  rrdirrig  jitdstffTfiKei,  ^schines  contra  Ctes- 
iphootem,  torn.  iii.  p.  564,  edit  Grsc.  Orator.  Reiske.  This  memorable 
cause  was  pleaded  at  Athens,  Olymp.  cxiL  S,  (before  Christ  830,)  in  the 
autumn,  (Taylor,  prsefieit.  p.  370,  <bc,)  about  a  year  after  tlie  battle  of 
Arbela;  and  Alexander,  .in  the  pursuit  of  Darius,  was  marching 
towards  Hyrcania  and  Bactriaiia. 

*'  We  are  indebted  for  this  curious  particular  to  the  Dynasties  of 
Abulpharagius,  p..ll6;  but  it  is  needless  to  prove  the  identity  of 
Estachar  and  Persepolis,  (D'Herbelot,  p.  827 ;)  and  still  more  needless 
to  copy  the  drawings  and  descriptions  of  Sir  John  Ch^din,  or  OoraeiUa 
li  Bhi jn       ■     •' 

*  l<a]<x>hK  vol.  i.  p.  141.- M. 
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to  the  first  general  who  should  enter  that  lar^e  and  popukNn 
country,  the  kingdom  of  the  ancient  Bactrians.  The  oonditioii 
was  accepted ;  the  prize  was  deserved ;  the  standard  of  Ma- 
homet was  planted  on  the  walls  of  Herat,  Meroo,  and  Balch ; 
and  the  successful  leader  neither  halted  nor  reposed  till  his 
foaming  cavalrj  had  tinted  the  waters  of  the  Oxus«  In  the 
puhlic  anarchy,  the  independent  governors  of  the  cities  and 
^castles  obtained  their  separate  capitulations:  the  terms  w^pe 
granted  or  imposed  by  the  esteem,  the  prudence,  or  the  com- 
passion, of  the  victors ;  and  a  simple  profession  of  faith  estab- 
iished  the  distinction  between  a  brother  and  a  slave.  Afber  a 
noble  defence,  Harmozan,  the  prince  or  satrap  of  Ahwaz  and 
Susa,  was  compelled  to  surrender  his  person  and  his  state  to 
the  discretion  of  the  caliph;  and  their  interview  exhibits  a 
portrait  of  the  Arabian  manners.  In  the  presence,  and  by 
the  command,  of  Omar,  the  gay  Barbarian  was  despoiled  of 
his  silken  robes  embroidered  with  gold,  and  of  his  tiara  be^ 
decked  with  rubies  and  emeralds:  *^Are  you  now  sensme," 
said  the  conqueror  to  his  naked  captive-^^'  are  you  now  sen- 
sible of  the  judgment  of  God,  and  of  the  different  rewards 
of  infidelity  and  obedience  T  "AlasP  replied  Harmozan, 
**I  feel  them  too  deeply.  In  the  days  of  our  common  igno- 
rance, we  fought  with  the  weapons  of  the  flesh,  and  my  nation 
was  superior.  God  was  then  neuter ;  since  he  has  espoused 
your  quarrel,  you  have  subverted  our  kingdom  and  religion.'* 
Oppressed  by  this  painful  dialogue,  the  Persian  complained 
of  intolerable  thirst,  but  discovered  some  apprehei^sion  lest  he 
should  be  killed  whilst  he  was  drinking  a  cup  of  water.  ^'Be 
of  good  courage,"  said  the  4saliph  ;  ^*  your  life  is  safe  iHl  you 
have  drunk  this  water :''  the  crafty  satrap  accepted  the  assur- 
ance, and  instantly  dashed  the  vase  against  the  ground.  Omar 
would  have  avenged  the  deceit,  but  his  companions  represented 
the  sanctity  of  an  oath  ;  and  the  speedy  conversion  of  Harmo* 
2an  entitled  him  •  not  only  to  a  free  pardon,  but  even  to  a  sti- 
pend of  two  thousand  pieces  of  gold.  The  administration  of 
Persia  was  regulated  by  an  actual  survey  of  the  people,  the 
cattle,  and  the  fruits '  of  the  earth  ;**   and   this  mouumenti 

**  After  the  conquest  of  Persia*  Theophanes  adds,  «6r{(  a  ry  xP^*' 

htXtroev  Ovfiapog  difaypai^Jiv  u  vaaav  Hip  ii^  airiv  olxov^iiniv*  iyitftf 
U  4  iifttypi^n  kA  iveptawm  icmL  irrfvcSy  ira2  fvrwy,  (CHirODOgraplk  ^ 
lit.) 
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wfaieb  attests  the  vigilanoe  of  the  caliphs,  might  have  instruelea 
the  philosophers  of  every  age." 

The  flight  of  Yezdegehl  had  carried  him  beyond  the  Oxtia, 
And  as  far  as  the  Jaiartes,  two  rivers'^  of  ancient  and  modern 
renown,  which  descend  from  the  mountains  of  India  towards 
ilie  Caspian  Sea.  He  was  hospitably  entertained  by  Tar- 
khan,  prince  of  Fargana,**  a  fertile  province  on  the  Jaxartes : 
the  king  of  Samarcand,  with  the  Turkish  tribes  of  Sogdiana 
and  Scytliia,  were  moved  by  the  lamentations  and  promises 
of  the  fiiUen  monarch ;  and  he  solidted,  by  a  suppliant  em- 
bassy, the  more  solid  and  powerful  friendship  of  the  emperor 
of  China.**  The  virtuous  Taitsong,**  the  first  of  the  dynasty 
of  the  Tang  may  be  justly  compared  with  the  Antonines  of 
Rome:  his  people  enjoyed  the  blessings  of  prosperity  and 
peace;  and  his  dominion  was  acknowledged  by  forty-four 
hordes  of  the  Barbarians  of  Tartary.  His  last  garrisons  of 
Cashgar  and  Ehoten  maintained  a  frequent  intercourse  with 
their  neighbors  of  the  Jaxartes  and  Oxus;  a  recent  colony 
of  Persians  had  introduced  into  China  the  astronomy  of  the 
Magi ;  and  Taitsong  might  be  akrmed  by  the  rapid  progress 
and  dangerous  vicinity  of  the  Arabs.  The  influence,  and 
perhaps  the  supplies,  of  China  revived  the  hopes  of  Yezdegerd 
and  the  zeal  of  the  worshippers  of  fire ;  and  he  returned  with 
an  army  of  Turks  to  conquer  the  inheritance  of  his  £>itheT8. 
The  fortunate  Moslems,  without  unsheathing  their  swords, 

**  Amidst  our  meagre  relatioDS,  I  must  regret  that  D*Herbelot  has 
not  found  and  used  a  Persian  translation  of  Tabari,  enriched,  as  he  says, 
with  many  extracts  from  the  native  historians  of  the  Ghebers  or  Magi, 
(Bibliotheque  Orientale,  p.  1014.) 

**  The  most  authentic  accounts  of  the  two  rivers,  the  Sihon  (Jaz* 
arte!))  and  the  Gihon,  (Oxus,)  may  be  foimd  in  Sherif  al  Edrisi  (Geo- 
graph.  Nubiens.  p.  138,)  Abulfeda,  (Descript  Ghorasan.  in  Hudson, 
torn.  iiL  p.  23,)  Abulghazi  Khan,  who  reigned  on  their  banks,  (Hist 
O^nialo^que  des  Tatars,  p.  82,  67,  766,)  and  the  Turkish  Geographer, 
a  MS.  in  the  king  of  France's  library,  (Examen  Critique  des  Hi»- 
ftdriens  d*  Alexandre,  p.  194—860.) 

"•  The  territory  of  Fergana  is  described  by  Abulfeda,  p.  76,  77. 

'*  Eg  redegit  angustiarum  eundem  regem  exsulem,  ut  Turdci 
f ^gia,  et  Sogdiani,  et  Sinensis,  auxilia  missis  Uteris  imploraret,  (Abul- 
fed.  AnnaL  p.  74  )  The  connection  of  the  Persian  and  Chinese  history 
is  illustrated  by  Freret  (M6m.  de  P  Academic,  tom.  xvi.  p.  245—266) 
and  De  Guignes,  (Hist,  des  Huns,  torn.  L  p.  64 — ^69,)  and  for  the  geqf{* 
Tftphy  of  the  borders,  tom.  11  p,  1^8. 

^^  Hist  Sinica,  p.  41 — 46^  m  the  iiid  part  of  the  Belatiors  CurieuMi 
•fThevenot. 
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were  the  spectators  of  his  rain  and  death.  The  grandson  of 
Ohosroes  was  betrayed  by  his  servant,  insulted  by  the  sed'jtioos 
mbabitants  of  Merou,  and  oppressed,  defeated,  and  pursued 
by  his  Burbarian  allies.  He  reached  the  banks  of  a  river, 
and  offered  his  rings  and  bracelets  for  an  instant  passage  in  a 
miller's  boat  Ignorant  or  insensible  of  royal :  distress,  the 
rustic  replied,  that  four  drams  of  silver  were  the  daily  profit 
of  his  mill,  and  that  he  would  not  suspend  his  work  unless  the 
loss  were  repaid.  In  this  moment  of  hesitation  and  delay,  the 
last  of  the  Sassanian  kings  was  overtaken  and  slaughtered  by 
the  Turkish  cavalry,  in  the  nineteenth  year  of  his  unhappy 
reign.***  His  son  Firnz,  an  humble  client  of  the  Chinese 
emperor,  accepted  the  station  of  captain  of  his  guards ;  and 
the  Magian  worship  was  long  preserved  by  a  colony  of  loyal 
exiles  in  the  province  of  Bucharia.f  His  grandson  inherited 
the  regal  name ;  but  after  a  faint  and  fruitless  enterprise,  he 
returned  to  China,  and  ended  his  days  in  the  palace  of  Sigan. 
The  male  line  of  the  Sassanides  was  extinct ;  but  the  female 
captives,  the  daughters  of  Persia,  were  given  to  the  conquerors 
in  servitude,  or  marriage ;  and  the  race  of  the  cahphs  and 
imams  was  ennobled  by  the  blood  of  their  royal  mothers.'* 

After  the  Ml  of  the  Persian  kingdom,  the  River  Oxus  divid- 
ed the  territories  of  the  Saracens  and  of  the  Turks.  This 
narrow  boundary  was  soon  overleaped  by  the  spirit  of  the 
Arabs ;  the  governors  of  Chorasan  extended  their  successive 
inroads;  and  one  of  their  triumphs  was  adorned  with  the 

**  I  have  endeavored  to  harmoniise  the  various  narratives  of  EUnacin, 
(Hist  Saracen,  p.  S7,)  Abulpharaffius»  (Dynast  p.  116,)  Abulfeda^ 
(AdqaL  p.  74,  79,)  and  D'Herbelot,  (p.  486.)  The  end  of  Yezdegerd, 
was  not  only  unfortunate  but  obscure. 

*'  The  two  daughters  of  Yezdegerd  married  Hassan,  the  son  of 
All,  and  Mohamm^,  the  sou  of  Abubeker ;  and  the  first  of  these  was 
the  father  of  a  numerous  progeny.  The  daughter  of  Phirouz  became 
the  wife  of  the  caliph  Walid,  and  their  son  Yerid  derived  his  genuine 
or  fSabuloqs  descent  from  the  Ghosroos  of  Persia,  the  Caesars  of  Rome, 
and  the  Chagans  of  the  Turks  or  Avars,  (D'Her  belot,  Bibliot  Orientale, 
p.  96,  487.) 


*  The  accoaut  of  Yezdegerd's  death  in  the  Haheib  'osseyr  and  Ronaat 
Hzzaffk  (Price,  p.  162)  is  much  more  probable.  On  the  demand  of  the  few 
dhirems,  he  offered  to  the  miller  liis  sword,  and  royal  girdle,  of  inestimable 
ralae.  This  awoke  the  c  apidity  of  the  miller,  who  mordered  him,  and  threw 
ihc  body  into  the  stream.  — M.  ' 

t  Firoaz  died .  leaving  a  son  called  Ni-ni-cha  by  the  Chinese,  probaUv 
Harses.  Yezdegerd  bail  two  sons,  Firons  and  BahrauL  St  Martiii,  yvL 
tl  p.  318— M. 
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baskin  of  a  Turkish  queen,  which  she  dropped  in  her  pred^vitate 
flight  beyond  the  hills  of  Bochara.^*  But  the  final  conquest 
of  TransoXiana,^^  as  well  as  of  Spain,  was  reserved  for  the 
glorious  reign  of  the  inactive  Walid ;  and  the  name  of  Cati- 
bah,  the  camel  driver,  declares  the  origin  and  merit  of  his 
successful  lieutenant  While  one  of  his  colleagues  displayed 
the  first  Mahometan  banner  on ,  the  banks  of  the  Indus,  the 
spacious  regions  between  the  Oxus,  the  Jaxartes,  and  the  Cas- 
pian Sea,  were  reduced  by  the  arms  of  Gatibah  to  the  obe- 
dience of  the  prophet  and  of  the  caliph.^*  A  tribute  of  twc 
millions  of  pieces  of  gold  was  imposed  on  the  infidels ;  their 
idols  were  burnt  or  broken;  the  Mussulman  chief  pronounced 
a  sermon  in  the  new  mosch  of  Carizme ;  after  several  battles, 
the  Turkish  hordes  were  driven  back  to  the  desert ;  and  the 
emperors  of  China  solicited  the  friendship  of  the  victorious 
Arabs.  To  their  industry,  the  prosperity  of  the  province,  the 
Bogdiana  of  the  ancients,  may  in  a  great  measure  be  ascribed ; 
but  the  advantages  of  the  soil  and  climiate  had  been  under- 
stood and  cultivated  since  the  reign  of  the  Macedonian  kings. 
Before  the  invasion  of  the  Saracens,  Carizme,  Ekxshara,  and 
Samarcand  were  rich  and  populous  under  the  yoke  of  the 
shepherds  of  the  north.*"  These  cities  were  surrounded  with 
a  double  wall ;  and  the  exterior  fortification,  of  a  larger  circum- 
ference, enclosed  the  fields  and  gardens  of  the  adjacent  district 

**  It  was  valued  at  2000  pieces  of  gold,  and  was  tbe  prize  of  Obei- 
<lollah,  the  son  of  Ziyad,  a  name  afterwards  infamous  by  the  murder 
of  Hosein,  (Ockley's  History  of  the  Saracens,  vol.  iL  p.  142,  148,)  His 
brother  Salem  was  accompanied  by  his  wife,  the  first  Arabian  woman 
(A  D.  680)  who  passed  the  Oxus :  she  borrowed,  or  rather  stole,  the 
tsfovm  and  jewels  of  the  princess  of  the  Sogdians,  (p.  281, 282.) 

*'  A  part  of  Abulfeda's  geo^aphy  is  translated  by  Greaves,  inserted 
In  Hudson's  collection  of  the  minor  geographers,  (torn,  iil,)  and  entitled 
Descrintio  Chorasmias  et  MawaralncJirce,  id  est,  regionum  extra  flu- 
viom,  Ozum,  p.  80.  The  name  of  TVaiuoxiana,  softer  in  sound,  equiv-. 
alent  in  sense,  is  antly  used  by  Petit  de  la  Croix,  (Hist  de  Oengiscau, 
ACm)  and  some  moaern  Orientalists,  but  they  are  mistaken  in  ascribing 
it  to  tbe  writers  of  antiquity. 

^'  The  conquests  of  Catibah  are  faintly  marked  by  Elmactn,  (Hist 
Saracen,  p.  84,)  B'Herbelot,  (Bibliot  Orient  Catbah,  Samartand 
Valid.,)  and  De  Guignes,  (Hist  des  Huns,  (om.  I  p.  68,  59.) 


*  The  manascript  Arabian  and  Persian  writers  in  the  royal  libraiy  eon- 
tafai  very  circumHtantial  details  on  the  contest  between  the  Persians  nd 
Arabians.  M.  St  Martain  declined  this  addition  to  the  work  of  Le  Beau,  as 
•KtMdiog  to  too  great  a  length.    S)  Martin  vol.  xi.  p.  320.— M. 
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The  mutual  Wants  of  India  and  Europe  were  supplied  by  thii 
diligence  of  the  Sogdian  meithants  ;  and  the  inestimable  art 
of  transforming  linen  into  paper  has  been  diffused  from  the 
manufacture  of  Samarcand  over  the  western  world.** 

II.  No  sooner  had  Abubeker  restored  the  unity  of  faith  and 
government,  than  he  despatched  a  circular  letter  to  the  Ara- 
bian tribes.  *^  In  the  name  of  the  most  merciful  God,  tc  the 
ivjBt  of  the  true  believers.  Health  and  happiness,  and  the 
mercy  and  blessing  of  God,  be  upon  you.  I  praise  the  most 
high  God,  and  I  pray  for  his  prophet  Mahomet  This  is  to 
acquaint  you,  that  I  intend  to  send  the  true  believers  into 
Syria**  to  take  it  out  of  the  hands  of  the  infidels.  And  I 
would  have  you  know,  that  the  fighting  for  religion  is  an  act 
of  obedience  to  God."  His  messengers  returned  with  the 
tidings  of  pious  and  martial  ardor  which  they  had  kindled  in 
every  province;  and  the  camp  of  Medina  was  successively 
filled  with  the  intrepid  bands  of  the  Saracens,  who  panted  for 
action,  complained  of  the  heat  of  the  season  and  the  scarcity 
of  provisions,  and  accused  with  impatient  murmurs  the  delays 
of  the  cahph.  As  soon  as  their  numbers  were  complete,  Abu- 
beker ascended  the  hill,  reviewed  ihe  men,  the  horses,  and 
the  arms,  and  poured  forth  a  fervent  prayer  for  the  success 

**  A  cnrioas  description  of  Samarcand  is  inserted  in  the  Bibliotheca 
Arabioo-Hispana^  torn.  i.  p.  208,  <bc  The  librarian  Casiri  (torn.  ii.  9) 
relates,  from  credible  testimony,  that  paper  was  first  imported  from 
China  to  Samarcand,  A.  H.  80,  and  invented,  or  rather  introduced,  at 
Mecca,  A.  H.  88.  The  Escurial  library  contains  paper  MSS.  as  old  as 
the  ivth  or  vth  century  of  the  Hegira. 

**  A  separate  history  of  the  conquest  of  Syria  has  been  composed 
by  Al  Wakidi,  cadi  of  Bagdad,  who  was  bom  A.  D.  748,  and  died 
A.  D.  822 ;  he  likewise  wrote  the  conquest  of  Egypt,  of  Diarbekir^ 
Ac*  ^  Above  tlie  meagre  and  recent  chronicles  of  the  Arabians,  Al 
Wakidi  has  the  double  merit  of  antiquity  and  copiousness.  His  talea 
and  traditions  afford  an  artless  picture  of  the  men  and  the  times.  Yc/ 
.  his  narrative  is  too  often  defective,  trifling,  and  improbablo.  TiU 
something  better  shall  be  found,  his  learned  and  spiritual  interpreter 
(Ockley,  m  his  History  of  the  Saracens,  vol  I  p.  21 — 842)  will  not 
deserve  the  petulant  animadversion  of  Reiske,  (Prodidagmata  ad 
Mtiffli  Ohalifaj  Tabulas,  p.  236.)  I  am  sorry  to  think  that  the  labors  of 
OcUey  were  consummated  in  a  jail,  (see  his  two  prefaces  to  the  Isl 
vol  A.  D.  1'708,  to  the  2d,  1718,  with  the  list  of  authors  at  the  end.) 


*  M.  Hamaker  has  clearly  shown  that  neither  of  these  works  can  be 
Meribed  to  Al  Wakidi :  they  are  not  older  than  the  end  of  the  xith  centuy 
or  later  than  the  middle  of  the  xivth.  PnefiU.  in  Inc.  Anct  Lib.  ae  JSxnu| 
aatione  Memphidis,  c.  ix.  z.— M.  ^^ 
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of  tkeir  uniertaking.  In  penoii^  and  on  feot>  he  aooompAciod 
the  first  day's  march ;  and  when  the  blnshing  leaders  at* 
tempted  to  dismount,  the  caliph  r^noved  their  scniples  by  a 
declaration,  that  thoee  who  rode,  and  those  who  walked,  in  the 
service. of  religion,  were  equally  meritorious*  His  instruc- 
tions^' to  the  chie&  of  the  Syrian  army  were  inspired  by  *h» 
wifflike  fenaticism  which  advances  to  seize,  and  affects  to 
d€3pi8e,  the  objects  of  earthly  amlntion.  '^Remember,'*  said 
the  sucoesflor  of  the  prophet,  **  that  you  are  always  in  the  preft* 
ence  of  God,  on  the  verga  of  death,  in  the  assurance  of  judg> 
ment,  and  the  hope  of  paradise.  Avoid  injostioe  and  oppres- 
sion ;  consult  with  your  brethren,  and  study  to  preserve  the 
love  and  confidence  of  your  troops.  When  you  fight  the  bat* 
ties  of  the  Lord,  acquit  yourselves  like  men,  without  turning 
your  backs ;  but  let  not  your  victory  be  stained  with  the  blood 
of  women  or  children.  jDestroy  no  palm-trees,  nor  bum  any 
fields  of  corn.  Cut  down  no  ftuitttroeB,  nor  do  any  mischief 
to  cattle,  only  such  as  you  kill  to  eat.  When  you  make  any 
covenant  or  article,  stand  to  it,  and  be  as  good  as  your  word. 
As  you  go.  on,  you  will  find  some  r^gious  persons  who  live 
retired  in  monasteries,  and  propose  to  themselves  to  serve 
Crod  that  way:  let  them  alone,,  and' neither  kill  them  nor  de~ 
stJt)y  their  monasteries  :**  And  you  will  find  another  sort  of 
people,  that  belong  to  the  .synagogue  of  Satan,  who  have 
ahaven  crowns;^'  be  sure  you  cleave  their  skulls,  and  give 

*•  The  instrucdons,  ^  of  tfc©  Syrian  -w^r^re  described  by  Al 
Wakidi  and  Ockley,  torn.  i.  p.  29-t*27,  <ba  In-  the  sequel  it  is  neces- 
sary to  contract,  and  needless  to  quote,  their  circumstantial  narrative. 
My  obligations  to  others  shall  be  noticed. 

*•  Notwithstanding  this  precept,  M.  Pauw  (Recherches  sur  Ies» 
f^ptiens,  torn.  ii.  p.  102,  edit  Lausanne)  represents  the  Bedoweens 
3^  the  implacable  enemies  of  the  Christian  monks.  For  my  o-wn  part. 
I  am  more  inclined  to  suspect  the  avarice  of  the  Arabian  robbers,  and 
the  prejudices  of  the  German  philosopher.* 

"  Even  in  the  seventh  century,  the  monks  were  generally  laymen: 
^hey  wore  their  hair  Ion?  and  dishevelled,  and  shaved  their  heads 
when  they  wore  ordained  priests.  The  circular  tonsure  was  sacred 
and  mysterious;  it  was  the  crown  of  thorns;  but  it  was  likewise  a 
royal  dliadem,  and  every  priest  was  a  king,  <&a,  (Thomassin,  Discipline 
de  VEglise,  tom.  i  p.  721—768,  especially  p.  737,  738.) 


*  Several  modem  travellers  (Mr.  Fazakerley,  in  WalpOle's  TmVela  in  *th« 
Hast^voLzL- 371)  give  very  amusing,  accoaots  of  the  terms  on  which  the 
monks  of  Mount  Sinai  live  with  the  neighboring  Bedoweens.  Such,  proba- 
bly, wa«  their  relative  state  in  older  times,  wherever  the  Arab  retakwd  bii 
Badofween  hahitst.'^M.   > 
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I^iem  no  quarter  till  they  either  turn  Mahometans  or  pay  ^  tno* 
ate."  All  profane  or  frivolous  conversation,  all  dangerous 
recollection  of  ancient  quarrels,  was  severely  prohibited 
among  the  Arabs :  in  the  tumult  of  a  camp,  the  exercises  of 
religion  were  assiduously  practised;  and  the  intervals  of 
action  were  employed  in  prayer,  meditation,  and  the  study 
of  the  Koran.  The  abuse,  or  even  the  use,  of  wine  was 
chastised  l>y  fourscore  strokes  on  the  soles  of  the  feet,  and  in 
the  fervor  of  their  primitive  zeal,  many  secret  sinners  revealed 
their  fault,  and  solieited  their  punishment.  After  some  hesi- 
tation, the  command  of  the  Syrian  army  was  delegated  to  Abu 
Obeidah,  one  of  the  fugitives  of  Mecca,  and  companions^  of 
Mahomet;  whose  zeal  and  devotion  was  assuaged,  without 
being  abated,  by  the  singular  mildness  and  benevolence  of  his 
temper.  But  in  all  the  emergencies  of  war,  the  soldiers  de- 
manded the  superior  genius  of  Caled ;  and  whoever  might  be 
the  choice  of  the  prince,  the  Sword  of^  God  was  both  in  fact 
and  &me  the  foremost  leader  of  the  Saracens.  He  obeyed 
without  reluctance  ;*  he  wias  consulted  without  jealousy;  and 
such  was  the  spirit  of  the  man,  or  rather  of  the  times,  that 
Caled  professed  his  readiness  to  serve  under  the  banner  of  the 
faith,  though  it  were  in  the  hands  of  a  child  or  an  enemy. 
Glory,  and  riches^  and  dominion,  were  indeed  promised  to  the 
victorious  /  Mussulman ;  but  he  was  carefully  instructed,  that 
if  the  goods  of  this  life  were  his  only  incitement,  ihey  likewise 
would  be  his  only  reward. 

One  of  the  fifteen  provinces  of  Syria,  the  cultivated  lands 
to  the  eastward  of  the  Jordan,  had  been  decorated  by  Ro- 
man vanity  with  the  name  of  Arahia, ;  *•  and  the  first  arms  of 
the  Saracens  were  justified  by  the  semblance  of  a  national 
right.  The  country  was  enriched  by  the  various  benefits  of 
trade ;  by  the  vigilance  of  the  emperors  it  was  covered  with 
a  line  of  forts ;  and  the  populous  cities  of  Gerasa,  Philadel- 
phia, and  Bosra,"  were  secure,  at  least  from  a  surprise,  by 

*'  Uuic  Arabia  est  conserta,  ex  alio  latere  Nabathteis  contigua* 
opima  varietate  commerdorum,  cadtrisque  oppleta  VaMdifl  et  castellis 
qusB  ad  repellendos  gentium  vicinaram  excursus,  solicitudo  pervigil 
veterum  per  opportunos  saltus  erezit  et  cautjis.  Ammian.  Marcell^ 
riv.  8.    Keland,  Palestin.  torn.  1.  p.  86,  86. 

^  **  With  Gerasa  and  Philadelphia,  AmmiaQus  praises  the  fortifidfr^ 
tMBB  of  Bosra,  firmitate  cautissimas.    They  deserved  the  same  praiss 
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the  solid  strnctare  of  their  walls.  The  last  cf  these  eitiai 
was  the  eighteenth  station  from  Medina :  the  road  was  £imil- 
iar  to  the  caravans  of  Hejaz  and .  Irak,  who  annually  visited 
this  plenteous  market  of  the  province  and  the  desert:  the 
perpetual  jealousy  of  the  Arahs  had  trained  the  inhabitants  to 
arms ;  and  twelve  thousand  horse  could  sally  from  the  gates 
of  Bosra,  an  appellation  which  signifies,  in  the  Syriac  lan- 
guage, a  iitrong  tower  of  defence.  Encouraged  by  their  first 
success  against  the  open  towns  and  flying  parties  of  the  bor- 
ders, a  detachment  of  four  thousand  Moslems  presumed  to 
summon  and  attack  the  fortress  of  Bosra.  They  were  op- 
pressed by  the  numbers  of  the  Syrians ;  they  were  saved  by 
the  presence  of  Caled,  with  fifteen  hundred  horse :  he  blamed 
the  enterprise,  restored  the  battle,  and  rescued  his  friend,  the 
venerable  Seijabil,  who  had  vainly  invoked  the  unity  of  God 
and  the  promises  of  the  apostle.  After  a  short  repose,  the 
Moslems  performed  their  ablutions  with  sand  .  instead  of 
water;'*  and  the  morning  prayer  was  recited  by  Caled  be- 
fore they  mounted  on  horseback.  Confident  in  their  strengtli, 
the  people  of  Bosra  threw  open  their  gates,  drew  their  forces 
into  the  plain,  and  swore  to  die  in  the  defence  of  their  reli- 
gion. But  a  religion  of  peace  was  incapable  of  withstanding 
the  fanatic  cry  of  *^  fight,  fight  I  Paradise,  paradise!"  that 
reSdioed  in  the  ranks  of  the  Saracens ;  and  the  uproar  of  the 
town,  the  ringing  of  bells,'^  and   the  exclamations   of  the 

in  the  time  of  Abulfeda,  (Tabul  S^i«,  p.. 99,)  who  describes  this  city,  • 
the  metropolis  of  Hawran,  (Auranitis,)  four  days'  journey  from  Damas- 
cus.   The  Hebrew  etymology  I  learn  from  Reland,  Palestio.  torn,  it 
p.  666.     ; 

**  The  apostle  of  a  desert,  and  an  army,  was  obliged  to  allow  thif 
ready  suocedaneum  for  water,  (Koran,  c.  iii.  p  66,  a  v.  p.  83 ;)  but  ih« 
Arabian  and  Persian  castiista  have  embarrassed  thb  tree  permission 
-with  many  niceties  and  distinctions,  (Reland  de  Relig.' Mohammed.  I 
i  p.  82,  83.    Chardin,  Voyages  en  Perse,  tom.  iv.) 

*^  The  bdh  rung  !  Ockley,  voL  i.  p.  88.  Yet  I  much  doubt  whether 
this  expression  can  be  justified. by  the  text  of  Al  Wakidi*  or  the 
practice  of  the  times. .  Ad  GrsBOos,"  says  the  learned  Ducange,  (Glos- 
sar.  med.  et  infim.  G-rsecitat  tom.  L  p.  774,)  campanarum  usus  serins 
transit  et  etiamnum  rarissimiis  est.  The  oldest  example  which  he  can 
find  in  the  Byzantine  writers  is  of  the  year  1040 ;  but  the  Venetians 
pretend;  that  they  introduced  bells  at  Constantinople  in  the  ixtk 
century. 

*  This  history  is  now  considered  not  to  be  the  genuine  work  (tf  Al  Wa* 
«iii.  St.  Martm,  vol  x.  p.  213.  According  to  Ockley's  translation  of  th« 
articles  of  Jerusalem,  the  ChristiaDs  "  were  not  to  ring,  bat  on^  toll  (* 

"  '*    Hi«t  of  the  Bar.  vol.  i  p.  390.^11. 
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iiiid  the  usual  option  <^  the  Mabometan  fiiith,  of  tribute  or  of 
war,  was  proposed  to  the  resolute  citizens,  who  had  been 
lately  strengthened  by  a  reinforcement  of  five  thousand 
Greeks.  In  the  decline,  as  in  the  infancy,  of  the  military  art, 
a  hostile  defiance  was  frequently  oflfered  and  accepted  by 
the  generals  themselves :  ^  many  a  lance  was  shivered  in  the 
plain  of  Damascus,  and  the  persona]  prowess  of  Caled  was 
sigrnalized  in  the  first  sally  of  the  besieged.  After  an  obsti« 
nate  combat,  he  had  overthrown  and  made  prisoner  one  of 
the  Christian  leaders,  a  stout  and  worthy  antagonist  He  in* 
stantly  mounted  a  ^esh  horse,  the  gin  of  the  governor  of 
Pidmyra,  and  pushed  fi>rwards  to  the  front  of  the  battle.  *'  Re- 
pose yourself  for  a  moment,"  said  his  friend  Derar,  ^and 
permit  me  to  supply  your  ^lace :  you  are  fiitigued  with  fight- 
ing with  this  dog.**  "'O  Derar!"  replied  the  indefatigable 
Saracen,  ^  we  shall  ref»t  in  the  world  to  come.  He  that  labors 
to-day  shall  rest  to-raonow."  With  the  same  unabated  ardor, 
Caled  answenjd,  encountered,  and  vanquished  a  second  cham- 
pion; and  the  heads  of  his  two  captives  who  refused  to 
abandon  their  religi  >n  were  indignantly  hurled  into  the  midst 
of  the  city.  The  event  of  some  general  and  partial  actions 
reduced  the  Danrascenes  to  a  closer  defence :  but  a  messen- 
ger, whom  they  dropped  from  the  walls,  returned  with  the 
promise  of  speedy  and  powerful  succor,  and  their  tumultuous 
joy  conveyed  the  intelligence  to  the  camp  of  the  Arabs. 
After  some  debslte,  it  was  resolved  by  the  generals  to  raise,  or 
rather  to  suspend,  the  siege  of  Damascus,  till  they  had  given 
battle  to  ^e  forces  of  the  emperor.  In  the  retreat,  Caled 
would  have  chosen  the  more  perilous  station  of  the  rear-guard ; 
he  modestly  yielded  to  the  wishes  of  Abu  Obeidah.  But  in 
the  hour  of  danger  he  fiew  to  the  rescue  of  his  companion, 
who  was  rudely  pressed  by  a  sally  of  six  thousand  horse  and 
ten  thousand  foot,  and  few  among  the  Christians  could  re* 
iate  at  Damascus  the  circumstances  of  their  defeat  The 
knportance  of  the  contest  required  the  junction  of  the  Sara* 
cens,  who  were  dispersed  on  the  frontiers  of  Syria  and  Pales- 
tine; and   I  shall  transcribe  one  of  the  circular  mandates 

peculiar  fig  grows  only  ira;*'  hiiXv^  a  city  which  Julian  never  entered  or 
•pproached  t 

^*  Voltaire,  who  casts  a  keen  and  lively  glvice  over  the  siiriSMB'Of 
history,  has  been  struck  with  the  ^-meis^iuice  of  the  first  Moslems  anil 
Mieheroes  of  the  IlUd;  the  ri^e  i<  Ti  f  M-^  tai  9I  "ItouuniMk  (Hist 
nte^rald,  torn,  i  pt  84d.> 

'-OL    ^  — T 
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which  wl^  addressed  to  ADarou,  the  future  iooDqueror  of 
Egy^t  ^In  the  name  of  the  moBt  merciful  God :  from  Oa* 
led  to  Amrou,  health  aud  happiness.  Enow  that  thy  brethren 
Ihe  Moslems  design  to  march  to  Aiznadin,  where  there  is  an 
army  of  seventy  thousand  Greeks,  who  purpose  to  come 
•gainst  us,  that  they  may  extinguish  the  light  of  €hd  with 
their  mouths;  but  God  preserveth  his  light  in  spite  of  the 
infidels!*  As  soon  therefore  as  this  letter  of  mine  shall  be 
delivered  to  thy  hands,  come  with  those  that  are  with  thee  to 
Aiznadin,  where  thou  shalt  find  us  if  it  please  the  most  high 
God."  The  summons  was  cheerfully  obeyed,  and  the  forty- 
five  thousand  Moslems,  who  met  on  the  same  day,  on  the 
same  spot  ascribed  to  the  blessing  of  Providence  the  effects  of 
their  activity  and  zeal. 

About  four  years  after  the  triumph  of  the  Persian  war,  the 
repose  of  Heraclius  and  the  empire  was  again  disturbed  by  a 
new  enemy,  the  power  of  whose  religion  was  more  strongly 
felt,  than  it  was  clearly  understood,  by  the  Christians  of  tiie 
East  In  his  palace  of  Constantinople  or  Antiocb,  he  was 
awakened  by  the  invasion  of  Syria,  the  loss  of  Boisra,  and  the 
danger  of  Damascus.^  An  army  of  seventy  thousand  veter- 
ans,  or  new  levies,  was  assembled  at  Hems  or  Emesa,  under 
the  command  of  his  general  Werdan:*'  and  these  troops, 
consisting  chiefly  of  cavalry,  mi^t  be  indiffisrently  styled 
either  Syrians,  or  Greeks,  or  Romans:!  Syriceas^  itom,  the 
place  of  their  birth  or  warfare;  Greeks  from  the  religion  and 
language  of  their  sovereign;  and  Bomans^  from  the  proud 
appellation  which  was  still  profaned  by  the  successors  of 

*'  These  words  are  a  text  of  the  Koran,  c.  iz.  32,  hd.  8.  Ukis  oo'* 
fanatics  of  the  last  century,  the  Moslema,  on  eveflry  fEuniliar  or  impor- 
tant occasion,  spoke  the  language  of  ^AmV  Scriptures ;  a  style  more 
natural  in  their  mouths  than  the  Hebrew  idiom  transplanted  into  the 
climate  and  dialect  of  Britain. 

'^  The  name  of  Werdan  is  unknown  to  Tfaeophanes ;  and,  though  U 
might  belong  to  an  Armenian  chie^  has  very  little  of  a  Greek  aspect 
or  sound.  If  the  Byzantine  historians  have  mangled  the  Oriental 
names,  the  Arabs,  in  this  instance,  likewise  have  taken  ample  revenge 
on  their  enemies.  In  transposing  the  Greek  cha:racter  from  right  to 
left,  might  they  not  produce,  from  the  familiar  appellation  of  Andrew 
SPmethug  like  the  anagram  Werdan  f  f 


*  It  is  difficult  here  to  reconcile  the  Persian  authorities  of  Major  Fries 
Witli  tlie  Arabian  writers  consulted  bv  Gibbon. 

•  t  ATardan  ia  an  Armenian  name. .  M.  6t  Martin  oox^lares  that  he  wm 
t4  Uie  Mamigonian  race ;  vol  xi  p.  205. — M. 
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Oomtaniine.  On  the  plain  of  Aiznsdin,  as  Werdan  rode  on 
fi  white  tbule  decorated  with  gold  chains,  and  surrounded  with 
ensigns  and  standards,  he  was  anrprised  by  the  near  approach 
of  a  fierce  and  naked  warrior,  who  had  undertaken  to  view 
the  state  of  the  enemy.  The  ad?entarons  valor  of  Derar  wa? 
inspired,  and  has  perhaps  been  adorned^  by  the  enthusiasm  oi 
his  age  and  country.  The  iiatred  of  the  Christians,  the  lovQ. 
of  spoil,  and  the  contempt  of  danger,  were  the  ruling  passion^ 
of  the.  audacious  Saracen ;  and  the  prospect  of  instant  death 
could  never  shake  his  religious  confid^ce,  or  ruffle  the  calm- 
ness of  his  resolution,  or  even  suspend  the  frank  and  martia) 
pleasantry  of  his  humor.  In  the  most  hopeless  raterprises, 
he  was  bold,  and  prudent,  and  fortunate :  after  innumerable 
hassards,  after  beiog  thrice  a  prisoner  in  the  hands  of  the  infi- 
dels^ he  still  survived  to  relate  the  achievements,  and  to.  enjoy 
the  rewards^  of  the  Syrian  conquest  On  thii  occasion,  his 
singly  lance  maintained  a  flying  fight  against  thirty  Eomans, 
who  were  detached  by  Werdan;  and,  after  killing  or.  un- 
horsing seventeen  of  their  number,  Derar  returned  in  safety 
to  his  applauding  brethren.  When  his  rashn^jfis  was  mildly 
censured  by  the  general,  he  i^xcused  him^lf  with  the  sim- 
plicity of  a  soldier.  "  Nay,"  said  Derar,  "  I  did  not  begin 
first :  but  they  came  out  to  take  me,  and  I  was  afraid  that 
God .  should  see  me  turn  .my  back :  and  indeed  I  fought  in 
good  earnest,  and  without  doubt  Ood  assisted  me  against 
them ;  and  had  I  not  been  apprehensive  of  disobeying  your 
orders,  I  should  not  have  come  away  aa  i  did ;  and  I  perceive 
already  that  they  will  fall  into  our  bauds;"  In  the  presence 
of  both  armies,  a  venerable  Greek  advanced  from  the  ranks 
with  a  liberal  offer  of  peace ;  and  Ihe  departure  of <  the  Sara- 
cens would  have  been  purchased  by  a  gift,  to  each  soldier,  of 
a  turban,  a  robe»  and  a  piece  of  gold  ;  ten  robes  and  a  hun- 
dred pieces  to  their  leader ;  one  hundred  robes  and  a  thousand 
pieces  to  the  caliph.  A  snule  of  indignation  expressed  the 
refusal  of  Galed.  ^  Ye  ChrUiian  dogs,  you  know  your  option ; 
the  Koran,  the  tribute,  or  the  sword.  We  are  a  people  whose 
delight  is  in  war,  rather  than  in  peace :  and  we  despise  your 
pitiful  alms,  since  ve  shall  be  :  speedily  masters  of  your 
wealth,  your  families,  and  your,  persons."  Notwithstanding 
this  apparent  disdaio,  he  was  deeply;  conscious  of  the  publi< 
danfi;er!  those  who  had  been  in  Pejrsia,  and.  had  seen  the 
armies  of  Chosro^f  confessed  that  they  never  beheld  a  more 
formidable  array.      From  .tiie  superiority  of  the  en<%my,  ibft 
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Artful  Saracen  derived  a  fresh. inoentive  of  courage:  ^Yo« 
see  before  you/'  said  be,  "tbe  united  force  of  the  Romaw; 
you  cannot  bo;()e  to  escape,  but  you  may  conquer  Syria  in  a 
single  day.  The  event  ■  depends  on  your  discipline  and 
patience.  Reserve  youiselves.  till  the  evening.  It  was  in 
the  evening  that  the  Prophet  was  accustonaed  to  vanqusih.'* 
During  two  successive  engagements,  his  temperate  firmness 
sustained  the  darts  of  the  enemy,  and  the  murmurs  of  his 
troops.  At  length,  when  the  spirits  and  quivers  of  the 
adverse  line  were  almost  exhausted,  Oaled  gave  the  signal  of 
onset  and  victory.  The  remains  of  the  Imperial  army  fied  to 
Antioch,  or  Caesarea,  or  Damascus ;  and  the  death  of  four 
hundred  and  seventy  Moslems  was  compensated  by  the 
opinion  that  they  had  sent  to  hell  above  fifty  thousand  of  the 
infidels.  The  spoil  was  inestimable;  many  banners  and 
crosses  of  gold  and  silver,  precious  stones,  silver  and  gold 
chains,  and  innumerable  suits  of  the  richest  armor  and  ap- 
parel. The  general  distribution  was  postponed  till  Dattfascua 
should  be  taken ;  but  the  seasonable  supply  of  arms  became 
the  instrument  of  new  victories.  The  glorious  intelligence 
was  transmitted  to  the  throne  of  the  caliph ;  and  the  Arabian 
tribes,  the  coldest '  or  most  hostile  to  the  prophet's  mission, 
were  eager  and  importunate  to  share  the  harvest  of  Syria.  '■ 

The  sad  tidings  were  carried  to  Damascus  by  the  speed  of 
grief  and  terror;  and  the  inhabitants  beheld  from  their  walls 
the  return  of  the  heroes  of  Aiznadin.  Amrou  led  the  vian  at 
the  head  of  nine  thousand  horse:  the  bands  of  the  Saracens 
succeeded  each  other  in  fonnidable  review;  and  the  rear  was 
closed  by  Caled  in  person;  with  the  standard  of  the  black 
eagle.  To  the  activity  of  Derar  he  intrusted  the  commis- 
sion of  patrolling  round  the  city  with  two  thousand  horse,  of 
scouring  the  plain,  and  of  intercepting  all  succor  or  intelli- 
gence. The  rest  of  the  Arabian  ohie&  were  fixed  in  their 
respective  stations  before  the  seven  gates  of  Damascus ;  and 
the  siege  was  renewfed  with  fi^h  vigor  and  confidence.  The 
art,  the  labor,  the  military  engines,  of  the  Greeks  and  Ro- 
mans are  seldom  to  be  found  in  the  simple,  though  successful, 
operations  of  the-  Saracens :  it  was  sufficient  for  them  to  in- 
vest a  city  with  arms^  rather  than. with  trenches  ;  to  repel  tie 
•allies  of  the  besieged; 'to  attempt  a  stratagem' or  an  assault; 
or  to  expect  the  progress  of  femine '  and  -  discontent.  Damas- 
eaii  would  have  acquiesced  in  the  trial  of  Aiznadin,  as  a  final 
tod  peremptory  sentence  between  the  emperor  and  the  caBpb  i 
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lier  courage  was  rekindled  by  the  example  and  authoritj  of 
Thomas,  a  noble  Greek,  illustrious  in  a  private  condition  by 
tlie  alliance  of  Heraclius/*  The  tumult  and  illumination  of 
the  night  proclaimed  the  design  of  the  morning  sally;  ana 
the  Christian  hero,  who  aftected  to  despise  the  enthusiasm  of 
the  Arabs,  employed  the  resource  of  a  similar  superstition. 
At  the  principal  gate,  in  the  sight  of  both  armies,  a  lofty  cru- 
cifix was  erected;  the  bishop,  with  his  clergy,  accompanied 
the  march,  and  laid  the  volume  of  the  New  Testament  before 
the  image  of  Jesus ;  and  the  contending  parties  were  scan- 
dalized or  edified  by  a  prayer  that  the  Son  of  God  would 
defend  his  servants  and  vindicate  his  truth.  The  battle  raged 
with  incessant  fury ;  and  the  dexterity  of  Thomas,**  an  in- 
comparable archer,  was  fatal  to  the  boldest  Saracens,  till  their 
death  was  revenged  by  a  female  heroine.  The  wife  of  Aban, 
who  had  followed  him  to  the  holy  war,  embraced  her  expiring 
husband.  "Happy,"  said  she,  "happy  art  thou,  my  dear: 
thou  art  gone  to  thy  Lord,  who  first  joined  us  together,  and 
then  parted  us  asunder.  I  will  revenge  thy  death,  and  en- 
deavor to  the  utmost  of  my  power  to  come  to  the  place  where 
thou  art,  because  I  love  thee.  Henceforth  shall  no  man  ever 
touch  me  more,  for  I  have  dedicated  myself  to  the  service  of 
God."  Without  a  groan,  without  a  tear,  she  washed  the 
corpse  of  her  husband,  and  buried  him  with  the  usual  rites. 
Then  grasping  the  manly  weapons,  which  in  her  native  land 
she  was  accustomed  to  wield,  the  intrepid  widow  of  Aban 
sought  the  place  where  his  murderer  fought  in  the  thickest 
of  the  battle.  Her  first  arrow  pierced  the  hand  of  his  stand- 
ard-bearer; her  second  wounded  Thomas  in  the  eye;  and 
the  fainting  Christians  no  longer  beheld  their  ensign  or  their 
leader.  Yet  the  generous  champion  of  Damascus  refused  to 
withdraw  to  his  palace :  his  wound  was  dressed  on  the  ram- 
part ;  the  fight  was  continued  till  the  evening ;  and  the  Syri- 
ans rested  on   their  arms. ;  In  the  silence  of  the  night,  the 


**  Yanitv  prompted  the  Arabs  to  believe,  that  Thomas  was  the  son- 

in-law  of  the  emperor.    We  know  the  children  of  Heraclius  by  his 

•two  wives ;  and  his  augtut  daughter  would  not  have  married  in  exile 

at  Damascus,  (see  Ducange,  Fam.  Byzantin.  p.  118,  119.)    Had  h« 

been  less  religious,  I  might  only  suspect  the  legitimacy  of  the  damscL 

**  Al  Wakidi  (Ockley,  p.  101)  says,  "with  poisoned  arrows;"  but 
this  savage  invention  b  so  repugnant  to  the  practice  of  the  Greeks 
and  Romans,  that  I  must  suspect^  on  this  occasion,  the  maleTolsMA 
cradiility  of  tlie  Saracens. 
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ngnai  was  given  by  a  stroke  on  the  great  bell;  the  gates 
were  thrown  open,  and  each  gate  discharged  an  impetuooa 
column  on  the  sleeping  camp  of  the  Saracens.  Oaled  was 
the  first  in  arms :  at  the  head  of  four  hundred  horse  he  fiew 
to  the  post  of  danger,  and  the  tears  trickled  down  his  iron 
cheeks,  as  he  uttered  a  fervent  ejaculation ;  **  O  God,  who 
never  sleepest,  look  upon  thy  servants,  and  do  not  deliver 
them  into  the  hands  of  their  enemies.^'  The  valor  and  victory 
of  Thomas  were  arrested  by  the  presence  of  the  Sword  of 
God  ;  with  the  knowledge  of  the  peril,  the  Moslems  recovered 
their  ranks,  and  charged  the  assailants  in  the  flank  and  rear. 
Alter  the  loss  of  thousands,  the  Christian  general  retreated 
with  a  sigh  of  despair,  and  the  pursuit  of  the  Saracens  was 
checked  by  the  military  engines  of  the  rampart. 

After  a  siege  of  seventy  days,**  the  patience,  and  perhaps 
<he  provisions,  of  the  Damascenes  were  exhausted ;  and  the 
bravest  of  their  chiefs  submitted  to  the  hard  dictates  of  neces- 
sity. In  the  occurrences  of  peace  and  war,  they  had  'been 
taught  to  dread  the  fierceness  of  Caled,  and  to  revere  the  mild 
virtues  of  Abu  Obeidah.  At  the  hour  of  midnight,  one  hun- 
dred chosen  deputies  of  the  clergy  and  people  were  introduced 
to  the  tent  of  that  venerable  commander.  He  received  and 
dismissed  them  with  courtesy.  They  returned  with  a  written 
agreement,  on  the  isuih.  of  a  companion  of  Mahomet,  that  all 
hostilities  should  cease ;  that  the  voluntary  emigrants  might 
depart  in  safety,  with  as  mtich  as  they  could  carry  away  of 

**  Abulfeda  allows  only  seyeoty  days  for  the  siege  of  Damascus, 
(Annal.  Moslem,  p.  67,  vers.  Reiske;)  but  Elmacin,  who  mentions 
this  opinion,  prolongs  the  term  to  six  months,  and  notices  the  use  of 
Mistcs  b^  the  Saracens,  (Hist  Saracen,  p.  26,  S2.)  Even  this  longer 
period  ia  insufficient  to  fill  the  interval  between  the  battle  of  Aizna^ir. 
(July,  A.  D.  638)  and  the  accession  of  Omar,  (24th  July,  A.  D..  634,^ 
to  whose  reign  the  conquest  of  Damascus  is  unanimously  ascribed, 
(Al  Wakicli,,  apud  Ockley,  vol.  i.  p.  115,  Abulpharagius,  Dynast  p. 
112,  vers.  Pocock.)*  Perhaps,  as  m  the  Trojan  war,  the  operations 
were  interrupted  by  excursions  and  detachments,  till  the  last  seventy 
days  of  the.  siege. 


*  M.  St  Martin  gives  Tuesday,  the  23d  August,  634,  as  the  most  prob- 
l^le  date  of  the  death  of  Ababeker,  "  without  being  confident  that  it  was 
also  the  date  of  the  taking  of  Damascus,  which  nevertheless  must  have 
been  conquered  by  the  Arabs  about  the  same  time."  It  appears  evident, 
fiKvn  the  testimony  of  aJi  the  Arabian  authors,  that  the  news  of  the  captnra 
jDf  Daoiascns,  conquered  under  the  reign  of  Abnbeker  was  not  knofwa  fai 
Arabia  till  that  of  Omar,  (vol.  xi  p.  218.)~M. 
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Iheir  effects;  and  that  the  tributary  subjects  of  the  ealipii 
ihottld  enjoy  their  lands  and  houses,  with  the  use  and  posses* 
sion  of  seven  churches.  On  these  terms,  the  most  respectable 
hostages,  and  the  gate  nearest  to  his  camp,  were  delivered 
into  Us  hands :  his  soldiers  imitated  the  moderation  of  their 
chief;  and  he  enjoyed  the  submissive  gratitude  of  a  people 
whom  he  had  rescued  from  destruction.  But  the  success  of 
the  treaty  had  relaxed  their  vigilance,  and  in  the  same  mo» 
ment  the  opposite  quarter  of  the  city  was  betrayed  and  taken 
by  assault  A  party  of  a  hundred  Arabs  had  opened  the 
eastern  gate  to  a  more  inexorable  foe.  '^  No  quarter,"  cried 
the  rapacious  and  sanguinary  Caled,  "  no  quarter  to  the  ene- 
mies  of  the  Lord :"  his  trumpets  sounded,  and  a  torrent  of 
Christian  blood  was  poured  down  the  streets  of  Damascus. 
When  he  reached  the  church  of  St  Mary,  he  was  astonished 
and  provoked  by  the  peaceful  aspect  of  his  companions ;  their 
swords  were  in  the  scabbsu'd,  and  they  were  surrounded  by  a 
multitude  of  priests  and  monks.  Abu  Obeidah  saluted  the 
general :  "  God,"  said  he,  "  has  delivered  the  city  into  my 
hands  by  way  of  surrender,  and  has  saved  the  believers  the 
trouble  of  fighting."  "  And  am  /  not,"  replied  the  indignant 
Galed,  ^  am  /  not  the  lieutenant  of  the  commander  of  the 
fiuthful  ?  Have  I  not  taken  the  city  by  storm  ?  The  unbe- 
lievers shall  perish  by  the  sword.  Fall  on."  The  hungry 
and  cruel  Arabs  would  have  obeyed  the  welcome  command ; 
and  Damascus  was  lost,  if  the  benevolence  of  Abu  Obeidah 
had  not  been  supported  by  a  decent  and  dignified  firmness. 
Throwing  himself  between  the  trembling  citizens  and  the 
most  eager  of  the  Barbarians,  he  adjured  them,  by  the  holy 
name  of  God,  to  respect  his  promise,  to  suspend  their  fury, 
and  to  wait  the  determination  of  their  chiefs.  The  chiefs 
retired  into  the  church  of  St  Mary;  and  after  a  vehement 
debate,  Caled  submitted  in  some  measure  to  the  reason  and 
authority  of  his  colleague;  who  urged  the  sanctity  of  a 
covenant^  the  advantage  as  well  as  the  honor  which  the  Mos- 
lems would  derive  from  the  punctual  performance  of  their 
word,  and  the  obstinate  resistance  which  thev  must  encountej; 
from  the  distrust  and  despair  of  the  rest  of  the  Syrian  cities. 
It  was  agreed  that  the  sword  should  be  sheathed,  that  the  part 
oC  Damascus  which  had  surrendered  to  Abu  Obeidah,  8hou!d 
be  immediately  entitled  to  the  benefit  of  his  capitulation,  and 
that  the  final  decision  should  be  referred  .to  the  jusUoe  and 
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wiBdom  of  the  caliph.**  A  laige  majority  of  the  people  ao 
eepted  the  term  of  tolentioii  and  trihate;  and  Damascus  u 
still  peopled  bj  twenty  thoasand  GSiristians.  But  1h»  valiant 
Thomas,  and  the  free-born  patriote  vdio  had  fi>iight  under  his 
banner,  embnoed  the  alternative  of  poverty  and  exile.  In  the 
adjacent  meadow,  a  numeroos  oicampment  was  formed  of 
priests  and  laymen,  of  soldiers  and  citizens,  <^  women  and 
children :  they  collected,  with  haste  and  tenroi^  their  most  pre-^ 
dous  movables ;  and  abandoned,  with  lond  lamentations,  or  si' 
lent  anguish,  their  native  homes,  and  the  pleasant  banks  of  the 
Pliarpar.  The  inflexible  soul  of  Caled  was  not  touched  by  the 
spectacle  of  their  distress :  he  disputed  with  the  Damascenes 
the  property  of  a  magarine  of  com ;  endeavored  to  exclude  the 
garrison  from  the  benefit  of  the  treaty ;  consented,  with  reluct- 
ance, that  each  of  the  fugitives  should  arm  himself  with  a 
sword,  or  a  lance,  or  a  bow ;  and  sternly  declared,  that^  after  a 
respite  of  three  days,  they  might  be  pursued  and  treated  as  ih» 
enemies  of  the  Moslems. 

The  passion  of  a  Syrian  youth  completed  the  ruin  of  the 
exiles  of  Damascus.  A  nobleman  of  the  dty,  of  the  name 
of  Jonas,*'  was  betrothed  to  a  wealthy  maiden;  but  het 
parents  delayed  the  consummation  of  his  nuptials,  and  their 
daughter  was  persuaded  to  escape  with  the  man  whom  she 
had  chosen.  They  corrupted  the  nightly  watchmen  of  the 
gate  Eeisan ;  the  lover,  who  led  the  way,  was  encompassed 
by  a  squadron  of  Arabs ;  but  his  exdamation  in  the  Greek 
tongue,  ^  The  bird  is  taken,"  admonished  his  mistress  to  hasten 
her  return.  In  the  presence  of  Caled,  and  of  death,  the  un- 
fortunate Jonas  profewed  his  belief  in  one  God  and  his  apostle 

"  It  appears  from  Abulfeda  (p.  125)  and  Ehnadn,  (p  82,)  that  thia 
dlBtinction  of  the  two  parts  of  Damascus  was  long  remembered,  though 
not  always  respected,  bf  the  Mahometan  sovereigns.  See  likewisD 
Eu^chius,  (AnnaL  tom.  iL  p.  379,  880,  8A8.) 

"  On  the  fiite  of  these  loyers,  whom  he  psmes  Phocyas  and  £udo> 
eia,  Mr.  Hughes  has  built  the  Siege  of  Damascns,  one  of  oar  most  pop- 
ular tragedies,  and  which  possesses  the  rare  merit  of  blending  nature 
ar.i  history,  the  manners  of  the  times  and  the  feelings  of  the  heart 
Tie  foolish  delicacy  of  the  players  compelled  him  to  soften  the  guilt 
of  the  hero  and  tlie  despair  of  the  heroine.  Instead  of  a  base  renc* 
gado,  Phocjas  s^^es  the  Arabs  as  an  honorable  ally;  instead  of 
prompting  their  pursuit,  he  flies  to  the  succor  of  his  countrymen,  and 
after  killing  Caled  and  Derar,  is  himself  mortally  wounded,  an<l  expirai 
fci  the  presence  of  Eudocia,  \rho  professes  her  resolution  to  take  ihff 
mil  %t  uoDstantinople.    A  frigid  catastrophe  I 
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Mahomet ;  and  continued,  till  the  season  of  Lis  martyrdom,  to 
disefaarge  the  duties  of  a  brave  and  sincere  Mussulman,  a  When 
the  city  was  taken,  he  flew  to  the  monastery,  where  Eudocia 
had  taken  refuge ;  but  the  lover  was  forgotten ;  the  apostate 
was  scorned ;  she  preferred  her  religion  to  her  country ;  and 
the  justice  of  Caled,  though  deaf  to  mercy,  refused  to  detain  by 
force  a  male  or  female  inhabitant  of  Damascus.  Four  days  was 
the  general  confined  to  the  dty  by  the  obligation  of  the  treaty, 
and  the  urgent  cares  of  his  new  conquest  His  appetite  for 
blood  and  rapine  would  have  been  extinguished  by  the  hope* 
less  computation  of  time  and  distance ;  but  he  listened  to  the 
importunities  of  Jonas,  who  assured  him  that  the  weary  fugi- 
tives might  yet  be  overtaken.  At  the  head  of  four  thousand 
horse,  in  the  disguise  of  Christian  Arabs,  Caled  undertook  the 
pursuit  They  baited  only  for  the  moments  of  prayer ;  and 
their  guide  had  a  perfect  knowledge  of  the  country.  For  a 
long  way  the  footsteps  of  the  Damascenes  were  plain  and  con- 
spicuous :  they  vanished  on  a  sudden ;  but  the  Saracens  were 
comforted  by  the  assurance  that  the  caravan  had  turned  aside 
into  the  mountains,  and  must  speedily  fall  into  their  hands.  In 
traversing  the  ridges  of  the  Libanus,  they  endured  intolerable 
hardships,  and  the  sinking  spirits  of  the  veteran  fanatics  were 
supported  and  cheered  by  the  unconquerable  ardor  of  a  lover. 
From  a  peasant  of  the  country,  they  were  informed  that  the 
eTtaperor  bad  sent  orders  to  the  colony  of  exiles  to  pursue 
without  delay  the  road  of  the  sea-coast,  and  of  Constantinople, 
apprehensive,  perhaps,  that  the  soldiers  and  people  of  Antioo^ 
might  be  discouraged  by  the  sight  and  the  story  of  th^ir  sufler- 
ings.  The  Saracens  were  conducted  through  the  territories 
of  Gabala"  and  Laodicea,  at  a  cautious  distance  from  the 
walls  of  the  cities ;  the  rain  was  incessant,  the  night  was  dark, 
a  single  mountain  separated  them  from  the  JEtoman  army ;  and 
Caled,  ever  anxious  for  the  safety  of  his  brethren,  whispered 
an  ominous  dream  in  the  ear  of  his  companion.  With  the 
dawn  of  day,  the  prospect  again  cleared,  and  they  saw  before 
them,  in  a  pleasant  valley,  the  tents  of  Damascus.    After  a 

"  The  towns  of  Gabala  and  Laodicea,  which  the  Arabs  passed,  fitiU 
exist  in  a  state  of  decay,  (Maundrell,  p.  11,  12.  Pocock,  vol.  ii.  p.  18.} 
ILad  not  the  Christians  Men  overtaken,  they  must  have  crossed  the 
Orcntes  on  some  bridge  in  the  sixteen  miles  between  Antioeh  and  tlie 
sea,  and  might  have  rejoined  the  high  road  of  Constantinople  at  Ales- 
•ndria.  The  Itii||eraries  will  represent  the  directions  and  matnnmn^  (p 
14$,  148.  581,  682,  edit.  Wessellng.) 
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short  interval  of  repose  and  prayer,  Caled  divided  his  cavalry 
into  four  squadrons,  comnaitting  the  first  to  his  £uthful  Derar, 
and  reserving  the  last  for  himself.  They  successively  rushed 
on  the  promiscuous  multitude,  insufiBciently  provided  with 
arms^  and  already  vanquished  hy  sorrow  and  fatigue.  Except 
a  captive,  who  was  pardoned  and  dismissed,  the  Arabs  enjoyed 
the  satisfaction  of  believing  that  not  a  Christian  of  either  sex 
escaped  the  edge  of  their  cimeters.  The  gold  and  silver  of 
Damascus  was  scattered  over  the  camp,  and  a  royal  wardrobe 
of  three  hundred  load  of  silk  might  clothe  an  army  of  naked 
Barbarians.  In  the  tumult  of  Qie  battle,  Jonas  sought  and 
found  the  object  of  his  pursuit:  but  her  resentment  was  in- 
flamed by  the  last  act  of  his  perfidy ;  and  as  Eudocia  struggled 
in  his  hateful  embraces,  she  struck  a  dagger  to  her  heart 
Another  female,  the  widow  of  Thomas,  and  the  real  or  sup- 
posed daughter  of  Heraclius,  was  spared  and  released  without 
a  ransom ;  but  the  generosity  of  Caled  was  the  effect  of  his 
contempt;  and  the  haughty  Saracen  insulted,  by  a  message 
of  defiance,  the  throne  of  the  Caesars.  Caled  had  penetrated 
above  a  hundred  and  fifty  miles  into  the  heart  of  the  Roman 
province :  he  returned  to  Damascus  with  the  same  secrecy 
and  speed.  On  the  accession  of  Omar,  the^  Sword  of  God 
was  removed  from  the  command ;  but  the  caliph,  who  blamed 
the  rashness,  was  compelled  to  applaud  the  vigor  and  conduct, 
of  the  enterprise. 

Another  expedition  of  the  conquerors  of  Damascus  will 
equally  display  their  avidity  and  their  contempt  for  the  riches 
joi  the  present  world.  They  were  informed  that  the  produce 
and  manufisustures  of  the  country  were  annually  collected  in 
the  £edr  of  Abyla,*^  about  thirty  miles  from  the  city ;  that  the 
cell  of  a  devout  hermit  was  visited  at  the  same  time  by  a  mul- 
titude of  pilgrims ;  and  that  the  festival  of  trade  and  supersti- 
tion would  be  ennobled  by  the  nuptials  of  the  daughter  of  the 
governor  of  Tripoli.  Abdallah,  the  son  of  Jaafar,  a  glorious 
and  holy  martyr,  undertook,  with  a  banner  of  five  hundred 
horse,  the  pious  and  profitable  commission  of  despoiling  the 
infidels.  As  he  approached  the  fair  of  Abyla,  he  was  aston- 
ished by  the  report  of  this  mighty  concourse  of  Jews  and 

**  J>aiT  Abil  Kodo9.  After  retrenching  the  last  word,  the  epithet, 
koly^  I  diacover  the  Abila  of  Lysanias  between  Damascus  and  JEieliop> 
olis :  Ifae  name  (AbU  signifies  a  riaeyard^  concurs  with  the  situaMi 
Id  Justify  my  ooojacture,  (Relaad,  Pidestia  torn,  i.pr  317,  torn.  iL  a 
M6,627.) 
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(%riBtiMi8,  Greeks,  and  Armenians,  of  natives  of  Syria  and 
of  strangers  of  Egypt,  to  the  number  of  ten  thousand,  besides 
a  guard  of  five  tlK>u8and  horse  that  attended  the  person  of  the 
bride.  The  Saracens  paused :  ^  For  my  own  part,"  said  Ab» 
dallah,  ^  I  dare  not  go  back :  our  foes  are  many,  our  danger 
18  great,  but  our  reward  is  splendid  and  secure,  either  in  this 
life  or  in  the  Ufe  to  come.  Let  every  man,  according  to  his 
inclination,  advance  or  retire."  Not  a  Mussulman  deserted  his 
standard.  **Lead  the  way,"  said  Abdallah  to  his  Christian 
guide,  ^  and  you  shall  see  what  the  companions  of  the  prophet 
can  perform."  They  charged  in  five  squadrons;  but  after 
the  first  advantage  of  the  surprise,  they  were  encompassed  and 
almost  overwhelmed  by  the  multitude  of  their  enemies ;  and 
their  valiant  band  is  iancifully  compared  to  a  white  spot  in 
the  skin  of  a  black  camel.**  About  the  hour  of  sunset,  when 
their  weapons  dropped  from  their  hands,  when  they  panted 
on  the  verge  of  eternity,  they  discovered  an  approaching 
cloud  of  dust ;  they  heard  the  welcome  sound  of  the  teebir,^ 
and  they  soon  perceived  the  standard  of  Oaled,  who  flew  to 
their  relief  with  the  utmost  speed  of  his  cavalry.  The  Chris- 
tians were  broken  by  his  attack,  and  slaughtered  in  their 
flight,  as  &r  as  the  river  of  Tripoli^  They  left  behind  them 
the  various  riches  of  the  fair ;  the  merchandises  that  were 
exposed  for  sale,  the  money  that  was  brought  for  purchase, 
the  gay  decorations  of  the  nuptials,  and  the  governor's  daugh- 
ter, with  forty  of  her  female  attendants.  The  fruite,  provisions, 
and  furniture,  the  money,  plate,  and  jewels,  were  diligently 
laden  on  the  backs  of  horses,  asses,  and  mules ;  and  the  holy 
robbers  returned  in  triumph  to  Damascus.  The  hermit,  after 
A  short  and  angry  controversy  with  Caled,  declined  the  crown 
of  martyrdom,  and  was  left  alive  in  the  solitary  scene  of  blood 
and  devastation. 


.  ••  I  am  bolder  than  Mr.  Ockley,  (vol  i.  p.  164,J  who  dares  not  in- 
sert this  figurative  expression  in  the  text,  thougn  he  obsenres  in  a 
marginal  note,  that  the  i^abians-  often  borrow  their  aimilea  from  that 
uaeful  and  fiBmiliar  animal  The  reindeer  may  be  eq.ially  famous  id 
the  sODgB  of  the  Laplanders. 

••  We  hear  the  tecMr  ;  so  the  Arabs  call 

Their  shout  of  onset,  when  with  loud  appeal 
They  challenge  heaven,  as  if  demanding  conquest. 
Tliis  word,  so  formidable  in  their  holy  wars,  is  a  verb  active,  (says 
QcUey  in  his  index,)  of  the  second  conjugation,  from  Kahbara^  whkli 
signifies  saying  Alia  Acbar,  God  is  most  mighty ! 
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Syrin,*'  one  of  the  coai^tries  that  have  been  improTed  K* 
the  most  early  cultivation,  is  not  unworthy  of  the  preference.^ 
The  heat  of  the  elimate  is  tempered  by  the  vicinity  of  the  sea 
and  mountains,  by  the  plenty  of  wood  and  water ;  and  the  pro* 
duce  of  a  fertile  soil  affords  the  subsistence,  and  encourages  the 
propagation,  of  men  and  animals.  From  the  age  of  David  to 
that  of  Heraclius,  the  country  was  overspread  with  ancient  and 
flourishing  cities :  the  inhabitants  were  numerous  and  wealthy ; 
and,  after  the  slow  ravage  of  despotism  and  superstition,  after 
the  recent  calamities  of  the  Persian  war,  Syria  could  stilt 
attract  and  reward  the  rapacious  tribes  of  the  desert  A  plain, 
of  ten  days'  journey,  from  Damascus  to  Aleppo  and  Antioch, 
is  watered,  on  the  western  side,  by  the  winding  course  of  the 
Orontes.  The  hills  of  Libanus  and  Anti-Libanus  are  planted 
from  north  to  south,  between  the  Orontes  and  the  Mediter- 
ranean ;  and  the  epithet  of  hollow  (Coelesyria)  was  applied  to 
a  long  and  fruitful  valley,  which  is  con6ned  in  the  same  direc- 
tion, by  the  two  ridges  of  snowy  mountains.**  Among  the 
cities,  which  are  enumerated  by  Greek  and  Oriental  names  in 
the  geography  and  conquest  of  Syria,  we  may  distii^nish 
Emesa  or  Hems,  Heliopolis  or  Baalbec,  the  former  as  the 
metropolis  of  the  plain,  the  latter  as  the  capital  of  the  valley. 
Under  the  last  of  the  Caesars,  they  were  strong  and  populous ; 
the  turrets  glittered  from  ahx :  an  ample  space  was  covered 

*'  In  the  Geography  of  AbuUedA,  the  description  of  Syria,  his  na- 
tive countrjT*  is  the  most  interesting  and  authentic  portioB.  It  was 
published  in  Arabic  and  Latin.  LipsisB,  1766,  in  quarto,  with  the 
learned  notes  of  Kocbler  and  Reieke,  and  some  extracts  of  geography 
and  natural  history  from  Ibn  01  Wardii.  Among  the  modern  travels, 
Focock's  Description  of  the  East  (of  Syria  and  Mesopotamia,  vol  iL  p. 
88-^209)  is  a  work  of  superior  learnmg  and  dignity ;  but  the  author 
too  often  confounds  what  he  had  seen  and  what  he  had  read. 

••  The  praises  of  Dionysius  are  just  and  lively.  Kui  riiv  ft»  (Syria) 
iroXXof  ri  «rai  SX$ioi  avipts  ^xovtriy,  (in  Periegesi,  V.  902,  in  torn.  iv. 
Geograph.  Minor.  Hudson,)  In  another  place  he  styles  the  country 
9o\vvTo\tv  a7a¥,  (v.  898.)    He  proceeds  to  say, 

n&ca  ii  roc  Xtvap^  rt  ml  nfiorof  iir\tr»  x^PIt 

M^Ad  rt  ^tp0ijuvai  koI  iivifisat  Ktipirdv  diliiv.    v.  921,  i29» 

This  poetical  geographer  lived  in  the  age  of  Augustus,  and  his  ds- 
scription  of  the  world  is  illustrated  by  the  Grec£  commentary  of 
Kustathius,  who  paid  the  same  eompliment  to  Homer  and  Dionysto^ 
(Fabric  Bibliot  Griec.  I.  iv.  c.  2,  tono.  iil  p.  21,  &c.) 

**  The  topography  of  the  Libanus  and  Anti-Libanus  is  exeelleaAlj 
described  hj  ue  learning  and  sense  of  RaUmd,  (Palestin.  ton.  i  ^ 
ftlU-826^ 
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with  public  and  private  buildings ;  and  the  ciUzens  were  iOwk 
trious  bj  their  spirit,  or  at  least  by  their  pride ;  by  their  richesi 
or  at  least  by  their  luxury.  In  the  days  of  Pa^anisin,  both 
Emesa  and  Ueliopclis  were  addicted  to  the  worship  of  Baal, 
or  the  sun ;  but  the  decline  of  thmr  superstition  and  splendor 
has  been  marked  by  a  singular  variety  of  fortune.  Not  a  ves« 
tige  remains  of  ^e  temple  of  Emesa,  which  was  equalled  in 
f  oetic  style  to  the  summits  of  Mount  libanus,*^  -while  the 
rains  of  Baalbec,  invisible  to  the  writers  of  antiauity,  excite 
the  curiosity  and  wonder  of  the  European  traveller."  The 
measure  of  the  temple  is  two  hundred  feet  in  length,  and  one 
hundred  in  breadth :  the  front  is  adorned  with  a  double  portico 
of  eight  columns ;  fourteen  may  be  counted  on  either  side ; 
and  each  column,  forty-fi?e  feet  in  height,  is  composed  of 
three  massy  blocks  of  stone  or  marble.  The  proportions  and 
ornaments  of  the  Corinthian  order  express  the  architecture  of 
'  the  Greeks :  but  as  Baalbec  has  never  been  the  seat  of  a  mon- 
arch, we  are  at  a  loss  to  conceive  how  the  expense  of  these 
magnificent  structures  could  be  suppUed  by  private  or  muni- 
cipal liberality."    From  the  conquest  of  Damascus  the  Sar- 

**  -— ^  EmeMD  fiastigia  eelsa  renideDt 

Nam  diffQsa  aolo  latoa  espUcat ;  ae  subit  auras 

Turribus  in  ccelum  nitentiDua :  incola  daria , 

Cor  studiis  acuit    ... 

Denique  flammicomo  devoti  pectora  soli 

Vitam  agitant    libaaus  frondosa  cacumina  turget 

£t  tamen  his  oertant  celai  fastigia  templl 

Tbese  verses  of  the  Latin  version  of  Rufbs  Avienas  are  wanting  m 
the  Greek  original,  of  Dianysius ;  and  since  they  are  likewise  unno- 
ticed by  Eostathius,  I  niust^  with  Fabricios,  (Bibliot-  Latin,  torn.  iii.  p^ 
153,  edit  Emesti,)  and  against  Salmasiua,  (ad  Yopiscum,  p.  866,  867, 
in  Hist.  August,)  ascribe  them  to  the  fancy,  rather  than  the  MSS.,  of 
Avienus. 

^M  am  much  better  satisfied  with  MaundrelFs  slight  octavo,  (Jour 
ney,  p.  134^—139),  than  with  the  pompous  folio  of  Dr.  Pocock,  (De 
scription  of  the  East,  vol  ii  p.  106 — 1 13 ;)  but  every  preoeiUng  aocouul 
is  eclipsed  by  the  magnificent  description  and  drawings  of  MM.  Daw- 
kins  and  Wood,  who  have  transported  into.  England  uie  riuns  of  PaV 
myra  and  Baalbec. 

''*  The  Orientals  explain  the  prodigy  bj  a  never-fiiiling  expedient. 
The  edifices  of  Baalbec  were  constructed  by  the  fairies  or  the  genii, 
(Hist  de  Timour  Bee,,  torn.  iii.  1.  v.  c.  28,  p.  811,  812.  Voyage 
d'Otter,  torn.  i.  p.  83.)  With  less  absurdity,  but  with  equal  ignorane«^ 
Abulfeda  and  Ion  Onaukel  ascribe  them  to  the  Sabssans  or  Aadite* 
Koi\  sunt  in  onmi  Syria  «dificia  magnificentiora  his,  (Tabula  Syriv 
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aoeu3  proeeeded  to  Heliopolis  and  Emeea :  but  I  shall  'dedio« 
the  repetition  of  the  sallies  and  combats  which  have  been  al- 
ready shown  on  a  larger  scale.  In  the  prosecution  of  the  war, 
their  policy  was  not  Jess  eflectual  than  their  swonL  By 
9hort  and  separate  traces  they  dissdred  the  union  of  the  en- 
emy ;  accustomed  the  Syrians  to  compare  their  friendship  with 
their  enmity;  familiarized  the  idea  of  their  language,  religion^ 
and  manners;  and  exhausted,  by  clandestine  purchase,  the 
tnagazines  and  arsenab  of  the  cities  which  they  returned  to 
besiege.  They  a^ravated  the  ransom  of  the  more  wealthy, 
or  the  more  obstinate ; .  and  Ohalcis  alone  was  taxed  at  five 
thousand  ounces  of  gold,  five  thousand  ounces  of  silver,  two 
thousand  robes  of  silk,  and  as  many  figs  and  olives  as  would 
load  five  thousand  asses.  But  the  terms  of  truce  or  capitula- 
tion were  faithfully  observed ;  and  the  lieutenant  of  the  car 
liph,  who  had  promised  not  to  enter  the  walls  of  the  captive 
Baalbec,  remained  tranquil  and  immovable  in  his  tent  till  the  ' 
jarring. factions  solicited  the  interposition  of  a  fi)reign  master. 
The  conquest  of  the  plain  and  valley  of  Syria  was  achieved  in 
less  than  two  years..  Yet  the  commander  of  the  faithful 
reproved  the  slowness  of  their  prepress;  and  the  Saracens, 
bewailing  their  fault  with  tears  of  rage  and  repentance,  call^ 
aloud  on  their  chiefs  to  lead  them  forth  to  %ht  the  battles  of 
the  Lord.  In  a  recent  action,  under  the  walls  of  Emesa,  an 
Arabian  youth,  the  cousin  of  Caled,  was  heard  aloud  to  ex- 
claim, '^Methinks  I  see  the  black-eyed  girls  looking  upon  me  ; 
one  of  whom,  should  slie  appear  in  this  world,  all  mankind 
would  die  for  love  of  her.  And  I  see  in  the  hand  of  one  of 
Uiem  a  handkerchief  of  green  silk,  and  a  cap  of  precious  stones, 
and  she  beckons  me,  and  calls  out,  Come  hither  quickly,  for  I 
love  thee."  With  these  words;  charging  the  Christians,  he 
made  havoc  wherever  he  went,  till,  observed  at  length  by  the 
governor  of  Hems,  he  was  struck  through  with  a  javelin. 

It  was  incumbent  on  the  Saracens  to  exert  the  full  powers 
of  their  valor  and  enthusiasm  against  the  forces  of  the  ernpe* 
ror,  who  was  taught,  by  repeated  losses,  that  the  rovers  of 
the  desert  had  undertaken,  and  would  speedily  achieve,  a 
regular  and  permanent  conquest.  From  the  provinces  of 
Europe  and  Asia,  fourscore  thousand  soldiers  were  transported 
by  sea  and  land  to  Antioch  and  Caesarea  :  the  light  troops  of 
the  army  consisted  of  sixty  thousand  Christian  Arabs  of  the 
tribe  of  Gassan.  Under  the  banner  of  Jabalah,  the  last  of 
their  princes,  they  marched  in  the  van;  and  it  was  a  niaxiBfr. 
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of  the  Greeks,  that  hr  the  purpose  of  cutting  diamond,  a  dia* 
mond  vraa  the  most  ^ectual. .  Heradius  wiUiheld  his  person 
from  the  dangers  of  the  field ;  but  his  presumption,  or  per* 
haps  his  despondency,  suggested  a  peremptory  orda*,  that 
the  &te  of  the  province  and  the  war  should  be  decided  by  a 
single  battle.  The  Syrians  were  attached  to  the  standard  of 
Rome  and  of  the  cross ;  but  the  noble,  the  citizen,  the  pea»> 
ant,  were  exasperated  by  the  injustice  and  cruelty  of  a  licen« 
tious  host,  who  oppressed  them  as  subjects,  and  despised  them 
as  strangers  and  aliens.*'  A  report  of  these  mighty  prepara* 
^•ions  was  conveyed  to  the  Saracens  in  their  camp  of  Emesa  / 
and  the  chiefe,  though  resolved  to  %ht,  assembled  a  council : 
the  faith  of  Abu  Obeidah  would  have  expected  on  the  tsjne 
spot  the  glory  of  martyrdom ;  the  wisdom  of  Caled  advised 
an  honorable  retreat  to  the  skirts  of  Palestine  and  Arabia, 
where  they  might  await  the  succors  of  their  friends,  and  the 
attack  of  the  unbelievers.  A  speedy  messenger  soon  returned 
from  the  throne  of  Medina,  with  the  blessings  of  Omar  and 
All,  the  prayers  of  the  widows  of  the  prophet,  and  a  rein- 
forcement of  eight  thousand  Moslems.  In  their  way  they 
overturned  a  detachment  of  Greeks,  and  when  they  joined  at 
Yermuk  the  camp  of  their  brethren,  they  found  the  pleasing 
intelligence,  that  Caled  had  already  defeated  and  scattered  the 
Christian  .Arabs  of  the  tribe  of  Gassan.  In  the  neighborhood 
pf  Bosra,  the  springs  of  Mount  Hermon  descend  in  a  torrent 
to  the  plain  of  Decapolis,  or  ten  cities;  and  the  Hieromax,  a 
name  which  has  been  corrupted  to  Yermuk,  is  lost^  after  a 
short  course,  in  the  Lake  of  Tiberias.*^  The  banks  of  this 
obscure  stream  were  illustrated  by  a  long  and  bloody  en- 
counter.*    On  this  momentous  occasion,  the  public  voice,  and 

.  »«  I  have  read  somewhere  in  Tacitus,  or  Qrotios,  Subjectos  habeni 
tanquaiici  3uc)6,  .viles  tanqo^m  alienos.  Some  Greek  officers  ravished 
the  wife,  and  murdered  the  child,  of  their  Syrian  landlord;  and 
Manuel  smiled  at  his  undutiful  complaint 

•  ''*■  See.Reland,  Palestin.  torn.  L  p.  272,  283.  torn,  il  p.  173,  .776. 
This  learnecl  professor  was  equal  to  the  task  of  describing  the  Holy 
Land,  since  he  was  alike  conversant  with  Greek  and  Latin,  wiui 
Hebrew  and  Arabian"  literature.  The  Yermuk,  or  Hieromax,  is 
noticed  by  Cellarius  (Geography  Antiq.  torn.  IL  p.  302)  and  D'Anville, 
(Geographic  Ancienne,  torn,  il  p.  185.)  The  Arabs,  and  even  Abizl> 
feda  himself  do  not  seem  to  recognize  the  scene  of  their  victory. 


^^Wanpare  Price,  p..79.    The  an^  of  the  Boaaas  is.  swoOef  to  <O^Mi 
i;.  eT  which  70,000  perithrd.~M. 
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the  modesty  of  Abu  Obeidah,  restored  the  command  to  th« 
most  deserving  of  the  Moslems.  Oaled  assumed  his  station 
in  the  front,  his  colleague  was  posted  in  the  rear,  that  the  dis< 
order  of  the  fugitive  might  be  checked  by  his  venerable  as- 
pect, and  the  sight  of  the  yellow  banner  which  Mahomet  had 
displayed  before  the  walls  of  Chaibar.  The  last  line  was 
occupied  by  the  sister  of  Derar,  with  the  Arabian  women  who 
had  enlisted  in  this  holy  war,  who  were  accustomed  to  wield 
the  bow  and  the  lance,  and  who  in  a  moment  of  captivity  had 
defended,  against  the  uncircumcised  ravishers,  their  chastitj 
and  religion."  The  exhortation  of  the  generals  was  brief 
and  forcible :  ^  Paradise  is  before  you,  the  devil  and  hell-fire 
in  your  rear."  Yet  such  was  the  weight  of  the  Roman  caval- 
ry, that  the  right  wing  of  the  Arabs  was  broken  and  separated 
from  the  main  body.  Thrice  did  they  retreat  in  disorder,  and 
thrice  were  they  driven  back  to  the  charge  by  the  reproaches 
and  blows  of  the  women.  In  the  intervals  of  action,  Abu 
Obeidah  visited  the  tents  of  his  brethren,  prolonged  their  re- 
pose by  repeating  at  once  the  prayers  of  two  difl^rent  hours, 
bound  up  their  wounds  with  his  own  hands,  and  administered 
the  comfortable  reflection,  that  the  infidels  partook  of  their 
sufferings  without  partaking  of  their  reward.  Four  thousand 
and  thirty  of  the  Moslems  were  buried  in  the  field  of  battle; 
and  the  skill  of  the  Armenian  archers  enabled  seiren  hundred 
to  boast  that  they  had  lost  r.n  eye  in  that  neritonous  service. 
The  veterans  of  tlie  Syrian  war  acknowledged  that  it  was  the 
hardest  and  most  doubtful  of  the  days  which  they  had  seen. 
But  it  was  likewise  the  most  decisive :  many  thousands  of  the 
Greeks  and  Syrians  fell  by  the  swords  of  the  Arabs ;  many 
were  slaughtered,  after  the  defeat,  in  the  woods  and  moun- 
tains ;  many,  hj  mistaking  the  ford,  were  drowned  in  the 
waters  of  the  Yermuk;  and  however  the  loss'  may  be  mag- 
nified,'* the  Christian  writers  confess  and  bewail  the  bloody 

'*  These  women  were  of  the  tribe  of  the  Hamyarites,  who  derivod 
their  origin  from  the  ancient  Amalekites.  Their  females  w^re  accus- 
tomed to  ride  on  horseback,  and  to  fight  like 'the  Amazbus  of  old, 
(Ockley,  voL  i.  pj  67.) 

*•  we  killed  of  them,  says  Abu  Obeidah  to  the  ealiph,  one  hundred 
•nd  fifty  thousand,  and  made  prisoners  forty  thoufniid,  (Ockley 
ToL  i.  p.  241.)  As  I  cannot  doubt  his  veracity,  nor  believe  his  com^ 
patation,  I  must  suspect  that  the  Arabic  historians  indulge  them- 
•e&VM  in  ike  praetioe  of  mmipmimg  speedies  and  Ictturs  lor  Ihiii 
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ponishment  of  their  sins.^  Manuel,  the  Roman  general,  waa 
either  killed  at  Damascus,  or  took  refuge  in  the  monastery  of 
Mount  Sinai.  An  exile  in  the  Byzantine  court,  Jabalah 
lamented  the  manners  of  Arabia,  and  his  unlucky  preference 
of  the  Christian  cause/'  He  had  once  inclined  to  the  pro* 
feision  of  Islam;  but  in  the  pilgrimage  of  Mecca,  Jabalah 
was  pr^Voked  to  strike  one  oi  his  brethren, .  and  fled  with 
amazement  from  the  stern  and  equal  justice,  of  the  caliph. 
These  victorious  Saracens  enjoyed  at  Damascus  a  month  of 
pleasure  and  repose :  the  spoil  was  divided  by  the  discretion  of 
Abu  Obeidah :  an  equal  share  was  allotted  to  a  soldier  and 
to  his  horse,  and  a  double  portion  was  reserved  for  the  noble 
coursers  of  the  Arabian  breed.  / 

After  the  battle  of  Yermuk,  the  Roman  army  no  longer 
appeared  in  the  field ;  and  the  Saracens  might  securely 
choose,  among  the  fortified  towns  of  Syria,  the  first  object  of 
their  attack.  They  consulted  the  caliph  whether  they  should 
march  to  Gaesarea  or  Jerusalem ;  and  the  advice  of  Ali  de- 
termined the  immediate  siege  of  the  latter.  To  a  pro&ne 
eye,  Jerusalem  was  the  first  or  second  capital  of  Palestine ; 
but  after  Mecca  and  Medina,  it  was  revered  and  visited  by 
the  devout  Moslems,  as  the  temple  of  the  Holy  Land  which 
had  been  sanctified  by  the  revelation  of  Moses,  of  Jesus,  and 
of  Mahomet  himself  The  son  of  Abu  Sophian  was  sent  with 
five  thousand  Arabs  to  try  the  first  experiment  of  surprise  or 
treaty ;  but  on  the  eleventh  day,  the  town  was  invested  by 
the  whole  force  of  Abu  Obeidah.  He  addressed  the  custom- 
ary summons  to  the  chief  commanders  and  people  of  uElia?^ 

**  After  deploring  the  sins  of  the  Christiana,  Theophanes  addi, 

(Chronograph,  p  276,)  hvivrii  h  IpnfUKds  'AfiaXi^*  rvvnav  hjtas  t6¥  Aady  t«v 
XffioTov,   Kai  ylptrai  wpwTf  ^ppS  vrdats  roi  'Poi^aFiroi  cr^rod  fi  xarh  ri 

Fa^ttfay  X/yoi  (does  he  mean  Aiznadin ))  ital  Icpfiov^dv,  «a2  riiv  &dsc^» 
•iliaroxwiav.  His  acoount  is  brief  and  obscure,  hot  he  accuses  the 
numbers  of  the  enemy,  the  adverse  wind,  and  the  doud  of  dust. 

ftil  6wnBi¥rti  (the  Xtomans)  ivrnpoatartncat  ix^pois  ii!k  rdv  Kovtoprdv  hrruiv- 
ratf  Kol  lavnis  ffdWovres  tis  ras  vrsvotnovt  roi  'Icf>/io;^9oS  irora^od  UsT  dnur 

Wro  ipinvt  (Chronograph,  p.  280.) 

*'  See  Abulfeda,  (AnnaL  Moslem,  p.  70,  71,)  who  transcribes  the 
poetic  complaint  of  Jabalah  himself  and  some  paneg3nrical  strains  of 
an  Arabian  poet,  to  whom  the  chief  of  Gassan  sent  from:Constaatk 
Donlo  a  gift  of  five  hundred  pieces  of  gold  by  tiie  hands  of  the  amhur 
•ador  of  Omar. 

"**  In  the  name  of  the  city,  the  profiine  prevailed  over  the  sacred  j 
Jmmitm  was  known  to  the  devout  Christians,  (Euseb.  de  Martvr 
^  *       c    xl ;)  but  the  legal  and  popular  appellation  of  MUm  (tni 
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^  Health  and  happiness  to  every  one  that  follows  the  t}^% 
way  1  We  require  of  you  to  testify  that  there  is  but  one  GodL 
.^nd  that  Mahomet  is  his  apostle.  If  you  refuse  this,  consent 
to  pay  tribute,  and  be  under  us  forthwith.  Otherwise  I  shall 
bring  men  against  you  who  love  death  better  than  you  do  the 
drinking  of  wine  or  eating  hog's  flesh.  Nor  will  I  ever  stir 
from  you,  if  it  please  Go3,  till  I  have  destroyed  those  that 
fight  for  you,  and  made  slaves  of  your  children."  But  the 
city  was  defended  on  every  side  by  deep  valleys  and  steep 
ascents;  since  the  invasion  of  Syria,  the  walls  and  towers 
had  been  anxiously  restored ;  the  bravest  of  the  fugitives  of 
Yermuk  had  stopped  in  the  nearest  place  of  refuge ;  and  in 
the  defence  of  the  sepulchre  of  Christy  the  natives  and  stran- 
gers might  feel  some  sparks  of  the  enthusiasm,  which  so 
fiercely  glowed  in  the  bosoms  of  the  Saracens.  The  siege 
of  Jerusalem  lasted  four  months ;  not  a  day  was  lost  wiwr 
out  some  action  of  sally  or  assault;  the  military  engines 
incessantly  played  from  the  ramparts;  and  the  inclemency 
of  the  winter  was  still  more  painful  and  destructive  to  the 
Arabs.  The  Christians  yielded  at  length  to  the  perseverance 
of  the  besiegers.  The  patriarch  Sophronius  appeared  on  the 
walls,  and  by  the  voice  of  an  interpreter  demanded  a  confer* 
ence.*  After  a  vain  attempt  to  dissuade  the  lieutenant  of  the 
caliph  from  his  impious  enterprise,  he  proposed,  in  the  name 
of  the  people,  a  fair  capitulation,  with  this  extraordinary 
clause,  that  the  articles  of  security  should  be  ratified  by  the 
authority  and  presence  of  Omar  himself.  The  question  was 
debated  in  the  council  of  Medina ;  the  sanctity  of  the  place, 
and  the  advice  of  Ali,  persuaded  the  caliph  to  gratify  the 
wishes  of  his  soldiers  and  enemies ;  and  the  simplicity  of  his 
journey  is  more  illustrious  than  the  royal  pageants  of  vanity 
and  oppression.  The  conqueror  of  Persia  and  Syria  was 
mounted  on  a  red  camel,  which  carried,  besides  his  person,  a 
bag  of  corn,  a  bag  of  dates,  a  wooden  dish,  and  a  leathern 
bottle  of  water.    Wherever  he  halted,  the  company,  without 

eolony  of  iBUus  Hadrianus)  has  passed  from  the  Komans  to  the  Arabs. 
(Reland,  Palestin.  torn.  L  p.  207,  torn.  ii.  p.  886. '  P'Herbelot,  Btblio- 
ttidaue  Orientale,  OocU,  p.  289,  Ilia,  p.  420.)  The  epithet  of  Al  Coda, 
Jie  Holy,  is  used  as  the  proper  name  of  Jerusalem. 


*  See  the  explanation  tT  this  ri  Price,  with  the  prophecy  wliieli  was 
*Brebyfilffiled,p  S5.«.M. 
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dktiiictioQ,  was  ioTited.to  partake  of  hia  homely  &re,  and  €m 
repast  was  consecrated  bj  the  prayer  and  exhortation  of  the 
eommander  of  the  faithful.**  But  in  this  expedition  or  pil- 
grimage, his  power  was  exercised  in  the  administration  of 
Justice:  he  j-eformed  the  licentious  polygamy  of  the  Arabs, 
relieved  the  tributaries  from  extortion  and  cruelty,  and  cha»> 
tised  the  luxury  of  the  Saracens,  by  despoiling  them  of  their 
rich  silks,  and  dragging  them  on  their,  faces  in  the  diru 
When  he  came  witlun  sight  of  Jerusalem,  the  caliph  cried 
with  a  \<md  voice,  ^  God  is  victorious.  O  Lord,  give  us  au 
ea^y  .conquest !"  and,  pitching  his  tent  of  coarse  hair,  calmly 
seated  himself  on  the  ground.  After  signing  the  capitula- 
tion, he  entered  the  city  without  fear  or  precaution;  and 
courteously  discoursed  with  the  patriarch  concerning  its  reli- 
gious antiquities.*^  Sopbronius  bowed  before  his  new  mas- 
ter, and  secretly  muttered,  in  the  words  of  Daniel,  "'  The 
abomination  of  desolation  is  in  the  holy  place."*'  At  the 
hour  of  prayer  they  stood  together  in  the  church  of  the  res- 
urrection ;  but  the  caliph  refused  to  perform  his  devotions, 
and  contented  himself  with  praying  on  the  steps  of  the 
church  of  Constantine.  To  the  patriarch  he  disclosed  his 
prudent  and  honorable  motive.  ^^  Had  I  yielded,"  s»d  Omar, 
^  to  your  request,  the  Moslems  of  a  future  age  would  have 
infringed  the  treaty  under  color  of  imitating  my  example." 
By  his  command  the  ground  of  the  temple  of  Solomon  was 
prepared  for  the  foundation  of  a  mosch  ;**   and,  during  a 

**  The  siDgtilar  journey  and  equipage  of  Omar  are  described  (be« 
sides  Ockley,  yoL  L  p.  260)  by  MurtMi,  (Merveilles  de  I'E^rpte,  p. 
200-^202.) 

•*  The  Arabs  boast  of  an  old  prophecy  preserved  at  Jerusalem,  and 
describing  the  name,  the  reli^^on,  and  the  person  of  Omar,  the  future 
conqueror.  By  euch  arts  the  Jews  are  said  to  have  soothed  the  pride 
of  their  foreign  masters,  Cyrus  and  Alexander,  (Joseph.  Ant  Jad  1.  si 
c;l,8,  ^44*7,  570— ^2.) 

l^  r6vto  iyiuL  Theophau.  Chronograph,  p.  281.  .This  prediction, 
which  haci  already  served  for  Antiochus  and  the  Romans,  was  again 
refitted  for  the  present  occasion,  by  the  economy  of  Sophropius,  one  of 
the  deepest  theologians  of  the  Monothdite  controversy. 

*'  According  to  the  accurate  survey  of  P'Anyille,  (Dissertation  sut 
Tancienne  Jerusalem,  p.  42^^4,)  iho  mosch-  of  Omar,  enlarged  and 
embellished  by  succeeding  caliphs^  covered  the  ground  of  the  ancient 
temple,  (vaXatov  roi  fttySXov  vaov  Umiov^  BAjs  Phocas,)  a  length  of 
^16,  a  breadth  of  1.72,  iaise$, .  The  Nubian  geographer  declares,  that 
lluB  magnificent  structure  was  second  on^y  in  siae  and  beimty  to  the 
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reBidonce  of  ten  days,  he  regulated  the  present  and  future 
state  of  his  Syrian  conquests.  Medina  might  be  jealoos,  lest 
the  caliph  should  be  detained  by  the  sanctity  of  Jerusalem  or 
the  beauty  of  Damascus;  her  apprehensions  were  dispelled 
by  his  prompt  and  voluntary  return  to  the  tomb :  of  the 
apostle.'* 

To  achieve  what  yet  remained  of  the  Synan  war,  the 
caliph  had  formed  two  separate  armies;  a  chosen  detach" 
ment,  under  Amrou  and  Yezid,  was  lefi;  in  the  camp  of  Pal- 
estine ;  while  the  larger  division,  under  the  standard  of  Abu 
Obeidah  and  Oaled,  marched  away  to  the  north  against  An- 
tioch  and  Aleppo.  The  latter  of  these,  the  Bersea  of  the 
Greeks,  was  not  yet  illustrious  as  the  capital  of  a  province  or 
a  kingdom  ;  and  the  inhabitants,  by  anticipating  their  submi8«> 
sion  and  pleading  their  poverty,  obtained  a  moderate  compo- 
sition for  tJieir  lives  and  religion.  But  the  castle  of  Aleppo,*^ . 
distinct  from  the  city,  stood  erect  on  a  lofty  artificial  mound . 
the  sides  were  sharpened  to  a  precipice,  and  faced  with  free*- 
stone ;  and  the  breadth  of  the  ditch  might  be  filled  with  water 
from  the  neighboring  springs.  After  the  loss  of  three  thou- 
sand men,  the  garrison  was  still  equal  to  the  defence ;  and 
Youkinna,  their  valiant  and  hereditary  chief,  had  murdered 
his  brother,  a  holy  monk,  for  daring  to  pronounce  the  name 
of  peace.  In  a  siege  of  four  or  five  months,  the  hardest  of 
the  Syrian  war,  great  numbers  of  the  Saracens  were  killed 
and  wounded :  their  removal  to  the  distance  of  a  mile  could 
not  seduce  the  vigilance  of  Youkinna ;  nor  could  the  Chris- 
tians be  terrified  by  the  execution  of  three  hundred  captives, 
wboni  they  beheaded  before  the  castle  wall.  The  silence, 
and  at  length  the  complaints,  of  Abu  Obeidah  informed  the 

great  mofich  of  Cordova,  (p.  113,)  whose  p/esent  state  Mr.  Swinburne 
has  80  elegantly  represented,  (Travels  into  Spain,  p.  296 — ^302.) 

**  Of  Ihe  many  Arabic  tarikhs  or  chronicles  of  Jerusalem,  (D*Uer> 
belot,  p.  867,)  Ockley  found  one  aniong  the  Pocock  MSS.  of  Oxford, 
(vol.  I  p.  257,)  which  he  has  used  to  supply  the  defective  narrative  of 
AlWakidL 

•*  ITie  Persian  historian  of  Timur  (torn,  ill  L  v.  c.  21,  p.  800)  de- 
scribes tLe  castle  of  Aleppo  as  founded  on  a  rock  one  hundred  cubits 
in  height ;  a  proof,  says  the  French  translator,  that  he  bad  never 
visitod  the  place.  It  is  now  in  the  midst  of  the  city,  of  no  strengtl^ 
with  a  single  gate ;  the  circuit  is  about  500  or  600  paces,  and  the  diidi 
balf  full  of  stagnant  water,  ^Voyages  de  Tavernier,  torn.  L  p.  149. 
Poooek,  voL  il  part  i  p.  150.)  The  fortresses  of  the  East  ara  oon- 
l«|itible  to  a  European  eye. 
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caliph  that  their  hope  nad  patience  were  consumed  at  the 
foot  of  this  impregnable  fortress.  '*  I  am  variously  affected,'* 
replied  Omar,  '^  by  the  difference  of  your  success ;  but  I 
charge  you  by  no  means  to  raise  the  siege  of  the  castle. 
Your  retreat  would  diminish  the  reputation  of  our  arms,  and 
encourage  the  infidels  to  fiill  upon  you  on  all  sides.  Remain 
before  Aleppo  till  God  shall  determine  the  event,  and  forage 
with  your  horse  round  the  adjacent  country."  The  exhorta- 
tion of  the  commander  of  the  feithful  was  fortified  by  a  sup* 
ply  of  volunteers  from  all  the  tribes  of  Arabia,  who  ariived 
m  the  camp  on  horses  or  camels.  Among  these  was  Dames, 
of  a  servile  birth,  but  of  gigantic  size  and  intrepid  resolution. 
The  forty-seventh  day  of  his  service  he  proposed,  with  only 
thirty  men,  to  make  an  attempt  on  the  castle.  The  experi- 
ence and  testimony  of  Caled  recommended  his  offer;  and 
Abu  Obeidah  admonished  his  brethren  not  to  despise  the 
baser  origin  of  Dames,  since  he  himself  could  he  relinquish 
the  public  care,  would  cheerfully  serve  under  the  banner  of 
the  slave.  His .  dteign-  was  covered  by  the  appearance  of  a 
retreat ;  and  the  camp  of  the  Saracens  was  pitched  about  a 
league  from' Aleppo.  The  thirty  adventurers  lay  in  ambush 
at  Uie  foiot  of  the  hill ;  and  Dames  at  length  succeeded  in  his 
inquiries,  though  he  was  provoked  by  the  ignorance  of  his 
Greek  captives.  ''God  curse  these  dogs,**  said  the  illiterate 
Arab ;  ^  what  a  strange  barbarous  language  they  speak  T 
At  the  dflrkest  hour  of  Ste  niffht,  he  scaled  the  most  access!* 
ble  hdght^  which  he  had '  dil^ently  surveyed,  a  place  where 
the  stones  were  less  entire^  or  the  slope  less  perpendicular, 
or  the  guard  less  vigilant.  Seven  of  the  stoutest  Saracens 
mounted  on  each. over's  shoulders,  and  the  weight  of  the 
column  was  sustained  on  the  broad  and  sinewy  back  of  the 
gigantic  slave.  The  foremost  in  this  painful  ascent  could 
grasp  and  climb  the  lowest  part  of  the  battlements;  they 
silently  stabbed  and  cast  down  the  sentinels ;  and  the  thirty 
brethren,  repeating  a  pious  ejaculation,  "O  apostle  of  God, 
help  and  deliver  us !"  were  successively  drawn  up  by  the 
long  folds  of  their  turbans.  With  bold  and  cautious  footsteps, 
Dames  explored  the  palace  of  the  governor,  who  celebrated, 
io  riotous  merriment,  the  festival  of  his  deliverance.  From 
thence,  returning  to  his  companions,  he  assaulted  on  the 
inside  the  entrance  of  the  castle.     They  overpowered  the 

Cd,  unbolted  the  gate,  let  down  the  drawbridge,  and  de- 
ad the  narrow  pass,  till  the  arrival  of  Caled,  with  tlw 
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dawn  of  day,  relieved  their  danger  aod  assared  their  oob- 
queet  Youkinna,  a  formidable  foe,  became  an  active  and 
iisef(il  proselyte ;  and  the  general  of  the  Saracens  expressed 
his  regard  for  the  most  bumble  merit,  by  detaining  the  army 
at  Aleppo  till  Dames  was  cured  of  his  honorable  wc  anda. 
The  capital  of  Syria  was  still  covered  by  the  castle  of  Aazas 
and  the  iron  bridge  of  the  Orontes.  After  the  loss  of  those 
important  posts,  and  the  defeat  of  the  last  of  the  Roman 
armies,  the  luxury  of  Antioch**  trembled  and  obeyed.  Het 
safety  was  ransomed  with  three  hundred  thousand  pieces  of 
gold ;  but  the  throne  of  the  sucoeasors  of  Alexander,  the  seat 
of  the  Roman  government  of  the  East,  which  had  been  deco- 
rated by  Caesar  with  the  titles  of  free,  and  holy,  and  inviolate, 
was  degraded  under  the  yoke  of  the  caliphs  to  the  secondary 
rank  of  a  provincial  town/' 

In  the  life  of  Heraclius,  the  glories  of  the  Persian  war  are 
clouded  on  either  hand  by  the  disgraee  and  weakness  of  his 
more  early  and  his  later  days.  When  the  successors  of  M &• 
homet  unsheathed  the  sword  of  war  and  religion,  he  wiis 
astonished  at  the  boundless  prospect  of  toil  and  danger ;  his 
nature  was  indolent,  nor  could  the  infirm  and  frigid  age  of  the 
emperor  be  kindled  to  a  second  efibrt  The  sense  of  shame, 
and  the  importunities  of  the  Syrians,  prevented  the  hasty  de« 
parture  from  the  scene  of.  action ;  but  the  hero  was  no  more ; 
and  the  loss  of  Damascus  and  Jerusalem,  the  bloody  fields  of 
Aiznadin  and  Yermuk,  may  be  imputed  in  some  degree  to 
the  absence  or  misconduct  of  the  sovereign..  Instead  of  de- 
fending the  sepulchre  of  Christ,  he  involved  the  church  and 
state  in  a  metaphysical  controversy  for  the  unity  of  his  will ; 


••  The  date  of  the  conquest  of  Aotioch  by  the  Arabs  is  of  some  im» 
portance.  By  comparing  the  years  of  the  world  in  the  chronography 
of  Theophanes  widi  the  years  of  the  Heg^ra  in  the  history  of  Elmacin, 
wo  shall  determine,  that  it  was  taken  between  January  *28d  and  Sep- 
tember 1st  of  the  year  of  Christ  688,  (Pagi,  Critica,  in  Baron.  AonaL 
torn,  il  p.  812,  813.)  Al  Wakidi  (Ockley,  vol.  l  p.  814)  asaignH  that 
event  to  Tuesday,  August  Slst,  an  inconsistent  date ;  since  £^ter  fell 
that  year  on  April  6th,  the  21st  of  August  must  have  been  a  Fridfy, 
(see  the  Tables  of  the  Art  de  Verifier  lea  DatiBs.) 

*^  His  bounteous  edict,  which  tempted  the  grateful  city  to  assume 
the  victory  of  Pharsalia  for  a  perpetual  ssra,  is  given  h  'Aimoj^cif  rf 

fitirptnrSXetf   Upf,  xal  iiffv\(0   Kal    avrovSfiMt   xal  dpyo'Jvi}    KaX  vooKaOt^lvja ,    4f- 

JraroXffr.  John  Malala,'  in  Chron.  p.'  91,  edit,  v  cnet .  We  may  dSstliH 
giush  his  authentic  information  of  domestic  facts  from  his  gross  igii0* 
\  of  general  history.  
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and  while  Heraolius  crowned  the  o&pring  of  his  second  nop* 
tials,  he  was  tamely  stripped  of  the  most  valuable  part  €i<  their 
inheritance.  In  the  cathedral  of  Antioch,  in  the  presence  of 
the  bishops,  at  the  foot  of  the  crucifix,  he  bewailed  the  sins 
of  the  prince  and  people ;  but  his  confession  instructed  the 
world,  that  it  was  vain,  and  perhaps  impious,  to  resist  the 
judgment  of  God.  The  Saracens  were  invincible  in  fact, 
since  they  were  invinciUe  in  opinion ;  and  the  desertion  of 
Youkinna,  his  false  repentance  and  repeated  perfidy,  might 
justify  the  suspicion  of  the  emperor,  that  he  was  encompassed 
by  traitors  and  apostates,  who  conspired  to  betray,  his  person 
and  their  country  to  the  euemies  of  Christ.  In  the  hour  of 
adversity,  his  superstition,  was  agitated  by  the  omens  and 
dreams  of  a  Billing  crown ;  and  after  bidding  au  eternal  fare- 
well to  Syria,  he  secretly  epabarked  with  a  few  attendants, 
and  absolved  the  faith  of  his  subjects.**  ^Donstantine,  his 
eldest  son,  had  been  stationed  with  forty  thousand  men  at 
Csesarea,  the  civil  metropolis  of  the  three  provinces  of  Pales- 
tine. But  his  private  interest  recalled  him  to  tiie  Byzantine 
court ;  and,  after  the  flight  of  his  ^ther,  he  felt  himself  an 
unequal  (tampion  to  the  united  force  of  the  caliph.  His  van- 
guard was  boldly  attacked  by  three ;  hundred  Arabs  and  a 
thousand  black  slaves,  who,  in  the  •  depth  of  winter,  had 
climbed  the  snowy  mountains  of  Libanus,  and  who  were 
speedily  followed  hj  the  victorious  squadrons  of  Galod  him-^ 
self.  From  the  north  and  south  the  troops  of  Antioch  and 
Jerusalem  advanced  along  ,the  sea-shoi*e  till  their  banners 
were  joined  under  the  walls  pf  the  Phoenician  cities :  Tripoli 
and  Tyre  were  betrayed;  and  a  fie^t  of  fifty  transports,  which 
entered  without  distrust  the  captiv0  harbors,  brought  a.  sea- 
sonable supply  of  arms  and  provisions  to  :  the  camp :  of  .the 
Saracens.  Their  lab<H^  were  termin^^ted  by  iheiutiexpected 
surrender  of  Csesarea:  the  Bpmatn  prince  had  embarked  in. 
the  night;**  and  the  defenceless  citizens  solicited  their  par* 

••See  Ockley,  (voLi  p.  808,  312,)  who  laughs  at  the  credulity  ol 
his  author.  When  Heradius  bade  farewell  to  Syria,  Yale  Syna:  et 
ultimum  vale,  he  prophesied  that  the  Romans  tiSiotld  never  rctotei 
the  prpviooe  tiU  the  birth  es(  aa  inauspicioua  child,  the  future  socurg^ 
of  the  empire.  Abulfeda,  p.  68.  I  am  perfectly  ignorant  ofthe  mystic 
■eose,  pr  Donseuse,  of  thi?  predictioa 

••  In  the  loose  and  obscive  chronology  of  the  times,  I  am  guided  bj 
mimitl^^ntic  record,  (in  the  book;Qf.ceremkpnie9  of  Oopstantine  For* 
plijTogenitus,)  which  certifies  that,  June  4,  A.  D.  688,  lae 
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don  with  an  ofFering  of  two  hundred  thousand  pieces  of  gold 
The  remainder  of  the  province,  Ramlah,  Ptolemais  or  Acre, 
Sichem  or  Keapolis,  Gaza,  Ascalon,  Berytus,  Sidoii,  Gabala, 
Laodicea,  Apamea,  Hierapolis,  no  longer  presumed  to  dispute 
the  will  of  the  conqueror ;  and  Syria  bowed  under  the  sceptre 
jof  the  caliphs  seven  hundred  years  after  Pompey  had  despoiled 
I  the  last  of  the  Macedonian  kings.** 

'  The  sieges  and  battles  of  six  campaigns  had  eonsume<l 
nany  thousands  of  the  Moslems.  They  died  with  the  repu* 
tation  and  the  cheerfulness  of  martyrs;  and  the  simplicity  of 
their  &ith  may  be  expressed  in  the  words  of  an  Arabian 
youth,  when  he  embraced,  for  the  last  time,  his  sister  and 
mother :  "  It  is  not,"  said  he,  **  the  delicacies  of  Syria,  or  the 
fading  delights  of  this  world,  that  have  prompted  me  to  devote 
my  life  in  the  cause  of  religion.  But  I  seek  the  iavor  of  God 
and  his  apostle;  and  I  have  heard,  from  one  of  the  com- 
panions of  the  prophet,  that  the  spirits  of  the  martyrs  will  be 
lodged  in  the  crops  of  green  birds,  who  shall  taste  the  fruits, 
and  drink  of  the  rivers,  of  paradise.  Farewell,  we  shall 
meet  again  among  the  groves  and  fountains  which  God  has 
provided  for  his  elect."  The  faithful  captives  might  exercise 
a  passive  and  more  arduous  resolution;  and  a  cousin  of  Ma- 
homet is  celebrated  for  refusing,  after  an  abstinence  of  three 
days,  the  wine  and  pork,  the  only  nourishment  that  was 
allowed  by  the  malice  of  the  infidels.  The  frailty  of  some 
weaker  brethren  exasperated  the  implacable  spirit  of  fanat- 
icism; and  the  &ther  of  Amer  deplored,  in  pathetic  strains, 
the  apostasy  and  damnation  of  a  son,  who  had  renounced  the 
promises  of  God,  and  the  intercession  of  the  prophet,  to  oc- 
cupy, with  the  priests  and  deacons,  the  lowest  mansions  of 
hell.  The  more  fortunate  Arabs,  who  survived  the  war  and 
persevered  in  the  £uth,  were  restrained  by  their  abstemious 
leader  from  the  abuse  of  prosperity.     After  a  refreshment  of 


crowned  his  ;^ounger  son  Heracllus,  in  the  presence  of  his  eldest,  Con- 
Btantine,  and  in  the  palace  of  Oonsiantino^e ;  that  January  1,  Al  D. 
689,  the  royal  procession  visited  the  great  church,  and  on  the  4th  of 
the  same  montn,  the  hippodrome. 

*'  Sixty-five  years  before  Christ,  Syria  Pontusque  monumenta  sunt 
Cu.  Pompeii  virtutis,  (Veil.  Patercul  iL  38,)  rather  of  his  fortune  ami 
power :  be  adjudged  Syria  to  be  a  Roman  province,  and  the  last  of 
the  Seleucides  irere  incapable  of  drawing  a  sword  in  tho  defence '  of 
tlieir  potrimooy  (see  tho  original  tests  collect^  by  Uslier,  AimaL  ^ 
«0.) 
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three  days,  Abu  Obeidah  withdrew  his  troops  from  the  per^ 
nicious  contaffion  of  the  luxuiy  of  Antioch,  and  assured  the 
caliph  that  their  religion  and  virtue  could  only  be  preserved 
by  the  hard  disdpline  of  poverty  and  labor.  But  the  virtue 
of  Omar,  however  rigorous  to  himself,  was  kind  and  liberal 
to  his  brethren.  After  a  just  tribute  of  praise  and  thanksgiv- 
ing, he  dropped  a  tear  of  compassion  ;  and  sitting  down  on  the 
ground,  wrote  an  answer,  in  which  he  mildly  censured  the 
severity  of  his  lieutenant :  ^  God,"  said  the  successor  of  the 
prophet,  ^  has  not  forbidden  the  use  of  the  good  things  of 
thb  world  to  faithful  men,  and  such  as  have  performed  good 
works.  Therefore  you  ought  to  have  given  them  leave  to  rest 
themselves,  and  partake  freely  of  those  good  things  which 
the  country  affordeth.  If  any  of  the  Saracens  have  no  &mi- 
ly  in  Arabia,  they  may  marry  in  Syria ;  and  whosoever  of 
them  wants  any  female  slaves,  he  may  purchase  as  many  as 
he  hath  occasion  for."  The  conquerors  prepared  to  use,  or  to 
abuse,  this  gracious  permission ;  but  the  year  of  their  triumph 
was  marked  by  a  mortality  of  men  and  cattle ;  and  twenty- 
five  thousand  Saracens  were  snatched  away  from  the  posses- 
sion of  Syria.  The  death  of  Abu  Obeidah  might  be  lamented 
by  the  Christians ;  but  his  brethren  recollected  that  he  was  one 
d  the  ten  elect  whom  the  prophet  had  nanied  as  the  heirs  of 
paradise.*^  Oaled  survived  his  brethren  about  three  years: 
and  the  tomb  of  the  Sword  of  God  is  shown  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  Emesa.  His'  valor,  which  founded  in  Arabia  and 
Syria  the  empire  of  the  caliphs,  was  fortified  by  the  opinion 
of  a  special  providence ;  and  as  long  as  he  wore  a  ci^,  which 
had  been  blessed  by  Mahomet,  he  deemed  himself  invulner- 
able amidst  the  darts  of  the  infidels.* 

The  place  of  the  first  conquerors  was  supplied  by  a  new 
generation  of  tlieir  children  and  countrymen :  Syria  became 


*^  AbuLfeda»  Annal  Moalem.  p.  78.  Mahomet  could  artfully  vary 
the  praiaes  of  his  disciples.  Of  Omar  he  was  accustomed  to  sav,  that 
if  a  prophet  could  arise  after  himyself,  it  would  be  Omar ;  and  that  in 
a  geoeral  caUmity,  Omar  would  be  accepted  by  the  divine  justice, 
'Oddey,  vol  i.  p.  221.) 

*  Khaled,  according  to  the  Eouzont  Uzzufia,  (Price,  p.  90,}  after  havioc 
been  deprived  of  his  ample  idiare  of  the  plander  of  Syria  hy  toe  jealousy  or 
Omar,  died,  possessed  only  of  his  horse,  his  arms,  and  a  smgle  slave.  Yet 
Qmar  was  obliged  to  acknowledge  to  his  kmooting  pamot.  that  aoret 
pMither  had  prodooed  a  Am  like  KfaaM^-M. 

vrtL.  V. — K 
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the  deal  and  support  of  the  house  of  Ommiyah ;  and  th« 
revenue,  the  soldiers,  the  ships  of  that  powerful  kingdom  were 
consecrated  to  enlarge  on  every  side  the  empire  of  the 
caliphs.  But  the  Saracens  despise  a  superfluity  of  fiune ;  and 
their  historians  scarcely  condescend  to  mention  the  subordi- 
nate conquests  which  are  lost  in  the  splendour  and  rapidity 
of  their  victorious  career.  To  the  north  of  Syr^?s  they  passed 
^  Mount  Taurus,  and  reduced  to  their  obedience  the  province 
of  Cilida,  with  its  capital  Tarsus,  the  ancient  monument 
of  the  Assyrian  kings.  Beyond  a  second  ridge  of  the  same 
mountains,  they  spread  the  flame  of  war,  rather  than  the  light 
of  religion,  as  &r  as  the  shores  of  the  Euxine,  and  the  neigh- 
borho<^  of  C!onstantinople.  To  the  eaat  they  i^vanced  to  the 
banks  and  sources  of  the  Euphrates  and  Tigris:*'  the  long*, 
disputed  barrier  of  Rome  and  Persia  was  forever  confounded  r 
the  walls  of  Edessa  and  Amida,  of  Dara  and  Nisibis,  which 
had  resisted  the  arms  and  engines  of  Sapor  or  Nushirvan, 
were  levelled  in  the  dust ;  and  the  holy  city  of  Abgarus  might 
vainly  produce  the  epistle  or  the  image  of  Christ  to  an  unbe- 
lieving conqueror.  To  the  west  the  Syrian  kingdom  is  bounded 
by  the  sea :  and  the  ruin  of  Aradus,  a  small  island  or  penin- 
sula on  the  coast,  was  postponed  during  ten  years.  £ut  the 
hills  of  Libanus  abounded  in  timber ;  the  trade  of  Phoenicia 
was  populous  in  mariners ;  and  a  fleet  of  seventeen  h&hdred 
barks  was  equipped  and  manned  by  the  natives  of  the  desert 
The  Imperial  navy  of  the  Romans  fled  before  them  from  the 
Pamphylian  rocks  to  the  Hellespont ;  but  the  sptnt  of  the 
emperor,  a  grandson  of  Heradius,  had  been  subduied  before 
the  combat  by  a  dream  and  a  pun.**    The  Saracens  rode 


*'  Al  "Walddi  had  likewise  written  a  history  of  the  fooqneiit  of 
Diarbekir^  or  Mesopotamia,  (Ockley,  at  the  end  of  the  lid  vol^  which 
our  interpreters  do  not  appear  to  have  seen.*  The  Chronicle  of  Dionyj^ 
sins  of  Tehnar,  the  Jacobite  jraitriarch,  records  the  takipg ,  of  Edeasa 
A.  D.  687,  and  of  Dara  A  D.  641,  rAsseman.  Biblioi  Orient  torn.'  ii. 
p.  108;)  and  the  attentive  may  glean  some  doubtful  information 
BTom  the  Chronograpby  of  Theophanes,  (p.  286— 28*7.)  Most  of  the 
towns  of  Mesopotamia  yielded  by  surrender,  (Abulpharag.  p.  112.) 

"'  He  dreamt  that  he  was  at  Thessalonica,  a  harmless  and  mmotean- 
ing  Tision ;  but  his  soothsayer,  or  his  cowardice,  understood  the  sure 
-^^'^  of  a  defeat  concealed  m  that  inauspicious  word  Bit  «A>)S  rf«f  ir. 


.  *  It  bas  been  pnbUsbed  in  Arabic  by  M.  Ewald.  St  Martin*  ml.  tA.  p 
•*•(  but  its  anthenticity  is  doabledw— -M. 
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masters  of  the  sea ;  and  the  islands  of  Cyprus,  Rhodes,  and 
the  Cyclades,  were  suocessively  exposed  to  their  rapacious 
vifflts.  Three  hundred  years  before  the  Christian  sera,  the 
memorable  though  fruitless  siege  of  Rhodes'*  by  Demetrius, 
had  furnished  ihat  maritime  republic  with  the  materials  and 
the  subject .  of  a  trophy.  A  ^gantic  statue  of  Apollo,  or  tho 
sun,  seventy  cubite  in  height,  was  ^ected  at  the  entrance  of 
the  harbor,  a  monument  of  the  freedom  and  the  arts  of  Greece. 
After  standing  fifty-six  years,  the  colossus  of  JE&hodes  was  over^ 
thrown  by  an  earthquake;  but  the  massy  trunk,  and  huge 
fragments,  lay  scattered  eight  centuries  on  the  ground,  and 
are  often  described,  as  one  of  the  !i¥onder3  of  the  ancient 
world.  They  were  collected  by  the  diligence  of  the  Saracens, 
and  sold  to  a  Jewish  merchant  of  Edessa,  who  m  said  to  have 
laden  nine  hundred  camels  with  the  weight  of  the  brass  metal ; 
an  enormous  weight,  though  we  should  ineiude  the  hundred 
colossal  figures,'^  and  the  three  thoasand  statues,  which 
adorned  the  prosperity  of  the  city  of  the  dun. . 

U.  The  conquest  of  Egypt  may  be  explained  by  the  -char- 
acter of  the  victorious  Saracen,  one  of  tibe  first  of  his  nation, 
in  an  age  when  the  meanest  of  the  brethren  was  exalted  above 
his  nature  by  the  spirit  of  enthusiasm.  The  birth  of  Amrou 
was  at  (^ce  base  and  illustrious ;  his  mother,  a  notorious  pros- 
titute, was  unable  to  decide  among  five  of  the  Koreish ;  but 
the  proof  of  resemblance  adjudged  the  child  to  Aasi,  the 
oldest  of  h^  lovers.'*  The  youUi^  of  Amrou  was  impelled 
by  the  passions  and  prejudice  of  his  kindred :  his  poetic 
genius  was  exercised  in  satirical  vetaes  against  the  person  and 
doctrine  of  Mahomet;   his  dexterity  was  employed  by  the 


Give  to  another  the  victory,  (Theoph.  p.  286.  Zonaras,  torn.  ii.  L  xiv. 
p.  88.)  ' 

**  Bvery  paiBsag^  and  every  fiict  that  relates  to  the  isle,  the  city,  and 
the  colossus  of  Bhodes,  are  compiled  in  the  laborious  treatise  of 
Meursius,  who  has  bestowed  the  same  diligence  on  the  two  larger 
islands  of  the  Crete  and  Cyprus.  See,  in  the  iiid  yoL  of  his  works,  the 
Jihodua  of  Meursius,  (L  i.  c.  16,  p.  '716—719.)  The  Byzantine  writers, 
Uteophanesand  Constantine,  have  ignonmtly  prolonged  the  term  to 
1S60  years,  and  ridicOloosly  divide  the  weight  among  80,000  camels. 

'*  Centmn  colossi  alium  nohilitaturi  kicum,  says  Pliny,  with  his 
usual  spirit    Hist  Natur.  xxziv.  18. 

■•  We  learn  this  anecdote  from  a  spirited  old  woman,  who  reviled 
to  their  fEices,  the  caliph  and  his  friend.  She  was  encouraged  by  the 
nleoM  of  Amrou  aad  the  libendity  of  Bloawiyah,  (Abulfeda,  Annal. 

--  ■  .,.111.) 
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nogning  faction  to  pursue  the  religious  exiles  who  had  taken 
refuge  in  the  court  of  the  ^Ethiopian  king."  Yet  he  returned 
from  this  embassy  a  Secret  proselvte ;  his  reason  or  his  interest 
determined  him  to  renounce  the  worship  of  idols ;  he  escaped 
from  Mecca  with  his  friend  Caled ;  and  the  prophet  of  Medina 
'enjoyed  at  the  same  moment  the  satisfaction  of  embracing 
the  two  firmest  champions  of  his  cause.  The  impatience  of 
Amrou  to  lead  the  armies  of  the  faithful  was  checked  by  the 
reproof  of  Omar,  who  advised  hira  not  to  seek  power  and 
dominion,  since  he  who  is  a  subject  to-day,  may  be  a  prince 
to-morrow.  Yet  his  merit  was  not  overlooked  by  the  two  first 
successors  of  Mahomet ;  they  were  indebted  to  his  arms  for 
the  conquest  of  Palestine ;  and  in  all  the  battles  and  sieges 
of  Syria,  he  united  with  the  temper  of  a  chief  the  valor  of  an 
adventurous  soldier.  In  a  visit  to  Medina,  the  caliph  expressed 
a  wish  to  survey  the  sword  which  had  cut  down  so  many 
Christian  warriors;  the  son  of  Aasi  unsheathed  a  short  and 
ordinary  cimeter;  and  as  he  perceived  the  surprise  of  Omar, 
**  Alas,"  said  the  modest  Saracen,  "  the  sword  itself,  without 
the  arm  of  its  master,  is  neither  sharper  nor  more  weighty 
than  the  sword  of  Pharezdak  the  poet."**  After  the  conquest 
of  Egypt,  he  was  recalled  by  the  jealousy  of  the  caliph  0th- 
man ;  but  in  the  subsequent  troubles,  the  ambition  of  a  soldier, 
a  statesman,  and  an  orator,  emerged  from  a  private  station. 
His  powerful  support,  both  in  council  and  in  the  field,  estab- 
lished the  throne  of  the  Ommiades ;  the  administration  and 
revenue  of  Egypt  were  restored  by  the  gratitude  of  Moawiyah 
to  a  &ithful  friend  who  had  raised  himself  above  the  relnk  of  a 
subject;  and  Amrou  ended  his  days  in  the  palace  and  city 
which  he  had  founded  on  the  banks  of  the  Nile.  His  dying 
speech,  to  bis  children  is  celebrated  by  the  Arabians  as  a  model 
of  eloquence  and  wisdom :  he  deplored  the  errors  of  his  youth  j 
but  if  the  petiiu>nt  was  still  infected  by  the  vanity  of  a  poet, 
he  might  exag^,v^rate  the  venom  and  mischief  of  his  inapious 
com  position  J."* 

'*  Ckipier,  Vie  de  Mahomet,  torn.  li.  p.  46,  ^,  who  aaotes  th« 
Abyssinian  histOk-y,  or  roxoanoe  of  Abdel  Balddes.  Yet  the  fiftct  of 
the  embassy  and  ambassador  may  be  allowed. 

'*  This  saying  is  preserved  by.  Poooisk,  (Not  ad  Carmen  Tograi,  p 
184,)  and  justly  applaaded  by  Mr.  Harris,  (Philosophical  Arrango- 
ments.p.  350.) 

**  For  ttie  life  and  character  of  Amrou,  see  Ocklev  (Hist  of  the 
Hancena,  voL  I  p.  28;  63,  94,  828,  842>  344,  and  to  the  eftd  -oC  <1m 
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¥tom  his  camp  ia  Palestine,  Amrou  had  surprised  or  an* 
tidpated  the  caliph's  leave  for  the  invasioQ  of  Egypt^* 
The  magDanimous  Omar  trusted  in  his  God  and  his  sword, 
which  had  shaken  the  thrones  of  Chosroes  and  Csesar :  but 
when  he  compared  the  slender  force  of  the  Moslems  with 
the  greatness  of  the  enterprise,  he  condemned  his  own  rash- 
ness, and  listened  to  his  timid  companions.  The  pride  and 
the  greatness  of  Pharaoh  were  £irailiar  to  the  readers  of  the 
Koran ;  and  a  tenfold  repetition  of  prodigies  had  been  scarce* 
\y  sufficient  to  effect,  not  the  victory,  but  the  flight,  of  six 
hundred  thousand  of  the  children  of  Israel :  the  cities  of 
£^pt  were  many  and  pq)uIous;  their  architecture  was 
strong  and  solid ;  the  Nile,  with  its  numerous  branches,  was 
alone  an  insuperable  barrier;  and  the  granary  of  the  Im* 
perial  city  would  be  obstinately  defended  by  the  Roman  pow- 
ers. In>  this  perplexity,  the  commaiider  of  the  £»ithful  re- 
signed himself  to  the  decision  of  chance,  or,  in  his  opinion, 
of  Providence.  At  the  head  of  only  four  thousand  Arabs^ 
the  intrepid  Amrou  had  marched  away  from  his  station  of 
Gaza  when  he  was  overtaken  by  the  messenger  of  Omar. 
^^If  you  are  still  in  Syria,"  said  the  ambiguous  mandate, 
**  retreat  without  delay ;  but  if,  at  the  receipt  of  this  epistle, 
you  have  already  reached  the  frontiers  of  Egypt,  advance 
with  confidence,  and  depend  on  the  succor  of  God  and  of 
your  brethren."  The  experience,  perhaps  the  secret  intelli- 
gence, of  Amrou  had  taught  him  to  suspect  the  mutability  of 
courts;  and  he  continued  his  march  till  his  tents  were  un- 
questionably pitched  on  Egyptian  ground.  He  there  assem- 
bled his  officers,  broke  the  seal,  perused  the  epistle,  gravely 
inquired  the  name  and  situation  of  the  place,  and  declared 
his  ready  obedience  to  the  commands  of  the  caliph.  After 
a  siege  of  thirty  days,  he  took  possession  of  Farmah  or  Pe- 
lusium  ;  and  that  key  of  Egypt,  as  it  has  been  justly  named, 

volume;  vol.  ii.  p.  61,  65,  67,  74,  110--112,  162)  and  Otter,  (M^m.  de 
rAcad^mie  des  loscriptioiis,  tooLzxl  p^  131, 132.)  The  readers  of 
Tacitus  may  aptly  compare  Yespastaa  and  Macianus  with  Moawi  vah 
and  Amrou.-  Yet  the  resemhhmce  is  still  more  in  the  situatioD,  tliao 
.  in  the  characters,  of  the  men. 

'''^  Al  Wakidi  had  likewise  composed  a  separate  history  of  the  eon* 
<iuest  of  Egypt,  which  Mr.  Ockley  could  never  procure ;  and  his  own 
inquiries  (vol.  i.  344 — 362)  have  added  very  Uttle  to  the  original  text 
M  Eutychius,  (Annal.  tom.  ii.  p.  296—323,  ver&  Pooock.)  tho  Mekhite 
patriafch  of  Alezandria,  who  lived  three  himdred  years  after  tlw 
revolotioQ. 
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unlocked  the  entrance  of  the  country  as  far  aa  the  ruius  of 
Heliopolis  and  the  neighborhood  of  the  modem  Cairo. 

On  the  Western  side  of  the  Nile,  at  a  small  distance  to  the 
east  of  the  Pyramids,  at  a  small  distance  to  the  south  of  the 
Delta,  Memphis,  one  hundred  and  6fty  fiirlongs  in  circum- 
ference, displayed  the  magnificence  of  ancient  kings.  Under 
the  reign  of  the  Ptolemies  and  Osesars,  the  seat  of  govern- 
ment was  removed  to  the  seanxMisl ;  the  ancient  capital  was 
eclipsed  by  the  arts  and  opulence  of  Alexandria;  the  palaces, 
and  at  length  the  temples,  were  reduced  to  a  desolate  and 
ruinous  condition :  yet,  in  the  age  of  Augustus,  and  .even  in 
that  of  Constantine,  Memphis  was  still  numbered  amoi^  the 
greatest  and  most  populous  of  the  provincial  dties.^**  The 
banks  of  the  Nile,  in  this  place  of  Uie  breadth  of  three 
thousand  feet,  were  united  by  two  bridges  of  sixty  and  of 
thirty  boats,  connected  in  the  middle  stream  by  the  small 
island  of  Rouda,  which  was  covered  with  gardens  and  habita^ 
tioDs.'**  The  eastern  extremity  of  the  bridge  was  terminated 
by  the  town  of  Babylon  and  the  camp  of  a  Eoman  legion, 
which  protected  the  passage  of  the  river  and  the  second  cap- 
ital of  Egypt.  This  important  fortress,  which  might  fairly 
be  described  as  a  part  of  Memphis  or  Misrahy  was  invested 
by  the  arms  of  the  lieutenant  of  Omar :  a  reenforcement  of 
four  thousand  Saracens  soon  arrived  in  his  camp;  and  the 
military  engines,  which  battered  the  walls,  may  be  imputed . 
to  the  art  and  labor  of  his  Syrian  allies.  Yet  the  siege 
was  protracted  to  seven  months ;  and  the  rash  invaders  were 
encompassed  and  threatened  by  the  inundation  of  the  Nile.^®' 


*"  Strabo,  an  accurate  and  attentive  spectator,  observes  of  Heliopo- 
lis, vvvl  niv  ovv  iajl  vavipri/tos  fi  nSXis,  (Geograph.  L  zvil  p.  1158 ;)  but  of 
Memphis  he  declares,  rr6\is  i*  it^rl  /tsyaXfi  re  koI  tiavipoSf  inripa    fier* 

*A\t^air6peiavj  (p.  1161 :)  he  notices,  however,  the  mixture  of  inhabitants^ 
and  the  ruin  of  the  palaces.  In  the  proper  Egypt^  Ammianoa  enu* 
merates  Memphis  among  the  foor  cities,  niaTimiB  urbibus  q|uibii8  |m:o- 
vincia  nitet  (xzil  16 ;)  and  the  name  of  Memphis  appears  with  distino- 
tion  in  the  Roman  Itinerary  and  episcopal  lists. 

>**  These  rare  and  curious  facts,  the  breadth  (2946  feet)  and  the 
bridge  of  the  Nile,  are  only  to  be  found  in  the  Danish  traveller  and  the 
{Nubian  geographer,  (p.  98.) 

IBS  From  the  month  of  April,  the  Nile  begms  imperceptibly  to  rise; 
the  swell  becomes  strong  and  visible  in  the  moon  after  the.8amm,er 
•olBtice,  (Plia  Hist  Nat  v.  10,)  and  is  usually  proclaimed  at  Cairo  oq 
fit,  Peter's  day,  (June  29.)  A.  register  of  tnirtj  successive  yean 
marks  the  greatest  height  oi  the  waters  between  July  25  and  A^gosi 
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Their  last  assault  was  bold  and  suoeessfttl:  they  passed  the 
ditch,  which  had  been  fortified  with  iron  spikes,  applied  their 
scaling  ladders,  entered  the  fortress  with  the  shout  of  ^  God 
is  victorious  !**  and  drove  the  remnant  of  the  Greeks  to  their 
boats  and  the  Lsle  of  Bouda.  The  spot  was  afterwards 
recomm^ded  to  the  conqueror  by  the  easy  communicatiou 
with  the  gulf  and  the  peninsula  of  Arabia ;  the  remains  of 
Memphis  were  deserted ;  the  tents  of  the  Arabs  were  con- 
verted into  permanent  habitations ;  and  the  first  mosch  was 
blessed  by  the  presence  of  fourscore  companions  of  Maho- 
met"** A  new  city  arose  in  their  camp,  on  the  eastward  bank 
of  the  Nile ;  and  the  contiguous  quarters  of  Babylon  and 
Fostat  are  confounded  in  their  present  decay  by  the  appella- 
tion  of  old  Misrah,  or  Cairo,  of  which  they  form  an  extensive 
suburb.  But  the  name  of  Cairo,  the  town  of  victory,  more 
strictly  belongs  to  the  modem  capital,  which  was  founded  in 
the  tenth  century  by  the  Fatimite  caliphs/^  It  has  gradually 
receded  from  the  river ;  but  the  continuity  of  buildings  may 
be  traced  by  an  attentive  eye  from  the  monuments  of  Sesostns 
to  those  of  Saladin."* 

Yet  the  Arabs,  after  a  glorious  and  profitable  enterprise, 
must  have  retreated  to  the  desert,  had  they  not  found  a 
powerful  alliance  in  the  heart  of  the  country.  The  rapid 
conquest  of  Alexander  was  assisted  by  the  superstition  and 
revolt  of  the  natives :  thoy  abhorred  their  Persian  oppressors, 
the  disciples  of  the  Magi,  who  had  burnt  the  temples  of 

18,  (Mafllet,  Description  do  TEgypte,  lettre  xi.  p.  67,  Ac  Pocock's 
Description  of  the  East^  vol  i.  p.  200.    Shaw's  Travels,  p.  888.) 

><>«  Murtadi,  Merveilles  de  VEgypte,  248,  269.  He  expatiates  on 
the  subject  with  the  zeal  and  minuteness  of  a  citizen  and  a  bigot^  and 
his  local  traditions  have  a  strong  air  of  truth  and  accuracy. 

*••  D'Herbelot,  Bibliothftque  Orientale,  p.  238. 

'"'  The  position  of  New  and  of  Old  Cairo  is  well  known,  and  has 
been  often  described.  Two  writers,  who  were  intimately  acquainted 
with  andent  and  modem  Egypt,  have  fixed,  after  a  learned  mquiry, 
the  city  of  Memphis  at  Oiuh,  directly  opposite  the  Old  Cairo,  (Sicard, 
Nonveauz  M^moires  des  Missions  du  Levant,  tom.  tL  p.  5,  6.  Shaw's 
Observations  and  Travels,  p.  296^804.)  Yet  wo  may  not  disregard 
the  authority  or  the  arguments  of  Poeock,  (voL  i  p.  25 — 41,)  Nie- 
buhr,  (Voyage,  tom.  L  p.  77 — 106,)  and  above  all,  of  D'Anville,  (De- 
scription de  I'Egypte,  p.  Ill,  112,  180 — 149,)  who  have  removed  Mem- 
phis  towards  the  viUage  of  Mohannah,  some  miles  farther  to  the 
■onth.  In  their  heat,  the  disputants  have  forgot  that  the  ample  space 
•f  fi  metropolis  covers  and  annihilates  the  fisur  greater  part  of  the  ood- 
IroTersy 
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E^pt,  and  feasted  with  sacril^ous  appetite  on  tho  flesh  of  tht 
gwl  Apis.'*^  After  a  period  of  ten  oenturies,  the  same  rev- 
olution was  renewed  by  a  similar  cause;  and  in  the  sup- 
port of  an  incomprehensible  creed,  the  zeal,  of  the  Copdc 
Christians  was  equally  ardent  I  have  already  explained  the 
origin  and  progress  of  the  Monophysite  controversy,  and  the 
persecution  of  the  emperors,  which  converted  a  sect  into  a 
nation,  and  alienated  Egypt  from  their  religion  and  govern* 
ment  The  Saracefis  were  received  as  the  deliverers  of  the 
Jacobite  church;  and  a  secret  and  effectual  treaty  was 
opened  during  the  si^  of  Memphis  between  a  victorious 
army  and  a  people  of  slaves.  A  rich  and  noble  Egyptian, 
of  the  name  of  Mokawkas,  had  dissembled  his  faith  to  obtain 
the  administration  of  his  province :  in  the  disorders  of  the 
Persian  war  he  aspired  to  independence:  the  embassy  of 
Mahomet  ranked  him  among  princes ;  but  he  declined,  with 
rich  gifts  and  ambiguous  compliments,  the  proposal  of  a  new 
religion.'**  Hie  abuse  of  his  trust  exposed  him  to  the  resent- 
ment of  Heraclius :  his  submission  was  delayed  by  arrogance 
and  fear;  and  his  conscience  was  prompted  by  interest  to 
throw  himself  on  the  favor  of  the  nation  and  the  support  of 
the  Saracens.  In  his  first  conference  with  Amrou,  he  heard 
without  indignation  the  usual  option  of  the  Koran,  the  tribute, 
or  the  sword.  '^The  Greeks,"  replied  Mokawkas,  ^^are  de< 
termined  to  abide  the  determination  of  the  sword ;  but  with 
the  Greeks  I  desire  no  communion,  either  in  this  world  or  in 
the  next,  and  I  abjure  forever  the  Byzantine  tyrant,  his  synod 
of  Chalcedon,  and  his  Melchite  slaves.  For  myself  and 
mj  brethren,  we  are  resolved  to  live  and  die  in  the  profes- 
sion of  the  gospel  and  unity  of  Christ  It  is  impossible  for 
us  to  embrace  the  revelations  of  your  prophet;  but  we  are 
desirous  of  peace,  and  cheerfully  submit  to  pay  tribute  and 


>«^  See  Herodotus,  L  ill  e^  27,  28, 29.  JSlian,  Hist  Var.  L  iv.  &  a. 
Suidas  in  Qp^a;  ,  torn.  iL  p.  774.  Diodor.  Sicul  torn.  ii.  L  xviLp^  197, 
edit  WesseliDg.  Ta>i'  IIepv(3v  iin0nic6T<Mf  tis  r&  UpS,  says  the  last  of  these 
biBtorians. 

'**'  Mokawkas  sent  the  prophet  two  Coptic  damsels^  with  two 
maids  and  one  eunuch,  an  alabaster  vase*  an  ingot  of  pure  gold,  oil, 
honey,  and  the  finest  white  linen  of  Egypt'  with  a  horse,  a  mule,  and 
an  ass,  distinguished  by  their  respective  qualifications.  The  embassy 
of  Mahomet  was  despatched  .from  Medina  in  the  seventh  year  of  tM 
He{^m,  (A.  D.  626.)  See  Gagnier,  (Vie  de  Mahomet»  tom.  ii.  p.  M^ 
266,  808,)  from  Al  Jannabl 
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obedience  to  his  temporal  sttooessors.''  The  tribute  win 
oBoertained  at  two  pieces  of  gold  for  the  head  of  every  Chns- 
tian ;  but  old  men,  monks,  women,  ■  and  children,  of  both 
sexes,  under  sixteen  years  of  age,  were  exempted  from  this 
personal  assessment :  the  Copts  above  and  below  Memphis 
swore  allegiance  to  the  caliph,  and  promised  a  hospitable 
entertainment  of  three  days  to  every  Mussulman  who  should 
travel  through  their  country.  By  this  charter  of  security,  the 
ecclesiaslacal  and  civil  tyranny  of  the  Melchites  was  de> 
Btroyed :  '**  the  anathemas  of  St  Cyril  were  thundered  from 
every  pulpit ;  and  the  sacred  edifices,  with  the  patrimony  of 
the  church,  were  restored  to  the  national  communion  of  the 
Jacobites,  who  enjoyed  without  moderation  the  moment  of 
triumph  and  revenge.  At  the  pressing  summons  of  Amrou, 
their  patriarch  Benjamin  emerged  from  his  desert ;  and  aftet 
the  first  interview,  the  courteous  Arab  affected  to  declare  that 
he  had  never  conversed  with  a  Christian  priest  of  more  inngy- 
cent  manners  and  a  more  venerable  aspect."*  In  the  march 
from  Memphis  to  Alexandria,  the  lieutenant  of  Omar  intrust* 
ed  his  safety  to  the  zeal  and  gratitude  of  the  Egyptians :  the 
roads  and  bridges  were  diligently  repaired  ;  and  in  every 
step  of  his  progress,  he  could  depend  on  a  constant  supply 
of  provisibns  and  intelligence.  The  Greeks  of  Egypt,  whose 
numbers  could  scarcely  equal  a  tenth  of  the.  natives,  were 
overwhelmed  by  the  universal  defection  :  'they  had  ever  been 
hated,  they  were  no  longer  feared :  the  magistrate  fled  from 
his  tdbunal,  the  bishop  from  his  altar ;  and  the  distant  garri- 
sons were  surprised  or  starved  by  the  surrounding  multitudes. 
Had  not  the  Nile  afforded  a  safe  and  ready  conveyance  to 
the  sea,  not  an  individual  could  have  escaped,  who  by  birth, 
or  language,  or  office,  or  religion,  was  connected  with  their 
odious  name. 

By  the  retreat  of  the  Greeks  from  the  provinces  of  Upper  >V 

'**•  The  preefeeture  of  Elgypt;  and  the  oonduei  of  the  war,  had  been 
tnistod  by  HenusUuB  to  the  patriarch  Gyrus,  (Theophan.  p.  280,  281.) 
**  Id  Spain,"  said  James  IL,  **  do  you  not  consult  your  priests  I"  "  We 
do,"  leplied  the  Catholic  ambassador,  '*and  our  affidrs  succeed  accord- 
ingly.** I  know  not  how  to  relate  the  plans  of  Cyrus,  of  paying 
tribute  without  impairing  the  revenue,  and  of  converting  Omar  by 
his  marriage  with  the  Emperor's  daughter,  (Nlcephor.  Breviar.  p 
17,  18.) 

'**  See  the  life  of  Benjamin,  in  Renaudot,  (Hiffi  Patriarch.  Ales 
BiidrhL  p.  166 — 172,)  who  has  enriched  the  conquest  of  Egypt  wHk 
I  ftcts  from  the  Arabic  text  of  Seterus  the  Jacobite  histortaa 
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Egypt,  a  considerable  f(»«e  was  ooUeoted  ^d  the  Island  .«( 
Delta ;  the  natural  and  artifioial  channels  of  the  Nile  afforded 
a  succession  of  strong  and  defensible  posts ;  and  the  road  tp 
Alexandria*  was  laboriously  cleared  by  the  victory  of  the  Sar^ 
aoens  in  two-and-twenty  days  of  general  or  partial  combat 
In  their  annab  of  conquest,  the  siege  of  Alexandria"^  is  per- 
haps the  most  arduous  and  important  enterprise.  The  first 
trading  city  in  the  world  was  abundantly  replenished  with  the 
means  of  subsistence  and  defence*  Her  numerous  inhal>* 
itants  fought  for  the  dearest  of  human  rights,  religion  and 
property ;  and  the  enmity  of  the  natives  seemed  to  exclude 
them  from  the  common  benefit  of  peace  and  toleration.  The 
sea  was  continually  open ;  and  if  Heraclius  had  been  awake 
to  the  public  distress,  fresh  armies  of  Eomans  and  Barbarians 
might  have  been  poured  into  the  harbor  to  save  the  second 
ca|Mtal  of  the  empire.  A  circumference  of  ten  miles  would 
have  scattered  the  forces  of  the  Greeks,  and  fevored  the  strat- 
agems of  an  active  enemy ;  but  the  two  sides  of  an  oblong 
square  were  covered  by  the  sea  and  the  Lake  Maraeotis,  and 
each  of  the  narrow  ends  exposed  a  front  of  no  more  than  ten 
furlongs.  The;  efforts  of  the  Arabs  were  not  inadequate  to 
the  difficulty  of  the  attempt  and  the  value  of  the  prize. 
Froin  the  throne  of  Medina,  the  eyes  of  Omar  were  fixed 'on' 
the  camj)  and  city :  his  voice  excited  to  arms  the  Arabian 
tribes  and  the  veterans  of  Syria;  and  the  merit  of  a  holy 
war  was  recommended  by  the  peculiar  fame  and  .fertility  of 
Egypt.  Anxious  for  the  ruin  or  expulsion  of  their  tyrants, 
the  £uthful  natives  devoted  their  labors  to  the  service  of  Am- 
rou:  some  sparks  of  martial  spirit  were. perhaps  rekindled 
by  the  example  of  their  allies ;  and  the  sanguine  hopes  of 
Mokawkas  had  fixed  his  sepulchre  in  the  church  of  St.  John 
of  Alexandria.  Eutychius  the  patriarch  observes,  that  the 
Saracens  fought  with  the  courage  of  lions  :  they  repulsed  the 
frequent  and  almost  daily  sallies  of  the  besieged,  and  soon 
assaulted  in  their  turn  the  walk  and  towers  of  the  ^ty.«  In 
every  attack,  the  sword,  the  banner  of  Amrou,  glittered  in 

'"  The  local  d«30riptioD  of  Alexandria  is  perfectly  aseectained  by 
the  master  hand  of.  ihe  first  of  geographers,  (D*Aii?ille,  Uisfxqire  but 
I'Egypte-,  p  62 — 63 ;)  but  we  may  borrow  the  eyes  of  the  modern 
travoilers,  more  especially  of  Thevenot,  (Voyage  au  Levant,  part  i. 
pb  8Sl«i39&,)  Pocock,  (vol  i  p  2^13,)  and  Niebuhr,  (Voyage  en 
Arabia,  torn.  I  p.  34—43.) ,  Of  thie  two  modern  rivals^  Savary  and 
VoUey,  the  one  xnAj  amuse,  the  other  will  instruct 
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Oan^  TAQ  of  the  Moslems*  On  a  manorabla  day,  he  was  be^ 
tiayed  by  his  imprudent  valor:  his  followers  who  had  en* 
tered  the  citadel  were  driven  back ;  and  the  general,  with  a 
friend  and  slave,  remained  a  prisoner  in  •  the  hands  of  the 
Christians.  When  Amrou  was  conducted  before  the  prsefect, 
he  remembered  his  dignity,  and  forgot,  his  situation :  a  lofty 
demeanpr,  and  resolute  language,  revealed  the  lieutenant  of 
the  caliph,  and  the  battle-axe  of  a  soldier  was  already  raised 
to  strike  off  the. head  of  the  audacious  captive.  His  life  was 
saved  by  the  readiness  of  his  slave,  who  instantly  gave  his 
master  a  blow  on  the  face,  and  commanded  him,  wiUi  an.  angry 
tone,  to  be  silent  in  the  presence  of  his  superiors.  The  cred- 
ulous Greek  was  deceived :  he  listened  to /the  a££et  of  a  treaty, 
and  his  prisoners  were  dismissed  in  the  hope  of  a  more 
respectable  embassy,  till  the  joyful  aodamations  of  the  camp 
announced  the  return  of  their  general,  and  insulted  the  folly 
of  the  infidels.  At  length,  after  a  si^e  of  fourteen  months,"* 
and  the  loss  of  thre&«nd-twenty  thousand  men,  the  Saracens 
prevailed :  the  Greeks  embarked  their  dispirited  and  dimin- 
ished numbers,  and  the  standard  of  Mahomet  was  planted  on 
die  walls  of  the  capital  of  Egypt.  '^I  have  taken,"  said 
Amrou  to  the  caliph,  *^the  great  city  of  the  West  It  is  im- 
poBsiUe  for  me  to  enumerate  the  variety  of  its  riches  and 
beauty ;  and  1  shall  content  myself  with  observing,  that  it 
contains  four  thousand  palaces,  four  thousand  baths,  four 
hundred  theatres  or  places  of  amusement,  twelve  thousand 
shops  for  the  sale  of  v^table  food,  and  forty  thousand  trib- 
utary Jews.  The  town  has  been  subdued  by  force  of  arms, 
without  treaty  or  capitulation,  and  the  Moslems  are  impatient 
to  seize  tha  fruits  of  their  victory."  "'  The  commander  of 
the  feuthful  rejected  with  firmness  the  idea  of  pillage,  and 
directed  his  lieutenant  to  reserve  the  wealth  and  revenue  of 

'"  Both  Entyduas  (AnnaL  torn,  il  y.  819)  and  Ehnadn  (Hist 
Saracen,  p.  28)  concur  in  fizbg  the  taking  of  Alexandria  to  Friday 
of  the  new  moon  of  Hobarram  of  the  twentieth  year  of  the  Hegira, 
(December  22,  A.  B.  640.)  In  reckoning  backwards  fourteen  months 
apent  before  Alexandria,  seven  months  before  Babylon,  <{ec.,  Amrou 
might  have  invaded  Egypt  about  the  end  of  the  vear  638 ;  but  we  are 
assured  that  he  entered  the  country  the  12th  of  Bayni,  6th  of  June, 
(Murtadi,  MerreiUea  de  I'Egypto,  p.  164.    Severus,  "apud  Renaudot, 

?.  162.)   Tho  Saracen,  and  afterwards  Lewis  IX.  of  France,  halted  at 
^usium,or  J>amietta,  during  the  season  of  the  inundati<m' of  tti« 
Nile. 
'>"  EutydL  AnnaL  ton,  ii.  p.  Sl«»  S19. 
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Alexandria  for  the  public  sernce  and  the  propagation  of  th« 
faith :  the  inhabitants  were  nambered ;  a  tribute  was  imposed , 
the  zeal  and  resentment  of  the  Jacobites  were  curbed,  and 
the  Melchites  who  submitted  to  the  Arabian  yoke  were  in- 
dulged in  the  obscure  but  tranquil  exercise  of  their  worship. 
The  intelligence  of  this  disgraceful  and  calamitous  event 
afDicted  the  declining  health  of  the  emperor;  and  Ileraciius 
died  of  a  dropsy  about  seven  weeks  after  the  loss  of  Alexan- 
dria."* Under' the  minority  of  his  grandson,  the  clamors  of 
a  people,  deprived  of  their  daily  sustenance,  compelled  the 
Byzantine  court  to  undertake  the  recovery  of  the  capital  of 
Egypt  In  the  space  of  four  years,  the  harbor  and  fortifica- 
tions of  Alexandria  were  twice  occupied  by  a  fleet  and  army 
of  Romans.  They  were  twice  expelled  by  the  valor  of  Am- 
rou,  who  was  recalled  by  the  domestic  peril  from  the  distant 
wars  of  Tripoli  and  Nubia.  But  the  ^ility  of  the  attempt, 
the  repetition  of  the  insult,  and  the  obstinacy  of  the  resbt- 
ance,  provoked  him  to  swear,  that  if  a  third  time '  he  drove 
the  infidels  into  the  sea,  he  would  render  Alexandria  as  ac- 
cessible on  all  sides  as  the  house  of  a  prostitute.  Faithful  to 
his  promise,  he  dismantled  several  parts  of  the  walls  and  tow- 
ers ;  but  the  people  was  spared  in  the  chastisement  of  the 
city,  and  the  mosch  of  Mercy  was  erected  on  the  spot  where 
the  victorious  general  had  stopped  the  fury  of  his  troopfe. 

I  should  deceive  the  expectation  of  the  reader,  if  I  passed 
in  silence  the  fate  of  the  Alexandrian  library,  as  it  is  described- 
by  the  learned  Abulpharagias.  The  spirit  of  Amron  was 
more  curious  and  liberal  than  that  of  his  brethren,  and  iii  his 
leisure  hours,  the  Arabian  chief  was  plea^d  with  the  con* 
versation  of  John,  the  last  disciple  of  Ammonius,  and  who 
derived  the  surname  of  Phihponus  from  his  laborious  studies' 
of  grammar  and  philosophy."*     Emboldened  by  this  faniiliar 


^'*  Notwithetandiiig  some  inconsistencies  of  Thecmhanes  and  Oedre- 
liuii»  the  accuracy  of  Pagi  (Oritica,  torn.  ii.  p.  824)  haA  extracted  fttm 
liicephonis  and  the  Chronioon  Orientale  the  true  date  of  the  death 
of  Heradiiu,  February  lltb,  A.  D.  641,  fifty  days  after  the  loss  of 
Alexandria.  A  fourth  of  tiiat  time  was  suffident  to  convey  tlie 
.istelhgenGe. 

^^*  Many  treaties  of  this  lover  of  labor  {\\^i\(nn¥oi)  are  still  extant  ? 
but  for  readers  of  the  present  age,  the  printed  and  unpublished  are 
neaifly  in  the  same  predicament  Moses  and  Aristotle  are  the  chief 
objects  of  his  verbose  commentaries,  one  of  which  is  dated  as  early  as 
Mny  10th,  AD.  617,  (Fabria  BtbUot  Grsc.  tom.  iz.  p.  468— 4M.) 
A  modern,  (John  Le  Clerc,)  who  sometimes  aMumed  the  satne  nams^ 
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intercourse,  Philoponus  preramed  to  solicit  a  gift,  ineeiimabk 
in  his  opiaioD,  coDtemptible  in  that  of  the  Barbarians— the 
royal  library,  which  alone,  among  the  spoils  of  Alexandria, 
had  not  been  appropriated  by  the  visit  and  the  seal  of  the 
conqueror.  Amrou  was  inclined  to  gratify  the  wish  of  the 
grammarian,  but  his  rigid  integrity  refused  to  alienate  the 
minutest  object  without  the  consent  of  the  caliph ;  and  the 
well-known  answer  of  Omar  was  .  inspired  by  the  ignorance 
of  a  fanatic.  ^  If  these  writings  of  the  Greeks  agree  with 
the  book  of  God,  they  are  useless,  and  need  not  be  preserved : 
if  they  disagree,  they  are  pernicious,  and  ought  to  be  de< 
stroyed,"  The  sentence  was  executed  with  blind  obedience : 
the  volumes  of  paper  or  parchment  were  distributed  to  the 
four  thousand  baths  of  the  city ;  and  such  was  their  incredi- 
ble multitude,  that  six  months  were  barely  sufficient  for  the 
consumption  of  this  precious  fuel.  Since  the  Dynasties  of 
Abulpharagius "'  have  been  given  to  the  world  in  a  Latin 
version,  the  tale  has  been  repeatedly  transcribed;  and  every 
scholar,  with  pious  indignation^  has  deplored  the  irreparable 
shipwreck  of  die  learning,  the  arts,  and  the  genius,  of  anti- 
quity.   For  my  owni  part,  I  am  strongly  tempted  to  deny  both 


ious.    '^Read  and  wonder  P  says  the  historian  himself:  and 

was  equal  to  old  Philoponus  in  diligence,  and  far  superior  iu  good 
sense  and  real  knowledge. 

'^*  Abulpharag.  Dynast  p.  114,  vers.  Pooock.  Audi  quid  factnm 
eit  et  mirare.  It  would  be  endless  to  enumerate  the  modems  who 
liAve  wondered  and  believed,  but  I  may  distinguish  with  honor  the 
rational  scepticism  of  Renaudot,  (Hist  Alex.  Patriarch,  p.  170 :)  his- 
toria  .  .  .  habet  aliquid  iirarov  ut  Arabibus  familiare  est 


*  Since  this  period  several  new  MahcHnetan  authorities  have  been  ad- 
duced to  support  the  authority  of  Abulpharagias.  That  o^  L  AbdoUatiph. 
by  Professor  White:  II.  Of  Makrizi;  I  have  seen  a  MS.  extract  from  tnis 
writer:  III.  Of  Ibn  Ghaledun:  and  after  them  Hadschi  Chalfa.  See  Von 
Hammer,  Qeschichte  der  Assassinen,  p.  17.  Reinhard,  in  a  German  Dis* 
lertation,  printed  at  Gdttin^n,  1793,  and  St  Croix,  (Magasin  Encyelop. 
torn.  iv.  p.  433,)  have  examined  the  question.  Among  Oriental  scholars, 
Professor  White,  M.  Sl  Martin,  Von  Hammer,  and  Siiv.  de  Sacy,  consider 
tlie  fact  of  the  burning  the  library,  by  the  command  of  Omar,  beyond  ques- 
tion. Compare  St.  Martin's  note.  vol.  xi.  p.  296.  A  Mahometan  writer  brings 
a  similar  charge  against  the  Crusaders.  The  library  of  Tripoli  is  said  to 
have  contained  the  mcrcdible  number  of  three  millions  of  volumes.  On  the 
capture  of  the  city,  C€>unt  Bertram  of  Sl.  Giles,  entering  the  first  room, 
wbieii  eontained  notlaiif  but  the  Koran;  ordered  the  whole  to  be  burnt,  as 
the  works  of  the  false  propTiet  of  Arabia..  Sea  Wilken.  Geseh  der  Krass 
sugc,  vol.  ii.  p.  211. — ^M. 
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Ihe  solitary  report  of  a  stranger  who  wrote  at  the  end  of  m 
hundred  years  on  the  oonfoies  of  Media,  is  overbalanced  by 
the  silence  of  two  annalists  of  a  more  early  date,  both  Chris- 
tians, both  natives  of  E^pt,  and  the  most  ancient  of  whom, 
the  patriaioh  Eutychins,  has  amply  described  the  conquest 
of  Alexandria."^  "^The  rigid  sentence  of  Omar  is  repugnant 
to  the  sound  and  orthodox  precept  of  the  Mahometan  ^sasuists : 
they  expressly  deckre,  that  the  religious  books  of  the  Jews 
and' Christians,  which  are  acquired  by  the  right  of  war,  should 
never  be  committed  to  the  flames ;  and  that  the  works  of  pro- 
fane  science,  historians  or  poets,  physicians  or  philosophers, 
inay  be  lawfully  applied  to  the  use  of  the  faithiiiL"'  A  more 
destructive  zeal  may  perhaps  be  attributed  to  the  fimt  succes- 
sors of  Mahomet;  yet  in  this  instance,  the  conflagration 
would  have  speedily  expired  in  the  deficiency  of  materials. 
I  should  not  recapitulate  the  disasters  of  the  Alexandrian  librar 
ry,  the  involuntary  fiame  that  was  kindled  by  Csssar  in  his 
own  defence,"'  or  the  mischievous  bigotry  of  the  Christians, 
who  studied  to  destroy  the  monuments  of  idolatry/'*  But  if 
we  gradually  descend  from  the  age  of  the  Antonines  to  that 
!>f  'Dieodosius,  we  shall  learn  fircmi  a  chain  of  contemporary 
witnesses,  that  the  royal  palace  and  the  temple  of  Serapis  no 
longer  contained  the  four,  or  the .  seven,  hundred  thousaod 
volumes,  which  had  been  assembled  by  the  curiosity  and 
magnificence  of  the  Ptolemies."^    Perhaps  the  church  and 

*^^  This  curious  anecdote  will  be  vainly  sought  in  the  annala  of 
Eutychius,  and  the  Saracenic  history  of  Ehnacia  The  silence  of  Abul- 
feda,  Murtadi,  and  a  crowd  of  Moslems,  is  less  condusive  from  their 
ignorance  of  Christian  literature. 

"'  See  Reland,  de  Jure  Militari  Mohammedanorum,  in  hb  iiid  vol- 
ume of  Dissertations,  p.  87.  The  reason  for  not  burning  the  religious 
books  of  the  Jews  or  Christians,  is  derived  from  the  respect  that  is  due 
to  the  fiame  of  God. 

"■  Consult  the  collections  of  Frensheim  (Supplement  Livian,  c  12, 
48)  and  Usher,  (Anal  p.  469.)  livy  himself  had  styled  the  Alexan- 
drian library,  elegantia  regum  curffi(|ue  egregium  opus;  alibwal 
encomium,  for  which  he  is  pertly  criticized  by  &  narrow  stoicism  of 
Seneca,  (De  Tranquillitate  Animi,  c  9,)  whose  wisdom,  on  this  occa- 
sion, deviates  into  nonsense. 
1    "•  See  this  History,  voL  iil  p.  146. 

'  "-  Aulus  Gellius,  (Noctes  Atticae,  vL  IT,)  Ammianus  Maroellinua. 
(xxii.  16,)  and  Orosius,  (jL  vi.  c.  15.)  They  all  speak  in  the  paai  tenae, 
and  the  words  of  Ammianus  are  remarlotbly  strong :  foerunt  BiUio* 
thecn  innumerabiles :  et  loquitur  mooumentoitim  veterum 
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Maiof  the  patriarchs  might  be  enriched  with  a  repository- of > 
books ;  but  if  the  ponderous  mass  of  Arian  and  Monoph jsite 
controversy  were  indeed  eonsomed  in  the  public  baths,^'* 
a  philosopher  may  allow,  with  a  smile,  that  it  was  ultimately 
devoted  to  the  benefit  of  mankind.  I  sincerely  vegret  the 
more  valuable  libraries  which  have  been  involved  in  the  ruin 
of  the  Roman  empire ;  but  when  I  seriously  compute  th^ 
lapse  of  ages,  the  waste  of  ignorance^  and  the  calamities  of 
war,  our  treasures,  rather  than  our  losses,  are  the  objects  of 
my.  surprise.  Many  curious  and  interesting  fiuits  are  buried 
in  oblivion :  the  three  great  historians  of  Bome  have  been 
transmitted  to  our  hands  in  a  mutilated  state,,  and  we  are  de- 
prived of  many  pleasing  compositions  of  the  lyric,  iambic, 
and  dramatic  poetry  of  the  Greeks.  Yet  we  should  gratefully 
remember,  that  the  mischances  of  time  and  accident  have 
spared  the  classic  works  to  which  the  snffirage  of  antiquity  '*' 
had  adjudged  the  first  place  of  genius  and  glory :  the  teach" 
ers  of  ancient  knowledge,  who  are  still  extant,  had  perused  and 
compared  the  writings  of  their  predecessors;"*  nor  can  it 
fairly  be  presumed  that. any  important  truth,  any  useful  dis* 
covery  in  art  or  nature,  has  ibeen  snatched  away  from  the 
curiosity  of  modern  ages. 

In  the  administration  of  £^pt,"'  Amrou  balanced  the 
demands  of  justice  and.  policy;  the  interest  of  the  people  of 
the  law,  who  were  defended  by  God ;  and  o£  the  people .  of 
the.  alliance,  who  were  protected  by  man.  In  the  recent 
tumult  of  conquest  and  deliverance,  the  tongue  of  the  Copts 

*^'  Reoaudot  answers  for  versions  of  the  Bible,  Hexapla,  Caienm 
PcUrunif  Commentaries,  <bc.,  (p.  170.)  Our  Alexandrian  MS.,  if  it 
came  ^m  Egypt,  and  not  from  Constaatiikople  or  Mount  Athos, 
(Wetstein,  Prolegom.  ad  N.  T.  p.  8,  &c,)  might  possible/  be  among 
them. 

>^'  I  have  often  jperused  with  pleasure  a  chjptpter  of  Quintilian,  (In* 
siitut  Orator,  x.  i.,)  in  which  that  judicious  critic  enumerates  and  ap- 
preciates the  series  of  Greek  and  Latin  classics. 

"*  Such  as  Galen,  Pliny,  Aristotle,  Ac.  On  this  subject  "Wotton 
(Reflections  on  Ancient  and  Modern  Learning,  p.  85 — 95)  argues, 
with  solid  aende,  against  the  lively  exotic  £uicies  of  Sir  William  Tem< 
pie.  The  contempt  of  the  Greeks  for  Barbaric  science  would  ^Garcely 
admit  the  Indian  or' i£thiopic  books  into  the  library  of  Alexandria; 
nor  is  it  proved  that  philosophy  has  sustained  any  real  loss  from  Iheir 
j5;  exclusion. 

"•  This  curious  and  authentic  intelligence  of  Murtadi  (p.  284 — 289) 
has  net  been  discovered  either  by. Mr.*  Ockley,  or  by  the  self-ftoffioMPt 
eompQers  of  the  Modern  Universal  History. 
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and  the  sword  of  the  Arabs  were  most  adverse  to  the  trao- 
quillitj  of  the  province.  To  the  former,  Amrou  declared, 
that  faction  and  falsehood  would  be  doubly  chastised;  by  the 
punishment  of  the  accusers,  whom  he  should  detest  as  his 
personal  enemies,  and  by  the  promotion  of  th^r  innocent 
brethren,  whom  their  envy  had.  labored  to  injure  and  supplant 
Fie  excited  the  latter  by.  the  motives  of  religion  and  honor  to 
ftistain  the  dignity  of  their  character,  to  endear  themselves 
by  a  modest  and  temperate  conduct  to  God  and  the  caliph,  to 
spare  and  protect  a  people  who  had  trusted  to  their  &ith,  and 
to  content  themselves  with  the  legitimate  and  splendid  rewards 
of  their  victory.  In  the  management  of  the  revenue,  he  dis- 
approved the  simple  but  oppressive  mode  of  a  capitation,  and 
preferred  with  reason  a  proportion  of  taxes  deducted  on 
every  branch  from  the  clear  profits  of  t^iiculture  and  com* 
merce.  A  third  part  of  the  tribute  was  appropriated  to  the 
annual  repairs  of  the  dikes  and  canals,  so  essential  to  the 
public  welfare.  Under  his  administration,  the  fertility  of 
Egypt  supplied  the  dearth  of  Arabia ;  and  a  string  of  cam- 
els, laden  with  com  and  provisions,  covered  almost  without 
an  interval  the  long  road  from  Memphis  to  Medina.*'*  But 
the  genius  of  Amrou  soon  renewed  the  maritime  communi- 
cation  which  had  been  attempted  or  achieved  by  the  Pharaohs 
the  Ptolemies,  or  the  Caesars ;  and  a  canal,  at  least  eighty 
miles  in  length,  was  opened  from  the  Nile  to  the  Red  &a.^ 
This  inland  navigation,  which  would  have  joined  the  Mediter- 
ranean and  the  Indian  Ocean,  was  soon  discontinued  as  use- 
less and  dangerous :  the  throne  was  removed  from  Medina  tu 


'**  Entychius,  Annal  torn,  il  p.  820.  Elmacin,  Hist.  Saracen, 
p.  86. 

*  Many  learned  men  have  doubted  the  existence  of  a  communication  by 
water  between  tbe  Eed  Sea  and  tbe  Mediterranean  by  the  Nile.  Yet  tbie 
fact  is  positively  asserted  b^  the  ancients.  Diodorus  Siculns  (L  i.  p.  3^ 
speaks  of  it  in  die  most  distinct  manner  as  existing  in  his  time.  So,  also^ 
Strabo,  (L  xvii.  p.  805.)  Pliny  (voL  vi.  p.  29)  says  that  the  canal  which 
united  the  two  seas  was  navigable,  (alveus  navigabiHs.)  '  The  indicationi 
furniabed  by  Ptcderoy  and  by  the  Arabic  historian;  Makrisi,  show  that 
works  were  executed  under  .the.  reign  of  Hadrian  to  repair  the  canal  and 
extend  the  navigation ;  it  then  received  the  name  of  the  River  of  Trajau 
Lncian,  (in  his  Pseudomantis,  p.  44,)  says  that  he  went  by  water  froa  .  > 

Alexandria  to  Clysma,  on  the  Red  .Sea.    Testimonies  of  the  6th  and  of  tlM  %'.'i^. 

8th  century  show  that  the  communication  was  not  interrupted  at  tbitf  ^T-  ^ 

lime.    See  the  French  translation  of  Strabc,  vol  v.  p  Ap^.    6t  —     ' 
ml.  xi  p.  S99.— M. 
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Damascus,  and  the  Grecian  fleets  might  have  explored  a  ymh 
sage  to  the  holy  cities  of  Arabia.^'^ 

Of  his  neir  conquest^  the  caliph  Omar  had  an  imperfeei 
knowledge  from  the  voice  of  fame  and  the  legends  of  the 
Koran,  He  requested  that  his  lieutenant  would  place  befiNne 
his  eyes  the  realm  of  Pharaoh  and  the  Amalekites ;  and  the 
answer  of  Amrou  exhibits  a  lively  and  not  unfaithful  picture 
of  that  sifigular  country/"  ^  O  commander  of  the  foithful, 
Egypt  is  a  compound  of  black  earth  and  green  plants,  be* 
tween  a  pulverized  mountain  and  a  red  sand.  The  distance 
from  Syene  to  the  sea  is  a  month's  journey  for  a  horseman. 
Along  the  valley  descends  a  river,  on  which  the  blessing  of 
the  Most  High  reposes  both  in  the  evening  and  morning,  and 
which  rises  and  Ms  with  the  revolutions  of  the  sun  and  moon. 
When  the  annual  dispensation  of  Providence  unlocks  the 
springs  and  fountains  that  nourish  the  earth,  the  Nile  rolls  his 
swelling  and  sounding  waters  through  the  realm  of  Egypt: 
the  fields  are  overspread  by  the  salutary  flood ;  and  the  vil- 
ifies communicate  with  each  other  in  their  painted  barks. 
The  retreat  of  the  inundation  deposits  a  fertilizing  mud  for 
the  reception  of  the  various  seeds :  the  crowds  of  husbandmen 
who  blacken  the  land  may  be  compared  to  a  swarm  of  indus- 
trious ants;  and  their  native  indolence  is  quickened  by  the 
lash  of  the  task-master,  and  the  promise  of  the  flowers  and 
fruits  of  a  plentiful  increase.  Their  hope  is  seldom  deceived ; 
but  the  riches  which  they  extract  from  the  wheat,  the  barley, 
and  the  rice,  the  legumes,  the  fmit-trees,  and  the  cattle,  are 
unequally  shared  between  those  who  labor  and  those  who  pos- 
sess. According  to  the  vicissitudes  of  the  seasons,  the  &ce 
of  the  country  is  adorned  with  a  silver  wave,  a  verdant  emerald^ 
and  the  deep  yellow  of  a  golden  harvest."  *•*     Yet  this  ben- 

"^  On  these  obscure  canals,  the  reader  may  try  to  satisfy  himself 
from  D*Anville,  (Mem.  sur  TEgypte,  p.  108 — 110,  124,  182,)  and  a 
learned  thesis,  maintained  and  prmted  nt  Strasburg  in  the  year  1770, 
(Jungendorum  marium  fluvioramque  molimina,  p.  89—47,  68^70.) 
Even  the  supine  Turks  have  agitated  the  old  project  of  joining  the  two 
seas,  (M^moires  du  Baron  de  Tott,  tom.  iv.) 

"'  A  small  volume,  des  Merveilles,  <fec.,  de  TEgypte,  composed  in 
the  ziiith  century  by  Murtadi  of  Cairo,  and  translated  from  an  Arabic 
MS.  of  Cardinal  Mazarin,  was  published  by  Piorre  Vatier,  Paris,  1666 
The  antiquities  of  Eg^pt  are  wild  and  legendary;  but  the  writer  de- 
serves  credit  and  esteem  for  his  account  of  the  conquest  and  gOQg^ 
raphy  of  his  native  country,  (see  the  correspondence  of  Amrou  ami 
Omar,  p.  279—289.) 

*"  In  a  twenty  years'  residence  at  Cairo,  the  consul  liaillei  had 
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efieml  order  is  sometiines  interrupted ;  and  the  long  delay  an4 
sudden  swell  of  the  river  in  the  first  year  of  l£e  conquest 
might  afford  seme  ocAor  to  an  edifying  fable.  It  is  said,  that 
the  annual  sacrifice  of  a  virgin^**  had  been  interdicted  by  the 
piety  of  Omar ;  and  that  tibe  Nile  lay  sullen  and  inactive  iu 
his  shallow  bed,  till  the  mandate  of  the  caliph  was  cast  into 
the  obedient  stream,  which,  rose  in  a  single  night  to  the  height 
of  sixteen  cubits.  The  admiration  of  the  Arabs  for  their  new 
conquest  enoouraged  the  license  of  their  romantic,  spirit.  We 
may  read,  in  the  gravest  authors,  that  £^ypt  was  crowded 
with  twenty  thousand  cities  or  villages :  "^  thatj  exdusive  of 
the  Greeks  and  Arabs,  the  Copts  alone  were  found,  on  the 
assessment,  six  millions  of  tributary  subjects,"'  or  twenty 
millions  of  either  sex,  and  of  every  age :  that  three  hundred 
millions  of  gold  or  silver  were  annually  paid  to  the  treasury  of 
the  caliphs."'  Our  reason  must  be  startled  by  these  extravagant 


contemplated  tliat  varyiDg  scene,  the  Kile,  (lettre  il  particularly  p.  70» 
76 ;)  the  fertility  of  the  land,  (lettre  iz.) .  From  a  college  at  Cam* 
bridge,  the  poetic  eye  of  Gray  had  seen  the  same  objects  with  a  keener 
glance  :*— 

What  wonder  in  the  sultry  climes  that  spread, 

Where  Nile,  redundant  o'er  his  snmmer  bed. 

From  his  broad  bosom  life  and  verdure  flings, 

And  broods  o*er  Egypt  with  his  watery  wings : 

If  with  adventurooB  oar,  and  ready  sail, 

The  dusky  people  drive  before  the  gale : 

Or  on  frail  floats  to  neighboring  cities  ride. 

That  rise  and  slitter  o'er  the  ambient  tide. 

(Mason's  Works  and  Memoirs  of  Gray,  p.  199, 900.  f 

"•  Murtadi,  p.  164 — 1 67.  The  reader  will  not  easily  credit  a  human 
sacrifice  under  the  Christian  emperors,  or  a  miracle  of  the  Buccessort 
of  Mahomet. 

'*^  Maillet,  Description  de  FEgvpte,  p.  22.  He  mentions  this  num- 
ber as  the  eommoH  opinion;  and  adds,  that  the  generality  of  these 
Villages  contain  two  or  three  thousand  persons,  and  that  many  of  them 
are  more  populous  than  our  Lirge  cities. 

'**  Eulych.  AnnaL  tom.  ii.  p.  308,  811.  The  twenty  millions  are 
computed  from  the  following  data:  one  twelfth  of  mankind  above 
sixty,  one  third  below  sixteen,  the  proportion  of  men  to  women  as 
Beventeen  or  sixteen,  (Recherches  sur  la  JPopulation  de  la  France,  p.  71, 
72.)  The  president  Goguet  (Origine  des  Arts,  <&a,  tooL  iii.  p.  26,  d^) 
bestows  twenty-seven  millions  on  ancient  Egypt,  because  the  seventeen 
hundred  companions  of  Sesostris  were  born  on  tiie  same  day.  . 

^'*  Elmacin,  Hist.  Saracen,  p.  218 ;  and  this  gross  lump  is  swal- 
lowed without  scruple  by  D'Herbelot,  (Bibliot  Orient  p,  lOSl,)  Ar- 
buthnot,  (Tables  of  Ancient  Coins,  p.  262,)  and  De  Guignes,  (Hist 
des  Huns,  torn.  ilL  p.  135.)  They  mi^t  allege  the  not  less  extravagant 
liberality  of  Appian  in  favor  of  the  Ptolemies  (in  prefat)  of  seventy 
bw  myriads,  740,000  talents,  an  amiual  income  of  185,  or  near  800 
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MBertioiis ;  and  tbey  will  become  more  palpable,  if  we  assamA 
the  compass  and  measure  the  es^tent  of  habitable  ground :  a 
valley  from  the  tropic  to  Memphis  seldom  broader  than  twelve 
miles,  and  the  trangle  of  the  Delta,  a  fiat  surface  of  two  thou^ 
sand  one  hundred  square  leagues,  compose  a  twelfth  part  of 
the  magnitude  of  France.*'^  A  more  accurate  research  will 
justify  a. more  reasonable  estimate.  The  threla  hundred  mil* 
lions,  created  by  the  error  of  a  scribe,  are  reduced  to  the  decent 
revenue  of  four  millicms  three  hundred. thousand  pieces  of  gold, 
of  which  nine  hundred  thousand  were  consumed  by  the  pay 
of  the  soldiers^"'  Two  authentic  lists,  of  the  present  and  of 
the  twelfth  century,  are  circumscribed  within  the  respectable 
number  of  two  thousand -«even  hundred  villages  and  towns.'** 
Aftee  a  long  residence  at  Cairo^  a  French  consul  has  ventured 
to  assign  about  four .  millions  of  Mahometans,  Christians,  and 
Jews,  l>r  the  ample,  though  not  incredible,  scope  of  the  popu- 
lation of  Egypt."' 

IV.  The  conquest  of  Africa,  from  the  Nile  to  the' Atlantic 
Ocean,"*  was  first  attempted  by  the  arms  of  the  caliph  0th- 

miUions  of  pounds  sterling,  according  as  we  reckon  by  the  JBgjptiaa 
or  the  Alexandrian  talent,  (Bernard,  de  Ponderibus  Antiq.  p.  186.) 

*•*  See  the  measurement  of  D'Anville,  (M^m.  sur  Ti^ypte,  p.  23, 
Ac)  After  some  peevish  cavils,  M.  Pauw  (Recherches  sur  loa  Egyp- 
tieoB,  torn.  L  p.  118 — 121)  can  only  enlarge  his  reckoning  to  2250 
square  leagues. 

^^  Eenaudot,  Hist  Patriarch.  Alezand  p.  334,  who  calls  the  common 
reading  or  version  of  Elmacin,  error  librarii.  His  own  emendation,  of 
4,800,000  pieces,  in  the  ixth  century,  maintains  a  probable  medium 
between  the  8,000,000  which  the  Arabs  acquired  by  the  conquest  of 
Egypt,  idem,  p.  168,)  and  the  2,400,000  whum  the  sultan  of  Constan- 
tinople levied  in  the  last  century,  (Pietro  della  Valle,  torn,  i  p.  862* 
Thevenot,  part  i  p.  824.)    Pauw  (Recherches,  torn.  iL  p.  865 — 878) 

gradually  raises  the  revenue  of  the  Pharaohs,  the  Ptolemies,  and  the 
assars,  from  six  to  fifteen  millions  of  German  crowns, 

"*  The  list  of  Sdiultens  (Index  Geograph.  ad  calcem  Vit  Saladia 
pL  5)  contains  2396  places;  that  of  D'Anville,  (Mem.  6ur  TEgypte,  pi 
29,)  from  the  divan  of  Caho,  enumerates  2696. 

"^  See  Maillet,  (Description  de  I'Egypte,  p  28,)  who  seems  to  argue 
with  candor  and  judgment  I  am  mvtck  better  satisfied  with  the  ob- 
servations than  with  Sie  reading  of  the  French  consul.  He  was  ig- 
norant of  Greek  and  Latb  literature,  and  his  fancy  is  too  much  de- 
lighted with  the  fictions  of  the  Arabs.  Their  best  knowledge  is  col*  . 
tected  ,by  Abulfeda,  (Descript  ^gypt  Arab,  et  Lat  a  Joh.  David 
Mlcfaaelis,  Gottingas,  in  4to.,  17*76 ;)  and  in  two  recent  voyages  into 
Ksypt,  we  are  amused  by  Stivary,  and  instructed  by  Ycdney.  I  wish 
fbe  latter  could  travel  over  the  globe. 

.  ***  Hy  conquest  of  Africa  is  £awn  from  two  French  interpreters  of 
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maD.  The  pious  design  was  approved. by  the  companions  of 
Mahomet  and  the  chiefs  of  the  tribes ;  and  twenty  thousand 
Arabs  marched  from  Medina,  with  th^  gifts  and  the  blessing 
of  the  commander  of  the  faithful.  They  were  joined  in  tha 
camp  of  Memphis  by  twenty  thousand  of  their  countrymen ; 
and  the  conduct  of  Uie  war  was  intrusted  to  Abdallah/**  the 
son  of  Said  and  the  foster-brothei*  of  the  caliph,  who  had  late* 
ly  supplanted  the  conqueror  and  lieutenant  of  Egypt  Yet 
the  favor  of  the  prince,  and  the  merit  of  his  fiivorite,  could 
not  obliterate  the  guilt  of  his  apostasy.  The  early  conversion 
of  Abdallah,  and  his  skilful  pen,  had  recommended  him  to 
the  important  office  of  transcribing  the  sheets  of  the '  K&ran  : 
he  betrayed  his  trust,  corrupted  the  text,  derided  the  errors 
which  he  had  made,  and  fled  to  Mecca  to  escape  the  justice, 
and  expose  the  ignorance,  of  the  apostle.  After  the  conquest 
of  Mecca,  he  fell  prostrate  at  the  feet  of  Mahomet ;  his  tears, 
and  the  entreaties  of  Othman,  extorted  a  reluctant  pardon ; 
but  the  prophet  declared  that  he  had  so  long  hesitated,  to  allow 
time  for  some  zealous  disciple  to  avenge  his  injury  in  the  blood 
of  the  apostate.  With  apparent  fidelity  and  effective  merit, 
he  served  the  religion  which  it  was  no  longer  his  interest  to 
desert :  his  birth  and  talents  gave  him  an  honorable  rank 
among  the  Koreish ;  and,  in  a  nation  of  cavalry,  Abdallah 
was  renowned  as  the  boldest  and  most  dexterous  horsenoutn 
of  Arabia.  At  the  head  of  forty  thousand  Moslems,  he  ad« 
vanced  from  Egypt  into  the  unknown  countries  of  the  West. 
The  sands  of  Barca  might  be  impervious  to  a  Eoman  legion ; 
but  the  Arabs  were  attended  by  their  fieuthful  camels ;  and 
the  natives  of  the  desert  beheld  without  terror  the  ilEmiiliar 
aspect  of  the  soil  and  climate.  After  a  painful  march,  they 
pitched  their  tents  before  the  walls  of  Tripoli,"*  a  maritime 

Arabic  literature,  CardoDoe  (Hist,  de  TAfrique  et  de  TEspa^e  sous  la 
Domination  des  Arabes,  torn,  i  p.  8 — ^66)  and  Otter,  (Hist  de  TAcadd- 
mie  des  Inscriptions,  torn,  xxl  p.  Ill — 126,  and  186.)  They  derivio 
their  principal  information  from  Novairi,  who  composed,  A. 'D.  1881 
an  Encyclopaedia  in  more  than  twenty  yolumes.  The  five  general 
pnrts  successively  treat  of,  1.  Physics;  2.  Man;  8.  Animals;  4.  Pliuits; 
and,  5.  History ;  and  the  African  affiurs  are  discussed  in  the  yith  clu»p- 
ter  of  therth  section  of  this  last  part,  (Reiske,  Prodidagmata  ad  Hagji 
Ohalifte  Tabulas,  p.  282-^284.)    Among  the  older  historians  who  are 

a  noted  by  Navain  we  may  distmguish  the  original  narrative  of  a  so^ 
ier  who  led  the  van  of  the  Moslems. 

^*'  See  the  history  of  Abdallah,  in  Abulfeda  (Vit  Mohammsd,  p. 
10%)  and  Gagnier,  (Vie  de  Mahomet,  torn,  ill  45—48.) 
>^  The  province  and  city  of  Tripoli  are  described  by  Leo  Africanua 
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city  in  which  the  namey  the  wealth,  and  the  inhabitants  of  the 
province  had  gradually  centred,  and  which  now  maintains 
the  third  rank  among  the  states  of  Barbary.  A  reenforoeraent 
of  Greeks  was  surprised  and  cut  in  pieces  on  the  sea-shore; 
but  the  fortifications  of  Tripdi  resisted  the  first  assaults ;  and 
the  Saracens  were  tempted  by  the  approach  of  the  praefect 
Gregory  ^*^  to  relinquish  the  labors  of  the  siege  for  the  perils 
and  the  hopes  of  a  decisive  action.  If  his  standard  was  fol- 
lowed by  one  hundred  and  twenty  thousand  men,  the  regular 
bands  <^  the  empire  roust  have  been  lost  in  the  naked  and 
disorderly  crowd  of  Africans  and  Moors,  who  f(M*med  the 
strength,  or  rather  the  numbers,  of  ^is  host  He  rejected 
with  indignation  the  option  of  the  Koran  or  the  tribute ;  and 
during  several  days  the  two  armies  were  fiercely  engaged 
from  the  dawn  of  light  to  the  hour  of  noon,  when  their  &tigue 
and  the  excessive  heat  compelled  them  to  seek  shelter  and 
refreshment  in  their  respective  camps.  The  daughter  of 
Gregory,  a  maid  of  incomparable  beauty  and  spirit,  is  said  to 
have ;  fought  by  his  side :  from  her  earliest  youth  she  was 
trained  to  mount  on  horseback,  to'  draw  the  bow,  and  to  wield 
the  cimeter ;  and  the  richness  of  her  arms  and  apparel  were 
conspicuous  in  the  foremost  ranks  of  the  battle.  Her  hand, 
with  a  hundred  thousand  pieces  of  gold,  was  offered  for  the 
head  of  the  Arabian  genieral,  and  the  youths  of  Africa  were 
excited  by  the  prospect  of  the  glorious  prize.  At  the  pressing 
solicitation'  of  his  brethren,  Abdallah  withdrew  his  person  from 
the'  field ;:  but  the' Saracens  were  discouraged  by  the  retreat  of 
their  leader,  and  the  repetition  of  these  equal  or  unsuccessful 
eonflicts. 

A  noble  Arabian,  who  afterwards  became  the  adversary  of 
Ali,  and  the  father  of  a  caliph,  had  signalized  his  valor  in 

(in  Navigatione  et  Viaggi  di  Ramusio,  torn,  i  Venetia,  1550,  foL  76, 
9eno)  and  Marmol,  (Description  de  TAfrique,  torn,  il  p.  562.)  The 
first  of.  these  writers  was  a  Hoor,  a  scholar,  and  a  traveller,  who  com- 
posed  or  translated  his  African  geography  in  a  state  of  captivity  at 
Kome,  where  he  had  assumed  the  name  and  religion  of  Pope  Leo  X. 
Id  a  similar  captivity  among  the  Moors,  the  Spaniard  Marmol,  a  sol- 
dier of  Charles  V.,  compilied  his  Description  of  Africa,  translated  by 
D'Ablancourt  into  French,  (Paris,  1667,  8  vols,  in  4to.)  Marmol  had 
read  and  seen,  but  he  is  destitute  of  the  curious  and  extensive  obser- 
vation which  abounds  in  the  original  work  of  Leo  the  African. 

^*^  Theo^ahes,  who  mentions  the  defeat,  rather  than  the  death,  of 
Ctrcgory.  He  brands  the  priefect  with  the  name  of  Tvfwvos :  ha  haul 
prmbly  asmmiwi  the  purple,  (Ghroiiogri^.  p^  286.) 
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E^t,  and  Zobdr'^'  was-  tihe  fint  who  planted  the  scaling^ 
IflSder  against  the  walls  of  Babylon.  In  the  African  war  h« 
was  detached  from  the  standard  of  Abdallah.  On  the  newi 
of  the  battle,  Zobeir,  with  twelve  companions,  cnt  his  way 
through  the  camp  of  the  Greeks,  and  pressed  forwards,  with 
out  tasting  either  food  or  repose,  to  partake  of  the  dangers  of 
his  brethren.  He  cast  his  eyes  round  the  field :  **  Where," 
said  he,  '^is  our  general?''  ^In  his  tent"  ^*Is  the  tent  a 
station  for  the  general  of  the  Moslems?"  Abdallah  repre- 
sented  with  a  blush  the  importance  of  his  own  life,  and  the 
temptation  that  was  held  forth  by  the  Roman  prsefect  ^  Re* 
tort,"  said  Zobeir,  ^  on  «the  infidels  their  ungenerous  attempt 
Proclaim  through  the  ranks  that  the  head  of  Gregory  shall  be 
repaid  with  his  captive  daughter,  and  the  equal  sum  of  one 
hundred  thousand  {Heoes  of  gold."  To  the  courage  and  dis- 
cretion of  Zobeir  the  lieutenant  of  .the  caliph  intrusted  the 
execution  of  his  own  stratagem,  whidi  inclined  the  loxig'<lis* 
puted  balance  in  favor  of  the  Saracens.  Supplying  by  activity 
and  artifice  the  defidency  of  numbers,  a  part  of  their  forces 
lay  concealed  in  their  tents,  while  the  remainder  prolonged  an 
irregular  skirmish  with  the  enemy  till  the  sun  was  high  in  the 
heavens.  On  both  sides  they  retired  with  fainting  steps :  their 
horses  were  unbridled,  their  armor  .was  laid  aside,  and  the 
hostile  nations  prepared,  or  ^eem^  to  prepare,  for  the  refresh^ 
ment  of  the  evening,  and  the.  encounter  of  the  ensuing  day« 
On  a  sudden  the  charge,  was  dounded;  the  Arabian  camp 
poured  forth  a  swarm  of  fresh  and  intrepid  warriors ;-  atid.  the 
long  line  of  the  Greeks  and  Africans  was  surprise<^,  assaulted, 
overturned,  by  new  squadrons  of  the  faithful,  who,  to .  the  eyit 
of  fiinaticism,  might  appear  as  a  band'  of  angels  descending 
firom  the  sky.  The  praefect  himself  was  slain  by  the  hand  of 
Zobeir :  his  daughter,  who  sought  revenge  and  death,  wa» 
surrounded  and  made  prisoner ;  and  the  fugitives  involved  in 
their  disaster  the  town  of  Sufetula,  to  which  they  escaped 
from  the  sabres  and  lances  of  the  Arabs.  Sufetula  was  built 
one  hundred  and  fifty  miles  to  the  south  of  Oartha^e:  a 
gentle  declivity  is  watered  by  a  running  stream,  and  shaded 
by  a  grove  of  juniper-trees ;  and,  in  the  ruins  ,of  a  triumphal 


^*^  See  in  Ockley  (Hist  of  the  Saraoene,  toL  ii.  p.  45)  the  death  of 
Zoboir,  which  was  honored  with  the  tears  of  Ali;  agaiost  whom*  be 
had  rebelled.  Hia  valor  at  the  siege  of  Babylon,  if  indeed  it  be  thit 
«ine  person,  is  mentioned  by  Eutycbios,  ( AnoaL  torn,  ii  pi  308  > 
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areb,  a  pordeo,  and  three  temples  of  the  Oorinthian  order, 
curioBity  may  yet  admire  the  magmficenoe  of  the  Bomans.^^ 
After  the  fall  of  this  opulent  city,. the  provincials  and  Barba* 
rians  implored  on  all  sides  the  mercy  <k  the  ^conqueror.  His 
vanity  or  his  zeal  might  be  flattened  by  offen  of  tribute  or 
professions  of  liith:    but  his  losses^  his  fetigues,  and  the 

Erogress  of  an  epidemical  disease,  prevented  a  soHd  estab- 
shment ;  and  the  Saracens,  after  a  campaign  of  fifteen 
months,  retreated  to  the  confines  of  Egypt,  with  the  captives 
and  the  wealth'  of  their  African  expedition.  The  caiiph^s 
fifth  was  granted  to  a  fiivorite,  on  the  nominal  payment  of 
^ve  hundred  thousand  pieces  of  gold  *,^*^  but  the  state  was 
doubly  injured,  by  this  Macious  transaotion,  if  each  footrsol- 
dier  had  shared  oito  thousand,  and  each  honeman  three  thou- 
sand, pieces,  in  the  real  division  of  the  pluhder..  The  author 
of  the  death  of  Gregory  was  expected  to  have  daimed  the 
most  predons  reward  of  the  victory :  from  his: silence  it  might 
be  presumed  that  he  had  fallen  in  the  battle,  till  the  tears  and 
exclamations  of  the  pmfect's  daughter  at  the  sig:ht  of  Zdbeir 
revealed  thevalor  and  modesty  of  that  gallant  soldier.  The 
unfortunate  tii^n  was  offered,  and  almost  r^eeted  as  a  slave, 
by  her  father's  murderer,  who  coolly  declared  that  his  sword 
was  consecrated  to  the  service  of  religion ;  and  that  he  labored 
for  a  recompense  &r  above  the  churns  of  mortal  beauty,  or 
the  riches  of  this  transitory  life*  A  reward  (congenial  to  his 
temper  was  the  honorable  commissicm  of  announcing  to  the 
caliph  Othman  the  success  of  his  arois.  The  companions^ 
the  chiefe,  and  lihe  people,  were  assembled  in  the  mosch  of 
Medina,  to  hear  the  interesting  narrative  of  Zobeir;  and  as 
the  orator  forgot  nothing  except  the>  merit  of  his  own  eonnisels 
and  actions,  the  name  of  Abcbillah  was  joined'  by  the  Arabians 
withth^  heroic  names  of;  Caled  and  Amrdu.'^^ 

The  'Western  conquests'  of  .the  Saracens  were  suspended 

"•  Shaw's  Travels,  p.  118,  im 

***  Mimica  empti6,  says  Abulfeda,  erat  hsec,  et  mira  donatio ;  quaii- 
doquidem  ;  Otfaodan,  ejus- nomine  nummds- ex  set^io  prios  ablatoa 
«erario-  pnestabat,  (AnnaL  Mosleni  p.  78.)  Elmacin  (in  his  cloudy 
version,  p.  8.9)  seems  toreport^the  same  job.  When  "Uie  Arabs  be 
•ioged  the  palace  of  OChman,  it  stood  high  in  their  catalogue  of 
grievancea 

f^vs  furh  tmv  "A^poiy  iftloTfttrpav,  Theophan.  ObroDograph.  p.  S84 
•dit  Paris.    His  chronology  is  loose  and  maoeorate.  - 
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sesr  twenty  yean,  till  that  diBsensions  were  oompoeed  bv 
the  establishnieDt  of  the  home  of  Ommijah ;  and  the  caliph 
Moawijah  was  invited  b^  the  cries  of  the  Africans  themselves. 
The  suocesson  of  Heraclius  had  been  informed  of  the  tribute 
which  they  had  been  compelled  to  stipulate  with  the  Arabs  ^ 
but  instead  of  being  moved  to  pity  and  relieve  their  distress, 
they  imposed,  as  an  equivalent  or  a  fine,  a  second  tribute  of  a 
similar  amount  The  ears  of  tiie  Byzantine  ministers  were 
shut  against  the  complaiDts  of  their  poverty  and  ruin  :  their 
despair  was  reduced  to  prefer  the  dominion  of  a  single,  mas- 
ter ;  and  the  extortions  of  the  patriarch  of  Carthage,  who  was 
invested  with  civil  and  military  power,  provdced  the  sectaries, 
and  even  the  Catholics  of  the  Roman  province,  to  abjure  the 
religion  as  well  as  the  authority  of  their  tyrants.  The  first 
lieutenant  of  Moawiyah  acquired  a  just  renown,  subdued  an 
important  city,  defei^ed  an  army  of  thirty  thousand  Greeks, 
swept  away  fourscore  thousand  captives,  and  enriched  with 
their  spoils  the  bold  adventures  of  Syria  and  Egypt'*'  But 
the  title  of  conqueror  of  Africa  is  more  justly  due.  to  his  suc- 
cessor Akbah.  He  marched  from  Damascus  at  the  head  of 
ten  thousand  of  the  bravest  Arabs ;  and  the  genuine  force  of 
the  Moslems  was  enlarged  by  the  doubtful  aid  and  conversion 
of  many  thousand  Ba;r&rians.  It  would  be  difficult,  nor  is  it 
necessary,  to  trace  the  accurate  line  of  the  progress  of  Akbah. 
The  interior  regions  have  been  peopled  by  the  Orientals  with 
fictitious  armies  and  imaginary  citadels.  In  the  warlike  prov- 
ince '  of  Zab,  or  Numidia,  fourscore  thousand  of  the  natives 
might  assemble  in'  arms;  but. the.  number  of  three  hundred 
and  sixty  towns  is  incompatible  with  .the  ignorance  .or  decay 
of  husbandry ; '*^ . and  a.draumference  of. three  leagues  will 
not  be  justified  by  the  ruins  of  Erbe  or  Lambesa,  the  andent 
metropolis  of  that  inhind  country.  As  we  approach  the  sea- 
coast,  the  well-known  cities  of  Bugia'*'  and  Tangier  '**  define 

>**  Theophanes  (in  Chrooograph.  y.  293)  inserts  the  vague  rumors 
that  might  relush  Constantinople .  of  the  western  conquests  oftho 
Arabs;  and  I  learn  from  Paul  Wamefrid,  deacon  of  Aquileia,  (d« 
Qestis  Langoberd.  L  v.  c.  18,)  that  at  this  time  they  sent  a  fleet  from 
Alexandria  into  the  Sicilian  and  AiEriisan  seas. 

^*^  See  Novairi,  (appid  Otter,  p.  118,).Leo  Airicanus,  (foL  81,  yereo,) 
who  reckons  only  cinque  cttta  e  infinite  casale,  Marmol,  (Doacriptua 
4e  TAfrique,  tom.  iil  p.  88,)  and  Shaw,  (Travels,  p.  67,  66—68.) 

***  Leo  African.  iA.  68,  verso  69,  recto.  Marmol,  tom.  il  |^  41S 
Shaw,  p.  48. 

*«*  Leo  Airicar.ioL  62.    )ianiM4,  ^pm,  u.  p^  ^W,  k   . 
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lhe'iBoi«  certaui Hmits  of  tho  Sarneea  vktoms.  A  reniMNil 
of  trade  still  iMUiereftr  to  ike  <pi^modiouB  Mitbor  ,of  6ugi% 
n^aeh^  in  a.moitt  pmep^vouaiii^;  k  /said  to  ba^o  eontaineck 
about  :tw^ij  thousand  luitiaes';  and  tbe  .plentjf'j^firoa  whicb 
k  dag  from  the  adjaoaot.jxKHintiiini  jmght  haver  supplied  a 
l»arer<  people 'mik  the  vinsttno^^t^ii^id^noe.  Xb^  f^mote 
positian  ^iid- TebctraUeaoXiqiii^r.of  Tiiigi,  ^  Ta^^r,  have 
Men!de(»ml«d.b7  theiGf?eek  and  Ara]^^  hut  the 
figuratine  expceniote  ^:  the  latt^^.  that  ,tiie  .>pr4l0  were  con- 
atruotod  of  fann^  andibat  the  foo&i  WMO  43Qv^i>04  with,g^d 
and  silver,  miiy;  he  iiAetpijsM;  aa  the  eoibl6|»s.  of  str^gth 
and  ^tdenee^;  The  piovklQe^  of :;  MaiQritania  Tingitana^^** 
which  aflBunied  tiie  n0cne^.€£4J;ie,  capital,  had  been  imiperfe^j 
diacDv^ed  and  eetlled  bfF/tbe  fionMAs];  lihe  five  oploai^  were 
QOBfinedioAnarmwpalej.and  the  iipoie  eoiitbeni  par^  were 
seldom  ^cplored.except  bji;.the;agen|s  of  luKury,  who  searched 
t^e  htmbi.  fat  Avory  awL  the.  citd!oiewood,*^^  ^^4  rt^  shores 
of  thft  oeean^lar  the :i|>ui3pfe  ,sh4lt&h».:!  Tbj^  fedrkas  Akhak 
pimped,  kitar  the  heJEirt/of  the  <  oountiy,  traven^  tt^  .wilder* 
neto^Bi.wfaitih  hi&:  suicessors.  erected  tl^  s^leindid.  :oapit^9  of 
Pesi  and  MorQooo^^**  And  ist  length  peaetratfdtt<^,  the  verge 
.—  —>•• -     ^  • •  ■/.!  I.  ...i.  '  ,.  - ,•    :-:,,i   •■: L_ 

^*'  Begio  igpobilis,  et  vix  quicqua&x  Qlustre  sortitii,  parrk  oppidia 
nabiifltiir/  parVa  flttmSna  'emittit;  edh  quam*  iriHs  m^ior  €t  eegnilie 
gentlB  %bMti^  (BompODlai/M^  L  5,  iil  LO.)  Hela  desen^eei  the  jnore 
flMdh^  ainee  h»  .or^n  j^wmdan,  ancM^s  h$/^  loignit^  iroi&TkgUana 
tp  ^f|3ai|i,,(8e^  |n^  6,  a  passage  of  tha-t  geographer  bq  crpelfy  tortured 
by;  Sahnaains,  Isaac  Vossius,  and  'ihe  most  virulient  ot  ciltics,  James 
GTronovhis.)  '  He  lived  at  the  timeof  tiie  fmal  reduction  of  that  eotmtry 
By  ^e' emperor  61atidU».*  yet  iihiH)0t''tliii<tyyearS!>ai^#irda,  Pliny 
(fiifltb  Kttt'  v;i)icompban*  m  Hb  airtfaari  ko.Uii^  to/iQq[#rai:  too  pkrpud 
to.€oafe«».tbeir  Ign^aiige  ^  that  pi^  an^  ropiote  povvus- 
..  '^^  Thf  foolish  jOpbion  of  this,  citrpn-wood  prevailed  at  Itome  among 
the  men,  as  mucn  as  the  tlEiste  for  pearls  'am6ng  the  Women.  A  rouoa 
bbard  pr  table,  four  or  fiv6  I'eiet  in*  diameter,  8<^  for  thepHee  of  an  es- 
fcatej  (latifaiid!ttaxa^oi&e,V«iig^t,  tttii  or  twrtve  llwuiana  poumda  ttar- 
Intg,  (Plm.  Hist  N«|ur,  zfiL;  99*)  I  CQnretre  tha^  I  must  not  confound 
Ibe  ^ffe«'<it9;»4)  lyith  that  of  ^  fimit*  eitrutfu  But  I  am  not  botanist 
enough  to  define  ^e  ibrmer  (it  is  like  the  wild  cypress)  by  £he  vulgar 
or  LmnsBan  name;  hdr  villi  decide  whether  the  citrtm  be  theuraugg 
or  ibh  lemon.  B^mMiifc}  appearti  to  cQchantt  the  «Qfto'eet,'  bnt  he  too 
crfteniwrokMB  hinaelf  in^tha  web  of  his  disorderly  erudition,  (Plinian 
Exerdtat  torn.  ii.  p.  666,  Ac) 

r^*»  Leo  Airiefib,^aL^l6vverpa    ffarinolrtQin.  ii.  p*  2a.    This  pwv- 

mteff  the  >iratT  aoenS  of ^lUie  szptoi^.'tan^  flireatn^i^i  of  ,tl^  cker¥fkt» 

tfibn^ttektieBed  dn  thebdarioaauafalry  of  Uift  dyiPfuq^  aiithf,  ^nd-^f 

%m  Hid  volume  nC  ICanaol»  OsioriptioB  de  TAIrique.    TV  fM  ^j4i 
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of  tb^  AtkiDtic  and  the  great  detert  The  river  Sos  deaeends 
from  the  western  sides  of  Mount  Atlas,  fertiliset^  like  the  Nilei 
the  adjacent  soil,  and  h\h  into  the  sea  at  a  moderate  distance 
from  the  Oananr,  or  Fortunate  Isladds.  Its  banks  were  in« 
linbited  by  the  last  of  the  Moors,  a  race  of  savages,  wjliiout: 
laws,  or  discipline,  or  rdigion;  theyw^re  astonMed  bf  the 
strange  and  irresistible  terrors  of  the  Oriental  arms;  and  as 
they  possessed  neither  gold  nor  silver,  the  richest  8p<>il  was 
the  beauty  of  the  female  captives,  s6ine  of  whom  were  after* 
wards  sold  for  a  thousand  pieces  of  gold.  The  career,  though 
not  the  zeal,  of  Akbah  waa-  checked  by  the  prospect  of  a 
boundless  ocean.  He  ispufred  his  horse  into  the  waves,  and 
raising  his  eyes  to  heaven,  exdaiined'  with  a  tone  of  a 
fanatic,  ^Oreat  Godl  if  my  course  were  not  stopped  by  this 
sea,  I  would  still  go  t>n,  to  the  unknown  kingdoms .  of  the 
West,  preadiing  the  unity  of  thy  holy  nam6,  «)d  putting  to 
the  sword  the  rebellious  nations  who  worship  any  other  Gods 
than  thee.**'**  Yet  this  Mahometan  Alexander,  who >  sighed 
for  new  worlds,  was  unable  to  preserve  his  rebeat  oonquests.; 
By  the  univenal  defection  of  the  Ghieeks  and  Africans,  he 
was  recalled  from  the  fhores  of  Ihe  Adantks,  «iid  tiie  snri 
rounding  multitudes  left  him  only  the  resource  of  an  honor- 
able death.  The  last  eoene^was  digni^ed  by  an  example  of 
national  virtue.  An  t^nbitious'chie^  who  had  disputed  the; 
eonunand  and  failed  in  the  attempt,  was  led  about  as  a  pris-. 
oner  in  the  camp  of  the  Arabian  general.  The  inssrgenta 
had  trusted  to  his  discontent  and  revenge ;  he  disdained  (heir 
offers,  and  revealed  their  designs.  In  Uie  hour  of  danger,  the 
grateful  Akbah  unlocked  his  fetters,  and  advised  him  to. retire; 
he  diose  to  die  under  the  bmriier  <^  his  rival*  Embracing  aa 
friends  and  martyrs,  they  unsheathed  their  oimeters,  t^bke 
their  scabbards,  and  maintained  ati  obstinate  combat,  till  they 
fell  by  each  oUier's  side  on. the, last  of  their  slaughtered  coun^ 
trymen.  The  third  generajl*  or  govemor  of  Africa,.  Zuheir^ 
avenged  and  encountered  the  fate  ^f  bis  predecessor.  He 
vanquished  the  natives  in  "many  l)attf^;  he  was  overthrown 


th<^  Recherches  Historiqaes  sor  les  Maorea  (lately, pabliabod  at  Pari4^- 
illiistrat^  the  history  aad  geography  of  "tJw  kingdoBi  «f  Eta  aadtlia 
rooco. 

^  Otter  (p.  lit)  had  given  the  strcng  tone  df  imyiiieisni  to  this  ei- 
dftmafion,  which- OardoDne  (p.  S7)has  soltsnibd  to  a^  pio«s -wiahi'fl^ 
wremeMnff  the  Korea  Yet  iheyihad  both. the  iame  toit  of  liofi#. 
wiaw  their 'oyoa  -  •  •»  -^^\..^  >v*  .^^s^.^  •»#  •..  »  ^i 
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by  a  p<^erful  army,  which  Oonatimtuiople:  iiad  selii  toltlM 
relief  of  Carthage.  .  ,      .        /  : 

It  had  beeft  ihe  frequent  practioe  of  the  Moonsh  tribes  to 
join  tbe  invaders,  to  share  the  plunder,  to.  profess  the  £Eiith, 
and  to  revolt  .to  th&irs3;rage  state-  i>f>  independence  and  idola- 
trj,  on  the  first  retreat  or  misfortane  of  the  Moslems.  The 
pcudence  oC;  Akbah  had  proposed  to!  found  an  Arabian  colony 
in  the  heart  of  Africa;  a  citadel  that  might  curb  the  levity  of' 
the  Barbarians,'  a  place  of  .refuge  to  secure,  against  the  acci* 
dents,  of  war,  the  wealth  and  the  fsinulies  of  the  Saracens* 
With  this  view,  and  under  the  modest  title  of  the  station  of 
a  caravan,  he  planted  this  colony. in  the  fiftieth  year  of  ih^ 
Hegira.  In  Uie  present  decay,  Cairoan***  still  holds  tike 
second  rank  in  the  kingdom  of  Tunis,  from  wfaidi  it  is  distant 
about  fifty  miles,  to  the  south :^**  its  inland  situation,  twelve 
milea  westward  of  the  sea,  has  protected  the  dty.  from  the 
Greek  and  Sicilian  fleets.  When  the  ^wild  beasts  and  ser^ 
pents  were  extirpated,  when  tihe  forest,  or  rather  wilderness, 
was  cleared,  the  vestiges  of  a  Roman  town  were  discovered 
in  a  sanidy  plain :  the  vegetable  food  of  Cairoan  is  brought 
from  a&r;'  and  the  scarcity  of  springs  constrains  the  inhabit- 
ants to  collect  in  cisterns  and  reservoirs  a  precarious  supply 
of  rain-water.  These  obstacles  were  subdued  by  the  industry 
of  Akbafa;  he.  traced  a  circumfesence  of  three  thousand  and 
six  hundred  paces,  whidi  he  encompassed  witk  a .  brick  wail ; 
in  the  space  of  five  years,  the  jgovemor'ii  •  palace  was  sur- 
rounded with  a  sufficient  number  of  private  habitations ;  a 
spacious  mosch  was  supported  by  five  hundred  columns^ of 
granite,  porphyry,- and  Numidian  marble ;  and  Cairoan  be- 
came theiseat  of  learning  as  well  as  of  empire.  But  these 
were  the  glories  of  a  later  age;  the. new  colony  was  shaken 
by  the  successive,  defeats  of  Akbah  and.  Zuheir,  and  the 
western  expeditions  were  again  interrupted  by  the  civil  dis- 

'**  The  foondation  of  OanxMui  ism^nttoaed  by  Ooldej,  (Hist  of  the 
Saracens,  vol  it  p.  129, 180;)  and- the  situation,  xnosch,  Ac^  of  the  eity 
axe  de8crift)ed  by  Leo  Africanus,  (fbl  76,)  Marmol,  (torn.  ii.  p.  532,)  anci 
Shaw,  (p,<  118.) 

***  A  portentous,' though  firequentj  mistake  has  been  the  confound* 
ing,  finon  a  atight  BimilHude  of  name,  the  Oyrene  of  the  Greeks,  and 
the  Ocdtwrn  of  the  Arabs;  two  cities  which  are  separated  by  an  interva] 
of  a  thousand  miles  along  the  sea-coaast  The  great  Tht^anas  has  not 
eeiiaped  this  -fiiult^  the  less  excusable  as  it  is  cofmected  with  a  formal 
aiMi  elaborate  description  of  Africa,  (Historiar.  L  vil  c  2,  in  toia  i  p^ 
Maf^aditOkidcky.) '  .   *»'♦    -   ^*  '  -'^i.  ..."..  -i     -  --'.  t** 
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0ocd  of  the  Arabian  momifebj.    The  son  of  Uie  vatii^ntZc^ 

beir  maintained  a  war  of  twelve  years,  a  siege  of  seven 
iDOBths  agaiast  the  -  bonae  <^  Oiliraijah.  AbMlah  was  sud 
to  unite  the  fierceness  of  the  lion :  with  the  subtlety  of  1k^  fox ; 
but  if  he  inherited  thai  courage,  fae  was  detoid  of  the  gen- 
erosity, of  his  fethisr.'^ 

The  return  oi  domestic  peace  aliowed  the  caBph  Abdat« 
raalek  to  nsume  the  ansquest  of  Africa;  the 'standard  was 
delivered  to  Hassan,  governor  of  Ejgypt,  and  thei  revenue  of 
that  kingdom,  with  an.  orm^r  of  forty  thousand  men,  was  con- 
secrated to  the  important  sefrice.  In  the  vioissitades  6(  wai*, 
the  interior  provinces  bad  been  altemlitely  won  and  lost  by 
the:  Saracens.  Biit  the  sea-coast  still  remained  in  the  hancb 
of  the  Greeks;  the  prededessors  of  Hassan  had  respected  the 
name  and  fortifications  of  C^ithage ;  and  the  number  of  its 
defenders  was  recruited  by  the  fugitives  of  Cabes  and  Tripoli. 
The  arms  of  Hassian,  were  bolder  and  more  fortunaite;  be  re- 
duced and  piili^ed  the  metropolis  of  Africa;  and  the  mention 
of  scaling-laddens  may  justify  the  suspicion  that  he  anticipated, 
by  a  sudden  'assault^  the  Imore  tedioua  operations  of  ;a  r^nlar 
siege.  But  the  joy  of  the  cbi^querors  was  soon  duturbed  by  the 
appeamncQ  of  the  C^ristiao^  tsiicoors;  The  prsefect  and  {)atri- 
cian  John,a'generardf  experience  add  renown,  eii&barked  at 
Oonstaatinople  the  forces  of  the  Eastern  eimpire;^*'  tiiey 
were  joined,  by  the  'ships  and  sokliers  bf  Siciiyj  and  a  pother- 
fttl  reinforcement  ofOoths  ^**  was  obtained  from  thefears  and 
~    ;  ...  ' — -^ ^-^.^ L;^, '^  I   •  .. '     .;  ^ — U — ',    .' '   ..    i.    :f — ?■   .  .  ■' — • 

^^  Besides 'the  AraHc  chronicle  of  AMflsda,  Elriiadin,  tmd  Abnl- 
trnder  the  ;lxziiid.;fv«v  of  the  Hilgirm  :  we  may  ooosuU 

- ^-  ^'      ' ^--     -'pgWraeeiis^. 


b'Herbe^t,  (BibUot.  Ori^i  pf:7,)  and  Odilfiir,  f^st  of  the  £ 
Yol.  il  p,  339—349.)  The  letter  has  givefi  the  last,  snd . pathetic. cUa*. 
loeue  between  Abdallali  and  hik  inotlier ;  but'he  has  forgot  a  physi- 
cal eflfcct  of  her  grfef  for  his  death,  the '  return^  at  the  age  of  ninety, 
and  &tal  consequeiices  of  her  fittffM^A.      :     .    •    ^     •    .         »  : 

re   lir'   airbU   *lvivvii$    r^i    lUtfltrcfv  ■  tfou^v^  T<5»'  ituKtpi^fii  ^•X^rp*- 

PonstantinQpoUtaDi  :previiur;p.  29..:  Th^  patHirph .<^ ^btotiotiiiople, 
with  Theophanes,  (Chronograph,  p.  309,)  have  sligh't|ly:aifiiitioiied 
thjakstattempt/lttr  tiib  r^lkf  of  Afrkail  fPagir<anlMm'tQ(^/iii.  p. 
129,  14A)  has  nicely  aeoertaia^d  the 'chroD0lii^  by  a:i9[ti&;t:QomO^ 
wa  of  the  Arabic  and  Byaanfinitf  hisij^riaiis^^whQ  .^ffaert'  ^disagree  both 
m  time  and  fact.    See  likewise  a  aote  of  Otter,  (p^  ;121.)       ■. 

***  Dove  8*eraiio  ridptti  i  nbbili  Romani  e  l.(?o(le;!aittl  4lll)Enfwavd% 
I Bomaai  9Ug;i:irono e i  G<iUh  UadacoHO.CMrtbagiBie, (liso  AinMt §ak- 
t8i  leeto.)    I  knew  not  from  what  Arabic  writer  il^  AikkMk.i ' 
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neligion  of '  tlie  Spanish  nkonarch.  The  weight  of  tHe 
federate  navy  broke  the  chain  that  guarded  the  entrance  of 
the  harbor';  the  Arabs  retived  to  Oairoan,  or  Tripoli;  the 
Christians  landed;  the  citizens  bailed  the  ensign  of  the  crofl% 
and  the  winter  was  Mly  wast^  in  the  dream  S[  "victory  or  de- 
Hreranc^.  But  Africa  was  irrecoverably  lost;  the  zeal  and 
r<«entn]ent  of  the  commander  of  the  faithfnl  ^*'  prepared  in 
the  ensuing  spring  a  more  numerous  armament  by  sea  and 
bnd;  and  the  patrician  in  his  turn  was  compelled,  to  evacuate 
the  post  and  fortifications  of  Cbirthage.  A  second  battle  was 
fonght  in  the  neighborhood  of  Utica :  the  Greeks  and  Goths 
were  iigain  defeated;  and  their  timely  embarkation  saved 
tbem  from  the  sword  of  Hassan,  who  had  invested  the  slight 
and  insufficient  rampart  of  their  camp.  Whatever  yet  re- 
mained of  Carthage  was  delivered  to  the  flames,  and  the  co^ 
ony  of  i)jdo  '**  and  Caesar  lay  desolate  above  two  hundred 
years,  till  a  part,  perhaps  a  twentieth,  of  the  old  circumfer- 
ence was  repeopled  by  the  first  of  the  Faiimite  caliphs.'  In 
the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century,  the  second  capital  of 
the  West  was  represented  by  a  mosch,  a  collie  without  stti- 
dents,  twenty-five  or  thirty  shops,  and  the  huts  of  five  hun- 
dred peasants,  who,  in  their  abject  poverty,  displayed  the  ar- 
rogance  of  the  Punic  senators.  Even  that  paltry  vilhige  was 
swept  away  by  the  Spaniards  whom  Charles  the  Fiflh  bad 
stationed  in  the  fortress  of  the  Goletta.  The  ruins  of  Car- 
thage have  perished ;   and  the  place   might  be  unknown  if 


his  Gofhs ;  bat  the  fact,  thoiipfh  new,  kb  bo  intereeling  and  bo  probable, 
that  I  will  accept  it  oti  the  shghteet  autheritr. 

^*'  Tills  eommander  is  styled  by  Nioepooras  Ba9t\*it  ^^upeutHnM, 
a  vague  though  not  improper  definition  of  the  caliph.  Theophanes 
introduces  the  strange  appellation  of  TLp^roviitffoXoi,  which  his  inter, 
prefer  Ooar  explains  by  Vizir  Azem,  They  may  approach  the  truths 
m  assigning  the  active  part  td  the  minister,  rather  than  the  prince; 
but  they  forget  that  the  OnimkdeB  had  onlr  a  kaUb,  or  seerelarv,  and 
that  the  office  of  Yiaier  was  not  revived  or  lostitoted  till  the  ia2d  year 
of  the  Hegira,  (D'Herbelot,  p.  912.) 

"*•  According  to  Solinus  (1.  2*7,  p.  M,  edit  Salmas.)  the  Carthage 
»of  Dido  stood  either  6*77  or  7S7  years;  a  various  reading,  which  pro- 
ceeds from  the  difference  of  MSS.  or  editions,  (Salmas.  P1n£  Ezercit 
torn.  I  p.  228.)  The  former  of  these  aeooonts,  whiish  gives  828  yean 
before  Christ,  is  more  consistent  with  the  well-weigfaeid  todameiiy^of 
Vdleiu]^  Patercnlus ;  but  the  latter  is  preferred  bv  our  chronologii^ 
(MflTsfiata;  Canon,  (^roa  p.  398,)  as  ndore  agreeable  to  tfas  Helmntf 
mad  Tyrian  annals. 
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I  broken  arches  of  an  aqueduct  did  Dot  guide  the  footst&pt 
of  the  inquisitive  traveller."* 

The  Greeks  were  expelled,  but  the  Arabians  were  not  yet 
masters  of  the  country.  In  the  interior  provinces  the  Moors 
or  £erber8,^*^  so  feeble  under  the  first  Caesars,  so  formidable 
to  the  Byzantine^  princes,  maintained  a  disorderly  resistance 
to  the  religion  and  power  of  the  successors  of  Mahomet. 
Under  the  standard  of  their  queen  Cahina,  the  independent 
tribes  acquired  some  degree  of  union  and  discipline ;  and  as 
the  Moors  respected  in  their  females  the  character  of  a 
prophetess,  they  attacked  the  invaders  with  an  enthusiasm 
similar  to  their  own.  The  veteran  bands  of  Hassan  were  in- 
adequate to  the.  defence  of  Africa:  the  conquests  of  an  age 
were  lost  in  a  single  day ;  and  the  Arabian  chief,  overwhelmed 
by  the  torrent,  retired  to  the  confines  of  Egypt,  and  ex- 
pected, five  years,  the  promised  succors  of  the  caliph.  After 
the  retreat  of  the  Saracens,  the  victorious  pr<^hetess  assem- 
bled the  Moorisli  chiefs,  and  recommended  a  measure  of 
strange  and  savage  policy.  ^  Our  cities,"  said  she,  **  and  the 
gold  and  silver  which  they  contain,  perpetually  attract  the 
arms  of  the  Arabs.  These  vile  metals  are  not  the  objects  of 
our  amotion  ;  we  content  ourselves  with  the  simple  produc- 
tions of  the  earth.  Let  us  destroy  these  cities ;  let  us  buiy 
in  their  ruins  those  perniciotts  treasures  ;  and  when  the  ava- 
rice of  our  jbes  shall  be  destitute  of  temptation,  perhaps  they 

^*^  Jjio  Africaa  foL  71,  verso;  72,  recta  MarmoL  torn,  il  p.  446 
—447.    Shaw,  p.  80. 

'*'  The  history  of  the  word  Barbar  may  be  classed  under  four 
periods.  1.  In  the  time  of  Homer,  when  the  Greeks  and  Asiatics 
might  probably  use  &  oommon  idiom,  the  imitative  sound  of  Barbar 
was  applied  to  the  ruder  tribes,  whose  pronunciation  was  most  harsh, 
whose  grammar  was  most  defective.  Eiupes  Bapfiapoipwot,  (Iliad,'il 
867,  with  the  Oxford  Scholiast^  Clarke's  Annotation,  and  Henry 
Stephens's  Greek  Thesaurus,  tom.  L  p.  720.)  2.  From,  the  time,  at 
least,  of  Herodotus,  it  was  extended  to  a//  the  nations  who  were 
strangers  io  the  language  and  manners  of  the  Greeks.  8.  In  the  age 
of  Plautus,  the  Romans  submitted  to  the  insult,  (Pompeius  Festus 
L  il  p.  48,  ^it  Dacier,)  and  freely  gave  themselves  the  name  of  Bar- 
barians. They  insensibly  claimed  an  exemption  for  Italy,  and  hor 
subject  ^viuoes;  and  at  length  removed,  the  disgraceful  appellation 
to  the  savage  or  hostile  nations  beyond  the  pale  of  the  empire.  4.  In 
every  sense  it  was  due  to  the  Moors :  the  familiar  word  was  borrowed 
fnlaa.  the  Latin  provincials  by  the  Arabian  conquerors,  and  has  justlv 
■BCfled  aaa  local  denr-nunation  (Barbar7)  ilong  the  northern  coast  oi 
Africa 
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irHl  eette  to  dittnrb.the.  trsDqidUity  of  a  warlike  peopW 
The  proposal  was  accepted  with  unammoiis  appUuse.  From 
Tangier  to  Trip<^i,  the  buildings,  or  at  least  the  fortifications, 
were  demolished,  the  fruit-trees  were  cut  down,  the  means 
of  snbtotepoe  were  extirpated,  a  fertile  and  populous  garden 
was  changed  into  a  desert,  and  the  historians  of  a  more  recent 
pemd  oQuld  discern  the  frequent  traces  of  the  prosperity  and 
devastation  of.  Uieir  ancestore.  Such  is  the  tale  of  the  mod- 
em Arabians.  Yet  I  strongly  suspect  that  their  ignorance  of 
antiquitgr^  the  love  of  the  marvellous,  and  the  fashion  of 
extolling^  the:  philosophy  of  Barbarians,  has  induced  them  to 
describe,  as  one  voluntary  act,  the  calamities  of  three  hun- 
dred years  since  the  first  fury  of  the  Donatists  and  Van- 
dals. .  In  the  progress-  of  the  revolt,  Cahina  had  most 
probably  contributed  her  share  of  destruction;  and  the  alarm 
of  universal  ruin  might  terrify  and  alienate  the  cities  that 
had .  reluctantly  yielded  to.  her  unworthy  yoke.  They  no 
longer  hoped,  perhaps  they  no  longer  wished,  the  return  of 
their ,  Byzantine  sovereigns :  their  present  servitude  was  not 
alleviat^  by  the  benefits  of  order  and  justice ;  and  the  most 
SEealous  Catholic  must  prefer  the  imperfect  truths  of  the  Ko- 
ran to.  the  blind  and  rude  idolatry  of  the  Moors.  The  general 
t>f  the  Saracens  was  again  received  as  the  savior  of  the 
province:  the  friends  of  civil  society  conspired  against  the 
savages  of  the  land ;  and  the  royal  prophetess  was  slain,  in 
the  first  battle,  which  overturned  the  baseless  fabric  of  her 
superstition  and  empire.  The  same  spirit  revived  under  the 
successor  of  Hassan :  it  was  finally  quelled  by  the  activity  of 
Musa  and  his  two  sons ;  but  the  number  of  the  rebels  may  be 
presumed  from  that  of  three  hundred  thousand  captives ;  sixty 
thonsaiKi  of  whom,  the  caliph's  fifth,  were  sold  for  the  profit  of 
the  public  treasunr.  Thirty  thousand  of  the  Barbarian  youth 
were  enlisted  in  the  troops;  and  the  pious  labors  of. Musa,  to 
inculcate  the  knowledge  and  practice  of  the  Koran,  accus* 
tomed  the  Africans  to  obey  tiie  apostle  of  God  and  the  com- 
'tnander  of  thla  ^thful.  In  their  climate  and  government, 
their  diet  and  habitation,  the  wandering  Moors  resembled  the 
Bedoweens  of  the  desert.  With  the  religion  they  were  ^roud 
io  adopt  the  language,  name,  and  origin,  of  Arabs  :  the  blood 
of  the  strangers  and  natives  was  insensibly  mingled;  and 
(rom  the  Euphrates  to  the  Atlantic,  the  same  nation  might 
leem  to  be  diffused  over  the  sandy  plains  of  Asia  and  Africa, 
^et  I  will  not  deny  that  fifty  thousand  tents  of  pure  ArabiaM 
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might  ])e  trimspof ted  ov^  ibe  Hile,  Biid  ^tcattered  thfiGmgh'  4ln 
Dbyandeiert :  and  I  aim  not  ignoiant  that  ^re  of  th^  Moorish 
tribes  ttiii  retain  their 'Aar^rtm«idi1dmv  With  die  «pp€lhitio& 
iind  chario^ter  of  t^A^fo  Afrioaas.^'* 

v.  In  the  progreM  of  ooii^QSt  fi^TQ/the  north-  and  south, 
the  Gothsatid  the  Sataoens  encoutttered '«ad^  oUM^  on  tlto 
«onfioes  of  j^urope  and  AiHea.  In  the  opinion  of  the  bitter, 
the  difference  of  religioa  is  tf  reaaoiMibie  gvound  -of  enmity  and 
warfare.'** 

As  early  as  the  time  of'  Othmati/**  •  their  plnctiod  squad- 
rons had  ravaged  the  eoast  of  Andalusia ;  ^**  nor  had  they 
forgotten  the  relief  of  Carthage  by  the  Gothic  sncoors.  In 
that  age,  as  well  as  in  the  present,  the  kings  of  Spain  were 
possessed  of  the  fortress  of  Ceuta ;  one  of  the  columns  of 
Hercules;  wfaieh  is  divided  by  a  narrow  strait  from  the  oppo^ 
site  pillar  or  point  of  Europe.  A  dmall  portion  ^  of  Manritknia 
was  sdli  wanting  to  the  African  conquest ;  but  Musa,  in  the 
pride  of  Victory,  was  repulsed  frOm  the  walls  of  Ceuta,  by  the 
vigilance  and  courage  of  Gonnt  Julian,  the  general  of  the 
Goths.  From  his  disappoittment  and  perplexity,  Mnsa  was 
relieved  by  an  unexpected  message  <)f  the  Christian  chiel^ 
who  offered  his  place,  his  pMon,  and  his  sWord,  to  the  suo- 
eessors  of  Mahomet,  and  solicited  the  disgracefiil  honor  of 
introducing  their  arms  into  the  heart  of  Spain.'"     If  we 

'"*  The  first  book  of  Leo.  Africanas,  and  thq  obaervatioas  of  -Dr. 
Shaw,  (p.  220,  228,  227,  247 j  Ac,)  will  throw  Mine  lig^t  onihe  rovinff 
tribes  of  Barbery,  of  Arabiaa  or  Moorish  descent.  But  Shaw  had 
seen  these  savages  with  distant  terror;  and  Leo,  a  captive  in  the 
Vatican,  appears  to  have  lost  more  of  his  Arabic,  than  he  ooiild  ae- 
quire  of  Greek  or  Homao*  learm'o;.  Many,  of  his,  gross  inistakfis  might 
be  detected  in  the  first  period  of  the  Mahaqpetan  history. 

^•*  In  a  conference  with  a  prince  of  ithe  Greeks,  4™*"^^  observed, 
that  their  religion  was  different,  tipon  which  score  it'  was  lawful  for 
brothers  to  quarreL    Odcley's  History  of  the  Saracen^,  voL  L  p.  828. 

>"  Abul&da,  AnnaL  Mbdmi;  p.  to.  vara  B^iaka 

***  Tfa^nan^  of  Andahisiar  is  applied  b^  the  Arabs  ndi.o4y  to  the 
modern  province,  but  to  the  whole  peniosuU.  of.  Spain,  (Geograph. 
Nub.  p.  151.  D'Herbelot,  BibUot.  Orient  p.  lU,  115.)  The  etym<a- 
ogy  has  been  most  improbably  deducted  from  Vandalusia,  country  of 
the  Vandals,  (lyAnyille,  Etats  de  FSurope,  p.  146, 147,  Ac)  Bot  the 
Uaiidalusia  of  Casiri,  which  aignifiea,  in  Arabic,  thr.  region  of  iht 
evenings  of  the  .West,  in  a  word,  the  Hesp^ria  of  the  Of  'eeki,  ia  per- 
fectly apposite,  (Bibliot.  Arabico-Hispana,  tom.  il  p.  827,  i&c.)  . 

^"  Hie  fall  and  resurrection  of  the  Gothic  monarchy  aie  related .|i|y 
llarialu^  (torn.  i.  p.  288—260,  I  vl  c  19—26,  L  yil  ft  1  2.)^  tli^ 
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iDqnire  into  the  cause  of  His  treaebery,  the  Spaniards  will 
repeat  the  popular,  story  of  his  daughter  C&va;?"*  of  a 
nnrgm^  who  was  seduoed,  or  ravished,  by  her  soyereign;  of  a 
ikther  who  sacrificed  his  religion  and  country  to  the  thirst  of 
reyenge.  The  passions  of  princes  have  often;  been  lioentioos 
and  destructive;  but  thiswell-known  tale,  romantic  in  itseU^ 
is  indifiEefently  snpported  by  external  evidence;  and  the  his- 
tory of  Spain  will  suggest  some  motive- of  interest  and  policy 
more  congenial  to  the  breast  of  a  veteran  statesman.^  After 
die  decease  or  deposition  of  Witiza,  his  two  ^ons  were  sup- 
planted by  the  ambition  of  Iloderic,  a  noble  Goth,  whose 
fiither,:the  duke  or  governor  of  a' province,  hadifallen  a. victim 
to  the  preceding  tyranny^  The  monarchy  was  still  elective ; 
but  the  sons  of  Witiza,  educated  on  the  stops  of  the  throne, 
were  impatient  of  a  private  station,  Their  resentment  was 
the  more  dangerous,  as  it  was  varnished  with  the  dissimula- 
tion of  cotirts:  their  followers  were  excited  by  -the  remenoh 
brance  of  fiivors  and  the  piY>mise  'of  a  revolution ;  and  thcfir 


historiaahas  infused  into  his  noble  wpr|^  (Historias  de  Rebus. Hispo- 
iiise,  lit)ri  xzx.  Ha^ie  Comitum,  1733,  in  four  Volumes  in  folio,  with 
the  Contipuation  of  Miniana)  the  style  and  spirit  of  a  Itoman  classic; 
and  after  the  ziith  century;  bis  Imowled^  and ' judgfnieni  may  be 
flafeiy  trusted.  But  the.  Jesuit  is  not  ^exempt  from  the  prejodiccs  of 
his  pr^er.i  he  adopts  and  adomsy  li^e  his  riv^  Buchanaa,  t|ie  inost 
absurd  of  the  national  legends;-  he  is  too  careless  ofcri^cism  and 
chronology,  apd  supplies,  from  a  lively  fancy,  the  chasms  of  historical 
evidence.  These  cnasms  are  large  and  frequent;  Roderic,  archbishop 
of  Toledo,  the  ikther  of  tiie  Spanish  history,  liv^d  five  hundred  years 
e/ter.  the  cpoquest  pf -the  Arabe^  and  thetmoKe  early  accounts  -are  com- 
.prifsed  in  some  nteagre  lines  of  the  blind  chronicles  of  Isidore  of  Bada* 
joz,,  (Pacensis,)  and  of  Alphonso  Il^I,^  king,  qit  JLfion^  which  i  have 
seen  only  in  the  annals  of  FagL     '         •   •     . 

^•*  Le  viol  (says  Voltaire)  est  aussi  difficile  t  faire  qu*a  prouver. 
Des  EvSques  seroient  iUi  ligues  pcur  nne  ifillo !  ^Hist  OSndrale,  c. 
xxvl)    Ui»  argument  is  not  logi(aUy.<H>ocluaive.  . 

***  In  the  story  of  Cava,  Kariana  (L  yi.  c.  21,  p.  241,  242)  seems  to 
vie  with  the  Lucretia  of  Livy..  like  the  ancients,  he  seldom  quotes ; 
'and  the  oldest  testimony  of  Baronius,  (Annal.  Eccles.  A.  D.'TIS,  No. 
19,)  that  of  Lucas  Tudensis,  a  Gallieiaa  deacon  of  the  ziiith  century 
only  says,  Oava,  quam  pro  concubini  utebatur. 

*  Bat,  Mys  M.  Ck>nd4  Ihe  name  ef  La  Cava,  that  of  Alifn  asngoed  to 
her  attendant,  ftnd  all  the  aircamstanoes  with  which  the  tale  is  embdliahed, 
distinctly  prove  that  this  anecdote  is  nothing  more  than  an  Arabian  fiction, 
founded  on  some  of  the  popular  poetic  romances  of  the  country.  ]>i 
Maries;  (the  ahhreviator  of  Cond6,)  Hiat.  des  Arahes  en  Espairoe,  vol  L  m 
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ancle  Oppas,  archbishop  of  Toledo  and  Seville,  wa&  the  ftn( 
pereon  Id  :  the  bhnrch,  and  the  second  in  the  state.  It  is 
probable  that  Jolian  was  involved  in  the  disgrace  of  the 
unsticcessful  faction ;  that  he  had  little '  to  hope  and  much 
to  fear  from .  the .  new  reign ;  and  that  the  imprudent  king 
Qould  hot  i/yrget  or  forgive  the  injuries  which  Roderic  and  his 
Cfimily  had  sustained.  The  merit  and  influence  of  the  count 
-rendered  him  . a  useful  or  formidable  subject:  his  estates 
were  ample,  his  followers  bold  and  numerous  ;  and  it  was  too 
fatally,  shown,  that,  by  his  Andalusian  and  Mauritanian  com*  ' 
mands,  he  held  in  his  hand  the  keys  of  the  Spanish  mon«^ 
archy.  Too  feeble,  however,  to  meet  his  sovereign  in  .arms, 
:he  sought  the  aid  of  a  foreign  power ;  and  his  rash  invitation 
of  the  Moors  and  Arabs  produced  the  calamities  of  eight 
hundred  years.  In  his  epistles,  or  in  a  pergonal  interview,  he 
revealed  the  wealth  and  nakedness  of  his  country ;.  the  weak* 
ness  of  an  unpopular  prince ;  the  degeneracy  c^  an  effeminate 
people.  The  Goths  were  no  longer  the  victorious  Barbarians, 
who  had  humbled  the  pride  of  Rome,  despoiled  the  queen 
of  nations,  and  penetrated  from  the  Danube  to  the  Atlantic 
Ocean,  Secluded  from  the  world  by  the  Pyrenaean  moun- 
tains, the  successors  of  Alaric  had  slumbered  in  a  long 
peace :  the  walb  of  the  cities  were  mouldered  into  dust :  the 
youth  had  abandoned  the  exercise  of  arms ;  and  the  presump- 
tion of  their  ancient  renown  would  expose  them  in  a  field 
of  battle  to  the  first  assault  of  the  invaders.  The  ambitioua 
Haracen  was  fired  by  the  ease  and  importance  of  the  attempt ; 
^mt  the  execution  was  delayed  till  he  had  consulted  the  com- 
mander of  the  faithful ;  and  his  mess&ngier  returned  with  the 
bermission  of  Walid  to  annex  the  unknown  kingdoms  of  the 
West  to  the  religion  and  throne  of  the  caliphs.  In  his  resi- 
dence of  Tangier,  Musa^  with  secrecy  and  caution,  continued 
his  correspondence,  and  hastened  his  preparations.  But  the 
remorse  of  the  conspirators  was  sooUied  by  the  fiillacious 
assurance  that  he  should  content  himself  with  the  glory  and 
spoil,  without  aspiring  to  establish  the  Moslems  beyond  the  sea 
that  separates  Africa  from  Europe."* 

"^  The  Orientals,  Elmacin,  Abulpharagiua,  Abulfeda,  pass  ov<>i 
the  conquest  of  Spain  in  silenee,  or  with  a  single  word    Tlie  text  of  _^ 
Kovairi  and  the  other  Arabian  writers  is  represented,  though  witK  " 
lome  foreign  alloy,  by  M.  de  Cardonne,  (Hist  de  TAfrique  et  da 
'Espagne  sous  la  Pomioation  des  Arabes,  iParis,  I7$5,  3  Vols.  Si 
teo.  torn.  L  D.  65 — 114,)  and  more  concisely  by  M.  de  *jhngiMt 
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Before  Miua  wotilcl.  tnist  an  army  of  the  £iithful  U>  tiM 
traitors  and  infidels  of  a  foreign  laiid,  he  made  a  less  danger- 
ous trial  of  their  strength  and  veraeitj.  One  hundred  Arabs, 
and  four  hundred  Africans,  passed  oTer,  in  four  vessels,  from 
Tangier  or  Ceuta :  the  {>laos  of  their  descent  on  the  opposite 
shore  of  the  strait  is  marked  by  ike  name  of  Tarif  their  chief; 
And  the  date  of  this  memorable  event"'  is  fixed  to  the  month 
of  Bamadan,  of  the  ninety-first  year  of  the  Hegira,  to'  the 
month  of  July,  seven  hundred  and  Ibrty-eight  years  from  the 
Spanish  sera  of  Caesar,"'  seven  hundred  and  ten  after  tiie  birth 
of  Ohn^t.  From  their  first  station,  they  marched  eighteen  miles 
through  a  hilly  country  to  the  castle  and  town  of  Julian : "' 
on:  which  (it*  is  still  called  Algezire)  they  bestowed  the  name 
of  the  Green  Island,  from  a  verdant  cape  that  advances  into 
the  sea.  Th^t  hospitable  entertainment,  the  Christians  who 
joined  their  standard,  their  inroad  into  a  fertile  and  unguarded 

(Hi^  des  Htuis;  torn.  I  p.  S47— 450.)  The  librarian  of  the  Escaria! 
has  not  satufied  my  hopes:  yet  he  appears  to  have  searched  with 
diligence  his  broken  materialB ;  and  the  history  of'  the  conquest  is 
illostraited  by.  some  valuable  fragments  of  the  genuine  Bazis,  (who 
wrote  at  Corduba,  A.  H.  300,)  of  Ben  Hazil,  &c.  See  Bibliot  Arabico- 
Hispana,  torn.  i!.  p.  82,  105,  106,  182,  252,  819—882.  On  this  oeca* 
MOO,  the  industry  of  Psei  has  been  aided  by  the  Arabic  learning  of 
his  friend  the  Abb6  &  Longuerae,  and  to  their  joint  labors  I  am 
deeply  indebted. 

"*  A  mistake  of  Roderic  of  Toledo,  in  comparing  the  lunar  years 
of  the  He^^ira  with  the  Julian  years  of  the  ^ra,  has  determined  Bare- 
nius,  Mariana,  and  the  crowd  of  Spanish  historians,  to  place  the  first 
mvasiun  in  th^  year  718,  and  the  battle  of  Xeres  in  November,  714. 
This  anachronifim  of  three  years  has  been  detected  by  the  more  correct 
ffidofitry  of  modern  chronoWiste^  above  all,  of  Vigi,  (Critica,  torn, 
ill  p/ 169,  171 — 174,)  who.  have  restored  the  genuine  date  of  the 
revolution.  At  the  present  time,  an  Arabian  scholar,  like  Cardonne, 
who  adopts  the  ancieni  error,  (tom.  L  p.  75,)  is  inexcusably  ignorant  or 
eanalesB. 

"^  The  ^ra  of.  Caesar,  which  in  Spain  was  in  legal  and  popular  uf^t 
till  tho  xivth  century,  begins  thirty-eight  years  before  the  birth  of 
Christ  I  would  refer  the  origin  to  tlie  general  peace  by  sea  and 
land,  which  confirmed  the  power  and  parfUion  of  the  Triumvirs,  (Dion 
Casstus,  L  zlviil  p.  547,  558.  Appian,  de  BelL  Civil  1.  V.  p.  1084, 
edit,  fol^  Spain  was  a  province  of  Caosar  Octavian ;  and  Tiuragooa, 
which  raised  the  first  temple  to  Augustus,  (Tacit  AnnaL  i.  78,)  might 
borrow  from  the  Orientals  this  mode  of  flattery. 

"'  The  road,  the  country,  the  old  castle  of  Count  Julian,  and  the 
iuper«titious  belief  of  the  Spaniards  of  hidden  treasures,  ^.,  arf 
deeorib^d  by  P^re  I^ibat  (Voyages  en  Espagne  et  en  Italic,  toia.  I 
».  907 — 217)  with  his  usual  pleataotry. 
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ptOfinoe,  the  richaeu  of  'tiieir  spcdl;  and  the  safety  of  'llieif 
return,  aDnoanced  to  their  brethren  the  mosib  favorahle  omeiris 
of  victory.  In  the  ensuing  spnng^  five  dioiisand  vetemin*  ttnd 
volunteem  were  embarked  under  the  command  of  Tank,  a 
dauntless  and  skilful  soldier,  who- surpasised  the  expectation 
of  his  chief;  and  the  neeessary  transports  were  prorided 
by  the  industry  of  their  too  fiiithful  ally*  The  Sameens 
landed  "*  at  the  pillar  ot  point  of  Ettrc^ ;  the  cormpt  and 
familiar  appelhitioD  of  Gibraltar  {Gebel  al  Tank)  desciibes 
the  mountain  of  Tank ;  and  the  intrendimenta  of  his  camp 
were  the  first  outhne  of  those  fortificatioiis,  which,  in  the 
hands. of  our  eoontrymen,  have  resisted  the  art  and  power  of 
the  house  of  Bourbon,  llie  adjacent  governors  infbrmed  the 
court  of  Toledo  of  the  descent  and  progress  of  the -Arabs; 
and  the  defeat  of  his  lieutenant  £dec6,  who  had  beoi  com*- 
manded  to  sevee  and  bind  the.  presumptuous  strangers,  admon^ 
ished  Boderic  of  the  magnitude  of  the  danger.  At  Uie  royal 
summons,  the  dukes  and  counts,  the;  bishops  and  npbles  of 
the  Gotluc  monacchyvaseemUed  at  the  head  of  their  foUow? 
ers;  and  the  title  of  King  of  the  Bomans,  which  is  em^^oyed 
by  an  Arabic  historian,  may  be  excused  by  the  dose  affinity 
of  language,  religion,  and  manners,  between  the  nations  of 
Spain.  His  army  consisted  of  ninety  or  a  hundred  thousand 
men ;  a  formidable  power,  if  their  fidelity  and  discipline  had 
been  adequate  to  their  numbers.  The  troops  of  Tank  had 
been  augmented  to  twelve  thousand  Saracens ;  but  the  Chris- 
tian malecontents  were  attracted  by  the  influence  of  Julian, 
and  a  crowd  of  Africans  most  greedily,  tasted  the  temporal 
blessings  of  the  Koran.  In  the  neigli^rliood  of  Oadia,  th# 
town  of  Xeres"*  has  been  illustrated  by  the  encounter  whidb 
determined  the  fate  of  the  kingdom ;  the  stream  of  the  Oua- 
dalete,  which  falls  into  the  bay,  divided  the  two  camps,  and 
marked  the  advancing  and  retreating  skirmishes  of  three  sue* 
cessive  and  bloody  days.  On  the  fourth  day,  the  two  armies 
joined  a  more  serious  and  decisive  issue ;  but  Alaric  would 

"*  The  Nubian  Gteo^pher  (p^  154)  explains  the  topography  of  the 
war ;  bat  it  is  highly  incredible  that  the  lieutenant  of  Mosa  should 
\  execute  the  desperate  and  uaelesB  measure  of  burning  his  ships.- 

"*  Xeres  (the  Roman  colony  of  Asia  Regia)  is  only  two  leagues 
from  Cadiz.  In  the  zvith  century  if  was  a  granary  of  com;  and  tha 
wine  of  Xeres  is  familiar  to  the  nations  of  JSurope*  (Lud.  N<mii'Qli' 

Binia,  c.<  18,  p  54*--<(6,  a  work  of  correct  and  concise  knowMf  e 
'Anville,  EtaU  de  TEurope,  <bc^  p.  144.) 
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lia?e  blushed  at  the  sigjht  lof  his  unwortfajsucoenor,  smtamif^ 
on  his  head  a.  diadem  of  pearU,  enoumbered  with  a  .fldw'ng 
rol^  of  gold  and  silken  embroidery^  and  reclining  on  a  Uttei 
or  car. of  ivory  drawn  by  two. white  muleft. .  Ndtwithstanding 
the  valor  of  the  Saracens,  they  fainted  under  the,  weight  of 
m.iltitudes^  and  the  plaiii  of  Zeres  was  overspread  with  six- 
teen thousand  of  their  dead  bodies.  ^'My>  bretiiren,^  said 
Tank  tp  his  surviving  companioofl^  ^^  the  anemy  is  h^t^  you, 
ihe  sea  is  behind ;  whither  would  y«  fly  ?  Follow  y&at  gen- 
oral.:  I  am  resolyed  either  to  lose  my  life,  or  to  trample  on 
the  prostrate  king. of  the  Romans^''  JDesides  the  resource  of 
despair,  he  confideid  in  the  secret  correspondenoe  and  noctur- 
nal interviews  of  Count  Julian  with  the  sons  and  the  brother 
of  Witiza.  The.  two  princes  and  the  archbishop  of  Toledo 
occupied  the  most  important  post :  their  well-timed  defection 
broke  the  ranks  of  the  Ohnstians  ;  each  warrior  was  prompted 
by  fear  or  suspicion  to  popsult  his  personal  safety;  and  the 
remains  of  the  Gothic  army  li^ere  scattered  or  destroyed  in 
the  flight  and  puisiut  of  the  three  following  days.  Amidst  the 
general  disorder,  Eoderic  started  from  his  car,  and  mounted 
Orelia;  the  fleetest  of  his  horses ;  bat  he  escaped  from  a  sol- 
dier%  death  to  perit^h  more  ignobly  in  the  waters  of  the  Bostis 
or  Guadalquivir.  His  diadem,  his  robes,  and  his  courser, 
were  found  on  the  bank ;  but  as  the  :bddy  of  the  Gothic  prince 
was  lost  in  the  waves,  the  pride,  and  ignorance  of  the  caliph 
must  have  been  gratified.with  some  meaner,  head,  which  was 
exposed  in  triumph  before  the  palace  of  Damascus.  ^And 
such,'',  continnes-  a  valiant  historian  of.  the  Arabs,  ^  is  the 
fate  of  those  kings  who  withdraw  themselvles  from  a  field  of 
battli.""*  -  •  ..        .  : 

Count  Julian  had  plunged  so  deep  into  guilt  and  inihmy, 
that  his  only  hope  was  in  the  ruin  .of  his  country.  After  the 
battle  of  Xeres,  he  recommended  the  most  effectual  measures 
to  the  victorious  Saracen.  ^^  The  king  of  the  Goths  is  slain ; 
their  princes  have  fled  before  you,  the  army  is  routed,  the 
eiation  is  astonished.    Secure  with  sufficient  detachmienta  tiie 

"-*  LI  sane  infortunii  regibus  pedem  ex  acie  referentlbas  sope  con 
ling^t,  (Ben  Hazil  of  Oreoada*  in  Bibliot  Arabico-Hispana,  torn.  ii.  p 
S27.)  Some  credulous  Spaniards  t>elieye  that  King  Roderio,  or  Kodri* 
go,  escaped  to  a  hermit's  cell ;  and  others,  that  he  was  cast  alive  into  a 
tub  full  of  serpents,  from  whence  he  ezdaimod,  with  a  lamentable 
Toioe,  **  They  devour  the  part  with  Whidi  I  have  a6  grievously  siiiD«d.*' 
(Don  Qufxote,  part  iL  L  iiL  a  i) 
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\  of  Bcetica ;  bat  in  person,  and  without  delay,  inarch  to 
the  royal  city  of  Toledo,  and  allow  not  the  distracted  Chris- 
tians, either  time  or  tranquillity  for  the  election  of  a  new 
monarch."  Tarik  listened  to  his  adyice.  A  Roman  captive 
and  proselyte,  who  had  been  enfranchised  by  the  caliph  him* 
self,  assaulted  Cordova  with  seven  hundred  horse :  he  swam 
the  river,  surprised  the  town,  and  drove  the  Christians  into 
the  great  church,  where  they  defended  themselves  above 
three  months.  Another  detachment  reduced  ihe  sea-coast  of 
Boetica,  which  in  the  last  period  of  the  Moorish  po^er  has 
comprised .  in  a  narrow  space  the'  populous  kingdom  of  Gre- 
nada. •  The  march  of  Tarik  from  the  Boetis  to  the  Tagus  **' 
was  dik'ected. through  the'  Sierra  Morena,  that  separates  Anda- 
losia  and  Castille,  till  be  appeared  in  arms  under  the  walls 
of  Toledo.**'  The  most  zealous  of  the  Catholics  had  es- 
caped with  the  relics  of  their  saints ;  and  if  the  'gates  were 
shut,  it  was  only  till  the.  victor  had  subscribed  a  &ir'and  rea- 
sonable capitulation.  The  voluntary  exiles  were  allowed  to 
depart  with  their  effects ;  seven  churches  were  appropriated 
to  the  Christian  worship ;  the  archbishop  and  his  clergy  were 
at  liberty  to  exercise  iheir  functions,  the  monks  to  practise  ot 
neglect  Uieir  penance ;  and  the  Goths  and  Romans  were  left 
in  all  civil  and  criminal  cases  to  the  subordinate  jurisdiction 
of  their  own  laws  and  magistrates.  •  But  if  the  justice  of 
Tarik  protected  the  Christians,  his  gratitude  and  policy  re- 
warded the,  Jews,  to  whose  seicret  or  open  aid  he  was.  indebted 
for  his  most  important  acquisitions.  Persecuted  by  the  , kings 
and  synods  of  Spain,  who  had  often  pressed  the  alternative 
of  banishment  or  baptism,  that  outeast  nation  embraced  the 
moment  of  revenge :  the  comparison  of  their  past  and  pres- 
ent state  was  the  pledge-  of  tlieir- fidelity ;  and  the  alliance 
between  the  disciples  of  Moses  and  of  Mahomet  .was  main- 
tained till  the  final  sera  of  thieir  common  expulsion.    From 

^y  The  direct  road  from  Oorduba  to  Toledo  was  mmsured  fay  Mr: 
6winbiime*8  mules  in  72i  hours;  but  a  larger  computation  must  be 
adopted  for  the  slow  and  devious  marches  of  an  army.  The  Arabs 
traTersed  the  proyince  of  La  Mancha,  which  the  pen  of  Cervantes  has. 
'transformed  into  classic  ground  te  the  readers  of  every  nation. 

"*  The  ahtijiuities  of  Toledo,  Urhs  Parva  in  the  Punic  wars,  Urbi 
Regick  in  the  vith  century,  are  briefly  described  by  Nonius,  (Hispania^ 
c  59,  p.  181 — 186.)  He  borrows  from  Boderic  ihefaiale  palatium  ot 
Mooiish  piortraits;  but  modestly  faisinuates  that  it  was  no  more  thai 
a  Bomao  amphitheatre. 
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the  ro3ral  seat  of  Toledo,  the  Arabian  leader  spread  bis  eoii- 
qoests  to  the  north,  over  the:  modem  riealms  of  Castille  and 
Leon ;  but  it  is  needless  to  enumerate  the  cities  that  yielded 
on  hia  aj^roacb,  or  again  to  describe  the  table  of  emerald,"* 
transpoiited  from  the  East  by  the  Romans,  acquired  by  the 
Goths  amoi^  the  spoils  of  Borne,  and  presented  by  the 
Arabs  to  the  throne  of  Damascus.  B^ond  the  Asturian 
mountains,  the  maritime  town  of  Grjon  was  the  term^**  of 
the  iientenaat'of  Mdsa,  who  had  p^dbrmed,  with  the  speed 
of  a  traveller,  his  victorious  march,  of  seven  hundred  miles, 
from  the  rock  of  Gibraltar  to  the  Bay  of  Biscay. '  The  &il- 
are  of  land  cooipelled  htm  to  retreat;  and  he  was  recalled 
to  Toledo,  to  excuse  bis  presumption  of  subduing  a  kingdom 
in  the  absence  of  his  ^nenJ.  >  %>ain,  which,  in  a  more  siav- 
age  and  disorderly  jstate,  had  resisted,  two  hundred  years,  the 
arms  of  the  Romans;  was  overrun  in  a  few  montbs'  by  those 
of  the  Saracens ;  and  such  was  the  eagerness  of  'subniission 
and  treitty,  that  the  governor  of  Cordova  is  recorded  as  the 
only  chief  who  fdl,  widiout.concBtions,  a  prisoner  into  their 
hands.  The  cause  of  the  Goths  had  been  irrevocably  judged 
in  the  field  of  Xeres;  and,  in:  the  national .  dismay,  each  part 
of  the  monarchy  dedlined  a  ebatest  with  the  antagonist  who 
had  vanquished  the  united  stnsngth  of  the  :whote;^'^  That 
atrength  had  been  wasted  hj  two' successive  seasons  of  fam- 
ine and  pestilence;  and  the  governors;  who  were  impatient 
to  surrender,  might  exaggerate .  the  difficulty,  of  collecting  the 

***  In  tbe  HistoriaArabtitn,  (a  -9,  p.  17,  ad  oslciem  BIroacm,)  Rod- 
«io  of  Toledo  deoonhes  the  «flbef  aid  rtahles,  aod.'imerts  the  name  of 
Medinat  Almeyda,  m>  Arabic  word«  and  letters  ^  He  appears  to  be 
cx>Dver8ant  with  the  Mahometao  writers;  but  I^canoot  agree  ^ith  M. 
de  Guignes,  (Hist  des  Huns,  torn,  l  p.  850,)  that  he  had  read  and  tran- 
scribed Kovain;  because  he  wiis  dead  a  hundred-years  before  Novairi 
eonuMsed  his  history.  This  mistake  is  foohdedon  a  still  grosser  error. 
M.  oe  Quigned  confounds  the  historian  Bpderic  Xim^es,  arohbisbop  of 
Toledo  ia  the  xiiith  century,  with  Cardinal  ^imenes,  who  governed 
Spain  in  the  bec^ning  of  tne  xvith,  and  was  the  subject^  not  the  au- 
thor, of  historical  compositions. ' 

^"^  Tarik  mkrht  have  inscribed  on  the  Itei  rock,  (he  boast  of  Reg- 
aand  and  his  oompauons  in  their  Lapland  journey^ 

*•  Hie  tandem  sttiUnttt,  nobis  ,abl  defait  orbl^.** 

"*  Such  was  the  argument  of  the  traitor  Oppas,  and  every  chief  to 
whom  it  was  addressed  did  not  answer  with  the  spirit  of  Felagius : 
Qfsm  "Wuyppna^  dudum  sub  UDO  r€^gimine  GothoruQ^  omi^i  ezerdtiii 
HitpuklflB  in  uno  ooiigiiegatuif  Ismaelitamm  non  valpit  st^tinarif  i — " 
tmq.  (Chron.  Alpbonsi  Regis,  i^pud  Pagi,  torn,  Ui  p.  ;77.> 
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prcNirisidns  of  a  aiege.  To  dbarm  the  Gkmtian%  sapenutifih 
likewise  oontribuled  her.terron:  and  the  subtle  Arab  eoooai^ 
jikged  the  report  of  dreams,  ameDs,  aud  prophedes,  aad  pf  the 
portraits  of  the  destined  conquerors  of  Spain,  that  were,  die- 
covered  on  breaking  o^^  an  apartment  of  the  royal  pabos. 
Yet  a  spark  of  the  vital  ^flarna  was  still  dive :.  some  invincible 
fugitives  preferred'  a  fife  of  poverty  aikl  freedam  in  the- Asia* 
*ian  valleys ;  the  hardy  mountaineers  rapnlsed  the  slavsa  o£  tha 
.•aliph ;  and  the  sword  of  Pelagius  has  been  trsnsfocitted  into 
.the  sceptre  of  the  OathDlic  kings.*"' 

On  the  .mtelligence  of  thu  rapid  success,  the  applause  of 
Musa  degenerated  into  envy;  aadhia  began, -not  to  com- 
plain, bui  to  fear,  that  Tat^  wou)d  kave  him :  nothing  .to 
eubdue.  At  the  head  of  t^  thousand  Arabs  and  eightthon- 
sand  Africans,  he.lpassed  over  liii  person  from  Mauritania  to 
Spain : :  the  first  oi  his  companions  were  the  noblest  of  the 
Koreish ;  his  eldest  son  was  left  in  the  <K^nmand  of  Africa ; .  the 
threa,  }fouttger :  laethreh  were  of  an  age  and  spirit  to  seoond 
the  boldest,  enterprises  of  their  father*  .  At  his  landings  in  Air 
gezirej  he  waa  respectfully  entertained  >  by  Count  Julian,  who 
stifled  his  inward .  reniorse,  and:  testified,  both  in  words  and 
actions,  that  the  viotoiry  of  the  Arabs,  had  not  impaired  his 
attachment  tO/  their  cause*  Some  eneraie&  jiet  remained  for 
the  sword  of  Musa.  The  tardy  repentance,  of  the  <j^oths  had 
compared  their  <ytm.  numbers  and  those  of  the  invaders;  the 
cities  from  which  the  mardi  of  Tarik.had  .d^Un^  considered 
themselves  as  impregnable ;  and  the  bravest  patriots  defended 
the  fortifications  of  Seville  ^and  Merida.  They  wene  suc- 
cessively besi^ed  and  reduced  by  the  laibor  of  Musa,  who 
transported  his  camp  from  the  Boetra  to  the  Anas,  from 
the  Guadalquivir  to  the  Guadiana.  When  ho  1>eheld  the 
works  of  Roman  magnific^ce,  the  bridge,  the  aqueducts,  the 
triumphal  arches,  and  the  theatre,  of  the  .  ancient  metn^lia 
of  Lusitania,  *^I  should  imagine,"  said  he  to  his  ^ur  com- 
panions, "that  the  human  race  must  have  united  their  art  and 
power  in  the  foundation  of  this  city :  happy  is  the  man  who 
shall  become  its  masterr  He'  aspired  to.  that  happiness,  but 
the  Emeritans  sustained  on  this  oocanon  the  honor  of  then 
descent  from  the  veteran  legionaries  of  Augustus*"     Dis- 

•    '**  Tlie  revival  of  the  €k>thic  kkisdom  in  the  Astorias  i^  ^istiaetty 
te«gh  ectodiely  notioed  by  XyAnTilte,  (Hats  de  r£ur<^,  p.  V^^ 
>n  The  honorable  reliM of  the  OantabHsa  war  (DiDii  CaMtas,  lift 
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dttioing^e  ooDfincfmetit  of  tMf  ^k»  tliey  g«ire'  battle^io  tta 
ArabU  ^n'die  plinn ;  bift  im  ambuscade  riang  Trom  the  shailer 
of  a  (|«iarry.  of  a  ntin,  ohaetised:  their  hidismdoiii  and  iDfeer- 
oepted  ■  their  reCarn.  The  "wooden  tuireta  of  aaBanlt  were 
rolled'  fenmrds  to  the  Ibot  of  the  rainpart;  but  the  .defence 
of Merida  wifs  obitinate  and  long;  and  the  easHeqf  ikt  mar- 
^>*«  waft  a  perpetual  testimonjr  ofthe  loans  of  the  Moa- 
tems  The  oonritaa^'^f  the  besieged  was  at  length  tubdned 
by  fiiinine  and  despair ;  and  the  prudent  vietor  disgnked  his 
f  tnpataence  nnder  the  names  of  clemency  and  esteem.  The 
alternative  of  exile  or  tnbnte  w|»  allonred;  the  churoheB  were 
tiivided  between  the  two 'religions;  and  the  weakh  of  those 
who  bad  fallen  in  the: siege,  o^  tetired  to  OalBeia,  was  oon^ 
ifiseated  as  the  reward  of  the  iliithful.  In  the  midway  be* 
tween  Merida  BJkd  Toledo,  the<  lieatemmt  of  Mosa  sainted  the 
vicegerent  of  the  catiph,  and  conducted  him  to  the  paUioe  of 
the  Gothic  kings.  The^  first  intetview  was  cold  and  formal: 
a  rigid  account  was  cacaoted  of  the  treteures  of  Spain:  the 
character  of  Tvik  was  exposed  to  suspicion  and  obloquy;  and 
the  beio  was  imprisoned,  reviled,  and  ignominiously  seonrged 
by  the  hand,  or  the  command,  of  Musa.  Tet  so  atnet  was 
the  discipline,  so  pore  the  seal,  or  so  tame  the  spirit,  of  the 
primitive  Moslems,  that,  after  this  pnbMc  indignity,  Tank  could 
serve  and  be  trusted  in  the  redvctiota  of  the  Tam^gonest  prov- 
ince. A  mosch  waa  erected  at  Saragoasa,  by  the  liberality 
of  the  Korelsh:  the  port  of  Barcelona  was  opened  to  the 
vessels  of  Sjiia;  and  the  Goths  were  punned  beyond  the 
Pyrensean  mountains  into  their.  Gallic  province  of  Septimania 
or  Languedoc^'* .  In  the  church  of  St  Mary  at  Carcassone, 
Blusa  £;^nd,  but  it  is  improbable  that  he  left^  seven  equestrian 
statues  of  masay  silver ;  and  from  his  term  or  column  of  Nar- 

720)  were  j^anted  in  this  metropoliB  of  X<u»itania»  perhaps  of  Spain, 
Isubmittit  cca  toU  suos  Hispania  faacea.)  Kooius  (HiBpania,  c  81,  p 
10(^110)  enumerates  the  ancient  structures,  but  concludes  with  a 
sigh : .  Urbs  bieo  olio^  nobilissiioa  ad  magnam  incolarum  infrequentlam 
duapsa  est,  et  prieter  priscie  daritatis  ruinas  nihil  ostendit. 

^^^  Both  th^  .interpreters  of  IH'ovairii  De  .Guig^es  (Hist  <Jes  Huna, 
torn.  I  yk  849)  and  Cardonhe,  (Wat  de  TAirique  et  de  TEspagne,  torn. 
i  p.  93,  94, 104,  136,)  lead  Musa  into  the  Karbonnese  Gaul  But  1 
fiiifl.no  mention  of  thb  enter^ris^,  either  in  Bx>deric  of  Toledo,  or,  th« 
&f  SS.  of  the  Escurial,  and  the  invasion  of  the  Saracens  is  postponed  h9 
a  Frendi  chronicle  till  the  ixth  year  after  the  conquest  of  Spain,  A,  A 
mi,iPt^Miktk,  torn,  iilpu  117, 195.  Histeriaos  of  France^  Mi.  itt.) 
I  much  question  whether  Musa  ever  passed  the  Pyrenees. 
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bonne,  he  returned  oou  hk ,  footsteps  to  the  Gdlietaa  iand  LuaE* 
tanian  sbores  of  the  ocean.  During,  the  aibsenoe  otthe  ^Either, 
his  son  Abdelaziz  chastised  the  insurgents,  of  Seville,  and  rer 
duoed,  frona  Malaga  to  Yalebtia,  the  aea-coast  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean :•  his  original  treaty  with  the  discreet  and,  valiant 
Theodeinir^**  will>  represent:  the!  manners  and  pojii^j  of  the 
tinaes.  *^The  conditions  <^  peace  offrM  and  sworn  between 
Abdelaziz^  the  son  of  Musa^  the  son  of  Naeeir^  and  Theodemir 
prince  of  the  Goths.  In  the  name  of,  the  most  menaful  God, 
Ahdelaziz  makes  peace  on  these  conditions:  <Aa<  Theodemir 
shaU  not  ba. disturbed  in  his.  principality;  nor  any  injury  be 
oiered  to  the  life  or  property,  the  wives  wd  ebUdr6n,.the  re- 
ligion and  tuples,  of .  the  Christians :  •  that  Theodemir  shall 
fi*eely  deUver  his  seven  *  cities,  Orihuela,  Valentola,  Alicanti 
Mola,  Vacasora,  Bigerra,  (now  Bejar,)  Ora,  (or  Opta,)  and 
Lorca:  that  he  shall  not  assist  or  entertain  the.  enemies  of  the 
caliph,  but  shall  faithfully  communicate  his  knowledge  of  their 
hostile  designs :  that  himaelf,  and  each  of  the  Gothic  nobles, 
shall  annually  pay  one  piece  of  gold,  four  measures  of  wheat, 
as  many  of  barley,  with  a  certain  proportion  of  honey,  oil, 
and  vin^ar;  and  that  each  of  their  vassals  shall  :be;taxe»d  at 
one  .  moiety  of  the  said  impipsition. .  Given  the  fourth  •  of 
Regeb,.in  the  year  of  the  Hegira  ninety-four,  and  subscribed 
wi&  liie  names  of  four>  Mussulman  witnesses."  '**  Theodemir 
and  his  subjects  iwere  treated  with  uncommon;  lenity  *,  but  the 
rate  of  tribute  appears  to  have  fluctuated  from  a  tenth  to  a 
fifUi,  according  to  the  submission  or  obstinacy  of  the ;  Chris- 
tians.**'   In    this  revolutJon,   many  partial  calamities   were 

I : I :: ,  — '. 

'••  Four  hundred  years  after  Theodemir,  his  territories  of  Murda  and 
Oarthagena  retjeiin  in  the  NubiSn  geographer  Edrisi  (p,  154, 161)  the 
name  of  Tadmir,  (D'Anville,  Etats  de  I'Europe,  p.  156.  Pagi,  torn.  iiL 
u  174.)  In  the  present  d^cay  of  Spanish  agriculture^  Mr.  Swinburne 
fTravels.into  Spain,  p.  119)  surveyed  with  pleasure  the  delicious  val- 
ley from  Hurcia  to  Orihuela,'  four  leagues  and  a  half  of  the  finest  com 
pulsei  lucerne,  oranges,;  <fec.  .  .  ' 

"•  See  the  treaty  in  lAirabic  and  Latin,  in  the  Bibliotheca  Arabico- 
Hispana^  torn.  ii.  p.  106^  106.  'It  is  sighed  the  4th  of  the  moiSih  of 
Regeb,  A.  H.  94/ the  6th  of  April,  A.  D.  718 ;  a  date  which  seems  to 
prolong  the  resistance  of  Theddeinu*,  and  the  government,  of  Musa. 

j"*  From  the  history  of  Sandoval,  p.  87.  fteury  (Hist.  Eocles.  torn. 
ucp.261)  has  given  the  substance  of  another  trealiy  concluded  A 


*.<Mbhonhas  made  eight  dtics.:  in  Coide's  traosUtioii  Bigera  doM  Mi 

•.— M.  ,  '. 
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idOioted  by  the  rarnal  or  religious  passions  of  the  eothusiMto: 
tome  churches  were  proftfned  by  the  new  worship  :•  some 
relics  or  images  were  confounded  with  idob :  the  rebels  were 
put  to  the  sword;  and  one  town  (mi  obscure  place  between 
Cordova  and  Seville)  was  razed  to  its  foundations.  Yet ;  if  wo 
compare  the  invasion  of  Spain  by  the  Goths,  or  its  recovery 
by  the  kings  of  Castile  and  Arragon,  we  must  applaud  the 
moderation  and  discipline  of  <  the  Arabian  conquerors. 

The  OKploits  of  Musa' were  performed  in.  the  evening  of 
life,  though  he  affected  to  di^ise  his  age  by  coloring  with  a 
red  powder  the  whiteness  of  his  beard.  But  in  the  love  of 
action  and  glory,  his  breast  was  still  fired  with  the  ardor  of 
yoiith;  and  the  possession  of  Spain  was  considered  only  as 
the  first  step  to  the  monarchy  of  Europe.  With  a  powerful 
armament  by  sea  and  land,  he  was  preparing  to  repass  the 
Pjrrenees,  to  extinguish  in  Gaul  and  Italy  the  declining  king- 
doma  of  the  Franks,  and  Lombards,  and  to  preach  the  unity 
of  God  on  the  altar  of  the  Vatican.  From  thence,  subduing 
the  Barbarians  of  Germany,  he  proposed  to  follow  the  course 
of  the  Danube  from. its  source  to  the  Euxine  Sea,  to  overthrow 
the  Greek  or  Boman  empire  of  Constantinople,  and  returning 
from  Europe  to  Asn,  to  unite  his  new  acquisitions  with  An- 
tiodi  and  Uie  provinces  of  Syria.^'*  But  his  vast  enterprise, 
perhaps  of  easy  execution,  must  have  seemed  extravagant  to 
vulgar  minds ;  and  the  visionary  conqueror  was  soon  reminded 
€ii  his  dependence  and  servitude.  The  friends  of  Tarik  had 
•ffiBCtually  stated  his  services  and  wiongs:  at. the  court  of 
Damascus^  the  proceedings  of  Mnsa  were  blamed,  his  inten- 
tions were  suspected,  and  his  delay  in  complying  with  the  first 
invitation  was  chastised  by  a  harsher  and  more  peremptory 


M.  0.  782,  A.  D.  '784,  between  an  Arabian  chief  and  the  Gotha  and 
Bomans,  of  the  territory' of  Gonimbra  in  Portugal.  The  tax  of  the 
efaurcbes  ii  fixed  at  twenty-five  pounds  of  gold ;  of  the  monasteries 
fifty ;  of  the  cathedrals,  one  hundred ;  the  Christians  are  judfjed  by 
their  count,  but  in  Cftpiial  cases  he  must  consult  the  aloiide.  Tm 
church  doors  must  l^e  shut,  and  they' must,  respect  the  name  of  Ma- 
homet I  have  not  the  original ' before  me;' it  would  confinn  or 
destroy  a  dark  suspicion,  that  the  piece  has  been  forged  to  introduce 
the  imotfmiiitv  of  a  neighboring  oonveot 

.  ^**  This  oeaigni,  which,  is.  attested  by  Met^eral  Arabian  hbtpriaas, 
(Gordonne,  tom.  ^..p.  95;  9Q,^  may  be  compared  with  that  of  Mithri- 
dateS|  to  march  froo^  the  Grimsoa  to'  Rome ;  or  with  that  of  Caesar,  ts 
eonqner  the  East^  and  return  home  by  the  Korth ;  and  all  tlu-ee  are 
pemiape  surpassed  by  the  real  ftnd  'soc^iessful  eiiterpri$*e  of  HaoBibaL  - 
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rammobfi*  An  istrepid  .measengerr  Qf<  (he  «%li})h  ettt&rdd  hm 
camp  at  Lngoin  (jhaluda,  and  ia  the  presence  of  itiie  Samoens 
and  Cbratians :  arrested  the  bridle  of,  hb  horse.  His>  own 
lo^aHyl  or  that  of  his  troope^  inculcated  the  daty  of  obedv> 
ence :  and  his  di^aoe  waa  alieiviated  by  the  recall  of  his  rival, 
and  the  permission  of  investing  with  Jbis  two  governments  his 
two  sons,  Abdallah  and  Abddaziz^;  His  long  triumph  from 
Geuta  to  Damaaeua.  displayed  the  spoils  of. Africa  and  the 
treasures  of  Spain :  four  hundred'  Gothic  nobles,  with  gold 
coronets  and  girdles,  were  dktingnished  in  his  train;  and  the 
number  of  male  and  female  captives,  selected  for  their' birth 
or  beauty^  was  bompuied  at  eighteen,  or  «ven  at  thirty,  thou- 
sand peiBons.  As  soon  as  he  reai^ied  Tiberias  in  Palestine, 
he  was  apprised  of  the  sickness  and  danger  of  the  caliph,  by 
a  private  message  fbom  Solimaa,  his  broUier  and  pi^umptsve 
heir;  who  wished  to  reserve  iot  hia  own  reign  the.  spectacle 
of  victory.  Had  Walid  recovered^  the  :delay  of  Musa  would 
have  been  criminal:. he  pursued  his  march,  and  found'  an 
enemy  on  the  tiirohe.  In  bis  trial  befere  a  partial  judge 
against  a  popular  antagonist,  he  was  conneted  of  vanity  and 
falsehood ;  and  a  fine  of  two  hundred  thonsand  pieces  of  gold 
either  exhausted  his  poverty  or  proved  his  fapaciousness.  The 
unworttiy  treatment  of  Tank  was  .revenged  by  a  ^milar  in- 
dignity ;  and  the  veteran  ooinmander,  after  a  puUic  whipjung, 
stood  a  whole  day  in  die.  sun  before  the  .palacei  gate,. till  he 
obtained  a  decent  exile,  under  the  pkfua  name  oi  a  pilgnmage 
to  Mecca.  The  Tesentment  of  the  ;  caliph  might  have  been 
satiated  with  the  ruin  of  Musa ;  but  lus  fear^  4emafided  the 
extirpation  of  a  potent  and  injured  iimily.  A  sentence  of  death 
was  intimated  with  secrecy  and  speed  to  the  trusty  servants 
of  the  throne  both  in  Africa  .and. Spain;  and  the  forms,  if  not 
the  substance,  of  justice  were  superseded  in  this  .bloody  exe- 
cution. In  the  mosch  ,or  palace  of  Oomova,  Al)delaziz  was 
slain  by  the  swords  of  the  nxmspimtors ;  they  accused  their 
governor  of  claiming  the  honors  of  royalty ;  and  his  scandal- 
ous marriage  with  £^lona,  the  widow  of  'Roderic,  offended 
tlie  prejudices  both  of  the  Christians  and  Moslems.  By  a  re- 
finement of  cru^Hy,  the. head  of  the  son  was  present^  to  the 
father,  with  an  insulting  question,  whether. he  acknowledged 
the  features  of  the  rebel!  "I  know  his  features,"  he  ex- 
claimed witli  indignation:  ".I  assert  his  innocence;  an-i  1 
imprecate  the  same,  a  juster  fate,  s^ainst  the  authors  of  hia 
death."    The  age  and  despair  of  Musa  raised  him  above  tim 
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fomt  of  kings.;  and  he  eipirad  lit  Mecca  of  the  aogaidi  of  a 
ffwoken  lieart.  His  tival  vaa  mor4.  fiivolrably  treated:  his 
•enrices  wece  forgiven;  and  Torik  .was  permitted  to  mingk 
with  the  enmd  of.slavea.'^  :I  am  ignorant  irhelbtr  Cowii 
Julian  was  rewmrded  with  the  death  which  W  d6«€irved  in- 
deed, though  not  Mm  the  hands  of  the  Saraeteod;  but  ,^e  tale 
of  their  ingca^de^tojthe  sons  of  Witizai  ia  diaproviod  by.  the 
most  unfueslionable  .evidence.  Tbe>  two  royal  yOuths  were 
reinstfltod  in  the  primte  patrimony  of  their  &th0r ; .  bnt  dn  the 
decease  of  £ba,  the  elder,  his  danght^er  waa  iuijiistly  despoiled 
of  her  poitioh  by  the  violence  <^  heriunele  SJgebut  Jh^ 
GothM  maid  pleaded  her  cause  before  the  caliph  Hasb^Bm,  and 
obtained  the  restitotion  of  her  inheritabee ;  but  she  wab  given 
in  marriage  to  a  noble  Ahibian,  -and  their  two  sons,  Lia^c  and 
Ibiahim,  wem  received  JU  Sf>ai&  with  the  consideration  that 
Was  due  to  their  origin  and  liebes.     -   >  r.  . 

A  poviikoe  is  as6&»lat^  to'  the  viatoripus  state  by  the  in- 
tiodttctioli  of  strtogei&'aiKl  the  imitatiy^  spixit  dF  the  n9!dyeB ; 
snd  Spsm,  which  bad:been  suooessivefy:  tilietured  with  Punic, 
and  Roman,  and  Gothic  blood,  imlnbed,  in  a  few  generations^ 
Rename  and  manners  of  the  Antbs.  The  first  oottquefors, 
and  the  twenty  WcoMsive  lieutenants-  of  the  caKphs,  Weve 
attended  by  a  nutoerous  train  of  civil  iind  miliiaiy  followers, 
who  preferred  a  distiint  fortune  to  a  narrow  home  :  the  private 
and  public  interest,  was  promoted  by:  the  establishment  of 
ftiitbfni  colonies ;  and  the  dtieS  of  6pai»  weve  pvoud  to  com- 
memorate the  tribe  or  colintry  of  their  ;Eastem  progfetittors: 
The  victorious  though  motley  baoda.  Of '  Tarik  and  Musa 
asserted,  by  the  name  of  BpomiardMy  t^eir  original  claim  of 
oonquest;  yet  they  eilowed  their  brethren  of  Egypt  to  share 
their  estabRshments  of  Mnrds;  and  •  lisbon/  The  royal  legion 
of  Damascus  was  planted  at  Cordova ; .  that  of  Emesa  at; Se* 
yille ;  that  of  Eannisrin  or  Chalcis  at  Jaen ;  that  of  Palestine 
at  Algezire  and  Medina  Sidonia.  The  natives  of  Yemen  and 
Persia  were  scattered  round  Toledo  and  the  ii^nd  country, 
and  the  fertile  seats  of  Grenada  were  bestowed  on  teta  thoiv 

I       ■        '  ■ '         II — r^~ — " — ■"-   1^1'  ■    ■  ^  ..     ■      ■   .  

^^  I  fiMbb  vegret  our  lo«i»  or  my  Jgnaraoee,  oC  two  Arahle  werka 
oftbe  Viiftk  oenkiry^  a  Life  df  Miibb,.  add  a  poem  od  tb«  evfikito  of 
YwAi  '■  Of  these  aathentao  ^neoes,  tber  fiirmetf  was  composed  by  a 
flrandeen  of  Masa^  who  had  escaped  from  the  manaCe  of  hi»  kindred ; 
2ie  ktter,  byrthe  vizier  of  the  first  Abdatrabnsb.'calith^iCSpaiiVwhe 
ttighi'hate  coOTereedwith^  aome  of.  the  jre^eians  ot  the  ieomyMft 
f auUet Axabioo-Hiepana» torn. ii. p^ S6, 1^9.)  .     ....    v. 
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fftnd  koraenten  of  Syria  and  Imk,  the  cbiUUrep  of  ihe  pmnail 
and  most  noble  of  tha  Arabian  tribes/**  A  spirit  of  emiil** 
tion,  sometimes  beneficial,  more  freqpentiy  dangerous,  was 
noiAish^  by  these  hereditary  ^factions..  Ten  yean  after  tibe 
conquest)  a  map  of  the  province  was  presented  to  the  oaliph : 
the  seas,  tihe  rivers,  and  the  harbor^  the  inhabitants  and  cities, 
the  climate,  the  soil,  and  the  mineral  productions  of  the 
earth.**^  In.  the  space  of  two  .centuries,  the  gifls  of  nature 
were  improved  by  the  agriculture,^*?  the  manufactures,  «kd 
the  commerce,  of  an  industrious  people ;  and .  the  effects  of 
their  diligence  have  been  magnified  by  the  idleness  of  their 
fancy.  The  first  of  the  Ommiades  who  reigned  in  Spain 
solidted  the  support  of  the  Christians;  and  in  his  edict  of 
peace  and  protection,  he  contents  himself  with  a  mpdest  im- 
position of  ten  thousand  ounoes  of  gold,  ten  thousand  pounds 
of  silver,  ten  thousand  horses,- as  many  mules,  one  thousand 
cuirasses,  with  an  equal  number  of  hdmets  and  lances/*' 
The  most  powerful  of  his  successors  derived  from  the  same 
kingdom  the  annual  tribute  of  twelve  millions  and  forty-five 

''     ■"   t"       ' "  '  '    '     — : : 

^**  Bibliot  Arab.  HlBpana,  tani  il  |).  $2,  252.  Tbe  former  of  these 
quotations  is  taken  from  s,.  Biographw  ^Upamcctf  by  an  Arabian  of 
Valentia,  (see  the  copious  Extracts  of  Casin,  torn,  il  p  80 — 121 ;)  and 
the  latter  from  a  general  Chronology  of  the  Caliphs,  and  of  the  African 
and  Spanish  JHnasties,  with  a; particular  Histcny  of  the  kingdom  of 
Grenada,  of  which  Casiri  has  given  almost  aa  entire  versi<m,  (Bibliot 
ArabiooTHispana,  torn.  ii.  p,  177*~819.>  The  author,  Ebn  Ehateb,  a 
native  of  Grenada,  and  a  contemporary  of  I^oyairi  and  Abulfeda,  ^born 
A.  D.-1313,  died  A«  D.  13V4,)'was  an  historian,  geographer,  physician, 
poet,  Ac.',  (tom.  iLp.  71,  72.) 

"'  Cardonne,  EGst  de  I'Afrique  et  de  PEspagM^tom.  i.  p.  116, 117. 

'*'  A  copious  treatise  ol  husbandry,  by  aa  Arabian  of  SeviUe,  in  the 
xiith  ceqtury,  is  in  the.  EsCia-ial  library,  and  Casiri  had  some  thoughta 
of  translatii^  it  -  He  gives  a  hst  of  the  authors  quoted,  Arabs  as  well 
as  Greeks,  Latins,  Ac ;  but  it  is  much  if  the  Andalu3idn  saw  these 
strangers  through  the  medium  of  his  countryman  Columella,  (Casiri, 
BibUot  ArabicorHisparm,  tom.  I  p.  828 — 838.) 

'"  Bibliot  Arabieo-Hisfiana,  tom.  il  p.  V04.  Caairi  trana^itaa  tb« 
original  testimony  of  the  his^ciao  Basis,  as  it  is  alleged  in  the  Arabic! 
Biographia  Hispanica,  pars  ix.  But  1  am  most  exceedingly  surprised 
at  the  address,  Prindpi^ps  casterisque  Christianis  Hispenis  suia  C<m> 
felf<M.  The  name  of  CasteUsB  was  unknown  in  the  vitith  eisoivirj ;-  the 
kingdom  was  not  erected  till  the  year  1022,  a  hundred  years  after  the 
time  of  liasis,  (Bibliot  torn,  it  p^  830,)  and  the  appellation  was  alwayi 
expressive,  not  of  a  tributary  province,  but  of  aliife.of  uatle9  independ- 
ent of  the  Moorish  yoke,  (D'AnyiUe,  Etais  de  VEurope»  p^  ia6r— 170.) 
■ad-Qasiri  been  a  critic,  he  would  have  cleared  a  dil&nilty,  peihap* 
«f  hia  own  making.  t  »..»*  .«..   i  «   .      ,    .   .  .^.  ^,  ..*  .*  ^*^^. ; 
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(honsand  dinars  or  pi«N»'of  gold;  about '.flic  niillioDB  of  stor*' 
ling  money ;  ***  a  flum  which;  in  •  the  t  teinth-  oentnry,  most  prv^ 
ably  surpassed  the  united  revehues  cf  the  Christian  monardis.. 
His  royal  seat  of  Cordova  ooutain^Asik  hundred' moscha,  nine 
hundred  bal^,  itod  W6  hundred  thontond'  houses ;  he  gare 
laws  to  eighty  cities  of  tht^  first,  to  liiree  bimdred  of  the  second 
and  third  order;  and  the'  fertile  banks  of  the  QuadalquiTii 
were  adorned  with  twelve  th^rusand  tiliages  and  hamlets.  The 
Arabs  might  exaggerate  the  tni1|»,  but  they  created  and  they 
describe  the  most  prospemns  cera'of  ihe  riehes^  the  eultiTaiioD, 
and  the  populousness  of  Spain.*^     • 

The  Wars  of  the  Motrins' were  saifetified  by  the  prophet; 
but  among  the-  varions  precef)ts  and  elmfnples  of  bis  life,  the 
caliphs  selected  the  lessotas  of  toleratSon  that  might  tend  to 
disarm  the  tesistsnee  of  the  uobelievers*  Aralmi  was  the 
temple  and  patrhnony  of  the  €k>d  of  Mahomet ;  but  he  beheld 
with  less  jealousy  and  affeetion'the  natiiMn  of  the  earth.  The 
polytheists  and  idolaters,  who  were  iguovaut  of  his  name, 
might  be  lawfully  extirpated  by  his  votaries ;  '^  but  a  wise 
policy  supplied  the  obligation  of  justice;  and  alter  some  acts 
of  intolerant  zeal,  the*  Mahoinetafl  conquevors  of  Hindostan 
have  spared  the  pago<k  of  that  devout  attd  populous  country. 

"f  Cardonne)  torn.  i.  p.  83*7,' 8S8.,.He  oomputes  the  rereinie  at 
ISO.ObCOOOfof  Frerich.livr^s.-  The  e&tire  picture  of  peace  ttidpro»* 
perity  relteres  the  bloody  umformiifay -ol  the  Moorish  anbals. 

"*  I  am  happiy  enot^h  to  poeeess  a  sf^endid  aiul  ioteresti^  work 
which. has  only  been  distributed  in  presents  by  the  court  of  Hadrid- 
Biblioiheca  Arabico-Hispand  Sseurialehns,  operA  et  tittdio  MtcHaelu 
Casirif  Sytp  Maronitm,  Matriti,  tnfbiuf,  ^emta  prier,  1760,  i&rma  pot- 
A^ri^r/lltO.  The- execution  i6f  this 'wortE  daeK  h'oaor  to  the.Sbaoish: 
pess ;  the  MSa,  to.  thejuvmlier  of.MI>GQOLli-4u:e  judieioualy  passed 
ay  the  editor,'  and  his  copious  eictracts  throw  9om^  light  on  the  Mahom- 
etan literature  and  history  of,  Spain.  These  relics  are  now' secure,  but 
the  task  has  been  supinely' delayed,  till,  ih  ^e  year  16*71^  a  fire*  con- 
sumed the  greatest'  pAH  of  Ibe'  Escurial  'library,-Tieh''iii  the  spoils  eft 
Grenada  and' MoroeOK^'V   ■         i      •    .   j    .   : 

"*  The.J7ar&Ji,.as, they  are  styled,  qui  tolerari  nequeunt,  are,  1. 
Those  who,  beritfes  Gk>d,  wcoship  the  sun,  moon,  or  idols.  2.  Atheists, 
Ufrique;  quaxbditi  ))i!uMBps '  aliqnUr  iater  MoUanaiiBcbtnoB  npeftet, 
op6\ignari  debent  dwiee  re^g^emr  atoplectailtu^,  Be6reqtiieB.ns.eo»« 
oedeoda  *  est, '  riec  pretaum  a4»septaiwl«im  tro  obtmendft .  oensr  entia^ 
libertate,  (Reland,  Dlssertat  x.  de  Jure  Militari  Mohammedan,  tona 
Ul  p.  14 ;)  a  rigid  theory  I  .    '  .'     ■      j 

•    • '• ^  ..••.!'• 

Cmapare  the  valttable  woiIe'  of  Conde^,  Historit  de  la  Domlnaoini' 
^^BrspalUi.    Madrid, MHO.^^II.'-'^^^  .••>^  ■" 
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Tb0^<fiscqdeA  of  AJbrsbsm^  0£.Mope^aiid  of  Jesut^.Trere  «Qk 
emnij  .niTited  to  aoee{>t  tbe.i^Ore  petfect  reyektioB  of  Ma* 
beiiDct;  but  if  tbej  piefemd  ihe  pftymeni  ef  »  i^p^r^U 
tribnte,  thej  were  entid^  to  ibe  freedom  of  oopsdeood  and 
religiouB  wombip*"^  In  «•  field  of  battle  U^e  forfeit  live9  of 
tbe  priBooers  were  redeeioed*  by.tli^  prpfeasioii  Qf.I$lam;  tbe 
femalee.  were  ■  bound  to  embraoe  A^  leligioa  of  their  masten^ 
and  a  rao^  :of  sinoere  pro6e]{)ribe6  w^  ^eaidui^y  inul|iplied  by 
the  ednostiim  of  tbe  ibnnit  oept^vjes.  •  Bat  tbe  millioDs  of  Afrit 
can  and  Aaiatio  eonverte^  wbo  awelted  tbe  nativebandof  tbo* 
finiibful  Arabs,  must  have  beep  alluied,  rather  tbaa  con- 
strained, to  deoblr^  theif  belief  in  on^  Cl!od,  ^d  the  Apoetle 
of  God«  By  the  repetitioa  of^  a,  sentence  ux^d  the  Ipse  of  a 
foreskin;  the  subjeotror  tbo  Bli|vo,.the  captive  or  tl^e  crippdnal, 
arose  in  a  momeibt  the  free  mid  equal,  companion  of  .the  vic- 
torious Mbslems.  Every  sin  was  e^piated^  every  engagement 
was.  dissbbred:  ihe  >vow  (vf  O^libMy  wii^  eupeinseded  by  the 
indulgence  of  natnre^;:iiie  active  spirit^  who  sl^in  the  clois- 
ter were  aivakened  by  ihe  trumpet  of  the  ^araeens;  .and  in 
the  convulsion  of  tbe;w0fld9  eyery  member  of,  ^  new  society 
ascended  to  the  natural  Jeirel  of  hia.  capftdty ; and  courage. 
The  minds  of  the*  multitude  l^ere  tempted  by  the  invisible  as 
well  as  temporal  blessings  of  the  Arabian  prophet;  and 
cjbarity  will  hope  that  many  of  his  .prpselytes  entertained  a 
serious  oonvictioa  of  the  truiUi  and  sanctity  of  hi^ .revelation. 
In  the  eyes  of  an  inquisitive  polytheisi^  it  must  appear  worthy 
of  the  human  and  the  iMvifie  nature.  More  pure^  than  the 
system  of  Zoroaster,  more  liberal  than  the  law  of  Moses,  the 
religion  of  Mahomet  inigtit  seem  Jess  ipconsistent  with  reason 
ihBXk  the  ereed  of  i' mystery  /and.  supeisitition,  whioh,  in  the 
eerenth  century,  dii^Med  the  simplieity  of  the  gdstfeL 

In  the  extensive  provinces  of  Persia  and  AfricJa,  ^e  toft- 
tional  religion  has  mexi  eradicated  by  the  Mahometan .  fkith. 
£he  ambiguous  theology. of  ihe  Megi  stood,  alone  among  the 
lects  of  the  East;  but  the  profime  writings  of  :Zoi08Steff  ^*' 

^  TIm  SktiaxAoa  between  A  ftoferibed  f^f  fp^^Xei  aect,  )>^ 
Iween HhaMarbn and  the  people  el  the  Bopk,  tlie,  beUevers/in^ms 
dtfine  reTdation,  ia  eorrcc^y  (defined,  in  Ihe  ;eoavereatioQ  of  l^e  caliph 
'Al  Manuhi  with  the  idolaters  or  Sabffaas  of  Charr^  i(Hottti^,  Hi^t 
Orientj).  107, 108.)  .  . 

ita  rjj^  2end  or  Pazend,  the  bible  of  .the  Ghebers,  is  reckoned  by 
ilM«elv«ai,.or  nt  least  by  tbe  Ma^l^m^^a^^  among  the  ten  books 
~~^''\  Abraham  received  «oia  heavyf^;.  9^4  i\^  f^^iou  4»/yyygWl 
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might,  under  the  reverend  name  of  Abraham,  be  deileroos^ 
connected  with  the  chain  of  diyine  revelation.  Their  evil 
principle,  the  dtemon  Ahriman,  might  be  represented  as  the 
rival,  or  as  the  creature,  of  the  G(^  of  light.  The  templep 
of  Persia  were  devoid  of  images ;  bat  the  worship  of  the  sun 
and  of  fire  might  be  stigmatized  as  a  gross  and  crimioal  idol« 
atiy."*  The  milder  sentiment  was  consecrated  by  the  prac- 
tice of  Mahomet'**  and  the  produce  of  the  caliphs;  the 
Magians  or  Ghebers  were  ranked  with  the  Jews  and  Ghrifr* 
tians  among  the  people  of  the  written  law  ;**^  and  as  late  as 
the  third  century  of  the  Hegira,  the  city  of  Herat  will  afibrd 
a  lively  contrast  of  private  zeal  and  public  toleratbn.*** 
Under  the  payment  of  an  annuld  tribute,  the  Mahometan  law 
iecured  to  the  Ghebers  of  Herat  their  civil  and  religious  lib- 
erties :  but  the  recent  and  humble  mosch  was  overshadowed 

•tyled  the  religion  of  Abrahaia,  (D'Herblofs  Hbliot  Orient,  p.  '701 ; 
Hyde,  de  Beli^kme  vetentm  Persarum,  c,  iiL  p.  21,  28,  ibc)  I  much 
fear  that  we  do  not  possess  any  pure  and  free  description  of  the  sys- 
tem of  Zoroaster.*  Dr.  Prideaux  (Comiection,  voL  i.  p.  300,  octavo) 
adopts  the  opinion,  that  he  had  been  the  slave  and  scholar  of  some 
Jewjish  prophet  in  the  captivity  of  Babylon.  Perhaps  the  Persiaos,  who 
have  been  the  masters  of  the  Jews,  would  assert  the  honor,  a  poor 
honor,  of  being  their  masters 

'**  The  Araman  Nights,  a  faithful  and  amusing  picture  of  the  Ori- 
ental world,  represent  m  the  moat  odious  colors  of  the  Magians,  or 
worshippers  of  fire,  to  whom  they  attribute  the  annual  sacrifice  of  a 
Mussulman.  The  religion  of  Zoroaster  has  not  the  least  affinity  with 
that  of  the  Hmdoos.  yet  they  are  often  eonfounded  by  tiie  Mahometans ; 
and  the  sword  of  Timour  was  sharpened  by  this  mistake,  (Hist  de  Ti- 
mour  Bee,  par  Gfaerefeddin  Ali  Yeadi,  I  v. 

*^  Vie  de  Mahomet,  par  Gagnier,  tom.  iil  p.  114, 116.) 

**'  Has  tres  sectae,  Judtti,  Ohristiani,  et  qm  inter  Persas  Mafforunr. 
inetituiis  addiett  sunt,  «ar'  i{*%nr,  popufi  ItM  dieuntur,  (RelanJC  Die- 
sertal  torn,  iil  p.  16.)  The  caliph  Al  Mamun  eonfirma  this  honorable 
distinction  in  favor  of  the  throe  sects,  with  ihe  vague  and  equivocal 
religion  of  the  Sabnans,  under  which  llie  anient  polytheists  of  Charra 
were  allowed  to  shelter  their  idolatrous  worship,  (Hettinger,  Biat 
Orient  p.  167,  isa) 

**'  This  singular  story  is  related  by  I^Herbelot,  (BiUiot  Orient,  p 
448,  449,)  on  the  £tiith  of  Khondemir,  and  by  Mirchond  himseU;  (Hist 
priorum  Regum  Persarum,  Ac,  p  9, 10,  not  p.  88,  89.) 


**  Whatever  the  real  age  of  the  Zendavetta,  pnblisbed  by  Anqaetil  da 
Perron,  whether  of  the  time  of  Ardeschir  Babeghan,  according  to  Mr. 
Krakine,  or  of  much  higher  antlqaity,  it  may  be  considered,  I  conceive,  both 
a  **  pure  and  a  free,"  though  impenect,  description  of  Zoroastrianimn ;  par- 
tic«iiarly  with  the  iUttstrstioasof  the  original  Oraaslator,  and  fi^  the  Qiiii— 

^OL.   V. — M 
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by  the  antique  splendor  of  the  adjoiuicg  temple  of  fire.  A 
&natic  Iman  deplored,  in  bis  sermons,  the  scandAlons  neigh- 
borhood, and  accused  the  weakness .  or  indifference  of  the 
taithfuL  Excited  by  his  voice,  the  people  assembled  in  tu- 
mult; the  two  houses  of  prayer  were  consumed  by  the 
flames,  but  the  vacant  ground  was  immediately  occupsed  by 
the  foundations  of  a  new  mosch.  The  injured  Magi  appealed 
to  the  sovereign  of  Chorasan ;  he  promised  justice  aud  relief^ 
when,  behold  I  four  thousand  citizens  of  Herat,  of  a  grav« 
character  and  mature  age,  unanimously  swore  that  the  idola- 
trous &ne  had  never  existed;  the  inquisition  was  silenced 
and  their  conscience  was  satisfied  (says  the  historian  Mir- 
chond'**)  with  this  holy  and  meritorious  perjury.'*^  But  the 
greatest  part  of  the  temples  of  Persia  were  ruined  by  the 
insensible  and  general  desertion  of  their  votaries.  It  was 
ineensihlej  since  it  is  not  accompanied  with  any  memorial  of 
time  or  place,  of  persecution  or  resistance.  It  was  general^ 
since  the  whole  realm,  from  Shiraz  to  Samarcand,  imbibed 
the  faith  of  the  Koran ;  and  the  preservation  of  the  native 
tongue  reveals  the  descent  of  the  Mahometans  of  Persia.*** 
In  5ie  mountains  and  deserts,  an  obstinate  race  of  unbelievers 


**'  Mirchood,  (Mohammed  Emir  Ehoondah  Shah,)  a  native  of  Herat, 
composed  in  .the  Persian  language  a  general  history  of  the  East,  from 
the  creation  to  the  year  of  the  Hegira  875,  (A.  D.  1471.)  In  the  year 
904  (A.  D.  1498)  the  historian  obtained  the  coimnand  of  a  princely 
Ubrary,  and  his  applauded  work,  in  seven  or  twelve  parts,  was  abbre- 
viated in  three  volumes  by  his  son  Ehonderair,  A.  H.  927,  A.  D.  1620. 
The  two  writers,  most  accurately  distingubhed  by  Petit  de  la  Croix, 
(Hist,  de  Genghixcan,  p.  587,  588,  544,  645,)  are  loosely  confounded  by 
D'Herbebt,  (pu  868,  410,  994,  995 :)  bat  his  numerous  extracts,  under 
the  improper  name  of  Khondemir,  belong  to  the  father  rather  than 
the  son.  llie  historian  of  Genghiscan  refers  to  a  MS.  of  Mirchond, 
which  he  received  from  the  hands  of  his  friend  D'Herbelot  himself 
A  carious  fragment  (the  Taherian  and  Soffitrian  Dynasties)  has  been 
lately  published  in  Persic  and  liatin,  (Vierniso,  1782,  in  4ta,  cum  notis 
Bernard  de  Jcnisch ;)  and  the  editor  allows  us  tohope  for  a  continua- 
tion of  Mu-chond 

'*^  Quo  testimonio  boni  se  qoidpiam  prasstitisse  opicabantur.  Yet 
Mirchond  must  have  condemned  their  zeal,  since  he  approved  the  legal 
toleration  of  the  Magi,  cui  (the  fire  temple)  peracto  singulis  annia 
censill  uti  sacra  Mohammedis  lege  cautum,  ab  omnibus  molestiis  ac 
oneribus  libero  esse  licuit 

*"'  The  last  Magion  of  name  and  power  appears  to  be  Mardavige 
ihe  Dilemite,  who,  in  the  beginning  of  the  10th  century,  reigned  in 
the  Jiortiiem  provinces  of  Persia,  near  .the  Caspian.  Sea,  (D'Herbelot 
Oibliot.  Orient  p.  866.)    But  his  soldiers  and  successors,  tbs  J?fliii^ 
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adhered  to  the  superstition  of  their  fathers ;  and  a  f&int  tradi- 
tion of  the  Magian  theology  is  kept  alive  in  the  province  oi 
Kirman,  along  the  banks  of  the  Indus,  among  the  exiles  of 
8urat,  and  in  the  colony  which,  in  the  last  century,  was  planted 
by  Shaw  Abbas  at  the  gates  of  Ispahan.  The  chief  pontiff 
has  retired  to  Mount  Elbourz,  eighteen  leagues  from  the  city 
of  Yezd :  the  perpetual  fire  (if  it  continues  to  burn)  is  inacces^ 
Bible  to  the  profane ;  but  his  residence  is  the  school,  the  ora- 
cle, and  the  pilgrimage  of  the  Ghebers,  whose  hard  and 
uniform  features  attest  the  nnmingled  purity  of  their  blood. 
Under  the  jurisdiction  of  their  dders,  eighty  thousand  fami- 
lies maintain  an  innocent  and  industrious  life:  their  subsist- 
ence is  derived  from  some  curious  manufactures  and  mechanic 
trades ;  and  they  cultivate  the  earth  with  the  fervor  of  a  reli- 
gious duty.  Their  ignorance  withstood  the  despotism  of  Shaw 
Abbas,  who  demanded  with  threats  and  tortures  the  prophetic 
books  of  2^roaster ;  and  this  obscure  remnant  of  the  Magiana 
is  spared  by  the  moderation  or  contempt  of  their  preseilt 
sovereigns.*'* 

The  Northern  coast  of  Africa  is  the  only  land  in  which 
the  light  of  the  gospel,  after  a  long'  and  perfect  establishtiienti 
has  been  totally  extinguished.  The  arts,  which  had  been 
taught  hj  Carthage  and. Home,  were  involved  in  a  cloud  of 
ignorance;  the  doctrine  of  Cyprian  and  Augnstin  was  no 
longer  studied.  Five  hundred  episcopal  churches  were  over- 
turned by  the  hostile  fury  of  the'  Donatists,  the  Vandals,  and 
the  Moors.  The  zeal  and  numbers  of  the  clergy  declined ; 
and  the  people,  without  discipline,  or  knowledge,  or  hope, 
submissively  sunk  under  the  yoke  of  the  Arabian  prophet 
Within  fifty  years  after  the  expulsion  of  the  Greeks,  a  lieuten- 
ant of  Africa  informed  the  caliph  that  the  tribute  of  the  in- 
fidels was  abolished  by  their  conversion;***'  and,  though  be 

either  professed  or  embraced  the  Mahometan  fait^  and  under  their 
dynasty  (A.  D.  988-1020)  I  should  say  the  fall  of  the  religion  of 
Zforoaster. 

«••  The  present  state  of  the  Ghebers  in  Persia  is  taken  from  Sir  John 
Ohardin,  not  indeed  the  most  learned,  but  the  most  judicious  and  inquisi- 
tive of  our  modern  travellers,  (Voyages  en  Perse,  touL  ii.  p.  109, 179— 
187,.m  4to.)  His  brethren,  Pi^tro  della  Valle,  Olearius,  Thevenot, 
Tavcmier,  <tc^  whom  I  have  fruitlessly  searched,  had  neither  eyea  nor 
attention  for  this  interesting  people. 

•'^  The  letter  of  Abdoulrahman,  governor  or  tyrant  of  Africa,  to  th« 
caliph  Aboul  Abbas,  the  first  of  the  Abbassides,  is  dated  A  H.  lt% 
Ctttdcmne,  Hist,  de  rAfrique  et  de  VEspagtie,  torn.  t.  p.  168.) 
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Bouglit  to  disguise  his  fraud  and  rebellion,  his  specious  pre- 
tence was  drawn  from  the  rapid  and  extensive  progress  of  the 
Mahometan  faith.  In  the  next  age,  an  extraordinary  mission 
of  five  bishops  was  detached  froip  Alexandria  to  Cairoan. 
They  were  ordained  by  the  Jacobite  patriarch  to  cherish  and 
revive  the  dying  embers  of  Christianity :  '**  but  the  interposi- 
tion of  a  foreign  pr^ate,  a  stranger  to  the  Latins,  an  enemy 
to  the  Oathdics,  supposes  the  decay  and  dissolution  of  the 
African  hierarchy.  It  was  no  longer  the  time  when  the  sue- 
cesser  of  St  Cyprian,  at  the  head  of  a  numerous  synod,  could 
maintain  an  equal  contest  with  the  ambition  of  the  Roman 
pontic  In  the  eleventh  century,  the  unfortunate  priest  who 
was  seated  on  the  ruins  of  Carthage  implored  the  arms  and 
the  protection  of  the  Vatican ;  and  he  bitterly  complains  that 
his  naked  body  had  been  scourged  by  the  Saracens,  and  that 
his  authority  was  disputed  by  the  four  suffragans,  the  tottering 
pillars  of  his  throne.  Two  epistles  of  Gregory  the  Sev- 
enth'** are  destined  to  soothe  the  distress  of  the  Catholics  and 
the  pride  of  a  Moorish  prince.  The  pope  assures  the  sultan 
that  they  both  worship  the  same  God,  and  may  hope  to  meet 
in  the  bosom  of  Abraham ;  but  the  complaint  that  three  bish- 
ops could  no  longer  be  found  to  consecrate  a  brother,  an- 
nounces the  speedy  and  inevitable  ruin  of  the  episcopal  order. 
The  Christians  of  Africa  and  Spain  had  long  since  submitted 
to  the  practice  of  circumcision  and  the  lega(  abstinence  from 
wine  and  pork ;  and  the.  name  of  Mozarahes*^^  (adoptive 
Arabs)  was  applied*  to  their  civil  or  religious  conformity.*" 

*<**  Bibliotlidque  Orientale,  p.  66.  R^audot,  Hist  Patriarch.  Alex, 
p.  287,  288. 

'"'  AmoDg  the  Epistles  of  the  Popes,  see  Leo  IX  epist.  8;  Gregor. 
VTL  L  I  epist.  22,  2S,  L  lit  episi  19,  20,  21 ;  and  the  critidsms  of  Pafi, 
(torn.  iv.  A  D.  1063,  No.  14,  A  D.  1073,  No.  13,)  who  inrestigates  me 
name  and  family  of  the  Moorish  prince,  with  whom  the  proudest  of  the 
Roman  fxmtiffs  so^wlitely  oorresponds. 

^^^  Mozarabes,  or  M.0BiaTtihea,.ad8eititii,  as  it  is  interpreted  in  Latin, 
(Pooock,  Specimen  Hist  Arabum,  p.  89,  40.  Bibliot  Axabico-Hispaoa, 
torn.  iL  p.  18.)  The  MozSrabic  liturgy,  the  ancient  ritual  of  the  church 
of  Toledo,  has  been  attacked  by  the  popes,  and  exposed  to  the  doubtful 
trials  of  the  sword  and  of  fire,  (Marian.  Hist  Hispan.  torn.  L  L  iz.  c.  18, 
p.  878.)  It  was,  or  rather  it  is,  in  the  Latin  tongue ;  yet  in  the  xith 
century  it  was  found  necessary  (A  M,  0.  1687,  A.  D.  1089)  to  Iran- 
icribe  an  Arabic  version  of  the  canons  of  the  councils  of  Spain,  (Bibliot. 
Arab.  Hisp.  tom^  I  p.  547,)  for  the  use  of  the  bishops  and  clergy  in  the 
Mvxmsb  kmgdoms. 

*^'  About  the  middle  of  the  zth  century,  the  clergy  of  CSorcbTm 
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About  the  middle  of  the  twelfUi  oentury,  the  worship  of  Okral 
and  the  succession  of  pastors  were  abolished  along  the  coast 
of  Barbary,  and  in  the  kingdoms  of  Cordova  and  Seville,  of 
Valencia  and  Grenada.*^*  The  throne  of  the  Almohades^ 
or  Unitarians,  was  founded  on  the  blindest  fiinaticism,  and 
their  extraordinary  rigor  might  be  provoked  or  justified  by 
the  recent  victories  and  intolerant  zeal  of  the  princes  of  Sicily 
and  Castille,  of  Arragon  and  Portugal.  The  fiuth  of  the  Mo- 
zarabes  was  occasionally  revived  by  the  papal  miaBionarifls; 
and,  on  the  landing  of  Charles  the  Fifth,  some  fiunilies  <tf 
Latin  Christians  were  encouraged  to  rear  their  heads  at  Tunit 
and  Algiers.  But  the  seed  of  the  gospel  was  quickly  eradi- 
cated, and  the  long  province  from  Tripoli  to  the  Atiantio  has 
lost  all  memory  of  the  language  and  religion  of  Rome.'^* 

After  the  revolution  of  eleven  centuries,  the  Jews  and  Chris- 
tians of  the  Turkish  empire  enjoy  the  liberty  of  oonsdence 
which  was  granted  by  the  Arabian  caliphs.  During  the  fifst 
age  of  the  conquest,  they  suspected  the  loyalty  of  the  Catholics, 
whose  name  of  Melchites  betrayed  their  secret  attachment  to 
the  Greek  emperor,  while  the  Nestorians  and  Jacobites,  his  in- 
veterate enemies,  approved  themselves  the  sincere  and  volun- 
tary friends  of  the  Mahometan  government.*'^  Yet  this  partial 
jealousy  was  healed  by  time  and  submission;  the  churches 

was  reproached  with  this  criminal  compliance,  by  the  intrepid  envoy 
of  the  jSmperor  Otho  I,  fVit  Johan.  Oors,  in  SeooL  Benedict  Y 
Na  115;  apud  Flenryf  Hist  Eceles.  torn,  zil  p  91.) 

"*  PftgC  Critica,  torn.  iv.  A.  D.  1149,  No.  8,  9.  He  justly  observes, 
that  when  Seville,  ^.,  were  retaken  bjr  Ferdinand  of  uastille,  no 
Christians,  except  captives,  were  found  in  the  place;  and  that  the 
Mocarabic  churches  of  Africa  and  Spain,  described  by  James  k 
Vitriaco,  A.  D.  1218,  (Hist  HierosoL  c  80,  p.  1096,  in  Qest  Dei  per 
FnincoB,j  are  copied  from  some  older  book.  I  shall  add,  that  the  date 
of  the  He^ira  677  (A.  D.  1278)  must  apply  to  the  copy,  not  the  com* 
position,  of  a  treatise  of  a  jurisprndence,  which  states  the  dvil  rights 
of  the  Christians  of  Cordova,  fBibliot  Arab.  Hisp.  torn.  I  p.  471 ;) 
and  that  the  Jews  were  the  only  dissenters  whom  Abol  Waled,  king 
of  Grenada^  (A  D.  1818,)  could  either  discountenance  or  tolerate, 
(torn,  il  p.  288.) 

*^*  Benaudot,  Hist  Patriarch.  Alex.  p.  288.  Leo  Africanns  would 
'  have  flattered  his  Roman  masters,  could  he  have  discovered  any  latent 
relics  of  the  Christianity  of  Africa. 

'^*.  Absit  (said  the  Catholic  to  the  vizier  of  Bagdad)  ut  pari  looo 
hab^  JN'estorianos,  quorum  prdster  Arabas  nullus  alius  rax  est,  «t 
GriBobs  quorum  reges  amoveudo  Arabibus  bello  non  desastunt,  te 
See  in  the  Collections  of  Assemannus  (Bibliot  Orient  torn.  iv.  u  94 
—101)  the  state  of  the  Nestorians  under  the  caliphs.    That  of  (^ 
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of  E^ypi  were  shared  with  the  Catholics;'^*  and  all  tli% 
Orientai  sects  were  included  in  the  common  benefits  of  tolera* 
tion.  The  rank,  the  immunities,  the  domestic  jurisdiction  of 
the  patriarchs,  the  bishops,  and  the  clergy,  were  protected  by 
the  civil  magistrate:  the  learning  of  individuals  recommended 
liiem  to  the  employments  of  secretaries  and  physicians :  they 
were  enriched  by  the  lucrative  collection  of  the  revenue ;  and 
thdr  merit  was  sometimes  raised  to  the  command  of  cities 
and  provinces.  A  caliph  of  the  house  of  Abbas  was  heard  to 
dedare  that  the  Christians  were  most  worthy  of  trust  in  the 
administration  of  Persia.  "The  Moslems,''  said  he,  ,*'will 
abuse  their  present  fortune;  the  Magians  regret  their  fallen 
greatness;  and  the  Jews  are  impatient  for  their  approadiing 
deliverance."*'*  But  the  slaves  of  despotism  are  exposed  to 
the  alternatives  of  favor  and  disgrace.  The  captive  churches 
of  the  East  have  been  afflicted  in  every  age  by  the  avarice 
or  bigotry  of  their  rulers;  and  the  ordinary  and  legal  re- 
atraints  must  be  offensive  to  the  pride,  or  the  zeal,  of  the 
Christians.'"  About  two  hundred  years  after  Mahomet,  they 
were  separated  from  their  fellow-subjects  by  a  turban  or  gir- 
dle of  a  less  honorable  color;  insteiad  of  horses  or  mules, 
they  were  condemned  to  ride  on  asses,  in  the  attitude  of  wo- 
men. Their  public  and  private  buildings  were  measured  by 
St  diminutive  standard ;  in  the  streets  or  the  baths  it  is  thenr 
duty  to  give  way  or  bow  down  before  the  meanest  of  the  peo- 
ple ;  and  their  testimony  is  rejected,  if  it  may  tend  to  the  pre- 
judice of  a  true  believer.  The  pomp  of  processions,  the 
fiound  of  bells  or  of  psalmody,  is  interdicted  in  their  worship ; 
a  decent  reverence  for  the  national  &ith  is  imposed  on  their 

Jacobites  is  more  concisely  exposed  in  the  Preliminary  Diasertation  of 
the  second  volume  of  AssemoDoufi. 

'"  Eutych.  AnnaL  torn,  il  pu  384,  887,  388.  Renaudot,  Hist 
Patriarch  Alex.  p.  205,  206,  257,  832.  A  taint  of  the  Monothelite 
heresy  might  render  the  first  of  these  Greek  patriarchs  less  loyal  to 
the  emperors  and  less  obooxious  to  the  Arabs. 

SI*  Motadhed,  who  reigned  from  A.  D.  892  to  902.  Ttie  Magians 
still  held  their  name  and  rank  among  the  religions  of  the  empire, 
(Assemanni,  BibUot  Orient  tom.  iv.  p.  97.) 

*^^  Rdand  explains  .the  general  restraints  of  the  Mahometan  policy 
and  jurisprudence,  (Dissertat  tom.  iil  p.  16 — 20.)  The  oppresdye 
edicts  of  the  caliph  Motawakkel,  (A.  D.  847—861,)  which  are  still  in 
fotCBt  are  noticed  by  Eutychius,  (AnnaL  tom.  il  p.  448,)  and  D'Her- 
Mot  (HbUot.  Orient  p.  640.)  A  persecution  of  the  caliph  Omar 
IL  is  related,  ani  most  probably  magnified,  by  the  Greek  Theophanea 
(Ohron  p.  884.) 
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iennoiu  and  coavcrsation^ ;  and  tite  saoilegious  attempt  tc 
es^r  a  moscb^  or  toaeduee  a  Massulmao^  wiU  not  be  suffered 
to  eacape.with.  impunitj.  In  a  time,  however,  of  tranquiUity 
and  justioe,  ^the  Christians  have  never  been  compelled  to 
renounoa  the  Gospel,  or  to  embrace  the  Koran ;  but  the.  pun- 
ishment of  death  is  inflicted  upon  the  apostates  who  have  pro 
fiassed  and  deserted  the  kw  of  Mahomet  The  martyrs  of  Corr 
dova  provoked  the  sentence  of  the  cadhi,  by  the  public  con- 
fession of  their  inconstancy,  or  their  passionate  iovectives 
against  the  person  and  religion  of  the  prophet.'** 

At  the  end  of  the  first  century  of  the  Hegira,  the  caliphs 
were  the  most  potent  and  absolute  monarchs  of  the  globe. 
Their  prerogative  was  not  circumscribed,  either  in  right  or  in 
iactj  by  the  power  of  the  nobles,  the  freedom  of  the  com- 
mons, the  privileges  of  the  church,  the  votes  of  a  senate,  or 
the  memory  of  a  free  constitution.  The  authority  of  the 
companions  of  Mahomet,  expired  with  their  Hves;  and  the' 
chieu  or.  emirs  of  the  Arabian  tribes  lef^  behind,  in  the  des- 
ert, the  spirit  of  equality  and  independence.  The  regal  and 
sacerdotal  characters  were  united  in  the  successors  of  Ma- 
homet ;  and  if  the  Koran  was  the  rule  of  their  actions,  they 
were  the  supreme  judges  and  interpreters  of  that  divine  book, 
rhey  reigned  by  the  right  of  conquest  over  the  nations  of  the 
East,  to  whom  the  name  of  liberty  was  unknown,  and  who 
were  accustomed  to  applaud  in  their  tyrants  the  acts  of  vio- 
lence and  severity  that  were  exercised  at  their  own  expense. 
Under  the  last  of  the  Ommiades,  the  Arabian  empire  extended 
two  hundred  days'  journey  from  east  to  west,  from  the  con- 
fines of  Tartary  and  India  to  the  shores  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean. 
And  if  we  retrench  the  sleeve  of  the  robe,  as  it  is  styled  by 
their  writers,  the  long  and  narrow  province  of  Africa,  the 
solid  and  compact  dominion  from  Fargana  to  Aden,  from 
Tarsus  to  Surat,  will  spread  on  every  side  to  the  measure  of 
four  or  GvQ  months  of  the  march  of  a  caravan.'**     We  should 

*'*  The  martyrs  of  Cordova  (A.  D.  860,  <fec)  are  commemorated 
and  justified  by  St  Eulogius*  who  at  length  fell  a  victim  himself.  A 
synod,  convened  by  the  caliph,  ambi^ously  censured  their  rashnes.^. 
The  moderate  Fleury  cannot  reconcile  their  conduct  with  the  disci- 
pline of  antiquity,  toutefois  I'autoritS  de  T^glise,  Ac  (Fleurv,  Hist. 
Ecdes.  tom.  z.  p!  415—622,  particularly  p.  451,  508,  509.)  Th^ir  au- 
Uientic  acts  throw  a  strong,  though  transient,  light  on  the  Spanish 
church  in  the  ixth  century. 

^'*  See  the  article  Etlamiahy  (as  we  sav  Christendom,)  in  the  Biblia 
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▼ainly  seek  the  indisaolable  union  and  easy  obedlenee  thai 
penraded  the  government  of  Angostns  and'  the  Antonines ;  bat 
the  progress  of  the  Mahometan  religion  diffosed  over  this  am- 
ple spaoe  a  general  resemblance  of  manti€$rs '  and  opinions. 
The  language  and  laws  of  the  Koran  were  studied  with  equal 
devotion  at  Samarcand  and  Seville :  the  Moor  and  the  Indian 
embraced  as  countrymen  and  brothers  in  the  pilgrimage  of 
Mecca ;  and  the  Arabian  language  was  adopted  as  Sie  nopukf 
idi<im  in  all  the  provinces  to  the  westward  of  the  Tigris.  ** 

fhdqoe  Orientale,  (p  825.)  This  chart  of  the  Mahometan  world  is 
raited  by  the  author^tEbn  Alwardi,  to  the  year  of  the  Hegira  885 
(A.  D.995.)  Since  that  time,  the  lones  in  Spain  hare  bc^  over- 
balanced by  the  conquests  in  India,  Tartary,  and  the  European 
Turkey; 

'**  The  Arabic  of  the  Koran  is  taueht  as  a  dead  language  in  the 
college  of  Mecca.  By  the  Danish  tray^er,  this  ancient  idiom  is  com- 
pared to  the  Latin ;  the  yulgar  tongue  of  Hejas  and'  Yemen  to  the 
Italian ;  and  the  Arsbiaa  dinlects  of  Syria,  Egypt,  Africa,  Ao,  to  the 
Proven^  Spanish,  and  Portn^iues^  (Niebohr,  I>es6riptioii  da  FAxa* 
bia,  p.  74,  AcC) 
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CHAPTER  LII. 

TWO  SnaKS  of  CONSTANTnrOPLE  BY  THB  AaABS.-«-THBni 
INTASIOK  OF  FBANCX,  AND  DSFltAT  BY  CHARLBS  MARTXL.—* 
CIVIL  WAR  OF  THB  OMHIADXS  AND  ABBASSIDBS. — ^LBABNINO 

OF  THX  ARABS. ^LUXURY  OF  THB   OAUPHS. ^NATAL  BNTER^ 

PRiBBS  ON  OBXTB,  SICILY,  AND  BOMB. — DBCAY  AND  DIVISION 
OF  THB  XMPIRB  OF  THB  CALIPHS. — ^DBFBATS  AND  VICTORIBS 
OF  THB  OBBEK  EMPBRORB. 

Whbn  ihe  Arabs  first  issued  fn>m  the  desert,  they  must 
have  been  surprised  at  the  ease  and  rapidity  of  their  own 
ftiieoess.  But  when  they  advanced  in  die  career  of  victory 
to  the  banks  of  the  Indus  and  the  suminit  of  the  Pyrenees ; 
when  they  had  repeatedly  tried  the  edge  of  their  dmeters  and 
the  energy  of  their  &lth,  they  might  be  equally  astonished 
that  any  nation  could  resist  their  invindble  arms ;  that  any 
boundary  should  confine  the  dominion  of  the  successor  of  the 
prophet  The  confidence  of  soldiers  and  fanatics  may  indeed 
be  excused,  since  the  calm  historian  of  the  present  hour,  who 
strives  to  follow  the  rapid  course  of  the  Saracens,  must  study 
to  explain  by  what  means  the  church  and  state  were  saved 
from  this  impending,  and,  as  it  should  seem,  from  this  inevi- 
table, danger.  The  deserts  of  Scythia  and  Sarmatia  might  be 
guarded  by  their  extent,  their  climate,  their  poverty,  and 
the  courage  of  the  northern  shepherds ;  China  was  remote 
and  inaccessible ;  but  the  greatest  part  of  the  temperate  zone 
was  subject  to  the  Mahometan  conquerors,  the  Greeks  were 
exhausted  by  the  calamities  of  war  and  the  loss  of  their  &irest 
provinces,  and  the  Barbarians  of  Europe  might  justly  tremble 
at  the  precipitate  &11  of  the  Gothic  monarchy.  In  this  in- 
quiry I  shall .  unfold  the  events  that  rescued  our  ancestors  of 
Britain,  and  our  neighbors  of  Gaul^  from  the  civil  and  religious 
yoke  of  the  Koran;  that  protected  the  majesty  of  Rome,  and 
delayed  the  servitude  of  Constantinople ;  that  invigorated  the 
defence  of  the  Christians,  and  scattered  among  iheir  enemies 
the  seeds  of  division  and  decay. 

Fortynsix  years  after  the  flight  of  Mahomet  from  Mecca, 
Uis  disdpl^  appeared  in  arms  under  the  walls  of  Constant!- 
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nople.*  They  were  animated  bj  a  genuiDe  or  fictitious  say* 
ing  of  the  prophet,  that,  to  the  firat  army  whica  besieged  the 
city  of  the  Caesars,  their  sins  were  forgiven :  the  long  series 
of  Roman  triumphs  would  be  meritoriously  transferred  to  the 
conquerors  of  New  Rome ;  and  the  [wealth  of  nations  was 
deposited  in  this  well-chosen  seat  of  royalty  and  commerce. 
No  sooner  had  the  caliph  Moawiyah  suppressed  his  rivals  and 
established  his  throne,  than  he  aspired  to  e3q)iale  the  guilt  of 
civil  blood,  by  the  success  and  glory  of  this  holy  expedition  ;* 
his  preparations  by  sea  and  land  were  adequate  to  the  impor- 
tance of  the  object;  his  standard  was  intrusted  to  Sophian,  a 
veteran  warrior,  but  the  troops  were  encouraged  by  the  exam- 
ple and  presence  of  Yezid,  the  son  and  presumptive  heir  of 
the  commander  of  the  faithful.  The  Greeks  had  little  to 
hope,  nor  had  their  enemies  any  ^-eason  of  fear,  from*  the 
courage  and  vigilance  of  the  reigning  emperor,  who  disgraced 
the  name  of  Constantine,  and  imitate  only  tho  inglorious 
years  of  his  grand&ther  Heradius.  Without  delay  or  oppo- 
sition, the  naval  forces  of  the  Saracens  passed  through  the 
unguarded  channel  of  the  Hellespont,  which  even  now,  under 
the  feeble  and  disorderly  goverilment  of  the  Turks,  is  main- 
tained as  the  natural  bulwark  of  the  capital.*  The  Arabian 
fleet  cast  anchor,  and  the  troops  were  disembarked  n^ar  the 
palace  of  Hebdomon,  seven  miles  from  the  city.  During  many 
days,  from  the  dawn  of  light  to  the  evening,  the  line  of  assault 

'  Tbeophanes  places  the  •even  years  oC  the  siege  of  Oonstantixiople 
in  the  year  of  cur  Ohristiaa  »ra,  678  (of  the  Alezandriaa  666,  Sept  1,) 
and  the  peace  of  the  Saracens, /our  years  afterwards ;'  a  glaring  incon- 
sistency I  which  Petavius,  Goar,  and  Pagi,  (Critica,  torn.  iv.  p.  63,  64,) 
have  struggled  to  remove.  =  Of  the  Arabians,' the  Hegira  62  (A.  D. 
672,  Jannarv  8)  is  assigned  by  Ehnaein,  the  year  48  (A.  D.  688,  Feb. 
20)  by  Abulfeda,  whose  testimooy  I  esteem  tiie  most  convenient  and 
credible. 

'  For  this  first  siege  of  Constantinople,  see  Kicephorus,  (Breviar.  p. 
21,  22  ;)  Theophanes,  (Chronograph,  p.  294 ;)  Cedrenus,  (Compend.  p. 
437;)  Zonaras,  (Hist  tom.  il  L  xiy.  p.  89;)  Elmaein,  (Hist  Saracen. 

B66,  67;)  Abulfeda»  (AnnaL  MoslenL  p.  107,  108,  vera  BeiakeO 
'IXerbelot,  (Bibliot  Orient  Ccostanliinah;)  Ockle/s  Histoiy  ot  the 
Saracens,  vol  il  p.  127, 128. 

'  The  state  and  defence  of  the  Dardiuielles  is  exposed  .in  the  Me- 
moirs of  the  Baron  de  Tott,  (tom.  iii  p.  89— 97,)  who  was  sent  <  i  for- 
tify them  against  the  Russians.  From  a  principal  actor,  I  shdtild  have 
txpected  more  accurate  details;  but  he  seems  to  write,  for  the  amuse* 
meat  rather  than  the  instruction,  of  his  reader.  -Perhi^  on  the  ap> 
proach  of  the  enemy,  the  minister  of  Constantine  wad  occupied,  like 
ttiat  of  Mttitapha,  in  finding  two  Canary  birds  who  fthonld  smg  or«. 
Bsely  the  same  note. 
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was  extended  from  the  golden  gate  to  the  eastera  promontory, 
and  the  foreraoet  waxriora  were  impelled  by  the  weight  and 
6ffi>rt  of  the  Bucoeeding  oolamns.  But  the  besiegerg  had  formed 
an  insufficient  estimate  of  the  strength  and  resonrees  of  Con- 
stantinople. The  solid  and  lofty  walls  were  guarded  by  nnm- 
ben  and  disdpline :  the  spirit  of  the  Romans  was  rekindled  by 
the  last  danger  of  their  religion  and  empire :  the  fugitives  from 
the  conquered  provinces  more  saocessfully  renewed  the  do- 
fence  of  Damascus .  and  Alexandria ;  and  the  Saracens  were 
dismayed  by  the  strange  and  prodigious  effacts  of  artificial  fire. 
This  firm  and  efifectual  resistance  diverted  their  arms  to  the 
more  easy  attempt  of  plundering  the  European  and  Asiatic 
coasts  of  the  FroponUs ;  and,  after  keeping  the  sea  from  the 
month  of  April  to  that  of  September,  on  the  approach  of  winter 
they,  retreated  fourscore  miles  from  the  capital,  to  the  Isle  of 
Pydctis,  in  which  they  had  established  their  magazine  of  spoil 
and  provisions.  So  patient  was  their  perseverance,  or  so 
lai^nid.were  their  operations,  that  they  repeated  in  the  six 
following  summers  the  same  attack  and  retreat,  with  a  gradual 
abatement  of  hope  and  vigor,  till  the  mischances  of  shipwredt 
and  disease,  of  the  sword' and  of  fire,  compelled  them  to 
relinquish .  the  finiitless  enterprise.  They  might  bewail  the 
loss,  or  commemorate  the  martyrdom,  of  thirty  thousand  Mos- 
lems^ who  fell  in  the  siege  of  Constantinople ;  and  the  solemn 
funeral  of  Abu  Aynb,  or  Job,  excited  the  curiosity  of  the 
Christians  themselves.  That  venerable  Arab,  one  of  the  last 
of  the  companions  of  Mahomet,  was  numbered  among  the 
utuari,  or  auxil^ries,  of  Medina,  who  sheltered  the  heflui  of 
the  flying  prophet  In  his  youth  he  fought,  at  Beder  and 
Ohud,  under  the  holy  standard :  in  his  mature  age  he  was 
the  friend  and  follower  of  AH ;  and  the  last  remnant  of  his 
Btrength  and  life  was.  consumed  in  a  distant  and  dangerous 
war  against  the  enemies  of .  the  Koran.  His  memory  was  re- 
vered ;  but  the  place  of  his  burial  was  neglected  and  unknown, 
during  a  period  of  seven  hundred  and  eighty  years,  till  the 
conquest  of  ConstaDtinople  by  Mahomet  the  Second.  A  season- 
able vision  (for  such  are  the  manufacture  of  every  religion) 
revealed  the  holy  spot  at  the  foot  of  the  walls  and  the  bottom 
of  the  harbor;  and  the  mosch  of  Ayub  has  been  deservedly 
chosen  for  the  simple  and  martial  inauguration  of  the  Turkish 
sultans.^ 

^Demetrius  GantMair's  Hisi  of  the  Othmsa  Saipirs,  pi  105,  \ii$ 
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The  ev^t  of  the  si^.  reviredy  both  in  the  East  and  Wea^ 
the  reputation  of  the  Eoman  arms,  and  cast  a  momentaij 
shade  over  the  glories  of  the  Saracens.  The  Greek  ambas- 
sador was  fiiTorably  received  at  Damascus,  in  a  genera] 
council  of  the  emirs  or  Eoreish :  a  peace,  or  truce,  of  thirtj 
years  was  ratified  between  the  two  empires ;  and  the  stipula- 
tion of  an  annual  tribute,  fifty  horees  of  a  noUe  breed,  fifty 
slaves,  and  three  thousand  pieces  of  g<^d,  degraded  the 
im^ty  of  the  commander  of  the  fiiithful.*  The  aged  caliph 
was  desirous  of  poesessing  his  dominions,  and  ending  his  days 
in  tranquillity  and  repose:  while  the  Mows  and  Indians 
trembled  at  his  name,  his  pakce  and  city  of  Damascus  was 
insulted  by  the  Mardiutes,  or  Maronites,  of  Mount  Libanns, 
the  firmest  barrier  of  the  empire,  till  they  were  disarmed  and 
transplanted  by  the  suspicious  policy  of  the  Greeks.*  After 
the  revolt  of  Arabia  and  Persia,  the  house  of  Ommiyah  was 
reduced  to  the  kingdonts  of  Syria  and  Egypt :  their  distress 
and  fear  enforced  their  compliance  with  the  pressing  demands 
of  the  Christians ;  and  the  tribute  was  increased  to  a  sUve,  a 
horse,  and  a  thousand  pieces  of  gold,  for  each  of  the  three 
hundred  and  sixty-five  days  of  the  solar  year.  But  as  soon 
as  the  empire  was  again  united  by  the  arms  and  policf  of 
Abdalmalek,  he  disclaimed  a  badge  of  servitude  not  k^  ii^u* 
rious  to  his  consduKC  than  to  his  pride;  he  discontinued  the 
payment  of  the  tribute ;  and  the  resentment  of  the  Greeks 
was  disabled  from  action  by  the  mad  tyranny  of  the  second 

Aycatit's  State  of  the  Ottoman  Empire,  p.  10, 11.  Voyages  ^fTheve- 
aot»  part  i  p.  189.  The  Ohristiaiis,  who  suppose  that  tlie  martyr  Abu 
▲yub  is  vulgarly  confounded  with  the  patriardi  Job^  betray  their  own 
S^raoce  rather  than  that  of  the  Turks. 

*  Theophanes,  though  a  Greek,  desenrea  credit  for  these  tributes, 
(Chronograph,  p.  295,  296.  800,  801,)  which  are  confirmed,  with  some 
variation,  }jy  the  Arabic  Histcvy  of  Abulpharagius,  (Dynast  p  128, 
vers.  Pooock.) 

*  The  censure  of  Theophanes  ia  just  and  pointed  rV  Tw;i«u#« 

iwKurttajf  dxpuTiipiaaaf  .  .  vdvietvti  Kwci.  viitov$t»  h  *P<auav(a  iird  rdv 

^Ap60uv  nsxpi  Tov.vHv,  (Chronograph,  n.  802,  808.)  The  series  of  these 
events  maybe  traced  in  the  Annab  of  Theophanes,  and  in  ihe  Abridg* 
mcnt  of  the  patriarch  Nieephorui^  p.  22,  24. 
^  7  These  domestic  revolutions  are  related  in  a  clear  and  natural 
style,  in  the  second  volume  of  Ockley's  History  of  the  Saracens,  p. 
258 — 870.  Besides  our  prmted  authors,  he  draws  his  materials  from 
the  Arabic  MSS.  of  Oxford,  which  he  would  have  more  deeply  searched 
had  he  been  confined  to  the  Bodleian  library  instead  of  the  dty  jail 
a  lite  bow  qawgrtk^  of  tbe  man  and  ef  hit  ogootry  1    ; 
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Justinian,  the  juat  rebellion  of  his  subjectBi  and  the  frequent 
change  o^  his  antagonists  and  suoceMore.  Till  tiie  reign  of 
Abdalmalek,  the  Sisiraoens  had  been  content  with  the  free 
possession  of  the  Peivan  and  Roman  treasnres,  in  the  coins 
of  Choeroes  and  Cswar.  Bj  the  command  of  that  caliph,  a 
national  mint  was  establilhed,  both  for  ulver  and  gold,  and 
the  inscription  of  the  Dinar,  thongh  it  mi^t  be  censured  by 
some  timorous  casuists,  prodaimed  the  unity  of  the  Qod  of 
Mahomet*  Under  the  leign  of  the  caliph  Walid,  the  Greek 
language  and  characters  were  excluded  from  the  accounts  of 
the  public  revenue.*     If  this  chu^  was  productive  of  the 


*  Elmacin,  who  dates  the  first  coinage  A.  H.  76,  A.  D.  695,  five  or 
six  yean  later  than  the  Greek  historians,  has  compared  the  weight  of 
the  best  or  commoo  gold  dinar  to  the  drachm  or  dirhem  of  Egypt,  (p 
77,)  which  may  be  cxjual  to  two  penniM  (48  grains)  of  our  Troy  weight, 
(Hooper's  Inquiry  into  Ancient  Measures,  pc  24t-86,)  and  eqaivatont 
to  eight  shiUings  of  our  sterling  money.  From  the  same  Elmacin  and 
the  Arabian  physicians,  some  dinars  as  high  as  two  dirhems,  as  low 
as  half  a  dinietJQ,  may  be  deduced.  The  piece  of  silver  was  the 
dirhem^  both,  in  vaUie  and  weight ;  bat  an  ola,  Uiough  fair  coin,  struck 
at  Waset^  4*  P*  ^  <^Bd  preserved  in  the  Bodleian  library,  wants  four 
grains  of  the  Cairo .  standard,  (see  the  Modem  Unirersal  History, 
torn.  i.  p.  548  of  the  French  tranislation.)* 

vanv^    t9  iff«v«r  .y>iMr9  ft»l4H,   %   S^Maj  If  tpiASd,  fi   6Kr&   Ijfttffv  1^  rft(d 

ypai^sireai,  Theophaa  Chronograph,  p.  814.-  This  defect^  if  it  really 
existed;  must  have  stimulated  the  ipgenuity  of  the  Arabs  to  invent  or 
Wffrow. 

*  Up  to  this  time  the  Arabs  had  used  the  Roman  or  the  Persian  coibb 
or  had  minted  others  which  resembled  them.  Kevertheless,  it  has  been 
admitted  of  late,  years,  that  the  Arabians,  before  this  epoch,  had  caused 
coin  to  be  minted,  on  which,  preserving  the  Roman  or  the  Persian  dies, 
they  added  Arabian  names  or  inscriptions.  Some  of  these  exist  in  different 
collections.  .  We  learn  from  Maknzi,  an' Arabian  amhor  of  great  leamioff 
and  judgment,  that  in  the  year  18  of  the  Hegira.  under  the  caliphate  of 
Omsr,  the  Arabs  had  coined  money  of  this  description.  The  same  author 
inforriis  US  that  the  caliph  Abdalmalek  daased  coins  to  be  struck  representing 
himself  with  a  sword  by  bis  side.;  These  ty^s,  so  contrary  to  the  notions 


of  the  Arabs,  were  disapproved  by  the  most  influential  persons  cf  the  time, 
snd  the  caliph  ,suostitated.for  tnem,  ^fUnrthe  jrear  76  of  the  Hegira,  the 
Mahometan  coins  with  which  we  are  acquainted.     CoiMolt,  on  the  4piestiott 


of  Arabic  numismatics,  the  worka  of  Adler,  of  Fraehn,  of  Castiglione,  and 
cf  Marsden,  who  have  treated  at  length  this  interesting  point. of  historic 
sntiqaides.  See,  also,  in  the  Journal  Asiatique,  torn.  h.  p.  257,  et  seq.,  a 
paper  of  M.  Silvestre  de  Sacy,  entitled  Des  Monnaies  des  Khalifes  avant 
rAn  75  de  I'H^gire.  •  See,  also,  the  translatian  of  a  German  paper  on  the 
Arabic  medals  m  the  Cho^roes,  by  M.  Fraehn,  in  the  same  Journal  Asiatigoe 
torn.  iv.  p.  331—347     St.  Martin,  voL  xii.  p  19  — M. 
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inveutipn  or  familiar  use  of  oar  present  numerals,  the  Arable 
or  Indian .  ciphers,  as  they  are  commonly  styled,  a  regulation 
of  office  has  promoted  the  most  important  discoveries  of  arith* 
metic,  algebra,  and  the  mathematical' sdences/* 

Whilst  the  caliph  Walid  sat  idle  on  the  throne  of  Dama»- 
cus,  whilst  his  lieutenants  achieved  the  conquest  of  Trana* 
oxiana  and  Spain,  a  third  army,  of  Saracens  overspread  the 
provinces  of  Asia  Minor,  and  approached  the  borders  of  the 
Byzantine  capital.  But  the  attempt  and  disgrace  of  the  sec- 
ond siege  was  reserved  lor  his  brother  Soliman,  whose  ambi* 
tion  appears  to  have  been  quickened  by  a  more  active  and 
martial  spirit  In  the  revolutions  of  the  Greek  empire,  after 
the  tyrant  Justinian  had  been  punished  and  avenged,  an 
humble  secretary,  Anastasius  or  Artemius,  was  promoted  by 
chance  or  merit  to  the  vacant  purple.  He  was  alarmed  by 
the  sound  of  war ;  and  his  ambassador  returned  from  Damas- 
cus with  the  tremendous  news,  that  the  Saracens  were  pre- 
paring an  armament  by  sea  and  land,  such  as  would  transcend 
the  experience  of  the  past,  or  the  belief  of  the^  present  age. 
The  precautions  of  Anastasius  were  not  unworthy  of  his 
station,  or  of  the  impending .  danger.  He  issued  a  peremp* 
tory  mandate,  that  all  persons  who  were  not  provided  with 
the  means  of  subsistence  for  a  tliree  years'  siege  should  evac- 
uate the  city  *  the  public  granaries  and  arsenals  were  abun- 
dantly replenished ;  the  walls  were  restored  and  strengthened ; 
and  the  engines  for  casting  stones,  or  darts,  or  fire,,  were 
stationed  along  the  ramparts,  or  in  the  brigantines  of  war,  of 
which  an  additional  number  was  hastily  constructed.  To 
prevent  is  safer,  as  well,  as  more  honorable,  than  to  repel,  an 
Attack ;  and  a  design  was  meditated,  above  the  usual  spirit  of 
the  Greeks,  of  burning  the  naval  stores  of  the  enemy,  the 
cypress  timber  that  had  been  hewn  in  Mount  Libanus,  and 
was  piled  aloug  the  sea-shore  of  Phoenicia,  for  the  service  of 


'*  According  to  a  new,  though,  probable*  doUod,  maintained  by 
VL  de  ViUoison,  (Anecdota  Greeoa,  torn,  il  p.  162— -ISl,)  our  ciphers 
arc  not  of  Indian  or  Arabic  inyention.  They  were  tisod  by  the 
Qreek  and  Latin  aritlimeticiana  long  before  the  age  '  of  Boctbius. 
Afler  the  extinction  of  science  in  the  w  est,  they,  were  adopted  by  the 
Arabic  Tdrsions  from  the  original  HSS.,  and  restored  to  the  Latins 
kbout  the  xlth  c?ntur  j  » 

*  Ci)iapare^   on   the   Introduction  of  the   Arabic   numerals,  lUllam  ■ 
fntrodaction  to  the  JLiteratore  of  Europe,  p.  150,  note,  and  the  uatfaoni 
'  tlierein.— M. 
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tk6  Egyptian  fleet  This  generous  enterprise  was  defeated 
by  the  oowardioe  or  'treael^ry  of  the  troopiS)  who,  in  the 
new  language  of  the  empire,- were  styled  of  the  Oh$equian 
Theme^^  They  murdered  their  chief,  deserted  theirs  stan- 
dard in  the  Isle  of  Rhode?,  di^rsed  themselves  over^  the 
adjacent  continent,  and  deserved  pardon  or  reward  by  invest- 
ing with  the  purple  ^k  simple  officer  of  the  revenue.  The 
naine  of  Theodosius  might  recommend  him  to  the  senate  and 
people ;  but,  after  some  months,  he  sunk  into  a  cloister,  and 
resigned,  to  the  firmer  hand  of  Leo  the  Dsanrian,  the  urgent 
defence  of  the  capital  and  empire.  The  most  formidable  of 
the  Saracens,  Moslemah,  the  brother  of  the  caliph, ;  was.  ad» 
vancing  at  the  head  of  one  hundred  and  twenty  thousand 
Arabs  and  Persians,  the  greater  part  mounted  on  horses  or 
camels ;  and  the  successful  sieges  of  Tyana, !  Amorium,  and 
Pergamus,  :were'of  suffici^t  duration  to  exennse^  their  skill 
and  tQ  elevate  their;  hop^.  At:  the  well-kndwn  passage  of 
Abydus,  on  the  Hellespont,  the  Mahometan  arms  were'  trans- 
ported^ fpr .  the  first  time,*  from:  Asia  to  Europe.  From 
thence,  wheeling  round :  the  ThtaciaQ  cities  of  the  Propontia, 
Moslemah  invested  Ck^istantinople  on  the  land'side,'Surroand- 
ed  his  camp  with  a  ditch  and  rampart,  i>repared  and  planted 
his  engines  of  assault,  and  declared,  by  words  and  actions,  a 
patient  resolution .  of  expecting  the  return  of  seed-time  and 
harvest,  should  .the  obstjiiacyof^tbe  besieged' prove  equal  to 
his  :own.f  The'  Greeks  would  gladly:  have  ransomed  their 
religion  and  empire,;  by  a  fine;  or  assessment  of  a  piece  of 
gold  on  the  head  of  each  inhabitant  of  the  city;  biitthe  liberal 
o&r  was  rejected  with  disdain,  and  the.  presumptbn  of  Mos- 
lemah was  exalted  by   the  speedy  approach  and  invincible 

'^  In  the  division  of  the  ThenuB,  or  provinces  described  by  Constan- 
tino Porphyrogenitus,  (de  Thematibus»  Lip.  9, 10,)  the  Ohsequium,  a 
Latin  appelhition  of  the  army  and  palace,  was' the  fourth  in  tiie  public 
order.  IQ'lce  was  =  the  -metropolis,  and  its  jurisdiction  extended  from 
the  Hellaspont  over  the  adjacent  parts  of  Bithynia  and  Phrygia,  (see 
the  two  maps  profiled  by  Delisle  to  the  Impermm  Oricntale  of  Ban- 
durL) 

*  Compare  page  274.  It  i^  singular  that  GHbbor  shook!  thascoDtnMUet 
himself  in  a  few  pages.  By  ^  own  account  this  waa  the  second. tine. 
-M. 

f  The  accoant  of  this  siege  in  the  TariUi  Tebry  is  a  very  uufavorahVi 
s|«eciman  of  Asiatic  history,  fall  of  absurd -&bles,  and,  written  .with  total 
Ignorance  of  the  circomstanoes  of  time  and  place.     Price,  vol  i.  p.  486 
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force  of  the  natives  of  E^pt  and  Syria.  They  are  said  te 
have  amounted  to  eighteen  hundred  ships :  the  numbw  he- 
trays  their  inconsiderable  size;  and  of  the  twenty  stout  and 
capacious  vessels,  whose  magnitude  impeded  their  progress, 
each  was  manned  with  no  more  than  one  hundred  heavy- 
armed  soldiers.  This  huge  armada  proceeded  on  a  smooth 
sea,  and  with  a  gentle  gale,  towards  the  mouth  of  the  Bos- 
phorus ;  the  surface  of  the  strait  was  overshadowed,  in  the 
lai^uage  of  the  Greeks,  vnth  a  moving  forest,  and  the  same 
fiitid  night  had  been  fixed  by  the  Saracen  chief  for  a  general 
assault  by  sea  and  land.  To  allure  the  confidence  of  the 
enemy,  the  emperor  had  thrown  aside  the  chain  that  usually 
guarded  the  entrance  of  the  harbor ;  but  while  they  hesitated 
whether  they  should  seize  the  opportunity,  or  apprehend  the 
snare,  the  ministers  of  destruction '  were  at  hand.  The  fire- 
ships  of  the  Greeks  were  launched  against  them;  the  Arabs, 
their  arms,  and  vessels,  were  involv^  in  the  same  flames; 
the  disorderly  fu^tives  were  dashed  against  each  other  or 
overwhelmed  in  the  waves ;  «nd  I  no  longer  find  a  ««atige  of 
the  fleet,  that  had  threatened  to  extirpate  the  Roman  name. 
A  still  more  fatal  and  irreparable  loss  was  that  of  che  caliph 
Soliman,  who  died  of  an  indigestion,"  in  his  camp  near  Em- 
nisrin  or  Chalcis  in  Syria,,  as  he  was  preparing  to  lead  against 
Constantinople  the  remiiining  fot^ces  of  the 'East  The  brother 
of  Moslemah  was  succeeded  by  a  kinsman  •  and  an  enemy ; 
and  the  throne  of  an  active  and  able  prince  was  degraded  by 
the  useless  and  pernicious  virtues  of  a  bigotf  While  he 
started  and  satisfied  the  scruples  of  a  blind  consdenoe,  the 
siege  was  continued  through  the  winter  by  the  neglect,  rather 


"  The  caliph  had  emptied  twobaskets  of  eggs  and  of  figs,  which  he 
iiwallowed  alternately,  and  the  repast  was  coi^uded  with  marrow  and 
sugar.  lu  one  of  his  pilgrimages  to  Mecca,  Soliman  ate»  at  a  single 
meal,  seveoty.  pomegranates,  a  kid,  six  fowh^  and  a  huge  quantity  of 
the  grapes  of  Tayet  If  the  bill  pf  fare  be  correct,  we  must  admire  tht 
appetite,  rather  than  the  luxury,  of  the  sovereign  of  Asia,  ( Abulfedl^ 
AimaL  Moslem,  p.  I26.)» 


*  The  Tarikb  Tebry  aacribes  the  death  of  Soliman  to  a  plearisy.  The 
same  gross  ghittony  m  which  Soliman  indulged,* though  not  fatal  to  thi 
Kfe,  interfered  with  the  military  dotiesy  of.  his  brother  Mpslemah.  Pricey 
foL  i.  p.  511.— M. 

t  Major  Price's  estimate  of  Omar's  character  is  mixch  more  favoraUa 
Among  a  race  of  san^muy  tyrants^  Omar*  was  Jnst  and  homane.  Bit 
vinaes  as  ylreVi  as  )us  bigotry  Were  actlTe.—M: 
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thm  bythe  leBoluCion  of  tlie  caliph  Omar."  The  winter 
prdved '  uncommoDly  rigoroiis:  above  a  hundred  dajff  the 
grcmnd  was  covered  with^  deep  snow,  and  the;  natives  of  the 
soltry  climes  of  Egypt  and  Arabia  lay  torpid  and  almost  life- 
less in  their  frozen  camp.  They  revived  on  the  return  of 
spring ;  a  second  effort  had  been  made  in  their  &vor ;  and 
tbeir  distress  was  relieved  hj  the  arrival  of  two  numerous 
I  fleets,  lad^tt  with  com,  and  arms,  and  soldiers;  the  first  firom 
'  Alexandria,  of  four  hundred  transports  and  galleys;  the 
second  of  three  hundred  and  sixty  vessels  from  the  ports  of 
Afiica.  But  the  Qteek  fires  were  again  kindled ;  and  if  the 
destruotion  was  lets  complete,  it.was  owing  to  the  experience 
which  had  taught  the  Moslems  to  remain  at  a  safe  distance, 
or  to  the  perfidy  of  the  Egyptian  mariners,  who  deeeilted 
with  their  ships  to  the  emperor  of  the  Christians.  The.  trade 
and  nav^ation  of  the  capital  were  restored ;  and  the  produce 
of  the  fisheries  supplied  the  wants,  and  even  the  luxury,  of 
the  inhabitants.  But  the  calamities  of  fiimine  and  disease 
were  soon  felt  by  the  troops  of  Moslemah,  and  as  the  former 
was  miserably  assuaged,  so  the  latter  was  dreadfully  propa- 
gated, by  fhe  pernicious  nutriment  which  hunger  compelled 
them  to  extract  from  the  most  unclean  or  unnatural  food. 
The  spirit  of  conquest,  and  even  of  enthusiasm,  was  extinct : 
the  Saracens  could  no  longer  struggle,  beyond  their  lines, 
either  single  or  in  small  parties,  without  exposing  themselves 
to  the  m^Tciless  retaliation  of  the  Thracian  peasants.  An 
army  of  Bulgarians  was  attracted  from  the  Danube  by  the 
gifts  and  promises  of  Leo ;  and  these  savage  auxiliaries  made 
some  atonement  for  the  evils  which  they  had  inflicted  on  the 
empire,  by  tlie  defeat  and  slaughter  of  twenty-two  thousand 
Asiatics.  A  report  was  dexterously  scattered,  that  the  Franks, 
the  unknown  nations  of  the  Latin  world,  were  arming  by  sea 
and  land  In  the  defence  of  the  Christian  cause,  and  their  for- 
midable aid  was  expected  with  far  different  sensations  in  the 

"  Seo  the  article  of  Omar  Ben  Abdalazix,  io  the  Biblioihd<|ae  Ori- 
entale,  (p.  689,  690,)  prsBferens,  jsys  Elmacin,  (p^  91,)  religionem 
Buam  rebus  subs  mundaois.  He  was  so  desirous  of  being  with  God, 
that  he  would  not  have  aoointted  his  ear  Ihis  own  saying)  to  obtain  a 
perfect  cure  of  his  last  malady.  ■  The  eakph  had  only  one  durt»  aad 
m  an  affo  of  luxnry^his  annual  expense  was  noaaore  tmui  twodiadmii^ 
(Abuliwaragius,  p.  181.)  Haua  diu  gavisus  eo  prindpe  fnit  rjrbii 
kcAleoiui,  (Abul&da,  p.  127^ 
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eamp  and  city.'  At  length,  after  a 'siege  of  thirteen,  monljb,'* 
the  hopeless  Moslemsh  received  from  the  caliph  the  welcoina 
permission  of  retreat*  The  march:  of  the  Arabian  cavalry 
over  the  Hellespont  and  through  the  provinces  of  Asia,  was 
executed  without  delay  or  mokstation ;  but  an  army  of.  their 
brethren  had  been  cut  in  pieces  on  the  side  of  Bithynia,  and 
the  'remains  of  the  fleet  were  so  repeatedly  damaged  by  tern* 
pest  and  fire,  that  only  five  galleys  entered  the  p«rt:  of  Alex* 
andria  to  relate  the  tale  of  their  various  and  almost  incredible 
disasters.^* 

In  the  two  sieges,  the  deliverance  of  Constantinople  may  be 
chiefly  ascribed  to  the  novelty,  the  terrors,  and  the  real  efScacf 
of  tlie  Greek  -fire}*  The  important  secret  of  oonapouilding 
and  directing  this  artificial  flame  was  imparted  by  CallinicuS| 
a  native  of  Hetiopolis  in  Syria,  who  deserted  from  the  service 
of  the  caliph  to  that  of  the  emperor."  The  skill  of  a  chemist 
and  engineer  was  equivalent  to  the  succor  of  fleets  and  armies ; 
and  this  discovery  or  improvement  of  the  military  art  was  for- 
tunately reserved  for  the  distressful  period,  when  the  degen- 
erate Romans  of  the  East  were  inci^able  of  contending  with 
the  warlike  enthusiasm  and  youthful  vigor  of  the  Saracens. 


^^  Both  Nioephorus  and  Theophanes  agree  that  the  siege  of  Cod- 
■tantinople  was  raised  the  15th  of  August,  (A.  D.  'TIS ;)  but  as  the 
former,  our  best. witness,  affirms  that  it  cootinued  thirteen  months,  the 
latter  must  be  mistaken  in  supposing  that  it  began  on  the  same  day 
of  the  preceding  year.  I  do  not  find  that  Pagi  haa  remarked  this 
inconsistency. 

>*  In  the  second  siege  of  Constantinople,  I  have  followed  NicephoruSi 
(Brev.  p.  38 — 36,)  Theophanes,  (Chronograph,  p.  324 — 384,)  Cedrenus, 
(Compend.  p.  449—452,)  Zonaras,  (tom.  ii.  p.  98 — 102,)  Elmacin,  (Hist 
Saracen,  p.  88,)  Abulfeda,  (Annal  Moslem,  p.  126,)  and  Abulphara- 
gius,  (Dynast  p:  ISO,)  the  most  satis&ctory  of  the  Arabs. 

^*  Our  sure  and  indefiitigable  guide  in  the  middle  ajges  and  Byzan- 
tine history.  Charles  du  Fresne  du  Cange,  has  treated  m  several  pkcea 
of  the  Greek  fire,  and  his  collections  leave  few  gleanings  behind.  See 
particularly  Glossar.  Med.  et  Tnfim.  Grsecitat  p.  1275,  sub  voce  Ildp 
BaXamiav  vypov,  .  Glosslur.  Med.  et  lofim.  Latinitat  Ignis  Otckvm, 
Observations  sur  YiUehardouin,  pu  805,  806.  Observations  sur  Join- 
fUle,  p.  71,  72. 

^^  Theophanes  styles  laai ■Jipx^^"'^*  (p.. 295.)  Cedrenus  (p.  487) 
brings  this  artist  from  (the  ruins  of)  lleliopoUs  in  Egypt ;  ana  chem« 
istry  was  indeed  the  peculiar  ecience  of  the  Egyptians. 


*  The  Tarikh  Tebry  embellishes  the  T^treat  of  Moslemah  with 
factnordimuy  and  incredible  circamstanoes.    Price,  p.  514. — M. 
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The  historian  who  presumes  to  analyze  this  extraovdinaiy 
eomposition  should  suspect  his  own  ignorance  and  that  of  his 
Byzantine  guides,  so  prone  to  the  marvellous,  so  careless, 
Hud,  in  this  instance,  so  jealous  of  Uie  truth.  From  their  ob- 
scure, and  perhaps  &l]acious,  hints  it  should  seem  that  the 
principal  ingredient  of  the  Greek  £re  was  the  naphtha,**  or 
liquid  Utttmen,  a  light,  tenacious,  and  inflammable  oiV  which 
springs  from  the  earth,  and  catches  fire  as  soon  as  it  comes 
in  contact  with  the  air.  The  naj^tha  was  mingled,  I  know 
not  by  what  methods  or  in  what  proportions,  with  sulphur  and 
with  :the  pitch  that  is  extracted  from  evergreen  firs.'*  From 
this  mixture,  which  produced  a  thick  smoke  and  a  loud  ex- 
plosion, proceeded  a  fierce  and  obstinate  flame,  which  not 
only  rose  in  perpendicular  ascent,  but  likewise  burnt  with 
equal. vehemence  in  descent  or  lateral  progress;  instead  of 
b^Dg  extinguished,  it  was  nourished  and   quickened  by  the 


'*  The  naphtha,  the  oleum  incendiarium  of  the  htBtory  of  JeruBalem, 
{Qeit  Dei  per  Francos,  p.  1167,)  the  Oriental  fountain  of  James  de 
Vitry,  (L  iii.  c.  84,)  is  introduced  on  slight  evidence  and  strong  proba- 
bility. Ginanmus  (I.  tl  p.  166)  calls  the  Greek  fire  irip  MfiSiKovj 
and  the  naphtha  is  known  to  abound  between  the  Tigris  and  the  Cas- 
pian Sea.  According  to  Pliny,  (Hist  Natur.  il  109,)  it  was  subser- 
vient.  to  the  revenge  of  Medea,  and  in  either  etymology  tlie  i\ato» 
MqJiaf,  or  MijJn'af,  (Procop.  de  Bell.  Gothic.  L  iv.  a  11,)  may  fairly 
signify  this  liauid  bitumen.* 

^'  On  the  dififerent  sorts  of  oils  and  bitumens,  see  Dr.  Watson's  (the 
present  bishop  of  LlandafiTs)  Chemical  Essays,  voL  iil  essay  i,  a  classic 
t)ook,  the  best  adapted  to  infuse  the  taste  and  knowledge  of  diemistry. 
The  less  perfect,  ideas  of  the  ancients  may  be  found  in  Strabo  (Geo- 
graphy I.  xvi  p.  1078)  and  Pliny,  (Hist  Natur.  ii  108, 109.)  Huic 
(Naphtha)  magna  oognatio  est  ignium,  transiliuntque  protinus  in  eam 
nndecunque  yisam.  Of  our  trarellers  I  am  best  pleased  with  Otter, 
(tom.  i  p.  163,  15a) 

**  Anna  Comnena  has  partly  drawn  aside  tlie  curtain.    *Aird  tUs 

nevKtiSf  Koi  aWcjv  twCjv  rotovrci)*'  iivSptiiv  deidaXtou  cvvdycrat  6dKpvov  HxavvTOv, 
Tovro  fitra  Beioy  rpi06ntvo»  ifiPiWirai  eis  a^Xiaxovs  KoXanav^  Kal  ifi^vaarat 
*^a0k  T99  leat^otrof  \&0p<a  ical  cvutx'Z  rvt^/iart,  (Alexiad.  1.  xlii.  p.  38S.) 
Elsewhere  (L  xl  p  836)  she  mentions,  the  proper^  of  burning  cari  rC 
npavts  Kol  i<p*  UdrtpM,  xieo,  in  the  xixth  chapter,  of  his  Tactics,  (Opera 
Meursii,  tom.  vl  p.  843,  edit  Lami,  Florent  1746,)  speaks  of  tlie  new 
invention  of  n^  jitrdi  Pp^mn  koL  mhvov*  These  are  genuine  and  Imperial 
testimonies. 

*  It  is  remarkable  that  the  Syrian  historian  Michel  gives  the  namo  of 
naphtha  to  the  newly-indented  Greek  iire,  which  seems  to  indicate  that  this 
MibstoDce  formed  the  base  of  the  destroctiye  compoond.  St.  Martin,  torn.  zL 
p.  490.~M.  ^ 
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ciement  of  water;  and  sand,  urine^  or  vinegar,  w«re  the  onlj 
remedies  that  oould  damp  the  futy  of  this  powerful  agent, 
which  was  justly  denominated  by  the  Greel^  the  liqutd,  oc 
the  maritime^  fire.  For  the  annoyance  of  the  enemy,  it  was 
employed  with  equal  effect,  by  sea  and  land,  in  battles  or  in 
sieges.  It  was  dther  poured  from  the  rampart  in  large  boHers, 
or  launched  in  red-hot  balls  of  stone  and  iron,  or  darted  in 
arrows  and  javelins,  twisted  round  with  flax  and  tow,  which 
had  deeply  imbibed  the  inflammable  oil;  sometimes  it  waa 
deposited  in  fire-ships,  the  victims  and  instruments  of  a  more 
ample  revenge,  and  was  most  commonly  blown  through  loi^ 
tubes  of  copper  which  were  planted  on  the  prow  of  a  galley, 
and  &ncifully  shaped  into  the  mouths  of  savage  monsters^ 
that  seemed  to  vomit  a  stream  of  liquid  and  consuming  fire. 
This  important  art  was  preserved  at  Constantinople,  as  the 
palladium  of  the  state :  the  galleys  and  artillery  might  occar 
sionally  be  lent  to  the  allies  of  Rome ;  but  the  composition  of* 
the  Greek  fire  was  concealed  with  the  most  jealous  scruple, 
and  the  terror  of  the  enemies  was  increased  and  prolonged  by 
their  ignorance  and  surprise.  In  the  treaties  of  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  empire,  Uie  royal  author'^  suggests  the  answers 
and  excuses  that  might  best  elude  the  indiscreet  curiosity  and 
importunate  demands  of  the  Barbarians.  They  should  be  told 
that  the  mystery  of  the  Greek  fire  had  been  revealed  by  an 
angel  to  the  first  and  greatest  of  the  Constantines,  with  a 
sacred  injunction,  that  tlus  gift  of  Heaven,  this  peculiar  bless- 
ing of  the  Romans,  should  never  be  communicated  to  any 
foreign  nation ;  that  the  prince  and  the  subject  were  alike  bouna 
to  religious  silence  under  the  temporal  and  spiritual  penalties 
of  treason  and  sacrilege ;  and  that  the  impious  attempt  would 
provoke  the  sudden  and  supernatural  vengeance  of  the  God 
of  the  Christians.  By  these  precautions,  the  secret  was  con- 
fined, above  four  hundred  years,  to  the  Romans  of  the  East ; 
and  at  the  end  of  the  eleventh  century,  the  Pisans,  to  whom 
every  sea  and  every  art  were  familiar,  suffered  the  effects, 
without  understanding  the  composition,  of  the  Greek  fire.  It 
was  at  length  either  discovered  or  stolen  by  the  Mahometans ; 
and,  in  the  holy,  wars  of  Syria  and  Egypt,  they  retorted  an 
invention,  contrived  against  themselves,  on  the  heads  of  the 
Christians.    A  knight,  who  despised  the  swords  and  lancea 

^  Oooitaatin.  Porphyrogenit  de  Administrat  Imperii,  e  siil  p 
4^  M. 
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of  the  Smracens,  relates^  with,  heartfelt  siiioeijty,  his  own  f^aii% 
and  those  of  his  companipos,  at  the  isight  and  sound  oi  th« 
mischievous  engine  that  discharged  a  torrent  of  the  Greek  fire^ 
the  feu  GregeaiSy  as  it  is  styled  by  the  mgre  ejirly  of  the 
French  writers.  It  came  flying  through  the  air,  say^  Join«> 
ville,"  like  a  winged  Ipng*tailed  dragon,  about  th^  Sickness 
of  a  hogshead,  with  the  report  of  thunder  and  the  yelocity 
of  lightning ;  and  the  darkness  of  the  night  was  dispelled  by 
this  deadly  illumiDation.  The  use  of  the  Greek,  or,  as  it 
might  now  be  called,  of  the  Saracen  £re,  was  continued  to 
the  middle  of  the  fourteenth  century,*'  when  the  scientific 
or  casual  compound  of  nitre,  sulphur^  and  charcoal,  effected 
a  new  revolution  in  the  art  of  war  and  the  history  of  man- 
kind.'* 

Constantinople  and  the  Greek  fire  might  exclude  the  Arabs 
from  the  eastern  entrance  of  Europe ;  but  in  the  West,  on  the 
side  of  the  Pyrenees,  the  provinces  of  Gaul  were  threatened 
and  invaded  by  the  conquerors  of  Spain.*'    The  decline  of 

'*  Histoire  de  St  Lpuis,  p^  89.  Parii,  1668,  p.  44.  Parii%  de  i;im- 
primerie  Royale,  1761.  The  former  of  these  editions  is  precious  for 
the  observations  of  Ducange ;  the  latter  for  the  pure  and  original  text 
of  Joinville.  We  must  have  recourse  to  that  text  to  discover,  that  the 
fett  Greffe(»8  was  shot  with  a  pile  or  javelin,  from  ^m  engine  that  acted 
like  a  sSng. 

*'  The  vanity,  or  envy,  of  shaking  the  established  property  of  Fame, 
has  tempted  some  modems  to  carry  gunpowder  above  the  xivth,  (see 
Sir  William  Temple,  DutensT,  <&c.,)  and  the  Greek  fire  above  the  viith 
century,  (see  the  Saiuste  du  President  des  Brosses,  tom.  ii.  p.  381.) 
But  their  evidence,  which  peeted$B  the:  vulgar  aira  of  the  invention,  Is 
seldom  dear  or  aa^&ctory,  and  subsequent  writers  may  be  suspected 
of  fraud  or  creduUty.  In  the  earliest  sieges.  Some  combustibles  of  oil 
and  sulphur  have  been  used,  and  the  Greek  fire  has  soma  affinities 
with  gunpowder  both  in  its  nature  and  effects :  for  the  antiquity  of 
the  first,  a  passage  of  Procopius,  (de  Bell  Goth.  Liv.c  11,)  for  that  of 
the  second,  some  facts  in  the  Arabic  history  of  Spain,  (A.  D<  1249, 
1812, 1882.  Bibliot  Arab.  Hisp.  tom.  il  p.  6,  7,  8,)  are  the  most  diffi- 
cult to  elude. 

*^  That  extraordinary  man.  Friar  Bacon,  reveals  two  of  the  ingre- 
dients, saltpetre  and  sulphur,  and  conceals  the  third  in  a  sentence  of 
mysterious  gibberish,  as  if  he  dreaded  the  consequeneea  of  his  own 
discovery,  (Biog.  Brit  vol  i.  p^  480,  new  edition.) 

'*  For  the  invasion  of  France  and  the  defeat  of  the  Arabs  by  Charles 
Martel,  see  the  Historia  Arabum  (c.  11,  12,  13,  14)  of  Roderic 
Ximenes,  archbishop  of  Toledo,  who  had  before  him  the  Christian 
dkronide  of  Isidore  Pacensis,  and  the  Mahometan  liistory  of  I^ovairl 
The  Moslems  are  silent  or  concise  in  the  account  of  their  losses;  bat 
IL  Cardoone  (toir.  i  p.  129,  180,  181)  has  giifen  a  pure  and  siwrit 
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Uie  French  monarchj  invited  the  atta<^  of  thes^  iDsatiate  far 
natics.  The  descendants  of  Clovis  had  lost  the  inheritance  of 
his  martial  and  ferocious  spirit ;  and  their  misfortune  or  de« 
merit  has  affixed  the  epithet  of  lazy  to  the  last  kings  of  the 
Merovingian  race.'*  They  ascended  the  throne  without  power, 
and  sunk  into  the  grave  without  a  name.  A  country  palace, 
in  the  neighborhood  of  Compiegne*^  was  allotted  for  their 
residence  or  prison:  but  each  year, in  the  month  of  March 
or  May,  they  were  conducted  in  a  wagon  drawn  by  oxen  to 
the  assembly  of  the  Franks,  to  give  audience  to  foreign  ambas- 
sadors, and  to  ratify  the  acts  of  the  mayor  of  the  palace. 
That  domestic  officer  was  become  the  minister  of  the  nation 
and  the  master  of  the  prince.  A  public  employment  was  con« 
verted  into  the  patrimony  of  a  private  family :  the  elder  Pepin 
left  a  king  of  mature  years  under  the  guardianship  of  his  own 
widow  and  her  child ;  and  these  feeble  regents  were  forcibly 
dispossessed  by  the  most  active  of  his  bastards.  A  govern- 
ment, half  savage  and .  half  corrupt,  was  almost  dissolved ; 
and  the  tributary  dukes,  and  provincial  counts,  and  the  terri- 
torial lords,  were  tempted  to  despise  the  weakness  of  the 
monarch,  and  to  imitate  the  ambition  of  the  mayor.  Among 
these  independent  chiefs,  one  of  the  boldest  and  most  suc- 
cessful was  Eudes,  duke  of  Aquitain,  who  in  the  souAem 
provinces  of  Gaul  usurped  the  authority,  and  even  the  title  of 
king.  The  Ooths,  the  Gascons,  and  the  Franks,  assembled 
ander  the  standard  of  this  Christian  hero :  he  repelled  the  first 

aocoont  of  all  that  he  oonld  collect  from  Ifam  Halikan,  Hidjazi,  and  an 
aaoD^moos  writer.  The  texts  of  the  chronicles  of  Fiiaoce,  and  lives 
of  saints,  are  inserted  in  the  Collection  of  Bouquet,  (torn,  in.,)  and 
the  Annals  of  Pagi,  who  (torn.  iii.  under  the  proper  years)  has  restored 
the  dironologj,  which  is  anticipated  sir  years  in  the  Annals  of  Baro- 
nius.  The  Dictionary  of  Bayle  (Abderame  and  Munuza)  has  more 
merit  for  lively  reflection  than  original  research. 

•■  Eginliart,  de  Vita  CaroU  Magni,c  ii.  p.  18—78,  edit  Schmink, 
Utrecht,  1711.  Some  modem  critics  accuse  the  minister  of  Charle* 
magne  of  cxagi^erating  the  weakness  of  the  Merovingians ;  but  the 
general  outline  is  just,  and  the  French  reader  will  forever  repeat  the 
beautiful  lines  of  Boileau's  Lutrin. 

"  Mamace€e,  on  the  Oyse,  between  Compiegne  and  Noyoh,  which 
Bginhart  Calls  perparvi  rcdi  <ls  villam,  (see  the  notes,  and  uie  map  of 
ancient  France  for  Dom.  Jiouquet's  Collection.)  Compendiuin,  oi 
Compiegne,  was  a  palace  of  more  dignity,  (Hadrian.  Valesii  19'otittf 
Oalliarum,  p.  162,)  and  that  laughing  philosopher,  the  Abb6  Qalliaiilb 
(I>ialogues  sur  le  Commerce  de»  Bl^s,)  may  truly  affirm,  that  it  was 
the  veadenee  of  the  rois  trds  Chretiens  ei  tris  chevelds. 
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iDTasion  of  the  Saracens ;  and  Zama,  lieutenant  of  the  calipli| 
lost  his  army  and  his  life  nnder  the  ift'alis  of  Thoulouse.  The 
amhition  of  his  successors  was  s^nralated  by  revenge;  they 
repassed  the  Pyrenees  with  the  means  and  the  resolution  of 
conquest  The  advantageous  situation  which  had  reoom- 
inended  Narbonne'*  as  the  first  Boman  colony,  was  ^ain 
diosen  by  the  Moslems :  they  claimed  the  province  of  Sepd- 
mania  or  Languedoc  as  a  just  dependence  of  the  Spanish 
monarchy:  the  vineyards  of  Gaseony  and  the  city  of  Bour- 
deaux  wer»  possessed  by  the  jBovereign  of  Damascus  and 
Samarcand;  and  the  south  of  FVatice,  irom  the  mouth  of  the 
Garonne  to  that  of  the  Rh6ne,  assumed  the  manners  and  re- 
ligion of  Arabia. 

But  these  narrow  limits  were  scorned  by  the  spirit  of  Ab- 
dalraman,'or  Abderame,  who  had  been  restored  by  the  caliph 
Hashem  to  the  wishes  of  the  soldiers  and  people  of  Spain. 
Ihat  veteran  and  daring  commander- adjudged  to  the  obe- 
dience of  the  prophet  whatever  yet  remained  of  France  or  of 
Europe;  and  prepared  to  execute  the  sentence,  at  the  head 
of  a  formidable  host,  in  the  full  confidence  of  surmounting  all 
opposition  either  of  nature  or  of  man.  His  first  care  was  to 
suppress  a  domestic  rebel,  who  commanded  the  most  impor- 
tant passes  of  the  Pyrenees:  Manuza,  a  Moorish  chief,  had 
accepted  the  alliance  of  the  duke  of  Aquitain;  and  Eudes, 
from  a  motive  of  private  or  public  interest,  devoted  his  beau- 
teous daughter  to  the  embraces  of  the  African  misbeliever. 
But  the  strongest  foi^resses  of  Ce^dagne-  were  invested  by  n 
superior  force ;  the  rebel  wm  overtaken  and  slain  in  the  moun- 
tains; and,  his  widow  was  sent  a  csq^tive  to  Datoasciis,  to 
gratifjT  the  desires,  or  more  probably  the  vanity,  of  the  com- 
mander of  the  faithful  From  the  Fyreiiees,  Abderame  pro- 
ceeded without  delay  to  the  passage  of  the  Rhone  and  the 
siege. of  ArlesJ  An  army  of  Christians  attempted  the  relief 
of  the  city :  the  tombs  of  their  leaders  were  yet  visible  in  the 
thirteenth  century ;  and  many  thousands  of  their  dead  bodies 
were  carried  down  the  rapid  stream  into  the  Mediterranean 
8ea.      The  arms-  of   Abderame  were  nOt  less  successful  'on 


••  Even  before  that  colony,  A  IT.  0.  680,  (Velleitis  PatercuL  i.  15,) 
In  tlie  time  of  Polybius,  (Bist  L  iii  p.  265,  edit^  Gronov.,)  Narboime 
was  a  Celtic  town  of  the  nrst  eminence,  and  one  of  the  most  northern 
places  of  the  known  world,  (D'Anville,  Notice  de  FAncienne  Qpnle^ 
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tiie  side  of  the  ooean.  He  ip^aeed  without  oppoution  the 
Oaronue  Mid  Dordogne,  which  unite  their  waters  in  the  Gulf 
of  Bourdeauz ;  but  he  found,  beyond  thoee  riversy  the  camp  ol 
the  intrepid  Eudes;  who  had  formed  a  second  armj  and  sua^ 
tained  a  second  defeat,  so  fatal  to  the  CLristians,  that,  accord- 
ing to  their  sad  confession,  God  alone  could  reckon  the  number 
of  the  riain.  The  victorioua  Saracen  overran  the  provinces 
of  Aquitain,  whose  Gallic  names  are  disguised,  rather  ^  than 
lost,  in  the  modem  appellations  of  Perigord,  Saintonge,  and 
Poitou :  his  standards  were  planted  on  the  wall%  or  at  least 
before  the  gates,  of  Tours  and  of  Sens ;  and  his  detachments 
overspread  the  kingdom  of  Burgundy  as  far  as  the  well-known 
cities  of  Lyons  and  Besan^on.  The  memory  of  these  devas- 
tations (for  Abderan(ke.did  not  spare  the  countiy  or  the  peo]de) 
was  long  preserved  by  tradition ;  and  the  invasiou  of  France 
by  the  Moors  or  Mahometans  affords  the  groundwork  of  those 
fables,  which  have  been  so  wildly  disfigured  in  the  romances 
of  chivalry,  and  so  elegantly  adorned  by  the  Italian  muse.  In 
the  decline  of  so(»ety  andart,  the  deserted  cities  could  supply 
a  slender  booty  to  the  Saracens ;  their  ^  richest  spoil  was  found 
in  the  churches  and  monasteries,  which  t^ey.  stripped  of  their 
ornaments  and  delivered  to  the  flames :  and  thie  tutelar  saints, 
both  Hilary  of  Poitiers  and  Martin  of  Tours,,  forgot  their 
miraculous  powers  in  the  defence  of  their  own  seWchres.** 
A  victorious  line  of  march  had  been  prolonged  aWe  a  thou- 
sand miles  from  the  rock  of  Gibraltar  to  the  ^^^ks  of  the 
L(»re;  the  repetition  of  an  equal  space  would  have  carried 
the  Saracens  to  the  confines  of  Poland  and  tlie  Highlands  of 
Scotland;  thd  Rhine  is  not  more  impasfuible  than  the  Nile  or 
Euphrates,  and  the  Arabian  fleet  might  have  sailed  without  a 
naval  combat  into  the  ipoui)i  of  t)ie  Thames.  Perhaps  the 
interpretation  of  the  Koran  would  now  be  taught  in  the  schools 
of  Oxford,  and  her  pulpits  might  demonstrate  to  a  circum- 
dsed  people  the  sanctity  and  truth  of  the  revelation  of  Ma- 
hornet.** 


^  With  regard  to  the  sanotosiy.  of  St  JdtirtiR  of  Tours,  Roderie 
Ximenes  accuses  the  Saracens  of  the  deed.  Turonis  dvitatem,  eccle- 
■iam  et  palatia  vastatione  et  incendio  simili  dimit  et  eonsumpeit  The 
continuator  of  Fr^egarius  imputes  to  them  no  more  than  the  inieniwn^ 
Ad  domum  beatissimi  Martmi  eyertendam  destinant.  At  Carolus, 
Ac    The  JVench  annalist  was' more  Jealous  of  the  honor  of  the  saint. 

■•  Yet  I  sincerely  doubt  whether  the  Oxford  mosch  would  hnre 
nrodbeMl  a  Tolume  of  cootroyersy  so*  eleganC  iiii  ingemoflH^as  tha 
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From  sash  calamities  was  Christendom  delivered  bj  the 
genius  and  fortune  of  one  man.  Charles,  the  illegitimate  son 
of  the  elder  Pepin,  was  content  with  the  titles  of  mayor  or 
dttke  of  the  Franks ;  bnt  he  deserved  to  become  the  fiither 
of  a  line  of  kings.  In  a  laborious  administration  of  twenty- 
four  years,  he  restored  and  supported  the  dignity  of  the 
throne,  and  the  rebels  of  Germany  and  Gaul  were  successive- 
ly crushed  by  the  activity  of  a  warrior,  who,  in  the  same 
campaign,  could  display  his  banner  on  the  £lbe,  the  Rhdne, , 
and  the  shores  of  the  ocean.  In  Hie  public  danger  he  was 
summoned  by  the  voice  of  his  country;  and  his  rival,  the 
duke  of  Aquitain,  was  reduced  to  appear  among  the  fugi- 
tives and  suppliants.  ^Alas!"  exclaimed  the  Franks, 
**  what  a  misfortune  I  what  an  indignity !  We  have  long 
heard  of  the  name  and  conquests  of  the  Arabs :  we  were  ap- 
l^fehensive  of  their  attack  from  the  East;  they  have  now 
conquered  Spain,  and  invade  our  countnr  on  the  side  of  the 
West  Yet  their  numbere,  and  (since  they  have  no  buckler) 
their  arms,  are  inferior  to  our  own."  ^  If  you  follow  my  ad- 
vice," replied  the  prudent  mayor  of  the  palace,  ^*you  will 
not  interrupt  their  march,  nor  precipitate  yotir  attack.  They 
are  hke  a  torrent,  which  it  is  dangerous  to  stem  in  its  career. 
The  thirst  of  riches,  and  the  consciousness  of  success,  ro* 
doable  their  valor,  and  valor  is  of  luore  avail  than  arms  or 
numbers.  Be  patient  till  they- have  loaded  themselves  with 
the  encumbrance  of  wealth.  The  possession  of  wealth  will 
divide  their  councils  and  assure  yoar  victory."  This  subtile 
policy  is  perhaps  a  refinement  of  the  Arabian  writers;  and 
the '  situation  of  Charles  will  suggest  a  more  narrow  and 
aelfish  motive  of  procrastination — ^ihe  secret  desire  of  hum* 
oling  the  pride  and  wasting  the  provinces  of  the  rebel  duke  of 
Aquitain.  It  is  yet  more  probable,  that  the  delays  of  Charles 
were  inevitable  and  reluctant  A  standing  army  was  un- 
known under  Uie  first  and  second  race ;  more  than  half  the 
kingdom  was  now  in  the  hands  of  the  Saracens:  according 
to  their  respective  situation,  the  Franks  of  Neustria  and 
Austrasia  were  too  conscious  or  too  careless  of  the  impend- 


lately  preached  by  Mr.  White,  the  Arabic  professor,  at  Mr. 
EamptoQ'o  lecture.  Hia  obserratioos  on  the  character  and  religion  of 
Mahomet  are  always  adapted  to  his  argnment,  and  generally  founded 
in  truth  and  reason.  He  sustains  the  part  of  a  lively  and  eloquedt 
advocate;  and  sometimes  rises  to  the  merit  of  an  historian  tmi 
yUosopher. 
VOL.  V. — N 
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log  danger ;  and  the  volnnUiy  aida  of  tl^  G^pidje  and  Ger« 
nana  were  separated  bj  a  long  interval  from  the  standard 
of  the  Christian  general;  .  Ko  sooner  h^  he  e(dlected  hk 
forces,  than  he  sought  and  found  the  enemy  in  the  centre  of 
Frsnoe,  between  Toues  and  Poitiers.  Qis  welkxuiduisted 
march'  was  covered  by  a  range  of  hills,  and  Abderanae  i4>» 
pears  to  have  been  surprised  hj>  his  uneicpected  presenee. 
The  nations  of  A^ia,  Afrioa,  and  Europe^  advanced  with 
equal  ardor  to  m  encounter  which  would  change  the  history 
of  the  world.  In  the  six  first  days  oi  desultory  combat^  the 
horsemea  and  archers  of  the  East  maintained  their  ad- 
vantage: bat  in  the  o]oeer  onset  of  the  seventh  day,  tibe 
Orientals  were  oppressed  by  thei  strength  and  statnie.  of  the 
Germans,  who,  with  stout  hearts  and  iron  hands,"  asserted 
the  civil  and  religious  freedom  of  Aeir  pgsteniy.  The 
epithet  of  Martel,  the  Mammer^f  which  has  been  added  to  the 
name,  of  Charles^  is  expressive  of  hi^  weighty  and  irfesistible 
strikes :  .  the  valor  of  Eudei  was  excited  by  resentment 
and  emulation ;  and  t^eir  compaDiona,  in.  the  eye  <rfl  histoiyi 
are  the  true  Peers  and  Paladins  of  French  ebivalry.  After  a 
bloody  fields  ia  which  Abdecame  was  daiiiy  the  Saiacensyio 
the  close  of  the  evening,,  retired  to  their  camp*  In  the  dis- 
order and  despur  of  the  night,  the  various  tribes  of  Yemen 
and  Damascus,  of  Africa  .and  Sptun,  were  provoked  to  tarn 
their  arms  against  each  other:  the  remains  of  their  host  wera 
suddenly  dissolved^  and  each,  emir  consulted  liis  safety  by  a 
hasty  and  separate  retreat  At  the  dawn  of  day«  the.  still- 
ness of  a  hostile  camp  was  suspected-  by  the  t  victorious 
(DhristiaQS :  on  the  rqxurt  of  their .  spies, .  they  •  ventured  to 
e^ore  the  riches  of  the  vacant  tukts;  but  if  we  ejeeptisome 
celebrated  relics,  a  small  portion  of  the  spoil  was  restored 
to  the  innocent  and  lawful  owners.  The  joyful  tidings  wei^ 
soon  diffused  over  the  Catholic,  world,  and  tixe  monks  ^  Italy 
eould  affirm  and  believe  that  three  hundred  and  fifty,  or  three 
hundred  and  seventy-five,  thousand  of  the  Mahometans  had 
been  crushed  by  thehamoier  of  Charles,"  wlule  no  more 

Grem  Anstnte  nieiiibruruiii  pre'-emiiieotilt  validA,  et  gens  G^mums 
•orde  et  Gorpore  prastantiBsitiui,  quasi  in  ictil  ocidi,  manA  fcrrel,  vi 
peetore  udiio,  Arabes  extinxenmt,  (Eoderic  Toletan.  c  ziv.) 

*^  These  nnmbera  are  stated  by  Paul  Wiurnefrid,  the  deaooo  of 
Ayiltta,  (de  Oestis  Langobard.  L  tl  p.  921,  edit  Orot,)  and  AnaM- 
laaiua,  the  hbrariaa  of  the  Roman  chmrdi,  (ia  Yit  Gregorii  U,)  whs 
leUs  a  miraculous  story  of  three  consecrated  sponger,  whidi  rendeasa 
kivulnerable  the  French  soldiers,  among  whom  tliey  had  been  shared 
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titan  fifteen  hundred  CSiristianft  were  slain  in  the  i^  of 
Tours.  But  this  incredible  tale  is  suffidently  disproveil  by  the 
cautron  of  the  French  general',  who  apprehended  the  snares  and 
aeddents  of  a  pursuit,  and  disinissed  his  German  allies  to  their 
native  forests.  The  inactivity  of  a  conqueror  betrays  tiie  loss 
of  strength  and  blobd/and  the  most  cruel  execution  is  inflicted, 
not  in  the  ranks  of  battle,  but  on  the  backs  of  a  flying  enemy 
Yet  the  victory  of  the  Franks  was^  complete  and  final  ^  Aqui«, 
tain  was  recovered*  by  the  arms  of  £ud^ ;  the  Arabft  never  re* 
sumed  the  conquest  of  Gaul,  and  they  were  soon  driven  beyond 
the '  Pynenees  by  Charles  Martel  and  his  valiant  race."  It 
might  have  been  expected  that  the  savior  of  Christendom  would 
have  been  canonic,  or  at  least  applauded,  by  the  gratitude  of 
the  clergy;  who  are  indebted  to  his  sword  for  their  present  ex^ 
istence^  But  in  the  ipublic  distress,  the  mayor  of  the  palace 
had  ,been  compelled  to  apply  the  riches,  or  at  least  the  revenues^ 
of  t^  bishops  and  abbots,  to  the  reU^  of  the  state  and  the  re- 
ward of  the  soldiers.  His  merits  were  forgotten,  his  sacrilege 
akme  was  remembered,,  and,  ia  «n  epistle  t6>  a  Carlovingian 
prince,  a  Gallic  synod  presumes  to  declare  that  his  ancestor  was 
damned ;  that  on  the  opening  of  his  tomb,  the  spectators  were 
aflr^hted  by  a  smell  of  fire  and  the  aspect  of  a  horrid  dragon ; 
and  th^  a  saint  of  the  tiknes  waa  indulged  VFitb  a  pleasant  vis^ 
ion  of  the  soul  and  body  of  Charles  Martel,  burning,  to  all 
eternity,  in  the  abyss  of  hell.*^  r^^y 

The  loss  of  an  arrays  or.  a  province,  in  the  Western  world, 
was  less  painful  to  the  court  of  Damascus,  than  the  rise  and 
pft^ess  ol  a  domestic  competitor  £xoept  among  ^he  Syr^ 
ians,  the  caliph  of  the  liotise  of  Ommiyah  had  never  been 
the  objects^  of  the  public  favor.    The  life  of  Mahomet  record 

It  should  seem,  that  in  his  letters  to  the  pope,  Eudes  usurped  the  honoi 
of  the  victorj,  from'^idi  he  is  diastisea  by  the  French  annalists,  who, 
with  equal  jfalsehood,  accuse  hioi  of  inviting  the  Saracens.  ■* 

"  Na,rbonne,  and  the  rest  of  Septimania,  was  recovered  by  Pepin, 
the  son  of  Charles  Martel,  A.  D.  15^,  (Pagi,  Critica,  torn.  iii.  p.  800.) 
Thirty-seyen  years  afterwards,  it  was  pillaged  by  a  sudden  inroad  of 
the  Arabs,  who  employed  the  captives  in  the  construction  of  the  mosch 
of  Cordova,  (De  Guignes,  Hist  des  Huns,  torn.  I  p.  854.) 

'*  This  pastoral  letter,  addressed  to  Lerwis  the  (Germanic,  the  grand* 
eon  of  Charlemagne,  and  most  probably  composed  by  the  pen  of  1h« 
artful'^ncmar,  is  dated  in  the  year  858,  and  agnedby  the  bishops  of 
the  protiriees  of  Rheims  and  Rouen,  (Baronius;  Annal.  Eccl^s.  A.  D 
741.  Fleury,  Hist.  Eocles.  torn.  x.  p.  514—516.)  Yet  Baroniut 
iumsclf,  and  the  French  critics,  reject  with  contempt  this  epi6ro|Uil 
AetioD. 
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ed  their  perseverance  in  idolatry  and  rebellion  :  their  conver* 
sion  had  been  reluctant,  their  elevation  irregular  and  factious, 
and  their  throne  was  cemented  with  the  most  holy  and  nobk 
blood  of  Arabia.  The  best  of  their,  race,  the  pious  Omar, 
was  dissatisfied  with  his  own  tide :  their  personal  virtues  were 
insufficient  to  justify  a  departure  from  the  order  of  succes- 
sion;  and  the  eyes  and  wishes  of  the  faithful  were:  turned 
towards  the  line  of  Hashem,  and  the  kindred  of  the  apostle 
of  (rod.  Of  these  the  Fatimites  were  either  rash  or .  pusillani- 
mous; but  the  descendants  of  Abbas  cherished,  with  courage 
and  discretion,  the  hopes  of  their  rising  fortunes.  From  an 
obscure  residence  in  Syria,  they  secretly  despatched '  their 
flints  and  misisioh^ries,  who  preached  in  the  Eastern  prov- 
inces their  hereditary  indefeasible  right ;  and  Mohammed,  the 
son  of  Ali,  the  son  of  Abdallah,  the  son  of  Abbas,  the  uncle 
of  the  prophet,  gave  audience  to  the  deputies  of  Chorasan,  and 
accepted  their  free  gifl  of  four  hundred  thousand  pieces  of 
gold.  After  the  death  of  Mohammed,  the  oath  of  allegiance 
was  administered  in  the  name  of  his  son  Ibrahim  to  a  numer- 
ous band  of  votaries,  who  expected  only  a  signal  and  a  leader ; 
and  the  governor  of  Chorasan  continued  to  deplore  his  fruit- 
less admonitions  and  the  deadly  slumber  of  the  caliphs  of 
Damascus,  till  he  himself,  with  all  his  adherents,  was  driven 
from  the  city  and  palace  of  Meru,  by  the  rebellious  arms 
of  Abu  Moslem."  That  maker  of  kings,  the  author,  as 
he  is  named,  of  the  call  of  the  Abbassides,  was  at  length 
rewarded  for  his  presumption  of  merit  with  the  usual  grati- 
tude of  courts.  A  mean,  perhaps  a  foreign,  extraction  could 
not  repress  the  aspiring  energy  of  Abu  Moslem.  Jealous  of 
his  wives,  liberal  of  his  wealth,  prodigal  of  his  own  blood 
and  of  that  of  others,  he  could  boast  with  pleasure,  and 
possibly  with  truth,  that  he  had  destroyed  six  hundred  thou- 
sand of  his  enemies ;  and  such  was  the  intrepid  gravity  of 
his  mind  and  countenance,  that  he  was  never  seen  to  smile 
except  on  a  day  of  battle.  In  the  visible  sepiaration  of  par- 
ties, the  green  was  consecrated  to  the  Fatimites ;  the  Ommia- 
des  were  distinguished  by  the  white ;  and  the  hlacJe,  as  the 

'*  The  steed  and  the  saddle  which  had  carried  aDV  of  his  wives 
were  instanUj  killed  or  bomt,  lest  they  should  afterwards  be  mounted 
by  a  male.  Twelve  hundred  mules  or  camels  were  required  for  his 
kitchen  fiuniture;  and  the  daily  consumption  amounted  to  three 
thousand  cakes,  a  hundred  sheep,  besides  oxen,  poultry,  Ao,  (Abul 
pharagius,  Hist  Dynast  p^  140.) 
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moftt  adverse,  was  naturally  adopted  by  the  Abbassidei. 
Tbeir  turbans  and  garments  were  stained  with  that  gloomy 
color:  twob' lack  standards,  on  pike  staves  nine  cubits  long, 
were  borne  alofb  in  the  van  of  Abu  Moslem ;  and  their  alle- 
gorical names  of  the  night  and  the  shadow  obscurely  repre« 
vented  the  indissoluble  union  and  perpetual  succession  of 
the  line  of  Hashem.  From  the  Indus  to  the  Euphrates,  the 
East  was  convulsed  by  the  quarrel  of  the  white  and  the  Uack 
(actions  :  the  Abbassides  were  most  frequently  victorious; 
but  their  public  success  was  clouded  by  the  personal  misfor- 
tune of  their  chief.  The  court  of  Damascus,  awakening 
from  a  long  slumber,  resolved  to  prevent  the  pilgrimage  of 
Mecca,  which  Ibrahim  had  undertaken  with  a  splendid  reti- 
nue, to  recommend  himself  at  once  to  the  fiivor  of  the 
prophet  and  of  the  people.  A  detachment  of  cavalry  inte^ 
cepted  his  march  and  arrested  his  person;  and  the  unhappy 
Ibrahim,  snatched  away  from  the  promise  of  untasted  royalty, 
expired  ^  in  iron'  fetters  in  the  dungeons  of  Haran.  11]% 
two  younger  brothers,  Saffith  *  and  Almansor,  eluded  the 
search  of  the  tyrant,  and  lay  concealed  at  Cufa,  till  the  zeal 
of  the  people  and  the  approach  of  his  Eastern  friends  allowed 
them  to  expose  their  persons  to  the  impatient  public.  On 
Friday,  in  the  dress  of  a  caliph,  in  the  colors  of  the  sect, 
Saffah  proceeded  with  religious  and  military  pomp  to  the 
mosch  :  ascending  the  pulpit^  he  prayed  and  preached  as  the 
lawful  successor  of  Mahomet;  and  after  his  departure,  his 
kinsmen  bound  a  willing  people  by  an  oath  of  fidelity.  But 
it  was  on  the.  banks  of  the  Zab,  and  not  in  the  mosch  of  Cufa, 
that  this  important  controversy  was  determined.  Every  ad- 
vantage appeared  to  be  on  the  side  of  the  white  faction :  the 
authority  of  established  government ;  an  army  of  a  hundred 
and  twenty  thousand  soldiers,  against  a  sixth  part  of  that  num- 
ber ;  and  the  presence  and  merit  of  the  caliph  Mervan,  the 
fourteenth  and  last  of  the  house  of  Ommiyah.  Before  his 
accession  to  the  throne,  he  had  deserved,  by  his  Georgian 
war&re,  the  honorable  epithet  of  the  ass  of  Mesopotamia ;  ** 

«  **  Al  ffemar.  He  had  been  governor  of  Mesopotamia,  and  tbe 
Arabic  proverb  praises  the  courage  of  that  warlike  breed  of  asete  who 
never  fly  from  an  enemy.    The  smname  of  Mervan  may  justify  the 


*  He  is  called  Abdallah  or  Abul  Abbas  in  the  Tarilch  Tebry.  Prioa 
nJL  I  p.  600.  Saffah '  or  Saffaah  (the  Sangtiinary )  was  a  name  which  hi 
aoqaired  after  bis  bloody  mign,  (vol  ii.  p.  1.)  ->M. 
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and  he  might  have  been  ranked  amongst  the  gieatest  prinoesy 
had  not,  says  Abulieda,  the  eternal  order  decreed  that  mo- 
ment for  the  ruin  of  his  fJEiroily ;  a  decree  against  "vihich  all 
human  fortitude  and  prudence  must  struggle  in  vain.  The 
orders  of  Mervan  were  mistaken,  or  disob^ed :  the  return 
of  his  horse,  from  which  he  had  dismounted  on  a  necessary 
occasion,  impressed  the  belief  of  his  death;  and  the  enthu* 
Btasm  of  the  black  squadrons  was  ablj  conducted  by  Ah- 
daUah,  the  uncle  of  his  competitor.  After  an  irretrievable 
defeat,  the  caliph  escaped  to  Mosul;  but  the  colors  of  the 
Abbassides  were  displayed  from  the  rampart ;  he  suddenly 
repassed  the  Tigris,  cast  a  melancholy  look  on  his  palactel  of 
Haran,  crossed  the  Euphrates,  abandoned  the  fortifications  of 
Damascus,  and,  without  halting  in  Palestine,  pitched  his.  last 
and  fatal  camp  at  Busir,  on  the  banks  of  the  Nile.*^ .  His 
speed  was  urged  by  the  incessant  diligence  of  Abdallah, 
who  in  every  step  of  the  pursuit  acquired  strength  and  rep- 
utation: the  remains  of  the  white  faction  were  finally  van^ 
quished  in  Egypt ;  and  the  lance,  which  terminated  the  life 
and  anxiety  of  Mervan,  was  not  less  welcome  perhaps  to  the 
unfortunate  than  to  the  victorious  chief.  The  merciless  inr 
quisition  of  the  conqueror  eradicated  the  most  distant  branches 
of  the  hostile  race :  their  bones  were  scattered,  their  mem- 
ory was  accursed,  and  the  martyrdom  of  Hossein  was  abun- 
dantly revenged  on  the  posterity  of  his  tyrants.  Fourscore 
of  the  Ommiades,  who  had  yielded  to  the  faith  or  clemency 

comparison  of  Homer,  (Iliad,  A,  bh^^  &^)  and  both  will  silence  the 
moderns,  who  consider  the  ass  as  a  stupid  and  ignoble  emblem, 
fD'Herbelot,  Bibliot  Orient  p.  668.) 

"  Pour  several  places,  all  in  £g7pt»  bore  the  name  of  Busir,  or 
.iBusiris,  so  fi&mous  in  Greek  fable.  The  first,  where  Meryan  was  slain 
was  to  the  west  of  the  Nile,  in  the  province  of  Fium,  or  Arsinoe ;  th«» 
isecond  in  the  Delta,  in  the  Sebennytic  nome;  the  third  near  the 
pyramids ;  the  fourth,  which  was  destroyed  by  Diodesian,  (see  above, 
vol.  il  p.  180,)  in  the  Thebais.  I  shall  here  transcribe  a  note  of  the 
learned  and  orthodox  Michaelis :  Videntur  in  pluribus  iEgypti  superioris 
urbihris  Busiri  Ooptoque  arma  sumpsisse  Christiani,  libertatemquo  de 
religione  sentiendi  defendisse,  sed  '  succubuisse  quo  in  bello  Ooptus 
et  Busiris  diruta,  et  circa  Esnam  magna  strages  edita.  B^um  nar* 
rent  sed  causam  belli  ignorant  scriptcH'es  Byzantini,  alioqui  Coptum  et 
Busijrim  Qon  rebellasse  dicturi,  sed  causam  Christianorum  suscepturi, 
(Not.  211,  p.  100.)  For  the  geography  of  the  four  Busirs,  see  Abul- 
feda,  (Descript  ^ypt  p.  9,  vers.  Michaelis,  dottings,  1776,  in  4to.,) 
Ilidmelis,^  (Not.  122—127,  p.  68—63,)  and  D'Anville,  (M6moire  vm 
I'Egypte,  p.  86,  147,  206,) 
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of  lii^r  foes^  w^re  invited  td  a  banquet  at  Damascus.  Hm 
laws  ol  hospitidity  were  violated  by  a  promiscuous  massacre : 
the  boanlwaB  spread  over  their- Men  bodies;  and  the  festivity 
of  the  guests  was  enlivened  by  the  music  of  their  dying  groans. 
By  the  isventof  the  civil  war,  the  djmasty  of  the  AblMssides 
was  firmly  establ^hed ;  but  the  Christians  only  could  tri- 
umph in  Uie  mutual  hatred  and  common  loss  of  the  disciplei 
of  Mah^miet** 

Yet  the  thousands  who  were  swept  away  by  the  sword  of 
war  might  have  been  speedily  retrieved  in  the  succeeding 
getieration,  if  the  consequences  of  the  -  revolution  had  not 
tended  to  dissolve  the  power  and  unity  of  the  empire  of 
the  Saraeens*  In  the  proscription  of  the  Ommiades,  a  royal* 
youtb  of  the  name  of  Abdalrahman  alone  escaped  the  rage 
of  his  enemies,  who  hunted  the  wand^ng  exile  from  ^e 
banks  of  the-  Euphrates  to  U^e  valleys  of  Mount  Atlas.  His 
presence  in  the  neighborhood  of  Spain  revived  the  zeal  of 
the  white  Action.  The  name  and  cause  of  the  Abbassides 
had  been  first  vindicated  by  the  Persians  :  the  West  had  been 
pure  from  dvii  arms;  and  the  servants  of  the  abdicated 
&mily  still  held,  by  a  precarious  tenure,  the  inheritance  of 
their  lands  and  the  offices  of  government.  Stroi^ly  prompted 
by  gratitude,  indignation,  and  fear,  they  inwted  the  grandson 
of  &e  caliph  Hiashem  to  ascend  tbe  throne  of  his  ancestors ; 
and^  in  his  desperate  condition^  the  extremes  of  rashness  and 
prudence  were  almost  the  same.  The  acclamations  of  the 
people  saluted  his  landing  on  the  coast  of  Andalusia :  and^ 
after  a  successful  stru^le,  Abdalrahman  established  the 
throne  of  Cordova,  and  was  the  &ther  of  the  Ommiades  of 
Spain,  who  reigned  above  two  hundred  and  fifty  years  from 
the  Atlantic  to  the  Pyrenees.''  He  slew  in  battle  a  lieuten- 
ant of  the  Abbassides,  who  had  invaded  his  dominions  with  a 
fleet  and  army :  the  head  of  Ala,  in  salt  and  camphire,  was 

••  See  Abulfoda,  (AnnaL  Moslem,  p.  186^146,)  Eutychius,  (AnnaL 
torn.  ii.  p.  392,  vers.  Pocock,)  Elmacm,  (Hist.  Saracen,  p.  109 — 121,) 
Abulphfutigius,  (Hist.  Dynast,  p.  184 — 140,)  Roderic  of  Toledo,  (Hist. 
Arabum,  c.  xviii.  p.  88,)  Theophanes„  (Chronograph,  p.  856,  857, 
who  speaks  of  the  Abbassides  under  the  names  of  XcdpavcEyrai  and 
Mavpo^4$pai,)  and  the  Bibliothdque  of  D'Herbelot,  in  the  articles  Om- 
miades, AbbMHdeSf  McBTvan,  Ibrahim,  Saffahy  Abou  Moslem. 

"  For  the  revolution  of  Spain,  consult  .Roderic  of  Toledo,  (a  xviii. 
1^  S4,  <&c.;)  the  Bibliotheca  Arabico-Hispana,  (torn.  IL  p.  80, 198,)  and 
Cftfdonne,  (Hbt.  de  rAiriquo  et  de  TEspagne,  torn.  I  p.  180-*19t.  200^ 
«^2,  888,  4(0.) 
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suspended  by  a  daring  messenger  before  the  palace  of  Meocil  -, 
and  the  caliph  Almansor  rejoiced  in  his  safety,  that  he  wad 
removed  by  seas  and  lands  from  such  a  formidable  adversary. 
Their  mutual  designs  or  declarations  of  offensive,  war  evapo- 
rated without  effect;  but  instead  of  opening  a  door  to  the 
conquest  of  Europe,  Spain  was  dissevered  from  the  trunk  of 
the  monarchy,  engaged  in  perpetual  hostility  with  the  East^ 
and  inclined  to  peace  and  friendship  with  the  Christian  sove- 
reigns  of  Constantinople  and  France.  The  example  of  the 
Ommiades  was  imitated  by  the  real  or  fictitious  progeny  of 
Ali,  the  Edrissites  of  Mauritania,,  and  the  more  powerful 
Fatimites  of  Africa  and  Egypt  In  the  tenth  century,  the 
chair  of  Mahomet  was  disputed  by  three  calif^s  or  command- 
era  of  the  &ithful,  who.  reined  at  Bagdad,  Cairoan,  and 
Cordova,  excomniunicating  each  other,  and  agreed  only  in  a 
principle  of  discord,  that  a  sectary  is  more  odious  and  criminal 
than  an  unbeliever/* 

Mecca  was  the  patrimony  of  the  line  of  Hashem,  yet  the 
Abbassides  were  never  tempted  to  reside  either  in  the  birth- 
place or  the  city  of  the  prophet  Damascus  was  disgraced 
by  the  choice,  and  polluted  with  the  blood,  of  the  Ommiades ; 
and*  after  some  hesitation,  Almansor,  the  brother  and  suooes- 
Bor  of  Saffah,  had  the  foundations  of  Bagdad,^^  the  Imperial 
seat  of  his  posterity  during  a  reign  of  ^ve  hundred  years/' 

*^  I  shall  not  stop  to  refate  the  strange  errors  and  fancies  of  Sir 
William  Temple  (his  Works,  vol  iil  p.  871 — 8*74,  octavo  editioo)  and 
Voltaire  YHistoire  G6n6rale,  c.  zzyiii  torn,  il  p.  124,  126,  edition  de 
Lausanne)  oonccmiDg  the  division  of  the  Saracen  empire.  The 
mistakes  of  Voltaire  proceeded  from  the  want  of  knowledge  or  re- 
flection ;  but  Sir  William  was  deceived  by  a  Spanish  impostor,  who 
has  framed  an  apocryphal  history  of  the  conquest  of  Spain  by  the 
Arabs. 

**  The  geographer  D'Anville,  (l*Euphrate  et  le  Tigre,  p.  121—123,) 
and  the  Orientalist  D'Herbelol^  (BibUoth^que,  p.  167,  168,)  may  suf 
fice  for  the  knowledge  of  Bagdad.  Our  travellers,  Pietro  della  Valle, 
(tom.  i.  p.  688—698,)  Tavermer,  (tom.  I  p.  230—238,)  Thevenot^  (par< 
ii.  p.  209 — 212,)  Otter,  (tom  i.  p.  162 — 168,)  and  Niebuhr,  (Voyage  en 
Arabic,  tom.  ii.  p.  289—271,)  nave  seen  only  its  decay  ;  and  the  Nu* 
bian  geo^apher,  (p.  204,)  and  the  travelling  Jew,  Benjamin  of  Tuleda 
(Iticerarium,  p.  112 — 123,  a  Const.  TEmpereur,  apud  Elzevir,  1633,) 
are  the  only  writers  of  my  acquaintance,  who  have  known  Bagdad  ua 
der  the  reign  of  the  Abbassides. 

**  The  foundations  of  Bagdad  were  laid  A  H.  145,  A.D.  761 
Mosiasem,  the  last  of  the  Abbassides,  was  taken  and  put  to  death  Ii 
the  Tartars,  A.  H.  656,  A.  D.  1268,  the  20th  of  February. 
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The  chosen  s^t  is  on  the  eastern  bank  of  the  Tigris,  abont 
fifteen  miles  above  the  ruins  of  Modain :  the  double  wall  was 
of  a  circular  form;  and  such  was  the  rapid  increase  of  a 
capital,  now  dwindled  to  a  provincial  town,  that  the  funeral 
of  a  popular  saint  mi^ht  be  attended  by  eight  hundred  thou- 
sand men  and  sixty  ttiousand  women  of  Bagdad  and  the  adia- 
cent  villages.  In  this  city  of  peace  **  amidst  the  riches  of  the 
East,  th^  Abbassides  soon  disdained  the  abstinence  and  fru- 
gality of  the  first  caliphs,  and  aspired  to  emulate  the  mag- 
nifioenoe  of  the  Persian  kings.  After  his  wars  and  buildings, 
Almansor  left  behind  him  m  gold  and  silver  about  thirty  mil- 
lions sterling  :^^  and  this  treasure  was  exhausted  in  a  few 
years  by  the  vices  or  virtues  of  his  children.  His  son  Ma- 
hadi,  in  a  single  pilgrimage  to  Mecca,  expended  six  millions 
of  dinats  of  gold,  A  pious  and  charitable  motive  may  sanctify 
the  foundation  of  cisterns  and  caravanseras,  which  he  distrib- 
uted along  a  measured  road  of  seven  hundred  miles ;  but  his 
train  of  camels,  laden  with  snow,  could  serve  only  to  astonish 
the  natives  of  Arabia,  and  to  refresh  the  fruits  and  liquors  of 
the  royal  banquet.**'  The  courtiers  would  surely  praise  the 
liberality  of  his  grandson  Almamon,  who  gave  away  four 
fifths  of  the  income  of  a  province,  a  sum  of  two  millions  four 
hundred  thousand  gold  dinars,  before  he  drew  his  foot  from 
the  stirrup.  At  the  nuptials  of  the  same  prince,  a  thousand 
pearls  of  the  largest  size  were  showered  on  the  head  of  the 
bride,*'   and  a  lottery  of  lands  and  houses  displayed  the 

**  Medinat  al  Salem,  Dar  a!  Salem.  TJrbs  pads,  or,  aa  it  is  more 
neatly  oompounded  by  the  Byzantine  writers,  Etpriw&mhfj ,  (Irenopo- 
lia.)  There  is  some  dispute  ooDcerning  the  etymology  of  Bagdad,  l>at 
the  first  syllable  is  allowed  to  signify  a  garden  in  the  Persian  tongue  ; 
the  garden  of  Dad,'  a  Christian  hermit,  whose  cell  bad  been  the  only 
habitation  on  the  spot 

'  **  Reliquit  in  serario  sezcenties  millies  mille  stateres.  et  quater  et 
Ticies  miliies  mille  aureos  anreos.  Elmacin,  Hist  Saracen,  p.  126.  I 
have  reckoned  the  gold  pieces  at  eight  shillings,  and  the  proportion  to 
the  silver  as  twelve  to  one;  -  But  I  will  never  answer  for  the  numbers 
of  Erpenios ;  and  ^e  Latins  are  scarcely  above  the  savages  in  the  lan< 
guage  of  arithmetic. 

**  IVHerbelot,  p.  530.  Abulfeda,  p.  164.  Nivem  Meocam  appor 
tivit,  rem  ibi  aut  nunquam  aut  rarissime  visam. 

**  Abulfeda  (p.  184, 189)  describes  the  splendor  and  liberaliiy  ol 
A  tmamon.    Milton  has  fdlnded  to  this  Oriental  custom : — 
Or  where  the  gorgeous  East,  with  richest  hand, 
Showen  on  her  kings  Barbaric  pearls  and  gold. 
I  faive  used  the  modem  word  Icitery  to  express  the  Mxtrilia  ol  the 
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capricious  bounij  of  fortmie.  The  glories  of  the  court  ^ 
bnghtened,  rather  thaa  impaired,  in  the  decline  of  the  em* 
pire^  and  a  Greek  ambassador  might  admire,  x>r  pity,  the 
magnifioenee  of  the  feeble  Moctader.  ^^The  caliph's  whole 
army,"  says  the  historian  Abulfeda,  "both  ho»e  and  foot, 
was  under  arms,  which  together  made  a  body  of  one  hundred 
and  sixty  thousand  men.  His  state  oflScers,  the  faxrorite 
slares,  stood  near  him  in  splendid  apparel,  their  belts  glitter^ 
ing  wiUi  gold  and  gems.  Near  them  were  seven  thousand 
eunuchs,  four  thousand  of  them  white,  the  remainder  black. 
The  port^^  or  door-keepers  were  in  number  seven  hundred. 
Barges  and  boats,  with  the  most  superb  decorations^  were  seen 
swimming  upon  the  Tigris.  Nor  was  the  palace  itself  less 
splendid,  in  which  were  hung  up  tbirty*«ight  thouaaud  pieces 
of  tapestry,  twelve  thousand  five  hundred  of  whidbL  were  of 
silk  embroidered  with  gold.  The  ofurpets  on  the  foor  were 
twenty-two  thousand.  A  hundred  lions  were  brought  out, 
with  a  keeper  to  each  lion.^^  Among  the  other  spectacles 
of  rare  and  stupendous  luxury  was  a  tree  of  gold  r  and  silver 
spreading  into  eighteen  large  branches,  on  which,  and  on  the* 
lesser  boughs,  sat  a  variety  of  birds  made  of  the  same  predous 
metals,  as  well  as  the  leaves  of  the  tree.  While  the  ma« 
ehinery  affected  spontaneous  motions,  the  several  birds  war- 
bled their  natural  harmony.  Through  this  scene  of  magnifi^ 
cence,  the  Greek  ambassador  was  led  by  the  vizier  to  the  foot 
of  the  caliph's  throne."**  In  the  West,  the  Ommiades  oi 
Spain  supported,  with  equal  pomp,  the  title  of  commander 
of  the  faiUiful.  Three  miles  from  Cordova,  in  honcnr  of  his 
favorite  sultana,  the  third  and  greatest  of  the  Abdalrahmans 
constructed  the  city,  palace,  and  gardens  of  Zebra.  Twenty- 
tive  years,  and  above  three  millions  sterling,  were  employed 
by  the  founder :  his  liberal  taste  invited  the  artists  of  Con- 
stantinople, the  most  skilful  sculptors  and  architects  of  the 

Boman  emperors,  which  entitled  to  some  prize  the  person  who  caught 
them,  as  they  were  thrown  among  the  crowd. 

*^  When  Bell  of  Antermony  (Travelfi,  voL  I  p.  99)  aooompanied 
the  Russian  ambassador  to  the  audience  of  the  unfortunate  Shah 
Hussein  of  Persia,  two  lions  were  introduced,  to  denote  the  power  of 
the  king  over  the  fiercest  «Miimftla, 

*•  Abulfeda,  p,  237.    D'Herbelot,  p.  590.    This  embassy  was  re-  , 
eeived  at  Bagdad,  A  H.  806,  A.  D.  917.    In  the  passage  of  AbulfedSi 
I  have  used,  with  some  yariationa,  the  Englisn  translation  of  th« 
learned  and  amiable  Mr.  Harris  of  Salisbury,  (Philological  EnqulnM 
H.  8«8,  861) 
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age;  and  the  ouildiiigs  were  sustained  or  adorned  by  twelve 
handled  oolatmis  of  l^aaish  and  Afiioan,  of  Greek  and  Ital^ 
ian  marble.  The  hall  of  audienoe  was  incmsted  with  goid 
and  pe»ls,  and  a  great  bifasin  in  the  oentre  was  surrounded 
with  the  curious  and  costly  figures  of  birds  and  quadrupeds. 
In  a  lody  pavilion  of  the  gwdebs,  one  of  these  basins  and 
fimntanis,  so  delightful  in  a  sultry  climate,  was  replenished 
not  with  water,  but  with  the  purest  quiekcolrer.  The  seraglio 
of  Ab^kfthman,  his  indres,  concubines,  and  black  eunuehs, 
amounted  to  six  thousand  three  hundred  persons :  and  he  was 
attended  to  the  field  by  a*  guard  of  twelve  thousand  horsey 
whose'belts  and  cimeters  were  studded  with  gold.^ 

In  a  private  condition,  our  desires  are  perpetually  repressed 
by  poverty  and  subordination;  but  the  lives  and  •labors  of 
miUiens  are  devoted  to  the  service  of  a  despotic  prince,  whose 
laws  are  blindly  ob^^d,  and  whose  wishes  are  instantly  grat- 
ified. Our  imagination  is  daezled  by  the  splendid  picture; 
and  whatever  may  be  the  cool  dictates  of  reason,  there  are 
few  among  i»  who  would  obstinately  refuse  a  trial  of  the 
oomforts  and  the  cares  of  royalty.  It  may  therefore  be  of 
some  use  to  borrow  the  ezperieiice  of  the  same  Abdahrafaman, 
whose  magnificence'  has  perhaps  excited  our  admiration  and 
envy,  and  to  transcribe  an  authentic  mem<»ial'  which  was 
found  in  the  closet  of  the  deceased  caliph.  ^'I  have  now 
reigned  above  fifty  years  in  victory  w  peace ;  beloved  by  mr 
suUeets,  dreaded  by  my  enemies,  and  respected  by  my  allies. 
Riches  and  honors,  power  and  pleasure,  have  waited  on  my 
call,  nor  does  any  earthly  blessing  s^pear  to  have  been  want- 
ing to  my 'felicity.  In  this  situation,  I  have  diligently  num- 
bered the  days  of' pure  and  genuine  happiness  which  have 
fallen  to  my  lot :  they  amount  to  fourteen  : — O  man1<  place 
not  thy  confidence  in  this  present  world!"**    The  luxury  of 

**  Cardmine,  Histoire  de  FAfrique  et  de  VEepagae;  torn,  i.  p.  830*— 
S36.  A  jn«t  idea  of  the  taste  aod  arehitectare  of  the  AjabiaiM  of 
Spain  may  be  conceived  from  the  description  and  plates  of  the 
Alhambra  of  Grenada^  (Swinburne*8  Travels,  p.  171 — 188.) 

^  Cardonne.  torn.  I  p.  329,  830.  This  confession,  the  comphurits 
of  Solemon  of  the  vanity  of  thk  world,  (read  Prior's  verboso  but 
eloquent  poem,)  and  the  happy  ten  days  of  the  emperor  S^hed, 
(Rambler,  Na  204,  206^  will  be  trimnpliantly  quoted  \>y  the  detrac- 
tora  of  human' life.  Their  expectations  are  commonly  immoderate, 
their  estimates  are  seldom  impartial  If  I  may  speak  of  myself,  (the 
oal^  person  of  whom  I  can  speak  with  certainty,)  my  happy  hours 
have  iar  exceeded,  and  far  exceed,  the  scanty  numbers  of  the  caliph 
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die  caliphs,  so  usieless  to  their  private  happiness,  relaxed  tiM 
nerres,  and  terminated  the  progress^  of  the  Arabian. empire. 
Temporal  and  spiritual  conquest  bad  been  the  sole  occupation 
of  the  first  successors  of  Mahomet ;  and  after  supplying  them- 
selves with  the  necessaries  of  life,  the  whole  revenue  was 
scrupulously  devoteil  to  that  salutary  work.  The  Abbassideft 
were  impoverished  by  the  multitude  of:  their  wants,  and  theii 
contempt  of  oeconomy.  Instead  of  pursuing  the  great  object 
of  ambition,  their  leisure,  their  affections,  the  powers  of  their 
mind,  were  diverted  by  pomp  and  pleasure :  the  rewards  of 
valor  were  embezzled  by  women  and  eunuchs^  and  the  royal 
camp  was  encumbered  by  the  luxuiy  of  the  palace.  A  sim- 
ilar temper  was  diffused  among  the  subjects  of  the  caliph. 
Their  stern  enthusiasm  was  softened  by  time  and  prosperity . 
they  sought  riches  in  the  occupations  of  industry,  feme  in  the 
pursuits  of  literature,  and  happiness  in  the  tranquillity  of  do- 
mestic life.  War  was  no  longer  the  passion  of  the  Saracens ; 
and  the  increase  of  pay,  the  r^tition  of  donatives,  were 
insufficient  to  allure  the  posterity  of  those  voluntary  cham- 
pions who  had  crowded  to  the  standard  of  Abub^er  and 
Omar  for  the  hopes  of  spoil  and  of  paradise. 

Under  the  reign  of  the  Ommiades,  the  studies  of  the  Mos- 
lems were  confined  to  the  interpretation  of  the  Koran,  and 
the  eloquence  and  poetry  of  their  native  tongue.  A  people 
ccmtinually  exposed  to  the  dangers  of  the  field  must  esteem 
the  heiUing  powers  of  medicine,  or  rather  of  surgery;  but 
the  starving  physicians  of  Arabia  murmured  a  compkunt  that 
exercise  and  temperance  deprived  them  of  the  greatest  part 
of  their  practice.*^  After  their  civil  and  domestic  wars,  the 
subjects  of  the  Abbassides,  awakening  from  this  mental  leth« 
argy,  ftund  leisure  and  felt  curiosity  for  the  acquisition  of 
profane  science.  This  spirit  was  &st  encouraged  by  t}>« 
caliph  Almansor,  who,  besides  his  knowledge  of  the  Mahout- 
etan  law,  had  applied  himself  with  success  to  the  study  of 
astronomy.  But  when  the  sceptre  devolved  to  Almamon,  Uie 
seventii  of  the  Abbassides,  he  completed  the  designs  of  his 

if  Spain  *  and  I  shall  not  Bcruple  to  add^  that  many  of  them  are  due 
to  thepleasiD^  labor  of  the  present  oompositioo. 

*'  The  Gnfiston  (p.  29)  relates  the  oonyenation  of  Mahomet  and  a 
ptiysician,  (Epistol.  Benaudot.  in  Fabricius,  BibUot  Grsea  torn,  i 
p.  814.)  The  prophet  himself  was  skilled  in  the  art  of  medicine ;  and 
GagDier  (Vie  ae  Mahomet,  tom.  iii  p.  894-~406)  has^iven  an  exiiBd 
•f  the  apliorisms  which  are  eztaot  under  his  name. 
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grand&ther,  and  invited  the  muses  from  their  ancient 
His  ambamdore  at  Constantinople,  his  agents  in*  Armenia, 
Syria,  and  Egypt,  collected  the  volumes  of  Grecian  sdence  s 
at  his  command  they  were  translated  by  the  most  skilfol  in* 
terpreters  into  the  Arabic  language:  his  subjects  were  ex« 
horted  assiduously  to  peruse-  these  instructive  writings ;  and 
tlic  successor  of  Mahomet  assisted  with  pleasure  aind  modesty 
at  the  assemblies  and  disputations  of  the  learned.  ^He  was 
not  ignorant,"  says  Abulpharagius,  ^  that  thty  are  the  elect  of 
God,  his  best  and  most  useful  servants,  whose  lives  are  de- 
voted to  the  improvement  of  their  rational  -  faculties.  The 
mean  ambition  of  the  Chinese  or  the  Turks  may  glory  in  the 
industry  of  their  hands  or  the  indulgence  of  their  brutal 
appetites.  Yet  these  dexterous  artists  must  view,  with  hope- 
less emulation,  the  hexagons  and  pyramids  of  the  cells  of  a 
oeehive :  **  these  fortitudinous  heroes  are  awed  by  the  supe- 
rior fierceness  of  the  lions  and  tigers;  and  in  their  amorous 
enjoyments  they  are  much  inferior  to  the  vigor  of  the  grossest 
and  most  sordid  quadrupeds.  The  teachers  of  wisdom  are 
the  true  luminaries  and  l^islators  of  a  world,  which,  without 
their  aid,  would  again  sink  in  ignorance  and  barbarism."*" 
The  zeal  and  curiosity  of  Almamon  were  imitated  by  suc- 
ceeding princes  of  the  line  of  Abbas:  their  rivals,  the  Fat- 
imites  of  Africa  and  the  Ommiades  of  Spain,  were  the 
patrons  of  the  learned,  as  well  as  the  commanders  of  the 
taithful ;  the  same  royal  prerogative  was  claimed  by  their 
independent  emirs  of  the  provinces;  and  their  emulation  dif- 
fused the  taste  and  the  rewards  of  science  from  Samareand 
and  Bochara  to  Fez  and  Cordova.    The  vizier  of  a  sultan  con- 


*'  See  their  curious  architecture  in  Reaumur  (Hist  des  lueectes, 
torn.  Y.  M^moire  viii.)  These,  hexagons  are  closed  by  a  pyramid; 
the  angles  of  the  three  sides  of  a  smiilar  pyramid,  such  as  would 
accomplish  the  given  end  with  the  smallest  quantity  possible  of  ma> 
terials,  were  determined  by  a  mathematician,  at  109  degrees  26 
minutes  for  the  larger,  70  degrees  84  minutes  for  the  smaller.  The 
Mutual  measure  is  109  degrees  28  minutes,  70  degrees  32  minutes. 
Yot  this  perfect  harmony  raises  the  work  at  the  expense  of  the  artist ; 
the  bees  are  not  masters  of  transcendent  geometry. 

**  Saed  Ebn  Ahmed,  cadhi  of  ToJedo,  who  died  A  H.  462,  a.  D. 
1069,  has  furnished  Abulpharagius  (Dynast  p.  160)  with  this  curious 
passage,  as  well  as  with  tne  text  of  Pooock's  Specimen  Historin  Ara- 
Dum.  A  number  of  literary  anecdotes  of  philosophers,  physicians,  Ac, 
who  have  flourished  under  each  caliph,  form  the  principal  merit  of  tVt 
Dynasties  of  Abidphangiut. 
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secrated  a  9Uin  of  two  kundrod  th(ms$nd  pieces  of  gdd  to  tbo 
foundation  of  a  college,  at  3agdad,  which  he  endowed  with  an 
annual  revenue  of  .^ibeen  thousand  dinara.  The  fraits  of 
instruction  were  communicated^  perh^qw  at  d^rent  times,  to 
six  thousand  disoipies  of  eveiy  degree,  from;  the  son  of  the 
noble- to  that  of  the  mechanic:. -a  sufficient  aUowaaoe  was 
provided  for  the!  indigent  scholars;:  and  the  merit  or  indiistry 
of  the  professors  was-  repaid  with  adequate  stipends  I^ 
every  city ,  the  produotionfr  of  Arabic  literature  were  copied 
and  cpDected  by  the  curiosity  of  the  studious  and  the  vanity 
of  the  rich.  A  private  doctor ,  refused  the  invitation  of  the 
sultan  of  Bochara,  because  the  carriage  of  his  books  would 
haye  required  four  hundred  camels»  The  royal  library  of  the 
Fatimites.  consisted  of  one  hundred  thousand  manuscripts, 
elegantiy  transcribed  and  splendidly  bound,  which  were  lent^ 
without  jealousy  or  avarice,  to  the  students  c^  Cairo.  Yet 
this  collection  qaust  appear  moderate,  if  wa  can  believe  that 
the  Ommiades  of  Spain  had  formed  a  library  of  six  hundred 
thousand  volumes,  forty-four  of  which  yr&te  employed*  in  the 
mere  catalogue.  Their  capital,  Cordova,  with  the  a^^aeent 
towns  of  Malaga,  Almeria,  and  Murcia,  had  given  .birth  to 
more  than  three  hundred  writers,  and  above  seventy  public 
libraries  were  opened  in  the  cities  of  the  Andalusian  king- 
dom. The  age  of  Arabian  learning  continued  about  ^vq 
hundred  years,  till  the  great  eruption  of  the  Moguls,  and  was 
coeval  with  the  darkest  and  most  slothful  period  of  European 
annals ;  but  since  the  sun  of  science  has  arisen  in  tike  West, 
it  should  seem  that  the  Oriental  studies  have  languished  and 
declined.** 

In  the  libraries  of  the  Arabians,  as  in  those  of  Europe,  the 
far  greater  part  of  the  innumerable  volumes  were  possessed 
unJy  of  local  value  or  imaginary  merit**  The  shelves  were 
crowded  with  orators  and  poets,  whose  style  was  adapted  to 


*^  These  literarr  aneodotes  are  borrowed  from  the  Bibliotheca 
Arabico-HiBpana,  (torn.  11  p.  S8,  '71,  201,  202,)  Leo  Africanus,  (de 
Arab.  Medicis  et  Philosophu,  in  Fabric.  Bibliot.  Graec  torn.  ziii.  p. 
£59 — 298,  particularly  p.  2*74,)  and  Renaudot,  (Hist  Patriardi.  Alex. 
D  274^  275,  586,  &Ji7,)  besides  the  chronological  remarks  of  Abulpha- 
raffios. 

^^  The  Arabic  catalogue  of  the  Escurial  will  give  a  just  idea  of  the  ' 
nroportion  of  the  dasees.    In  the  library  of  Cairo,  the  mSS.  of  astron* 
omy  and  medicine  amounted  to  6500,  with  two  fm  globes,  the  one  of 
•raas,  tlie  other  of  silver,  (Bibliot.  Arab.  Hisp.  torn,  i  p.  417.) 
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the  taste  and  maDu^^  of  thoir  ooaDtiymen ;  with  general  and 
pertiid  .iiistorieA^  which  eadi  revolving  generation  supplied 
with  a  new  harvest  of  persons  and  events ;  with  codes  and 
oommentaiies  of  jurisprudence,  which  derived  their  authority 
from  the  law  of  the  prophet;  'mth  the  interpreters  of  the 
Eonin,«&d  orthodox  tradition ;.  and  with  the  whole  theological 
tribe,  poleniics,  mystics,  scholastics,  and  mivalistB,  the  fiist  or 
the  last  of  writers,  according  to  the  different  estimates  of  scep- 
tics or  behevers.  The  works  of  speculation  or  science  may 
W  reduced  to  the  four  classes  of  philosophy,  mathematics, 
astronomy,'  and  physic  The  sages  of  Greece  were  translated 
and  illustrated  in  the  Arabic  language,  and  some  treatises, 
now  lost  in  the  original,  have  been  recovered  in  the  versions 
of  the  East,^  which  possessed  and  studied  the  writings  of 
Aristotle  and  Plato,  of  Eudid  and  Apollonius,  of  Ptolemy, 
Hippocrates,  and  Galen.*^  Among  the  ideal  systems  which 
have-  Varied  with  the  fashion  of  the  times,  the  AralHans  adopted 
the  philosophy  of  the  Stagirite,  alike  intelligiUe  or  alike 
obscure-  for  the  readers  of  every  age.  Plato  wrote  for  the 
Athenians,  and  his  allegorical  genius  is  too  closely  blended 
with  the  language  and  religion  of  Greece.  After  the  fall 
of  that  religion,  the  Peripatetics^  emei^ng  from  their*  obscu- 
rity, prevailed  in  the  controversies  of  the  Oriental  sects,  and 
their  founder  was  long  afterwards  restored  by  the  Mahometans 
of  Spain  to  the  Latin  schools.**  The  physics,  both  of  the 
Academy  and  the  Lycaeum,  as  they  are  built,  not  on  observa- 

^  As,  for  instance,  the  fifth,  sixth,  and  seventh  books  (the  eighth 
is  still  wanting)  of  the  Conic  Sections  of  Apollonius  Pergseos,  which 
"vere  printed  from  the  Florence  MS.  1661,  (Fabric.  Bibliot  GrsBC.  torn, 
•i.  p.  559.)  Tet  the  fifth  book  had  been  previously  restored  by  the 
mathematical  divination  of  Viyiani,  (see  his  Eloj;e  in  Fontenelle,  torn. 
V.  p.  59,  <fcc) 

"  The  merit  of  these  Arabic  versions  is  freely  discussed  by  Renau- 
dot,  (Fabric.  Bibliot.  GrflBC.  torn.  I  p.  812 — 816,)  and  piously  defended 
by  Casiri,  (Bibliot.  Arab.  Hispana,  tom.  i.  p.  238—240.)  Most  of  the 
versions  of  Plato,  Aristotle,  Hippocrates,  Galen,  <fec.,  are  ascribed  to 
Honain,  a  physician  of  the  Kestorian  sect)  who  flourished  at  Bagdad 
b  the  oourt  of  the  caliphs,  and  died  A.  D«  876.  He  was  at  the  head 
of  a  sdiool  or  manufacture  of  translations,  and  the  works  of  his  sons 
and  disciples  were  published  under  his  name.  See  Abulpharagius, 
(Dynast  p.  88,  116,  171 — 174,  and  apud  Asseman.  Bibliot.  Orient 
torn.  ii.  p.  438,)  D'Herbelot,  (Bibliot.  Orientale,  p.  466,)  Asseman. 
(Bibliot  Orient  tom.  iil  p.  164,)  and  Casud,  (Bibliot  Arab.  Hispana, 
torn.  I  p.  238,  &c.  251,  286--290,  802,  804,  Ac.) 

••  See  Mosheim,  InsUtut  Hist  Eccles.  p.  181, 214, 236, 257, 3 16, 88^ 
fM.438.  Ac 
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tioQ,'  but  on  ai^i^ment,  have  retarded  the  progress  of  nsk 
knowledge.  The  metaphysics  of  infinite,  or  finite,  spiri^ 
have  too  >olten  been  enlisted  in  the  service  of  superstilioa 
Bat  the  human  fiiculUes  are.  fortified  by  the  art  and  practice 
of  dialectics;  the  ten  predicaments  of  Aristotle, collect  and 
methodize  our  ideas,*'  and  his  syllogism  is  the  keenest  weapon 
of  dispute.  It  was  dexterously  wielded  in  the  schools  of  the 
Saracens,  but  as  it  is  more  efiectual  for  the  detection  of  error 
6han  for  the  investigation  of  truth,  it  is  not.  surprising  that  new 
generations  of  masters  and  disciples  should  stall  revolve  in  the 
same  circle  of  logical  argument  The  .mathematacs^  are*  dis- 
tinguished by  a  peculiar  privilege,  that,  in  the  course  of  ages, 
they  may  always  advance,  and  can ,  never  recede.  But  the 
ancient  gebmetry,  if  I  am  not  misinformed,  was.  resumed  in 
the  same  state  by  the  Italians .  of  the  fifteenth:  century ;  and 
whatever  may  be  the  origin  of  the  name,  the  science  of  uige- 
bra  is  ascribed  to  the  Grecian  Diophantus  by  the  modest  testi- 
mony of  the  Arabs  themselves.*'  They  cultivated  with  more 
success  the .  sublime  science  of  astronomy,  which  eleyates  the 
mind  of  man  to  disdain  his  diminutive  planet  and.  momentary, 
existence.  The  costly,  instruments  of  observation  were  sup- 
plied by  the  caliph  Almamon,  and  the  land  of  the  Chaldseans, 
still  afforded  the  same  spacious  level,  the  same  unclouded 
horizon.  In  the  plains  of  Sinaar,  and  a  second  time  in  those 
of  Cufa,  his  mathematicians  accurately  measured,  a  degree 
of  the  great  circle  of  the  earth,  and  determined  at  twenty-four 
thousand  miles  the  entire  circumference  of  our  globe.*'    From 

**  The  most  elegant  commentary  on  the  Categories  or  Predicaments 
of  Aristotle  may  be  found  in  the  Philosophical  Arrangements  of  Mr. 
James  Harris,  (London,  iTTfi,  in  octavo,)  who  labored  to  revive  the 
studies  of  Grecian  literature  and  philosophy. 

*^  Abulpharagius,  Dynast  p.  81, 222.  Bihliot  Arab  Hisp.  torn.  i.  p. 
S70,  871. .  In  quern  (says  the  primate  of  the  Jacobites)  si  immiserit  8€ 
lector,  oceanum  hoc  in  genere  (cUgebrcB)  inveniei  The  time  of  Dio- 
phantus of  Alexandria  is  unknown ;  but  his  siz  books  are  still  extant^ 
and  have  been  illustrated  by  the  Greek  Planudes  and  the  Frenchmaa 
Meziriac,  (Fabric  Biblioi  Graea  tom.  iv.  p.  12 — ^16.) 

**  AbuUeda  (AnnaL  Moslem,  p.  210, 211,  vers.  Reiske)  describes  thit 
operation  according  to  Ibn  Ohallecan,  and  the  best  historians.  Thia 
'  degree  most  accurately  contains  200,000  royal  or  Hashemite  cubits 
which  Arabia  had  derived  from  the  sacred  and  legal  practice  both  of 
Palestine  and  Egypt  This  ancient  cubit  is  repeat^  400  times  in  eadi 
basis  of  the  g^eat  pyramid,  and.  seems  to  indicate  the  primitive  aodi 
oniversal  measures  of  the  East  See  the  M^trok^A  ef  the  Uboriow 
H  Pftucton.  p.  101—195. 
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tbe  reign  of  the  Abbassides  to  that  of  the  grandchildren  of 
Tamerlane,  the  stars,  without  the  aid  of  glasses,  were  dili« 
gently  observed;  and  the  ^tronomical  tables  of  Bagdad, 
Spain,  and  Samarcand,*' correct  some  minute  errors,  without 
daring  to  renounce  the  hypoihesis  of  Ptolemy,  without  ad- 
vancing a  step  towards  the  discovery  of  the  solar  system.  In 
the  Extern  courts,  the  truth's  of  science  could  be  reoom* 
mended  only  by  ignorance  and  folly,  and  the  astronomer 
would  have  been  disregarded,  had  he  not  debased  his  wisdom 
or  honesty  by  the  vain  predictions  of  astrology.*'  But  in  the 
science  of  medicine,  the  Arabians  have  been  deservedly 
applauded.  The  names  of  Mesua  and  Geber,  of  Razis  and 
Avicenna,  are  ranked  with  the  Grecian  masters;  in  the  city 
of  Bagdad,  eight  hundred  and  sitty  physidans  were  licensed 
to  exercise  their  lucrative  profession:*^  in  Spain,  the  life 
of  the.  Catholic  princes  was  intrusted  to  the  skill  of  the  Sara- 
cens,** and  the  school  of  Salerno,  their  legitimate  ofl&pring, 
revived  in  Italy  and  Europe  the  precepts  of  thci  healitag  art.** 
The  success  of  each  professor  must  have  been  influenced  by 
pergonal  and  accidental  causes;  but  we  may  form  a  less  fan- 
ciful estimate  of  their  general  knowledge  of  anatomy,*^  bot- 
any,** and  chemistry,**  t£ie  threefold  basis  of  their  theory  and 

'*  See  the  ABtronomical  Tables  of  XJlugh  Begh,  with  the  preface  of 
Dr  Hyde  in  the  first  volume  of  hia  Syntagma  Disaertationtim,  Ozon. 
1767 

*'  The  truth  of  astrology  was  allowed  by  Albumazar,  and  the  best 
of  the  Arabian  astronomers,  who  drew  their  most  certain  predictions, 
not  from  Venus  and  Mercury,  but  from  Jupiter  and  the  sun,  (Abul- 
pharag.  XXyDastp.  161:^168.)  For  the  state  and  science  of  the  Per- 
sian astronomers,  see  Ghardin,  (Voyages  en  Perse,  tom.  iil  p.  162 
—208.) 

**  Bibliot  Arabioo-Hispana,  tom.  I  p.  488.  The  original  relates  a 
pleasant  tale  of  an  ignorant,  but  harmless,  practitioner. 

**  In  the  year  956,  Sancho  the  Fat,  king  of  Leon,  was  cored  by  the 
physicians  of  Cordova,  (Muriana,  L  viiL  c.  7,  tom.  i  p.  818.) 

"'  The  school  of  Salerno,  and  the  introduction  of  the  Arabian  sci- 
ences into  Italy,  are  discussed  with  learning  and  judgment  by  Muratori 
(Antiquitat  Italias  Medii.u£vi,  tom.  iil  p.  982 — 940)  and  Giaonone,  (Is- 
toria  Civile  di  Na^li,  torn.  ii.  p.  119 — 127.) 

"  See  a  gpod  view  of  the  progress  of  anatomy  in  Wotton,  (Reflec- 
tions on  Ancient  and  Modern  Learning,  p.  208 — 256.)  His  reputation 
hM  been  unworthily  depreciated  by  the  wits  in  the  controversy  of 
Biivle  and  Bentley. 

**  Itibliot  Arab.  Hispana,  tom.  i.  p.  275.  Al  Beithar,  of  Malaga, 
tbur  greatest  botanist  nad  travelled  into  Africa,  Pei^,  and  India. 

^  ur/W&tsQi,  (Elements  of  Chemistry,  vol.  I  p.  17,  Ac)  allo^v* 
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practice.  A  superstitiouB  zeverenoe  for  the  dead  eonfined 
both  thA  Greeks  and  the  Arabians  to  the  dissection  of  apes  and 
quadrupeds ;  the  more  sdid  and  visible  parts  were  known  ui 
the  tioae  of  Galeo,  and  the  finer  scrutiny  of  the  human  frame 
was  reserved  for  the  microscope  and  the  infections  of  modem 
artists.  Botany  is  an  active  sdence,  and  the  discoveries  of  the 
torrid  zone  might  enrich  the  herbal  of  Diosoorides  with  two 
thousand  plants. .  Some  traditionary  knowledge  might  be  se- 
creted in  the  temples  and  monasteies  of  Egypt ;  much  useful 
expesrience  had  been  acquixed  in  the  practice  of  arts  and  man- 
ufactures ;  but  the  science  of  chemistry  owes  its  origin  aad  im- 
provement to  the  industry  <^  the  Saracens.  They  first  invemt- 
ed  and  named  the  alembic  for  the  puirposes  ofdistitiation, 
analyzed  the  substances  of  the  three  kingdoms  of  nature,  tried 
the  distinction  and  affinities  of  alcalis  and  acids,  and  converted 
the  poisonous  minerals  into  soft  and  sidutarjr  medicines.*  But 
the  most  eager  seardi  of  Arabian  chemistry  was  the  trans- 
mutation of.  metals,  and  the  elixir  of  immortal  health:  the 
reason  and  the  fortunes  of  thousands  were  evaporated  in  the 
crucibles  of  alchemy,  and  the  consummation;  of  the  great 
work  was  promoted  by  the  worthy  aid  of  mystery,  &ble,  and 
superstition. 

But  the  Moslems  deprived  themselves  of  the  principal  ben- 
efits of  a  familiar  intercourse  with.Gteieoe  and  Bome,  the 
knowledge  of  antiquity,  tJie  purity  of  taste,  and  the  freedom 
of  thought.  Confident  in  the  riches  of  their  native  tongue, 
the  Arabians  disdained  the  study  of  any  foreign  idiom.  The 
Greek  interpreters  were  chosen  among  their  Christian  sub* 
jects ;  they  formed  their  translations,  sometimes  on  the  ori^- 


the  originai  merit  of  the  Arabians.  Tet  he  quotes  the  modest  confes- 
sion of  the  £unous  Geber  of  the  izth  century,  (D*Herbelot»  p.  8S7,)  Uiat 
lie  had  drawn  most  of  his  science,  perhaps  the  transmutation  of  metals, 
from  the  ancient  sages.  Whatever  might  be  the  origin  or  extent  of 
their  knowledge,  the  arts  of  chemistry  and  alchemy  appear  to  have 
been  known  in  Egypt  at  least  three  hundred  years' before  Mahomet, 
(;Wotton-8  Reflections,  p.  121 — 138.  Pauw,  Recherches  sur  les  Egypt- 
lens  et  les  Ghinois,  tom.  i.  p.  S'ZB — 429.)* 


*  Mr.  Whewell  (Hist  of  Indactiye  Sciences,  vol.  i.  p.. 336)  reijecta  the 
elaim  of  the  Arabians,  as  inventors  of  the  science  of  chemistry.  "  The  fiv 
nation  an.d  realization  of  the  notioos  of  analysis  and  afiSnity  were  importanl 
Heps  in  cheniioal  science ;  Which,'  as  I  shall  hereafter  endeavor  to  show  it 
'  lor  the  chemists  of  Bnrope  to  make  at  a  much  later  period.* 
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md  text)  more  frequentlj  perfaaps  on  a  Syriac  version :  and 
in  tlie  cr6wd  of  astronomers  and  {^ysicians,  there  is  Do  ex- 
ample of  a  poet)  an  orator,  or  even  an  historian,  beitig  taught 
to  speds  the  language  of  the  Saracens.**  The  mythology  of 
Homer  would  have  provoked  the^^  abhorrence  of  those  stem 
fanatics :  they  possessed  in  lazy  ignorance  the  colonies  of  the 
Macedonians, 'and  the  provinces  of  Carthage  and  Rome:  the 
heroes  of  Plutarch  and  Livy  were  buried  in  oblivion  ;  and  the 
history  of  the  world  before  Mahomet  was  reduced  to  a  short 
legend  of  the  pktriarehs,  the  prophets,  and  the  Persian  kings. 
Our  education  in  the  Greek  and  Latin  schools  may  have  fixed 
m  our  minds  a  standard  of  exclusive  taste ;  and  I  am  not  for- 
ward to  condemn  the  literature  and  jtdgmeiit  of  nations,  of 
whose  language  I  am^  ignorant.  Yet  I  know  that  the  classics 
haveimich  to  teach,  and  I  helieve  that  the  Orientals  have  much 
to  learn ;  the  temperate  dignity  of  style,  the  graceM  pr6por- 
tionsof  art,  the  forms  of  visible  and  intellectual  beauty,  the 
just  ddineation  of  charactei^  and  passion,  the  rhetoric  of  nar- 
rative and  argument,  the  regular  fabric  of  epic  and  dramatic 
poetiy.'*  The  influence  of  truth  and  reason  is  of  a  less  am- 
biguous complexion.  The  philosophers  of  Athens  and  Rome 
enjoyed  the  blessings^  and  asserted  the  rights,  of  civil  and 
rehgious  freedom.  Their  moral  and  political  writings  might 
have  gradually  unlocked  the  fettei^  of  Eastern  despotism, 
difiused  a  liberal  spirit  of  inquiry  and  toleration,  and  ^cour- 
aged  the  Arabian  sages  to  suspect  that  their  caliph  was  a  ty- 
rant)  and  their  prophet  an  impostor.^'  The  instinct  of  super- 
stitition  was  alarmed  by  the  introduction  even  of  the  abstract 

^®  Abulpharagius  (Dynasi  p.  26, 148)  mentions  a  Sj^rie^e  version  of 
Homer's  two  poems,  by  Theophilus,  a  Christian  Maronite  of  Mount 
libanus,  who  professed  astronomy  at  Eohaor  Edessa  towards  the  end 
of  ihe.  viiith  centmr.  His  work  would  be  a  literary  curiosity.  I  have 
read  somewhere,  but  I  do  not  believe,  that  Plutarch's  Lives  were 
translated  into  Turkish  for  the  use  of  Mahomet  the  Second. 
,  ^^  I  have  perused,  with  much  pleasure.  Sir  William  Jones's  Latin 
Commentary  on  Asiatic  Poetry,  (London,  1*774,  in  octavo,)  which  was 
composed  in  the  youth  of  that  wonderful  linguist  At  present,  in  the 
maturity  of  his  taste  fmd  judgment,  he  would  perhaps  abate  of  the 
fervent,  and  even  partial,  praise  which  he  has  b^towed  on  the 
Orientals. 

*'  Among  the  Arabian  philosophers,  Averroes  has  been  accused  of 
despising  the  religions  of  the  Jews,  the  Christians,  and  the  Mahom* 
•tans,  (see  his  article  in  Bayle's  Dictionary.)  Each  of  these  sects 
^ould, agree,  that. in  two  instances  out  of  three,  his  contempt  was 
reasonable.  ... 
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adences ;  and  the  more  rigid  doctors  of  the  law  coiidetnoed 
the  rash  and  pernicious  curiosity  of  Almamon.'*  >  To  the 
thirst  of  martTixiom,  the  vision  of  paradise,  and  the  belief  oi 
predestination,  we  must  ascribe  the  invincible  enthusiasm  ol 
the  prince  and  people.  And  the  sword  of  the  Saracens  be- 
came less  formidable  when  their  youth  was  drawn' away  from 
the  camp  to  the  college,  when  the  armies  of  the  Mthful  pre- 
sumed to  read  and  to  reflect  Yet  the  foolish  vanity  of  ths 
Greeks,  was.  jealous  of  their  studies,  and  reluctantly  imparted 
the  sacred  fire  to  the  Barbarians  of  the  East^^ 

In  the  bloody  conflict  of  the  Ommiades  and  Abbaasides, 
the  Greeks  had.  stolen  the  opportunity  of  avenging  -  their 
wrongs  and  enlai^ng  their  limits.  But  a  severe  retribution 
was  elected  by.Moh^i,  the  third  caliph  of  the  new  dynasty, 
who  seized,  in  his  turn,  the  favorable .  opportunity,  while  a 
woman  and  a  child,  Irene  and  Oonstantinej  were  seated,  on 
the  Byzantine  throne.  An  army  of  ninety-five  thousand  Per* 
sians  and  Arabs  was  sent  firom  the  Tigris  to  the  Thcadan 
Bpspjiorus,  under,  the  command  of  Harun,^*  or  Aaron,  the 
second  son  of  the  commander  of  the  faithful.  His  encamp- 
ment on  the  opposite  heights  of  OhiysopoUs,  or  Scutari j  in- 
formed Ir^ne,  in  her  palace  of  OonstaAtinople,  of  the  loss  of 
her  troops,  and  provinces.  With  the  consent  or  connivance 
of  their  sov^reign,  her  ministers  subscribed  an  ignominious 
peace;  and  the  exchange  of  some  royal  gifts  could  not  dis- 
guise the  annual  tribute  of  seventy  thousand  dmaUrs  of  gold, 
which  was  imposed  on  the  Roman  empire.  The  Saracens 
had  too.  ra$hly  advanced  into  the  midst  of  a  distant  and  hostile 
land:  their  retreat  was  solicited  by  the  promise  of  faithful 
guides  and  plentiful  markets ;  and  hot  a  Greek  had  courage 
to  whisper,  that  their  weary  forces  might  be  surrounded  and 
destroyed   in    their    necessary    passage   between  a  slippery 

^*  D'Herbelot»  Bibliothdque,  Orientale,  p.  646. 

'*  Gstf^iXo;  Jlr«iror  Kpiwas  tt  -Hiv  rHv  Ih^rtav  yvdoiVf  di*  Ifv  rd  *  Poi/iaicjy 
yiver  davfii^cTat,   iKiorov  iroi^Mi    r«i(  Idvivt,  Ac     Gedrenus,  p.  548,  wlio 

relates  how  manfully  the  emperor'  refilsed'  a  miitfaematidaii  to  the  in- 
Btances  and.  offers  of  the  caliph  Almamon.  This  absurd  scruple  ia 
expressed  almost  in  the  same  words  by  the  cootiDuator  of  Theo|ili- 
•ines,  (Scriptores  post  Theophanem,  p.  118.) 

''*  See  the  reign  and  character  of  Harun  Al  Rashid,  in  the  Bibho- 
tlk^ue  Orientale,  p.  481^88,  under  hia  proper  title;  and  in  the 
relative  articles  to  which  M.  D'Herbelot  refers.  That  learned  collector 
has  shown  much  taste  in  stripping  the  Oriental  chronicles  of  their 
instnictive  and  amusing  anecdotes. 
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inountaiii  and  the  River  SaDgarins.  Five  jean  after  Uiis  ex- 
pedition, Harun  ascended  the  throne. of  his  father  and  hin 
elder  brother;  the. most  powerful  and  vigorous  monarch  of 
his  race,  illustrious  in  the  West,  as  the  ally  of  Oharlemiagne, 
and  familiar  to. the  most  childish  readers,  as  the  perpetual 
hero  of  the  Arabian  tales.  His  title  to  the  name  of  Al  JRaskid 
(the  Just)  is  sullied  by  tibe  extirpation  of  the  generous,  per- 
haps the  inQocent.  JBairmecides ;  yet  he  could  listen  to  the  cora< 
plaint  of  a  poor  widow  who  had  been  pillaged  .by.  his. troops, 
and  who  dared,  in  a  passage  of  the  Koran,  to  threaten  the 
inattentive  despot. with  the  judgment  of  God  and"  posterity. 
His  court  was, adorned  with  luxury  and  science;  but,  in  a 
reign,  of  thre^and-twenty  years,  Harun  repeatedly  visited  his 
provinces  from  Chorasan  to  Egypt;  nin^  times  he  performed 
the  pilgrimage  of  Mecca';  eight  Unies  he  invaded  the  territo- 
ries of  the '  Roipans ;  and  as  o£ten  as ,  they  declined  the:  pay- 
ment of  the  tribute,  they  were  taught  to  feel. that  a  month  of 
depredation  was  more  costly  th^n  a  year  b{  submission.  But 
when  the  unnatuial  mother  of  Conjitantine  was  depo9<iKl  ,and 
banished,  her  successor,  Nicephorus,  resolved  to  obliterate 
this  badge  of  servitude  and  disgrace.  The  epistle  of  the  em- 
peror to  the  caiiph  was  pointed  with  aa  allusion  to  the  gfoae 
of  chess,  which  had  already  spre^  from  Persia  to  Greece. 
^*The  queen  (he  spoke  of  Irene)  considered  you  as  a  rook, 
and  herself  as  a  pawn.  .  Th^t  pusillanimous  female  submitted 
to  pay  a  tribute,  the  double  of  which  she  ought  to  have  ex- 
acted from  the  Barbarians.  Restore  therefore  the  fruits  of 
your  injustice,  or  abide  the  determination  of  the  sword."  At 
these  words  the  ambassadors  cast  a  bundle  of  swords  before 
the  foot  of  the  throne.  The  caliph  smiled  at  the  menace,  and 
drawing  his  cimeter,  satnsamah,  a  weapon  of  historic  or  fabulous 
renown,  he  cut  asunder  the  feeble  arms  of  the  Greeks,  with- 
out turning  the  edge,  or  endangering  the  temper,  of  his  blade. 
He  then  dictated  an  epistle  of  tremendous  brevity  :  ^*  In  the 
name  of  the  most  merciful  God,  Harun  al  Rashid,  commander 
of  the  faithfnl,  to  Nicephorus,  Uie  Roman  dog.  I  have  read 
thy  letter,  O  thou  son  of  an  unbelieving  mother.  Thou  shalt 
not  hear,  thou  shalt  behold,  my  reply."  It  was  written  in 
characters  of  blood  and  fire  on  the  plains  of  Phrygia ;  and  the 
warlike  celerity  of  the  Arabs  could  only  be  checked  by  the  | 
arts  of  deceit  and  the  show  of  repentance.  The  triunr.phant 
ealiph  retired,  after  the  &tigues  of  the  campaign,  to  his  favor*- 
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ite  pakoe  of  Racca  on  the.  £iiphnites^:  '*  but  thie  distance  of 
five  hundred  miles,  and  the  inclemency  of  the  seasbn,- encour- 
aged his  adversary  to  violate  the  peace.  Nioephoras  was 
astonished  by  the  bold  and  rapid  march  of  the  commander  of 
the  faithful,  who  repassed,  in  the  depth  of  winter,  the  snows 
of  Mount  Taurus:  Ins  stratagems  of  polii^  and  war  were  ex- 
hausted ;  and  the  perfidious  Greek  escaped  with  three  wounds 
fit>m  a  field  of  battle  overspread  with  forty  thousand  of  his 
subjects.  Yet  the  emperor  was  ashamed  of  submission,  and 
the  caliph  was  resolved  on  victory.  One  hundred  and  thirty- 
five  thousatid  regular  soldiers  received  pay,  and  were  inseilbed 
in  the  military  roll;  and  above  three  hundred  thousand  per- 
sons of  every  denomination  marched  under  the  Mack  standard 
of  the  Abbassides.  They  swept  th^  sur&ce  of  Asia  Minor  fai 
beyond  Tyana  and  Aneyra,  akid  invested  the  Pontic  Heraclea,^ 
once  a  flourishing  state,  now  a  paltry  toWn ;  at  that  time  ca^ 
pable  of  sustainingy  in  her  antique  walls,  a  month's  siege 
against  the  forces  of  the  East.  The  ruin  was  complete,  the 
spoil  was  ample*,  but  if  Haimn  had  been  oonveri^ant  with 
Grecian  story,  he  would  iiave  regretted  the  statue  of  Hercules, 
whose  attributes,  the  club,  the  bow,  the  quiver,  and  the  lion's 
hide,  were  sculptured  in  massy  gold.  The  progress  of  deso- 
lation by  sea  and  latid,  from  the  Enxine  to  the  Isle  of  Cyprus, 
compelled  the  emperor  Nioephorns  to  retract  his  haughty  de- 
fiance. In  the  new  treaty,  the- ruins  of  Heraclea  were  left 
forever  as  a  lesson  and  a  kophy ;  and  the  coin  of  the  tribute 
was  marked  with  the  image  and  superscription  of  Harun  and 
his  three  softs.**    Yet  this  plurality  of  lords  might  contribute 

''*.  For  the  situaticn  of  Racca,  the  old  Nicephorntm^  consult  D'An- 
viUe,  (I'EuiArate  et  le  IW  p.  24—^7.)  The  Arabian  Nights 
represent  Harun  al  Rashid  as  almost  stationary  in  .Bagdad.  Ho 
respected  the  royal  seat  of  the  Abbassides ;  but  the  vices  of  the  inhab- 
itants had  driven  hint  from  the  city,  (Abulfed  Annad.  p.  107.) 

^^  M.  de'Tournelbrt,  hi  his  coasting  voyage  frdm  Constantinople  to 
Trebiaond,  parsed  a  night  at  Heraiclea  or  EregrL  His  eje  surveyed 
ihe  present  state,  his  reading  collected  the  antiquities,  of  the  city, 
(Voyage  du  Levant,  torn,  iil  lettre  xvL  p,  23—85.)  .  We  have  a  sepa- 
rate history  of  Heraclea  in  the  fragments  of  Memnon,  which  are  pre- 
served by  Photius. 

'•  The  wars  of  Harun  al  Rashid  against  the  Ronran  empire  are 
related  by  Theophanes,  (pu  884,  8«6,  891,  896,  40t,  408,)  Zonarsa, 
(tom.  lil  L  XV.  p.  116,  124,)  CedrenuiS,  (p.  477,  478,)  Eutychiiw, 
(AnnaL  torn.  iL  p,  407,)  Ehnacin,  (Hist  Saracen,  p.  186,  161,  162i,) 
Abulpharagias,  (Dynast  p.  147, 161,)  and  Abulfe<Ia,  (p.  166,  166-- 
168.) 
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ta  lemove  the  dishonorof  the  .Boi^aa  name.  After  the  dentil 
of  their  &ther,  the  heira  of  the  ealiph  were  invoired  io  civ9 
diflooo'd,  and  the  conquercMr,  the  libeml  Ahniimon,  was  anffi- 
cientlj  engaged  in  the  restoration;  c^  domestio  peace  and  the 
xntrodtictioii  of  £>reigii  scienoe. 

Under  the  reign  of  Ahnamon  at  Bagdad,  of  Michael  the 
Stammerer  at  Qonstantinop^  the  islands  of  Crete  '*  and  Sicilj 
weresubdned  by  the  Arabs.  The  former  of  these  conquests 
k  disdained  by  their  own  writers,  who  were  ignorant  of  the 
feme  of  Japiter  and  Minos,  l«t  it  has  not  been  overlooked  by 
the..  Bjrsantine  historians;  who  now  begin  to  cast  a  clearer 
light  on  the  affiiira  of  their  own  times.**.  A  band  of  Andaln- 
Stan  volnnteerSydisaonteDted  with  the  dimate.  or  government 
of  Spain,* es:pkn»d  the  adventurea  of  the  sea;  but  as  they 
sailed  in  bo  more/ than  ten  or  twenty  galleys,  their  warfare 
must  be  branded  with  the  same  .of  piiacy.  As  the  sulgects 
and:  sectaries  of  the'  whiis  party,  tiiey  might  lawfully  invade 
the  dominioqs  .of  the  6/aciEr 'caliphs.  A. rebellious  faction  in- 
trodueed  them  into  Alezaadiia!;  *^  they  cut  in  pieces  both 
friends  and  foes,  pillaged  the  churches,  and  the  moschs,  scid 
above  six  thousand  Ohristiaa  captives,  and  maintained  their 
station  ria  the  capitol'  of  Egypt,  till  they  we|:e  oppressed  by 
the  >fbree8  and  the  presence  <^  Almamon  himself.  From  the 
mouth  of  the  Nile  to  the  Hellespont,  the  islends  and  sea-coasts 


"**  The  authors  from  whom  I  have  learned  tbe  most  of  the  ancient 
and  modern  state  of  Crete,  are  Belon,  (Observations,  Ac.,  c.  3 — 20, 
Paris,  1666,)  Toumefort,  (Voyage  du  Levant,  torn.  I  lettre  ii';  et  iii.,) 
foid  M^nrsins,  (CaxvA,  in  kis  works, '  tokn.  iiL  p.  848-— 644.)  Although 
Oiete  iB:Btyfed  by  Homer >  irrcrp«t^  b^  Diaaymm,  ^nw^fn  rr  xal  9^9tps,  I 
camiot  oooeeive  that  aaouDtaioptts  island  to  surpass,  or  ev«n  to  equal, 
in  fertility  the  greater  part  of  Spain. 

"*  The  most  authentic  and  circumistantial  intelligence  is  obtained 
from  the  four  books  of  the  Oointinuatien  of  llieopMines,  compiled  by 
the  pea  or  the  oommand  of  Oonttantiae'  PorpbyrogenitiB,  with  the 
life  of  iiis' father  Ba^il,  the'llaoedoiHai^  (^criptorea  wmt  TheophanoBO^ 

g.  1—162,  a  Frmncisa  Combefia,  Pari^  1685^  The  loss  of  Crete  and 
icily  is  related,  L  il  p.46 — 62.  To  these  we  may  add  the  secondary 
evidence  of  Joseph  Genesius,  (I  ii.  p.  21,  Venet  1783,)  George  Ce» 
drentis,  (Gompend.  p.  606—608,)  and-John  Soylitaes  Curopalata,  (ii^>ud 
BanxL  AnnaL  Eocles.  A.  D.  827,  Na  U;  Ao.)  But  the  modem  Greeks 
are  such  Dotoraoos  plagiaries,  that  I  should  only  quote  a  plurality 
of  Aaroea. 

«^  ReDaadot  (Hist.  Patriarch:  Alex,  p^  261-*256,  261—270)  hsi 
described  the  ravages  of  the  Andalusian  Arabs  in  Egypt,  bat  has  for> 
got  to  connect  them  with  the  conquest  of  Crete. 
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both  of  the  Greeks  end  Moslems  were  exposed  to  their  depre- 
datioDs;  thej  saw,  they  envied,  they  tasted  the  fertiKty  of 
Crete,  and  soon  retamed  with  forty  galleys  to  a  more  senons 
attack.  The  'Andalnsians  wandered  over  the  land  fearless 
and  unmolested;  but  whan  they  descended  with  thw  plunder 
to  the  sea-shore,  thdr  vessds  were  in  flames,  and  their  chie^ 
Abu  Gaab,  confessed  himself  the  author  of  the  mischief 
Thdr  damors  accused  his  madness  or  treachery.  ^  Of  what 
do  you  complain  f  replied  the  crafty  emir.  ^  I  have  faiought| 
you  to  a  land  flowing  with  milk  and  honey.  Here  is  your  true 
country ;  repose  from  your  toils,  and  foiget  the  bairen  place 
of  your  nativity."  ^  And  <Mir  wives  and  children  ?''  ^  Your 
beauteous  captives  will  supply  the  place  of  your  wives,  and  in 
their  embraces  you  will  soon  become  the&thersof  a  new 
progeny.'*  The  first  habitation  was  their  camp,  vrith  a  ditdi 
and  rampart,  in  the  Bay  of  Snda;  but  an  apostate  monk  led 
them  to  a  more  desirabk  position  in  the  eastern  ports ;  and 
4he  name  of  Oandax,  their  fortress  and  colony,  b^B  been  ex- 
^nded  to  the  whole  island,  under  the  corrupt  and  modem 
appellation  of  Candia,  The  hundred  cities  of  the  age  of 
Minos  were  diminished  to  thirty ;  and  of  these,  only  one,  most 
probably  Oydonia,  had  courage  to  retain  the  substanceiof  free- 
dom and  Uie  profession  of  Christianity.  The  Saracens -of 
Crete  soon  repaired  the  loss  of  their  navy ;  and  the  tiroben 
of  Mount  Ida  were  launched  into  the  main.  During  a  hostile 
period  of  one  hundred  and  thirty-eight  years,  the  princes  of 
Constantinople  attacked  these  licentious  corsairs  wiUi  fruitless 
curses  and  ineffectual  arms. 

The  loss  of  Sidly  **  was  occauoned  by  an  act  of  super- 
stitious rigor.  An  amorous  youtii,  who  had  stolen  a  nun  from 
her  cloister,  was  sentenced  by  the  emperor  to  the  amputation 
of  his  tongue.  Euphemius  appealed  to  the  reason  and  policy 
of  the  Saracens  oi  Africa ;  and  soon  returned  with  the  Im- 
perial purple,  a  fleet  of  one  hundred  ships,  and  an  army  of 
seven  hundred  horse  and  ten  thousand  foot  They  landed  at 
Mazara  near  the  ruins  of  the  ancient  Selinus ;  but  after  some 
'partial  victories,  Syracuse  **  was  delivered  by  the  Greeks,  the 

I    **  AqX«r  (tays  the  oontmuator  of  Tlieophanes,  L  it  p.  61)  ^i  rair^ 

9mfUvta  Ml  wXariKi!ire^¥  h  r4r»  yfa^iva  GfoyyfiSvrtt  kmI  tig  X<?fa(  ik9o9trm 
4fia»v.    This  histor J  of  the  loss  of  Sicily  is  no  lon^r  extant    Huratori 
(Amali  d'  ItaUa,  torn.  vii.  p.  719,  721,  Ac.)  hns  added  some  rircinn- 
StSDOes  from  the  Italian  chronicles. 
**  The  splendid  and  iotererting  tragedy  oi  Tanerede  vauld  adafpft 
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ip06tate  was  slain  before  her  walk,  and  his  African  friends 
were  reduced  to  the  necessity  of  feeding  on  the  flesh  of  their 
own  horses.  In  their  turn  Uiey  were  relieved  by  a  powerful 
reodbrcement  of  their  brethren  of  Andalusia ;  tl^  largest  and 
western  part  of  the  island  was  gradually  reduced,  and  the  com- 
modious harbor  of  Palermo  was  chosen  for  the  seat  of  the  naval 
and  military  power  of  the  Saracens.  Syracuse  preserved  about 
fifcy  years  the  faith  which  she  had  sworn  to  Christ  and  to 
Caisar.  In  the  last  and  &tal  siege,  her  citizens  displayed  some 
remnant  of  the  spirit  which  had  formerly  resisted  the  powers 
of  Athens  and  Carthage.  They  stood  above  twenty  days 
against  the  battering-rams  and  ceUaptdtoe^  thd  mines  and  tor* 
toises  of.  the  besiegers ;  and  the  place  might  have  been  re- 
lieved, if  the  mariners  of  the  Imperial  fleet  had  not  been 
detained  at  Constantinople  in  building  a  church  to  the  Virgin 
Mary.  The  deacon  Theodoeius,  withUhe  bishop  and  clergy, 
was  dragged  in  chains  from  the  altar  to  Palermo,  cast  into  a 
subterraneous  dungeon,  and  exposed  to  the  hourly  peril  of 
death  or  apostasy.  His  pathetic,  and  not  inelegant,  complaint 
may  be  read  as  the  epitaph  of  his  country."^  From  the  Bow- 
man conquest  to  this  final  calamity,  Syracuse,  now  dwindled 
to  the  primitive  Isle  of  Ortygea,  had  insensibly  declined.  Yet 
the  relics  were  still  precious;  the  plate  of  the  cathedral 
weighed  five  thousand  pounds  of  silver ;  the  entire  spoil  was 
computed  at  one  million  of  pieces  of  gold,  (about  four  hun- 
dred thousand  pounds  sterling,)  and  £e  captives  must  out- 
number the  seventeen  thousand  Christians,  who  were  trans- 
ported from  the  sack  of  Tauromenium  into  African*  servitude. 
In  Sicily,  the  religion  and  language  of  the  Greeks  were  eradi- 
cated ;  and  such  was.  the  docility  of  the  rising  generation, 
thatfifteen  thoiisand  boys  were  circumcised  and  clothed  on 
the  same  day  with  the  son  of  the  Fatimite  caliph.  The  Ara- 
bian squadrons  issued  from  the  harbors  of  Palenpo,  Biserta, 
and  Tunis )  a.  hundred  and  fifty  towns  of  Calabria  and  Cam- 
pania were  attacked  and  pillaged ;  nor  could  the  suburbs  of 

itself  much  better, to  this  epoch,. than  to  the  date  (A.  I).  1005)  which 
Yoltaire  himself  has  chosen.  But~  I  must  gently  reproach  the  poet  for 
iDfusmg  into  the  Greek  subjects  the  spirit  of  modem  knights  and  an- 
cient republicans. 

,  ***  The  narrative  or  lamentation  of  Theodosius  is  transcribed  and 
illustrated  by  Pagi,  (Critica,  tom.  iii.  p.  119,  <$:c.)  Conslantine  Por- 
^ihyrogcnitus  (in  Yit  Basil,  c.  69,  70,  p.  190 — 192)  montiotia  the  logs  oC 
Syracuse  and  the  triumph  of  the  demons. 
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Rome  be  defended  by  the  nslme  of  the  Osesars  and  apostles. 
Uad  the  Mahometans  been  united,  Italy  must  have  fadlen  an 
easy  and  glorious  accession  to  the  empire  of  the  prophet.  But 
the  caliph  of  Bagdad  had  lost  their  authority  in  the  West; 
the  Aglabites  and  Fatimites  usurped  the  provinces  of  Africa, 
their  emirs  of  Sidly  aspired  to  independence;  and  the  design 
of  conquest  and  dominion  was  degraded  to  a  repetition  of  pred- 
atory inroads.** 

.  In  the  sufferings  of  prostrate  Italy,  the  name  of  Rome 
awakens  a  solemn  and  mournfiil  re<^llection.  A  fleet  of 
Saracens  from  the  African  coast  presumed  to  enter  the  mouth 
of  the  Tyber,  and  to  approach  a  city  which  even  yet,  in  her 
fallen  state,  was  revered  as  the  metropolis  of  the  Chrislaan 
world.  The  gates  and  ramparts  were  guarded  by  a  trembling 
people;  but  the  tombs  and  temples  of  St  Peter  and  St.  Paul 
were  left  exposed  in  the  suburbs  of  the  Vatican  and  of  the 
Ostian  way.  Their  invisible  sanctity  had  protected  them 
against  the  Goths,  the  Vandals,  and  the  Lombards ;  but  the 
Arabs  disdained  both  the  gospel  and  the  legend ;  and  their 
rapacious  spirit  was  approved  and  animated  by  the  precepts 
of  the  Koran.  The  Christian  idois  were  stripped  of  their 
costly  offerings ;  a  silver  altar  was  torn  away  from  the  shrine 
of  St  Peter;  and  if  the  bodies  or  the  buildings  were  left 
entire,'  their  deliverance  must  be  imputed  to  ^e  haste,  rather 
than  the  scruples,  of  the  Saracens.  In  their  course  along  the 
Appian  way,  they  pillaged  Fundi  and  besieged  Gayeta ;  but 
they  had  turned  aside  firom  the  walls  of  Rome,  and  by  their 
divisions,  the  Oapitol  was  saved  from  the  yoke  of  the  prophet 
of  Mecca.  The  same  danger  still  impended  on  the  heads  of 
the  Roman  people ;  and  their  domestic  force  was  unequal  to 
the  assault  of  an  African  emir.  They  claimed  the  protection 
of  thar  Latin  sovereign ;  but  the  Carlovin^an  standard  was 
overthrown  by  a  detachment  of  the  Barbarians :  they  medi- 
tated the  restoration  of  the  Greek  emperors ;  but  the  attempt 
was   treasonable,  and   the  succor  remote  and  precarious.*' 

••  The  extracts  from  the  Arabic  histories  of  Sicily  are  ffiven  in 
Abtdfeda,  (Annar  Moslem,  p.  271 — 2T8,)  and  in  the  nrst  volume  of 
Hnratori's  Scriptores  Remm  Italicarum.  M.  de  Goignes  (Hist  dea 
Huns,  tom.  I  p.  S68,  S64)  has  added  some  important  facts. 

"  One  of  the  most  eminent  Romans  (Gratiahus,  magbter  milltum 
et  Romani  palatii  superista)  was  accused  of  declaring,  Quia  Franci 
aihil  nobis  boni  feu^unt,  heque  adjutorium  praBbent,  sed  magis  quja 
•ottfa  sunt  yiolenter  toUunt    Quare  non'  adiMM^arhus  Griscos.  et  caM 
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Their  distress  appeared  to  receivB  some  aggravation  from  th« 
death  of  their  spiritual  and  temporal  chief;  but  the  pressing 
emergency  superseded  the  forms  and  intrigues  of  an  election ; 
and  the  unanimous  choice  of  Pope  Leo  the  Fourth*^  was  the 
safety  of  the  church  and  city.  This  pontiff  was  bom  a 
Roman ;  the  courage  of  the  first  ages  of  the  republic  glowed 
in  his  breast ;  and,  amidst  the  ruins  of  his  country,  he  stood 
erect,  like  one  of  the  firm  and  lofty  columns  that  rear  their 
heads  above  the  fragments  of  the  Roman  forum.  The  first 
days  of  his  reign  were  consecrated  to  the  purification  and 
removal  of  relics,  to  prayers  and  pnxiessions,  and  to  all  the 
solemn  offices  of  religion,  which  served  at  least  to  heal  the 
imagination,  and  restore  the  hopes,  of  the  multitude.  The 
public  defence  had  been  long  neglected,  not  fit>m  the  pre- 
sumption  of  peace,  but  from  the  distress  and  poverty  of  the 
times.  As  far  as  the  scantiness  of  his  means  and  the  short- 
ness of  his  leisure  would  allow,  the  ancient  walls  were  repaired 
by  the  command  of  Leo ;  fift^n  towers,  in  the  most  accessible 
stations,  were  built  or  renewed ;  two  of  these  commanded  on 
either  side  of  the  Tyber ;  and  an  iron  chain  was  drawn  across 
the  stream  to  impede  the  ascent  of  a  hostile  navy.  The  Ro- 
mans were  assured  of  a  short  respite  by  the  welcome  news, 
that  the  siege  of  Gayeta  had  been  raised,  and  that  a  part  of 
the  enemy,  with  their  sacrilegious  plunder,  had  perished  in  the 
waves. 

But  the  storm,  which  had  been  delayed,  soon  burst  upon 
them  with  redoubled  violence.  The  Agiabite,"  who  reigned 
in  Africa,  bad  inherited  from  his  £EUiier  a  treasure  and  an 
army :  a  fieet  of  Arabs  and  Moors,  after  a  short  refreshment 
in  the  harbors  of  Sardinia,  cast  anchor  before  the  mouth  of 
the  Tyber,  sixteen  mileo  from,  the  city :  and  their  discipline 
and  numbers  appeared  to  threaten,  not  a  transient  inroad^  but 
a  serious  design  of  conquest  and  dominion.    But  the  vigilance 

eis  foedns  pads  componentes,  Francorum  regem  et  gentem  de  ooetio 
regno  et  domioattcme  expellimns  f    Anastasius  in  Leone  lY.  p.  199. 

•'^  Voltaire  (Hist*  G^^sle,  toia  il  c  88,  p.  124)  appears  to  be  re- 
markably struck  with  the  character  of  Pope  Leo  IV.  I  haTe  borrowed 
his  general  ezpreseion,  bat  the  sight  of  the  forum  has  furnished  me 
with  a  more  distinct  and  lively;  image.  . 

"  De  Gnignes,  Hist  Gen6rale  des  ftuns^  torn.  i.  p.  863,  861.  Car- 
clonne,  Hist  de  TAfrique  et  de  TEspagne,  sous  la  Domination  dei 
Arabs,  torn,  il  p.  24, 25.  I  observe,  and  cannot  reconcile,  ihcdiftej  oucm 
pf  Iheso  writf^rs  in  the  succe^sioo  of  the  Aglabitea.  .  •• 
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of  Leo  had  farmed  an  allianoe  with  the  Tassals  of  the  Greek 
empire,  the  free  and  maritime  states  of  Gajeta,  Naples,  and 
Amalfi ;  and  in  the  hour  of  danger,  their  galleys  appeared  in 
the  port  of  Ostia  under  the  command  of  Csesarius,  the  son  of 
the  Neapolitan  duke,  a  noble  and  valiant  youth,  who  had 
already  vanquished  the  fleets  of  the  Saracens.  With  his 
principal  companions,  Csesarius  was  invited  to:  the  Lateran 
palace,  and  the  dexterous  pontiff  affected  to  inquire  their 
^errand,  and.  to  accept  with  joy  and  surprise  their  providential 
succor.  The  dty  bands,  in  arms,  attended  their  father  to 
Ostia,  where  he  reviewed  and  blessed  his  generous  deliverers. 
They  kissed  his  feet,  received  the  communion  with  martial 
devotion,  and  listened  to  the  prayer  of  Leo,  that  the  same 
God  who  had  supported  St  Peter  and  Si  Paul  on  the  Waves 
of  the  sea,  would  strengthen  the  hands  of  his  champions 
against  the .  adversaries  of  his  holy  name.  •  After  a  similar 
prayer,  and  with  equal  resolution,  the  Moslems  advanced  to 
the  attack  of  the  Christian  galleys,  which  preserved  their 
advantageous  station  along  the  coast.  The  victory  inclined 
to  the  side  of  the  allies,  when  it  was  less  gloriously  decided 
in  their  fayor  by  a  sudden  tempest,  which  confounded  the 
skill  and  courage  of  the  stoutest  mariners.  The  Christians 
were  sheltered  in  a  friendly  harbor,  while  the  Africans  were 
scattered  and  dashed  in  pieces  among  the  rocks  and  islands 
of  a  hostile  sho.e.  Those  who  escaped  from  shipwreck  and 
hunger  neither  found,  nor  deserved,  mer<^  at  the  hands  of 
their  implacable  pursuers.  The  sword  and  the  gibbet  re- 
duced the  dangerous  multitude  of  captives ;  and  the  remain- 
der was  more  usefully  employed,  to  restore  the  stered  edifices 
which  they  had  attempted  to  subvert  The  pontiff,  at  the 
head  of  the  citizens  and  allies,  rpaid  his  grateful  devotion  at 
the  shrines  of  the  apostles;  and,  among  the  spoils  of  this 
naval  victory,  thirteen  Arabian,  bows  of  pure  and  massy  silver 
were  suspended  round  the  altar  of  the  fishermen  of  Galilee. 
The  reign  of  Leo  the  Fourth  was  employed  in  the  defence 
and  ornament  of  the  Roman  state.  Tbe  churches  were  re- 
newed and  embellished :  near  four  thousand  pounds  of  silver 
were  consecrated,  to  repair  the  losses  of  St  Peter;  and  his 
sanctuary  was  decorated  with  a  plate  of  gold  of  the  weight 
of  two  hundred  and  sixteen  pounds,  embossed  with  the  por- 
traits of  the  pope  and  emperor,  and  encircled  with  a  string 
of  pearls.  Yet  this  vain  magnificence  reflects  less  glory  ob 
4ie  character  of  Leo  than  the  paternal  care  with  which  hi 
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rebailt  th«  walls  of  Horta  and  Ameria;  and  tiansported  the 
wandering  inhabitants  of  Centumoellse  to  his  new  foundation 
of  Leopolis,  twelve  miles  from  the  sea-shore.**  By  his  liber- 
ality, a  colony  of  Corsicans,  with  their  wives  and  children, 
was  planted  in  the  station  of  Porto,  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Tyber :  the  falling  city  was  restored  for  their  use,  the  fields 
and  vineyards  were  divided  among  the  new  settlers:  their 
first  efibrts  were  assisted  by  a  gift  of  horses  and  cattle ;  and 
the  hardy  exiles,  who  breathed  revenge  against  the  Saracens, 
swore  to  live  and  die  under  the  standard  of  St.  Peter.  The 
nations  of  the  West  and  North  who  visited  the  threshold  of  the 
apostles  had  gradually  formed  the  large  and  populous  suburb 
of  the  Vatican,  and  their  various  habitations  were  distin- 
guished, in  the  language  of  the  times,  as  the  schools  oi  the 
Greeks  and  Goths,  of  the  Lombards  and  Saxons.  But  this 
venerable  spot  was  still  open  to  sacrilegious  insult :  the  design 
of  enclosing  it  with  wails  and  towers  exhausted  all  that 
authority  could  command,  or  charity  would  supply :  and  the 
pious  labor  of  four  years  was  animated  in  every  season,  and 
at  every  hour,  by  the  presence  of  the  indefatigable  pontiflf. 
The  love  of  fame,  a  generous  but  worldly  passion,  may  be 
detected  in  the  name  of  the  Leonine  city,  which  he  bestowed 
on  the  Vatican ;  yet  the  pride  of  the  dedication  was  tempered 
with  Christian  penance  and  humility.  The  boundary  was 
trod  by  the  bishop  and  his  clergy,  barefoot,  in  sackcloth  and 
ashes ;  the  songs  of  triumph  were  modulated  to  psalms  and 
litanies ;  the  walls  were  besprinkled  with  holy  water ;  and  the 
ceremony  was  concluded  with  a  prayer,  that,  under  Ihe  guar- 
dian care  of  the  apostles  and  the  angelic  host,  both  the  old 
and  the  new  Rome  might  ever  be  preserved  pure,  prosperous, 
and  impregnable.** 

The  emperor  Theophilus,  son  of  Michael  the  Stammerer,  was 


**  Beretti  (Chorographia  Italis  Medii  Evi,  p.  106, 108)  has  illus 
trated  CentumcelUB,  Leopolis,  Civitas  liCoiuDa,  and  the  other  places 
of  the  Roman  duchy.  . 

**  llie  Arabs  and  the  Greeks  are  alike  sUent  concerning  the  inva- 
•fiion  of  Rome  by  the  Africans.  The  Latin  chronicles  do  not  afford 
'mnch  instruction,  (see  the  Annals  of  Baronius  aud  Pagi.)  Our 
authentic  and  contemporary  guide  for  the  popes  of  the  ixth  century 
is  Anastasius,  librarian  of  the  Roman  church  His  Life  of  Leo  IV. 
eontaiDS  twenty- four  pages,  (p.  175—199,  edit  Paris;)  and  if  a  eroat 
part  consist  of  superstitious  trifles,  we  must  blame  or  comm9nd  bis 
hero,  who  was  much  oftener  in  a  church  than  in  a  camp.  . 
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one  of  the  most  active  and  high-spirited  princes  who  reigned 
at  Constantinople  during  the  middle  age.  In  offensive  or  de- 
fensive war,  he  marched  in  person  five  times  against  the  Sar« 
acens,  formidable  in  his  attack,  esteemed  by  the  enemy  in  his 
losses  and  defeats.  In  the  last  of  these  expeditions  he  pene- 
trated into  Syria,  and  besieged  the  obscure  town  of  Sozopetra ; 
the  casual  birthplace  of  the  caliph  Motassem,  whose  father 
Haran  was  attended  in  peace  or  war  by  the  most  favored  of 
his  wives  and  concubines.  The  revolt  of  a  Persian  impostor 
employed  at  that  moment  the  arms  of  the  Saracen,  and  he 
could  only  intercede  in  favor  of  a  place  for  which  he  felt  and 
acknowledged  some  degree  of  filial  affection.  These  solicita- 
tions determined  the  emperor  tc  wound  his  pride  in  so  sensible 
a  part  Sozopetra  was  levelled  with  the  ground,  the  Syrian 
prisoners  were  marked  or  mutilated  with  ignominious  cruelty, 
and  a  thousand  female  captives  were  for^  away  from  the 
adjacent  territory.  Among  these  a  matron  of  the  house  of 
Abbas  invoked,  in  an  agony  of  despair,  the  name  of  Motas- 
sem ;  and  the  insults  of  the  Greeks  engaged  the  honor  of  her 
kinsman  to  avenge  his  indignity,  and  to  answer  her  appeal. 
Under  the  reign  of  the  two  elder  brothers,  the  inheritance  of 
the  youngest  had  been  confined  to  Anatolia,  Armenia,  Geor- 
gia, and  Circassia;  this  frontier  station  had  exercised  his 
military  talents ;  and  among  his  accidental  claims  to  the  name 
of  Oetorutry*^  the  most  meritorious  are  the  dght  battles  which 
he  gained  or  fought  against  the  enemies  of  the  Koran.  In  this 
personal  quarrel,  the  troops  of  Irak,  Syria,  and  £lgypt,  were 
recruited  from  the  tribes  of  Arabia  and  the  Turkish  hordes: 
his  cavalry  might  be  numerous,  though  we  should  deduct 
some  myriads  from  the  hundred  and  thirty  thousand  horses 
of  the  royal  stables ;  and  the  expense  of  the  armament  was 
computed  at  four  millions  sterling,  or  one  hundred  thousand 
pounds  of  gold.  From  Tarsus,  the  place  of  assembly,  the 
Saracens  advanced  in  three  divisions  along  the  high  road  of 
Constantinople  t  Motassem  liimself  commanded  the  centre, 
and  the  Vanguard  was  given  to  his  son  Abbas,  who,  in  the 
trial  of  the  first  adventures,  might  succeed  with  the  more 
glory,  or  fail  with  the  least  reproach.     In  the  revenge  of 


*^  The  same  number  was  applied  to  the  following  drcomstance  in 
Khe  life  of  Motaasem :  he  was  tbe  eighUi  of  the  Abbasfiides ;  he  reigned 
fight  ^rears,  eight  months,  and  eight  days ;  left  eight  Fons,  eight  daoi^ 
Itrs,  eight  thousand  slaves,  eight  millions  of  gold. 
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bis  iDJttrj,  the  caliph  prepared  to  reialiata  a  Bimilar  affironU 
Tht  &ther  of  Theoplulus  was  a  native  of  Amorium**  in 
Phrygia:  the  original  seat  of  the  Imperial  house  haid  beon 
adorned  with  privileges  and  monuments ;  and,  whatever  might 
be  the  indifference  of  the  people,  Constantinople  itself  was 
scarcely  of  more  value  in  the  eyes  of  the  sovereign  and  hia 
court  The  name  of  Amobium  was  inscribed  on  the  shields 
of  the  Saracens ;  and  their  three  armies  were  again  united 
under  the  walls  of  the  devoted  city.  It  had  been  proposed 
by  the  wisest  counsellors,  to  evacuate  Amorium,  to  remove 
the  inhabitants,  and  to  abandon  the  empty  structures  to  the 
vain  resentment  of  the  Barbarians.  The  emperor  embraced 
the  more  generous  resolution  of  defending,  in  a  siege  and 
battle,  the  country  of  his  ancestors.  When  the  armies  drew 
near,  the  front  of  the  Mahometan  line  appeared  to  a  Roman 
eye  more  closely  planted  with  spears  and  javelins ;  but  the 
event  of  the  action  was  not  glorious  on  either  side  to  the 
national  troops.  The  Arabs  were  broken,  but  it  was  by  the 
swords  of  thirty  thousand  Persians,  who  had  obtained  service 
and  settlement  in  the  Byzantine  empire.  The  Greeks  were 
repulsed  and  vanquished,  but  it  was  by  the  arrows  of  the 
Turkish  cavalry ;  and  had  not  their  bowstrings  been  damped 
and  relaz^  by  the  evening  rain,  very  few  of  the  Christians 
could  have  escaped  with  the  emperor  from  the  field  of  battle^ 
They  breathed  at  Dorylseum,  at  the  distance  of  three  days ; 
and  Theophilus,  reviewing  his  trembling  squadrons,  forgave 
the  common  flight  both  of  the  prince  and  people.  After  this 
discovery  of  his  weakness,  he  vainly  hoped  to  deprecate  the 
fate  of  Amorium:  the  inexorable  caliph  rejected  with  con- 
tempt his  prayers  and  promises;  and  detained  the  Roman 
ambassadors  to  be  the  witnesses  of  his  great  revenge.  They 
had  nearly  been  the  witnesses  of  'ais  shame.  The  vigorous 
assaults  of  fifty-five  days  were  encountered  by  a  £iithful  gov- 
ernor, a  veteran  garrison,  and  a  desperate  people;  and  the 
8araoens  must  have  raised  the  siege,  if  a  domestic  traitor  had 
not  pointed  to  the  weakest  part  of  the  wall,  a  place  which 
was  decorated  with  the  statues  of  a  lion  and  a  bulL    The  vow 

**  Amorium  is  seldom  mentioned  bj  the  old  geographers,  and  to« 
tally  forgotten  in  the  Romaii  Itberane&  After  tiie  vith  oenturj,  it 
became  an  episcopal  see,  and  at  length  the  metropolis  of  the  new  Ga- 
iatia,  ^Carol  S'^  Paulo,  Geograph.  Sacra^p.  284.)  The  city  rose  agaia 
frirm  its  ruins,  if  we  should  read  AmmftnOf  not  Anguria,  in  the  text 
if  the  Nubian  geographei;  (p.  236.) 
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of  Motassem  was  accomplished  with  unrelentiDg  rigor:  tired, 
rather  than  satiated,  with  destruction,  he  returned  to  his  new 
palace  of  Samara,  in  the  neighborhood  of  Bagdad,  while  the 
unfortunate**  Theophilus  implored  the  tardy  and  doubtful  aid 
of  his  Western  rival  the  emperor  of  the  Franks.  Yet  in  the 
siege  of  Amorium  about  seventy  thousand  Moslems  had  per. 
ished :  their  loss  had  been  revenged  by  the  slaughter  of  thirty 
^liousand  Christians,  and  the  sufferings  of  an  equal  number  of 
captives,  who  were  treated  as  the  most  atrocious  criminals. 
Mutual  necessity  could  sometimes  extort  the  exchange  or  ran« 
8om  of  prisoners:**  but  in  the  national  and  religious  conflict 
of  the  two  empires,  peace  was  without  confidence,  and  war 
without  mercy.  Quarter  was  seldom  given  in  the  field ;  those 
who  escaped  the  edge  of  Uie  sword  were  condemned  to  hope- 
less servitude,  or  exquisite  torture ;  and  a  Catholic  emperor  re- 
lates, with  visible  satisfaction,  the  execution  of  the  Saracens  of 
Crete,  who  were  flayed  alive,  or  plunged  into  caldrons  of  boil- 
ing oil.**  To  a  point  of  honor  Motassem  had  sacrificed  a  flour- 
ishing city,  two  hundred  thousand  lives,  and  the  property  of 
millions.  The  same  caliph  descended  from  his  horse,  and  dirt- 
ied his  robe,  to  relieve  the  distress  of  a  decrepit  old  man,  who, 
with  his  laden  ass,  had  tumbled  into  a  ditch.  On  which  of 
these  actions  did  he  reflect  with  the  most  pleasure,  when  he 
was  summoned  by  the  angel  of  death  f  ** 


**  In  the  East  he  was  styled  ^wrvyhh  (Oontinuator  Theophan.  ].  iiL 
p.  84 ;)  but  such  was  the  ignorance  ot  the  West,  that  his  anibafisadors, 
in  public  discourse,  might  boldly  narrate,  de  victoriis,  quas  adversus  ex- 
teras  bellando  gentes  coelitus  fuerat  asaecutus,  (Annalist  Bertinian. 
apud  Pagi,  torn,  iil  p.  720.) 

**  Abulpharagius  (Dvnasi  p.  167, 168)  relates  one  of  these  smgular 
transactions  on  the  bridge  of  the  River  Lamus  in  Cilicia,  the  limit  of 
the  two  empires,  and  one  day's  journey  westward  of  Tarsus,  (D'Anville, 
Geographie  Ancienne,  torn.  ii.  p.  91.)  Four  thousand  four  hundred  and 
sixty  Moslems,  eight  hundred  women  and  children,  one  hundred  confed- 
erates, were  exchanged  for  an  equal  number  of  Greeks.  They  passed 
each  other  in  the  middle  of  the  bridge,  and  when  they  reached  their 
respective  friends,  they  shouted  Allah  Achar,  and  Kyrie  Elewm, 
Many  of  the  prisoners  of  Amorium  were  probably  among  them,  but  in 
Uic  eame  year,  (A.  H.  281,)  the  most  illustrious  of  them,  t)ie  forty  two 
martyrs,  were  beheaded  by  the  caliph's  order. 

•*  Constantin.Porphyrogenitus,  in  Vit  Basil,  c.  61,  p.  186.  Ilieso 
6aracens  were  indeed  treated  with  peculiar  severity  as  pirates  and 
renegadoes. 

"  For  Theophilus,  Motassem,  and  the  Amorian  war.  see  the  Coa- 
liDuatar  of  Theox>hanes,  (L  iiL  p.  77—84,)  Genesius  TL  iiL  p.  S4— MJ 
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"With  Motassem,  the  eighth  of  the  Abbassides,  the  glory  of 
his  family  and  nation  expired.  When  the  Arabian  conquerors 
had  spread  themselves  over  the  East,  and  were  mingled  with 
the  servile  crowds  of  Persia,  Syria,  and  "Egyipt,  they  insensi- 
bly lost  the  freebom  and  martial  virtues  of  the  desert  The 
courage  of  the  South  is  the  artificial  fruit  of  discipline  and 
prejudice ;  the  active  power  of  enthusiasm  had  decayed,  and 
the  mercenary  forces  of  the  caliphs  were  recruited  in  those 
climates  of  the  North,  of  which  valor  is  the  hardy  and  spon- 
taneous production.  Of  the  Turks"  who  dwelt  beyond  the 
Oxus  and  Jaxartes,  the  robust  youths,  either  taken  in  war  or 
purchased  in  trade,  were  educated  in  the  exercises  of  the 
field,  and  the  profession  of  the  Mahometan  faith.  The  Turk- 
ish guards  stood  in  arms  round  the  throne  of  their  benefactor, 
and  their  chiefs  usurped  the  dominion  of  the  palace  and  the 
provinces.  Motassem,  the  first  author  of  this  dangerous  ex- 
ample, introduced  into  the  capital  above  fifty  thousand  Turks : 
their  licentious  conduct  provoked  the  public  indignation,  and 
the  quarrels  of  the  soldiers  and  people  induced  the  caliph  to 
retire  from  Bagdad,  and  establish  his  own  residence  and  the 
camp  of  his  Barbarian  favorites  at  Samara  on  the  Tigris, 
about  twelve  leagues  above  the  city  of  Peace.**  His  son 
Motawakkel  was  a  jealous  and  cruel  tyrant :  odious  to  his 
subjects,  he  cast  himself  on  the  fidelity  of  the  strangers,  and 
these  strangers,  ambitious  and  apprehensive,  were  tempted 
by  the  rich  promise  of  a  revolution.  At  the  instigation,  or 
at  least  in  the  cause  of  his  son,  they  burst  into  his  apartment 
at  the  hour  of  supper,  and  the  caliph  was  cut  into  seven 
pieces  by  the  same  swords  which  he  had  recently  distributed 
among  the  guards  of  his  life  and  throne.  To  this  throne, 
yet   streaming  with  a  father^s  blood,  Montasser  was  trium- 

Gedrenus,  (p.  628 — 532.)  Elmacin,  rHisi  Saracen,  p.  180,)  Abulphara- 
cms,  (Dynast  p.  166,166,)  Abulfeda,  (AnnaL  Moslem./).  191,)  D'Her- 
bclot,  (Bibliot.  Orientale,  p.  639,  640.) 

*^  M.  de  Guignes,  who  sometimes  leaps,  aod  sometimes  stmnbles,  in 
(be  gulf  between  Chinese  and  Mahometan  story,  thinks  he  can  see,  that 
these  Turks  are  the  ffoei-ke,  alias  the  Kao-teM^^  or  high-wngons  ;  that 
(hey  were  divided  into  fifteen  hordes,  from  China  and  Siberia  to  the 
dominions  of  the  caliphs  and  Samanides,  <&&,  (Hist,  des  Huns,  torn,  iii 
p.  1—88,124—131.) 

**  Ue  changed  the  old  name  of  Sumera,  or  Samara,  into  the  ianci» 
Ihl  title  of  Sertnen-rat,  that  which  gives  pleasure  at  first  sight,  (DUer- 
belot,  Bibliothdque  Orientale,  p.  808.  D'Ahville,  TEuphrate  et  le  TigM 
p»7,98.) 

o* 
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pliandy  lud ;  bat  in  a  reign  of  six  months,  he  found  only  th« 
pangs  of  a  guilty  conscience.  If  he  wept  at  the  sight  of  an 
old  tapestry  which  represented  the  crime  and  punishment  of 
the  son  of  Chosroes,  if  his  days  were  abridged  by  grief  and 
remorse,  we  may  allow  some  pity  to  a  parricide,  who  ex- 
claimed, in  the  bitterness  of  death,  that  he  had  lost  both  this 
world  and  the  world  to  come.  After  this  act  of  treason,  the 
ensigns  of  royalty,  the  garment  and  walking-staff  of  Mahomet, 
were  given  and  torn  away  by  the  foreign  mercenaries,  who 
in  four  years  created,  deposed,  and  murdered,  three  com- 
manders of  the  faithful.  As  often  as  the  Turks  were  inflamed 
by  fear,  or  rage,  or  avarice,  these  caliphs  were  dragged  by 
the  feet,  exposed  naked  to  the  scorching  sun,  beaten  wiui 
iron  clubs,  and  compelled  to  purchase,  by  the  abdication  of 
their  dignity,  a  short  reprieve  of  inevitable  fate.'*  At  length, 
however,  the  fury  of  the  tempest  was  spent  or  diverted :  the 
Abbassides  returned  to  the  less  turbulent  residence  of  Bagdad ; 
the  insolence  of  the  Turks  was  curbed  with  a  firmer  and  more 
skilful  hand,  and  their  numbers  were  divided  and  destroyed  in 
foreign  warfi^re.  But  the  nations  of  the  East  had  been  taught 
to  trample  on  the  successors  of  the  prophet;  and.  the  blessings 
of  domestic  peace  were  obtained,  by  the  relaxation  of  strengUi 
and  discipline.  So  uniform  are  the  mischief  of  military  des- 
potism, that  I  seem  to  repeat  the  story  of  the  praetorians  of 
Rome.;- 

While  the  flame  of  enthusiasm  was  damped  by  the  business, 
the  pleasure,  and  the  knowledge,  of  the  age,  it  burnt  with 
concentrated  heat  in  the  breasts  of  the  chosen  few,  the  con- 
genial spirits,  who  were  ambitious  of  reigning  either  in  this 
world  or  in  the  next  How  carefully  soever  the  book  of 
prophecy  had  been  sealed  by  the  apostle  of  Mecca,  the  wishes, 

**  Take  a  BpecimeD,  the  death  of  the  caliph  Motaz:  Correptum 
pedibus  pertrahunt,  et  sudibus  probe  permulcant,  et  spoliatum  laceris 
vestibus  in  sole  collocant,  prse  cujus  acerrimo  sestti  pedes  alternos 
attollebat  et  demittebat  Aastantium  aliquis  misero  colaphos  continuo 
tngerebat,  quos  ille  objectis  manibus  avertere  studebat  ....  Quo 

CEicto  traditus  tortori  fiiit,  totoque  triduo  cibo  potuque  prohibitus 

Stiffocatus,  &c  (Abulfeda,  p.  206.)  Of  the  caliph  Mohtadi,  h^  says, 
cervices  ipsi  perpetuis  ictibus  contundebant,  testiculosque  pedibus  coo- 
eulcaban^  (p.  208.) 

'^*  See  under  the  reigns  of  Motassem,  Motawakkel,  Montasser,  Mob- 
tain,  Motaz,  Mohtadi,  and  Motamed,  in  the  Bibliothdque  of  D*Herbe- 
lot»  and  the  now  familiar  Annals  of  Elmacin,  Abulpharagiua,  imi 
Abnlfeda. 
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and.  (if  we  may  profane  the  word)  even  the  reason,  of  &nati* 
eism  might  believe  that,  after  the  successive  missions  of 
Adam,  Noah,  Abraham,  Moses,  Jesus,  and  Mahomet,  the  same 
God,  in  the  fulness  of  time,  would  reveal  a  still  more  perfect 
and  permanent  law.  In  the  two  hundred  and  seventy-seventh 
year  of  the  Hegira,  and  in  the  neighborhood  of  Cufa,  an 
Arabian  preacher,  of  the  name  of  Carmath,  assumed  the  lofty 
and  incomprehensible  style  of  the  Guide,  the  Director,  the 
Demonstration,  the  Word,  the  Holy  Ghost,  the  Camel,  the 
Herald  of  the  Messiah,  who  had  conversed  with  him  in  a 
hnman  shape,  and  the  representative  of  Mohammed  the  son 
of  All,  of  St.  John  the  Baptist,  and  of  the  angel  Gabriel.  In 
his  mystic  volume,  the  precepts  of  the  Koran  were  refined  to 
a  more  spiritual  sense :  he  relaxed  the  duties  of  ablution, 
fasting,  and  pilgrimage;  allowed  the  indiscriminate  use  of 
wine  and  forbidden  food;  and  nourished  the  fervor  of  his 
disciples  by  the  daily  repetition  ci  fifty  prayers.  The  idleness 
and  ferment  of  the  rustic  crowd  awakened  the  attention  of 
the  magistrates  of  Cufa;  a  timid  persecution  assisted  the 
progress  of  the  new  sect;  and  the  name  of  the  prophet 
became  more  revered  after  his  person  had  been  witiidrawn 
from  the  world.  His  twelve  apostles  dispersed  themselves 
among  the  Bedoweens,  "a  race  of  meu,*^  says  Abulfeda, 
^  equally  devoid  of  reason  and  of  religion ;"  and  the  success 
of  their  preaching  seemed  to  threaten  Arabia  with  a  new 
revolution.  The  Carmathians  were  ripe  for  rebellion,  since 
they  disclaimed  the  title  of  the  house  of  Abbas,  and  abhorred 
the  worldly  pomp  of  the  caliphs  of  Bagdad.  They  wera 
susceptible  of  discipline,  since  they  vowed  a  blind  and  abso- 
lute submission  to  their  Imam,  who  was  called  to  the  prophetic 
office  by  the  voice  of  God  and  the  people.  Instead  of  the 
legal  tithes,  he  claimed  the  fifth  of  their  substance  and  spoil ; 
the  most  flagitious  sins  were  no  more  than  the  type  of  dis- 
obedience; and  the  brethren  were  united  and  concealed  by 
an  oath  oi  secrecy.  After  a  bloody  conflict,  they  prevailed 
in  the  province  of  Bahrein,  along  the  Persian  Gulf:  far  and 
wide,  the  tribes  of  the  desert  were  subject  to  the  sceptre,  or 
rather  to  the  sword  of  Abu  Said  and  his  son  Abu  Taher ;  and 
these  rebellious  imams  could  miister  in  the  field  a  hundred 
and  seven  thousand  fanatics.  The  mercenaries  of  the  caliph 
were  dismayed  at  the  approach  of  an  enemy  who  neith«r 
asked  nor  accepted  quarter;  and  the  difference  betweea 
Ifaem,  in  fortitude  and  patience,  is  expressive  of  the  chaosji 
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which  three  centuries  of  prosperity  had  effected  in  the  char* 
acter  of  the  Arabians.  Such  troops  were  discomfited  iti 
every  action ;  the  cities  of  Racca  and  Baalbec,  of  Cuia  and 
Bassora,  were  taken  and  pillaged;  Bagdad  was  filled  with 
consternation  ;  and  the  caliph  trembled  behind  the  veils  of  his 
palace.  In  a  daring  inroad  beyond  the  Tigris,  Abu  Talier 
advanced  to  the  gates  of  the  capital  with  no  more  than  ^ye 
hundred  horse.  By  the  special  onler  of  Moctader,  the  bridges 
had  been  broken  down,  and  the  person  or  head  of  the  rebel 
was  expected  every  hour  by  the  commander  of  the  faithful. 
His  lieutenant,  from  a  motive  of  fear  or  pity,  apprised  Abu 
Taher  of  his  danger,  and  recommended  a  speedy  escape. 
"  Your  master,"  said  the  intrepid  Carmathian  to  the  messenger, 
"  is  at  the  head  of  thirty  thousand  soldiers :  three  such  men 
as  these  are  wanting  in  his  host :"  at  the  same  instant,  turning 
to  three  of  his  companions,  he  commanded  the  first  to  plunge 
a  dagger  into  his  breast,  the  second  to  leap  into  the  Tigris, 
and  the  third  to  cast  himself  headlong  down  a  precipice. 
They  obeyed  without  a  murmur.  "Relate,"  continued  the 
imam,  "  what  you  have  seen :  before  the  evening  your  gen- 
eral shall  be  chained  among  my  dogs."  Before  the  evening, 
the  camp  was  surprised,  and  the  menace  was  executed.  The 
rapine  of  the  Carmathians  was  sanctified  by  their  aversion  to 
the  worship  of  Mecca :  they  robbed  a  caravan  of  pilgrims, 
and  twenty  thousand  devout  Moslems  were  abandoned  on  the 
burning  sands  to  a  death  of  hunger  and  thirst.  Another  year 
they  suffered  the  pilgrims  to  proceed  without  interruption ; 
but^  in  the  festival  of  devotion,  Abu  Taher  stormed  the  holy 
city,  and  trampled  on  the  most  venerable  relics  of  the  Ma- 
hometan faith.  Thirty  thousand*  citizens  and  strangers  were 
put  to  the  sword  ;  the  sacred  precincts  were  polluted  by  the 
burial  of  three  thousand  dead  bodies ;  the  well  of  Zerazem 
overflowed  with  blood ;  the  golden  spout  was  forced  from  its 
place ;  the  veil  of  the  Caaba  was  divided  among  these  im- 
pious sectaries ;  and  the  black  stone,  the  first  monument  of 
the  nation,  was  borne  away  in  triumph  to  their  capital.  After 
this  deed  of  sacrilege  and  cruelty,  they  continued  to  infest 
^the  confines  of  Irak,  Syria,  and  Egypt:  but  the  vital  princi* 
'  pie  of  enthusiasm  had  withered  at  the  root.  Their  scruples, 
or  their  avarice,  again  opened  the  pilgrimage  of  Mecca,  and 
restored  the  black  stone  of  the  Caaba ;  and  it  is  needless  to 
Inquire  into  what  factions  they  were  broken,  or  by  whose 
iwordt  they  were  finally  extirpated.    The  sect  of  the  Gar- 
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mathiaos  may  be  considered  as  the  second  viftible  cause  of  the 
decline  and  fall  of  the  empire  of  ihe  calipfas.^*^ 

The  third  and  most  obvious  cause  was  the  weiglit  and 
nm^itude  of  the  empire  itself.  The  caliph  Almamon  might 
proudly  assert,  that  it  was  easier  for  him  to  rule  the  ^»t 
and  the  West^  than  to  manage  a  chess-board  of  two  feet 
square:^*'  yet  I  suspect  that  in  both  those  games  he  was 
guilty  of  many  fatal  mistakes;  and  I  perceive,  that  in  the 
distant  provinces  the  authority  of  the  first  and  most  powerful 
uf  the  Abbassides  was  already  impaired.  The  analogy  of 
despotism  invests  the  representative  with  the  full  majestjr  of 
the  prince ;  the  division  and  balance  of  powers  might  relax 
the  habits  of  obedience,  might  encourage  the  passive  subject 
to  inquire  into  the  origin  and  administration  of  civil  govern- 
ment He  who  is  born  in  the  purple  is  seldom  worthy  to 
reign ;  but  the  elevation  of  a  private  man,  of  a  peasant,  per- 
hs^  or  a  slave,  affords  a  strong  presumption  of  his  courage 
and  capacity.  The  viceroy  of  a  remote  Kingdom  aspires  to 
secure  the  property  and  inheritance  of  his  precarious  trust; 
the  nations  must  rejoice  in  the  presence  of  their  sovereign ; 
and  the  command  of  armies  and  treasures  are  at  once  the 
object  and  the  instrument  of  his  ambition.  A  change  was 
scarcely  visible  as  long  as  the  lieutenants  of  the  caliph  were 
content  with  their  vicarious  title;  while  they  solicited  for 
themselves  or  their  sons  a  renewal  of  the  Imperial  grant,  and 
still  maintained  on  the  coin  and  in  the  public  prayers  the 
name  and  prerogative  of  the  commander  c^  the  faithful  But 
in  the  long  and  hereditary  exercise  of  power,  they  assumed 
the  pride  and  attributes  of  royalty ;  the  alternative  of  peace 
or  war,  of  reward  or  punishment,  depended  solely  on  their 
will ;  and  the  revenues  of  their  government  were  reserved  for 
local  services  or  private. magni^noe.  Instead  of  a  regular 
supply  of  men  and  money,  the  successors  of  the  prophet  were 


^^'  For  the  sect  of  the  Carmathians,  consult  Elmadn,  (Hist  Sara 
can,  p.  219,  224,  229,  231,  288,  241,  248,)  Abalpharagius,  (Dynast  p 
1'79— 182,)  Abulfeda,  (Annal  Moslem,  p.  218,  219,  <bc,  245,  266,  274.^ 
and  D'Herbelot,  (Btblioth^ue  Orientale,  p.  256—258,  685.)  I  find 
tome  inoonaieteiicies  of  theology  and  chronology,  which  it  would  n'>t  bt 
Mwy  nor  of  much  importance  to  reconcile.* 

'*"  Hyd4,  Syntagma  Dissertat  torn,  ii  p.  57,  in  Hist  Shahiludil 


*  Oonpare  Von  Hammer.  Getchicfate  der  AMauioen.  p.  44.  &e.— 1I< 
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flattered  /witk  the  ostentatioua  gift  of  an  elephant,  or  a  caat  of 
Lawks,  a  suit  of  silk  hangings,  or  some  pounds  of  musk  and 
amber."' 

After  the  revolt  of  Spain  from  the  temporal  and  spiritual 
supremacy  of  the  Abbassides,  the  first  symptoms  of  disobedi- 
ence broke  forth  in  the  province  of  Africa.  Ibrahim,  the  son 
of  Aglab,  the  lieutenant  of  the  vigilant  and  rigid  Harun,  be- 
qu3athed  to  the  dynasty  of  the  u4^^&t(e«  the  inheritance  of 
his  name  and  power.  The  indolence  or  policy  of  the  caliphs 
dissembled  the  injuiy  and  loss,  and  pursued  only  with  poison 
the  founder  of  the  Jsdrmtes,^^  who  erected  the  kingdom  and 
city  of  Fez  on  ,the  shores  of  the  Western  ocean."*  In  the 
East,  the  first  dynasty  was  that  of  the  ^  Taherites  ;  "*  the  pos- 
terity of  the  valiant  Taher,  who,  in  the  civil  wars  of  the  sons 
of  Harun,  had  served  with  too  much  zeal  and  success  the 
cause  of  Almamon,  the  younger  brother.  He  was  sent  into 
honorable  exile,  to  command  on  the  banks  of  the  Oxus;.  and 
the  independence  of  his  successors,  who  reigned  .  in  Chorasan 
till  the  fourth  generation^  was  palliated  by  their  modest  and 
respectful  demeanor,  the  happiness  of  their  subjects  and  Uie 
security  of  their  frontier.  They  were  supplanted  by  one  of 
those  adventurers  so  frequent  in  the  annab  of  the  East,  who 

los  The  dynasties  of  th»  Arabian  empire  may  be  siuditBd  in  the 
A.nafds  of  Elmacin,  AbulpharagiuSj  and  Abulfeda,  under  the  pf^J^ 
yrears,  in  the  dictionary  of  D'Herbelot,  under  the  proper  names.  The 
tables  of  M.  de  Gaignes  (Hist,  des  Huns,  torn,  i.)  exhibit  a  general 
chronology  of  the  East,  interspersed  with  some  historical  anecdotes ; 
but  bis  attachment  to  national  blood  has  sometimes  confounded  the 
order  of  time  and  place. 

^^^  The  Aglabites  and  Edrisites  are  the  pofcssed  subject  of  M.  de 
Cardonne,  (Hist  de  TAfrique  et  de  TEspagne  sous  la  Domination  dca 
Arabes,  tom.  iL  p.  1 — 63.) 

'  ^**  To  escape  the  reproach  of  error,  I  must  criticise  the  inaccura- 
cies of  M.  de  Guignes  (torn.  L  p.  359)  concerning  the  Edrisites. 
1.  The  dynasty  and  city  of  Fez  could  not  be  founded  in  the  year  of 
the  Hegira  173,  since  the  founder  was  &  posthumous  child  of  a  de- 
scendant of  All,  who  fled  from  Mecca  m  the  year  168.  2.  This 
founder,  Edris,  the  son  of  Edris,  instead  of  living  to  the  improbaUe 
Age  of  120  years,  A.  H.  818,  died  A  H  214,  in  the  prime  of  manhood. 
S.  The  dynasty  ended  A  H  807,  twenty-three  years  sooner  than  it  is 
fixed  by  the  historian  of  the  Huns.  See  the  accurate  AnnaU  of  Abul- 
fed&p.  158,  169,  185,  238. 

^"^  The  dynasties  of  the  Taherites  and  Soffiu-ides,  with  the  rise  of 
(bat  of  the  Samanines,  are  described  in  the  original  history  and  Latib 
rersion  of  Mirchonil :  yet  the  most  interesting  facta  had  already  beeo 
dramed  by  the  diligence  of  M.  D'Herbelot 
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left  his  trade  of  a  brazier  (from  whence  the  uame  of  SqffoT' 
ides)  for  the  profession  of  a.  robber.  In  f^  nocturnal  visit  to 
the  treasure  of  the  prince  of  Sistan,  Jacob,  the  son  of  Leith, 
stumbled  over  a  lump  of  salt,  which  he  unwarily  tasted  with 
his  tongue.  Salt,  among  the  Orientals,  is  the  symbol  of  hos- 
pitaUty,  and  the  pious  robber  immediately  retired  without 
spoil  or  damage.  The  discovery  of  this  honorable  behavior 
recommended  Jacob  to  pardon  and  trust ;  he  led  an  army  at 
first  for  his  benefactor,  at  last  for  himself,  subdued  Persia, 
ind  threatened  the  residence  of  the  Abbassides.  On  his 
march  towards  Bagdad,  the  conqueror  was  arrested  by  a 
fever.  He  gave  audience  in  bed  to  the  ambassador  of  the 
caliph;  and  beside  him  on  a  table  were  exposed  a  naked 
dmeter,  a  crust  of  brown  bread,  and  a  bunch  of  onions.  ^  If 
I  die,"  said  he,  "  your  master  is  delivered  from  his  fears.  If 
,  I  live,  this  must  determine  between  us.  If  I  am  vanquished, 
I  can  return  without  reluctance  to  the  homely  fare  of  my 
youth."  From  the  height  where  he  stood,  the  descent  would 
not  have  been  so  soft  or  harmless : .  a  timely  death  secured 
his  own  repose  and  that  of  the  caliph,  who  paid  with  the  most 
lavish  concessions  the  retreat  of  his  brother  Amrou  to  the 
palaces  of  Shiraz  and  Ispahan.  The  Abbassides  were  too 
feeble  to  contend,  too  proud  to  forgive :  they,  invited  the  pow- 
erful dynasty  of  the  SamanideSy  who  passed  the  Oxus  with 
ten  thousand  horse  so  poor,  that  their  stirrups  were  of  wood ; 
so  brave,  that  they  vanquished  the  Soffarian  army,  eight  times 
more  numerous  than  their  own.  The  captive  Amrou.  was  sent 
m  chains,  a  grateful  ofiering  to  the  court  of  Bagdad ;  and  as 
the  victor  was  content  with  the  inheritance  of  Transoxiana 
and  Chorasan,  the  realms  of  Persia  returned  for  a  while  to  the 
allegiance  of  the  caliphs.  The  provinces  of  Syria  and  £^pt 
were  twice  dismembered  by  their  Turkish  slaves  of  the  race 
of  Toulon  and  Hkshid^^^  These  Barbarians,  in  religion  and 
manners  the  countrymen  of  Mahomet,  emerged  from  the 
bloody  factions  of  the  palace  to  a  provincial  command  and 
an  independent  throne :  their  names  became  famous  and  for- 
midable in  their  time ;  but  the  founders  of  these  two  potent 
dynasties  confessed,  either  in  words  or  actions,  the  vanity 
of  ambition.      The  first  on  his  death-bed  implored  the  mercy 

*"  M.  de  Gnignes  (Hist  dee  Huns,  torn,  iil  p.  124 — 154)  has  ex- 
daoBted  tho  Toulunides  and  Iksfaidites  of  F.gypt,  and  thrown  i 
%fat  CD  khfi  Carmathiiins  and  Hamaclanites. 
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of  God  to  a  ftintier,  ignorant  of  the  limits  of  his  own  poirer: 
the  second,  in  the  midst  of  four  hundred  thousand  BolcUen 
and  eight  thousand  slaves,  concealed  from  every  human  eje 
the  chamber  where  he  attempted  to  sleep.  Their  sons  wen 
educated  in  the  rices  of  kings ;  and  both  E^ypt  and  Syria 
were  recovered  and  possessed  by  the  Abbassides  during  an 
interval  of  thirty  years.  In  the  decline  of  their  empire, 
\Iesopotaroia,  with  the  important  dUes  of  Mosul  and  Aleppo, 
iras  occupied  by  the  Arabian  princes  of  the  tribe  of  Hamor 
dan.  The  poets  of  their  court  could  repeat  without  a  blush, 
that  nature  had  formed  their  countenances  for  beauty,  their 
tongues  for  eloquence,  and  their  hands  for  liberality  and  valor : 
but  the  genuine  tale  of  the  elevation  and  reign  of  the  JBama- 
danitei  exhibits  a  scene  of  treachery,  murder,  and  parridde. , 
At  the  same  fatal  period,  the  Persian  kingdom  was  again 
usurped  by  the  dynasty  of  the  Bowides^  by  the  sword  of  three 
brothers,  who,  under  various  names,  were  styled  the  support 
and  columns  of  the  state,  and  who,  from  the  Caspian  Sea  to 
the  ocean,  would  suffer  no  tyrants  but  themselves.  Under 
their  reign,  the  language  and  genius  of  Persia  revived,  and  the 
Arabs,  Uiree  hundred  and  four  years  after  the  death  of  Ma- 
homet, were  deprived  of  the  sceptre  of  the  East 

Rahadi,  the  twentieth  of  the  Abbassides,  and  the  thirty- 
ninth  of  the  successors  of  Mahomet,  was  the  last  who  deserved 
the  title  of  commander  of  the  fiiithful;***  the  last  (says 
Abulfeda)  who  spoke  to  the  people,  or  conversed  with  the 
learned ;  the  last  who,  in  the  expense  of  his  household,  rep- 
resented the  wealth  and  magnificence  of  the  ancient  caliphs. 
After  him,  the  lords  of  the  Extern  world  were  reduced  to  the 
most  abject  misery,  and  exposed  to  the  blows  and  insults  of  a 
servile  condition.    Tlie  revolt  of  the  provinces  circumscribed 

'**  Hie  est  ultimus  chalifah  qui  multum  atque  siBpios  pro  oondoo* 
peroraret  .  .  .  Fuit  etiam  altimus  qui  otiom  cam  eraditis  et  fitcetis 
Dominibus  faUere  hilariterque  ag«re  soleret  Ultimiis  tandem  chiili- 
fiurom  eui  tumtufl,  stipendia,  reditm,  et  theaauri,  euUim,  eBteraqiic 
omDb  auUca  pompa  priomm  cfaalifanim  ad  iostar  oomptfata  foennt 
Videbimus  enim  pauUo  post  quam  indignis  et  servibjbios  ludibriu 
.ezagitati*  quam  ad  humilem  fortunam  altlmumque  ooniemptiun 
abjecti  fuerint  hi  quondam  potentiMuni  totius  terranim  Orientalium 
oi-bis  domini.  Abulfed.  Aonal.  Moslem,  p.  261.  I  have  given  thia 
pasaage  as  the  mamier  and  tone  of  Abulfeda,  but  the  cast  of  lAtin 
eloquence  belongs  more  properlv  to  Reiake.  The  Arabiaa  hiatorin 
(pi  26ft,  257,  261--269,  283,  dk)  liaa  supplied  me  with  the  moat  wAm- 
sating  facta  of  thia  paragraph. 
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Ibeir  dominions  within  the  walls  of  Bagdad  :  bat  that  capital 
still  contained  an  innumerable  multitude,  vain  of  their  past 
fortune,  discontented  witb  their  present  state,  and  oppressed 
by  the  demands  of  a  treaisury  which  had  formerly  been  re- 
plenished by  the  spoil  and  tribute  of  nations.  Their  idleness 
was  exercised  by  faction  and  controversy.  Under  the  mask  of 
piety,  the  rigid  followers  of  Hanbal  **•  invaded  the  pleasures 
I  of  domestic  life,  burst  into  the  houses  of  plebeians  and  princes, 
Spili  the  wine,  broke  the  instruments,  beat  the  musicians, 
and  dishonored,  with  infamous  suspicions,  the  associates  of 
every  handsome  youth.  In  each  profession,  which  allowed 
room  for  two  persons,  the  one  was  a  votary,  the  other  an 
antagonist,  of  Ali ;  and  the  Abbassides  were  awakened  by  the 
clamorous  grief  of  the  sectaries,  who  denied  their  title,  and 
cursed  their  progenitors.  A  turbulent  people  could  ^nly  be 
repressed  by  a  military  force ;  but  who  could  satisfy  the  avarice 
or  assert  the  discipline  of  the  mercenaries  themselves  ?  The 
African  and  the  Turkish  guards  drew  their  swords  against 
each  other,  and  the  chief  commanders,  the  emirs  al  Omra,"* 
imprisoned  or  deposed  their  sovereigns,  and  violated  the 
sanctuary  of  the  mosch  and  harem.  If  the  caliphs  escaped 
to  the  camp  or  court  of  any  neighboring  prince,  their  deliver- 
ance was  a  change  of  servitude,  till  they  were  prompted  by 
despair  to  invite  the  Bowides,  the-  sultans  of  Persia,  who 
silenced  the  factions  of  Bagdad  by  their  irresistible  arms. 
The  civil  and  military  powers  were  assumed  by  Moezaldow- 
lat,  the  second  of  the  three  brothers,  and  a  stipend  of  sixty 
thousand  pounds  sterling  was  assigned  by  his  generosity  for 
the  private  expense  of  the  commander  of  the  faithful.  But  on 
the  fortieth  day,  at  the  audience  of  the  ambassadors  of  Gho- 
rasan,  and  in  the  presence  of  a  trembling  multitude,  the  caliph 
was  dragged  from  his  throne  to  a  dungeon,  by  the  command 
of  the  stranger,  and  the  rude  hands  of  his  Dilamites.    His 

>*"  Their  master,  on  a  sinular  occasion,  showed  himself  of  a  more 
iudulgent  and  tolerating -spirit  Ahmed  £bn  Hanbal  the  head  of  ooe 
of  the  four  orthodox  sects,  was  bom  at  Bapfdad  A  H.  164,  and  died 
there  A.  H.  241.  He  fought  and  suffered  in  the  dispute  concerning 
the  creation  of  the  Koran. 

"*  The  office  of  vixier  was  superseded  by  tlic  emir  al  Omra,  Impe- 
rator  Imperatomm,  a  title  first  instituted  by  Radbi,  and  which 
merged  at  length  in  the  Bowides  and  Seljukides :  yectigatibas,  et 
tributts,  et  curiis  per  omnes  regiones  prefecit,  jussitque  in  onmibm 
iuggestis  Dominis  ejus  in  concionibus  mentionem  fieri,  (Abulphara^ua, 
Dynaiit  p  199.)    It  is  likewise  mentioned  by  Elmadn,  (pi  254^  36 A.) 
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palaee  was  pillaged,  his  eyes  were  put  out,  and  the  meaq 
ambition  of  the  Abbassides  aspired  to  the  vacant  station. of 
danger  and  disgrace.  In  the  school  of  adversity,  the  luxurious 
caliphs  resumed  the  grave  and  abstemious  virtues  of  the 
primitive  times.  Despoiled  of  their  armor  and  silken  robes^ 
they  fosted,  they  prayed,  they  studied  the  Koran  and  the  tra* 
dition  of  the  Sonnites :  they  performed,  with  sseal  and  knowl* 
edge,  the  functions  of  their  ecclesiastical  character.  The 
respect  <^  nations  still  waited  on  the  successors  of  the  apostle, 
the  oracles  of  the  law  and  conscience  of  the  &ithful ;  and  the 
weakness  or  division  of  their  tyrants  sometimes  restored  the 
Abbassides  to  the  sovereignty  of  Bagdad.  But  th^r  misfor^ 
tunes  had  been  imbittered  by  the  triumph  of  the  Fatimites^ 
the  real  or  spurious  progeny  of  Ali.  Arising  from  the  extrem- 
ity of  Africa,  these  successful  rivals  extinguished,  in  £^pt 
and  Syria,  both  the  spiritual  and  temporal  authority  of  the 
Abbassides ;  and  the  monarch  of  the  Nile  insulted  the  humble 
pontiff  on  the  banks  of  the  Tigris. 

In  the  declining  age  of  the  caliphs,  in  the  century  which 
elapsed  after  the  war  of  Theophilus  and  Motassem,  the  hostile 
transactions  of  the  two  nations  were  confined  to  some  inroads 
by  sea  and  land,  the  fruits  of  their  close  vicinity  and  indelible 
hatred.  But  when  the  Eastern  world  was  convulsed  and 
brc^en,  the  Greeks  were  roused  from  their  lethargy  by  the 
hopes  of  conquest  and  revenge.  The  Byzantine  empire,  since 
the  accession  of  the  Basilian  race,  had  reposed  in  peace  and 
dignity  ;  and  they  might  encounter  with  their  entire  strength 
the  front  of  some  petty  emir,  whose  rear  was  assaulted  and 
threatened  by  his  national  foes  of  the  Mahometan  faith.  The 
lofty  titles  of  the  morning  star,  and  the  death  of  the  Sara- 
<»ns,^"  were  applied  in  the  public  acclamations  to  Nioephorus 
Phocas,  a  prince  as  renowned  in  the  camp,  as  -he  was  un* 
popular  in  Uie  city.  In  the  subordinate  station  of  great  domes* 
tic,  or  general  of  the  East,  he  reduced  the  Island  of  Crete, 
and  extirpated  the  nest  of  pirates  who  bad  so  long  defied,  with 
impunity,  the  majesty  of  the  empire."*    His  military  genius 

^^^  Liutprand,  whose  choleric  temper  was  imbittered  by  his  uoeasy 
lituation,  suggests  the  names  of  reproach  and  contempt  more  applica- 
Ue  to  Nicephorus  than  the  vain  titles  of  the  Greeks,  Ecce  venit  stella 
lAatatina,  surgit  Eous,  reverberat  obtuti^  solis  radios,  pallida  Saraoe- 
Borum  mors,  Nioephorus  luiw^ 

"*  Notwithstanding  the  insinuation  of  Zonaras,  xai  a  /<q,  ^Sec,  (torn. 
E  L  xri.  p.  197,)  it  is  an  undoubted  fSActk  that  Crete  was  complciely 
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ira»  displayed  in  the  condact  and  success  of  the  enterpnan, 
whidi  had  so  often  failed  with  loss  and  dishonor.  The  Sar- 
acens were  confounded  by  the  landing  of  his  troops  on  safe 
and  level  bridges,  which  he  cast  from  the  vessels  to  the  shore. 
Seven  months  were  consumed  in  the  siege  of  Candia;  the 
despair  of  the  native  Cretans  was  stimulated  by  the  fre- 
quent aid  of  their  brethren  of  Africa  and  Spain ;  and  after  the 
massy  wall  and  double  ditch  had  been  stormed  by  the  Greeks^ 
a  hopeless  conflict  was  still  maintained  in  the  streets  and 
houses  of  the  city.*  The  whole  island  was  subdued  in  the 
capital,  and  a  submissive  people  accepted,  without  resistance, 
the  -baptism  of  the  conqueror."'  Constantinople  applauded  the 
long-forgotten  pomp  of  a  triumph ;  but  the  Imperial  diadem 
was  the  sole  reward  that  could  repay  the  services,  or  satisfy  the 
ambition,  of  Nicephorus. 

After  the  death  of  the  younger  Romanus,  the  fourth  in 
lineal  descent  of  the  Basilian  race,  his  widow  Theophania 
successively  married  Nicephorus  Phocas  and  his  assassin  John 
Zimisces,  the  two  heroes  of  the  age.  They  reigned  as  the 
guardians  and  colleagues  of  her  infant  sons;  and  the  twelve 
years  of  their  military  command  form  the  roost  splendid 
period  of  the  Byzantine  annals.  The  subjects  and  confeder- 
ates, whom  they  led  to  war,  appeared,  at  least  in  the  eyes 
of  an  enemy,  two  hundred  thousand  strong;  and  of  these 
^bout  thirty  thousand  were  armed  with  cuirasses:"^  a  train 

ind  finally  subdued  by  Nicephorus  Phocas,  (Pagi,  Critica,  torn,  iil  p. 
678—875. '  Meursius,  Greta,  I.  iil  c  7,  torn,  iil  p.  4d4,  465.) 

'^'  A  Greek  Life  of  St  Nicon  tbe  Armenian  was  found  in  the  Sforza 
Vbrary,  and  translated  into  Latin  by  the  Jesuit  Sirmond,  for  the  use 
•f  Cardinal  Baroniu&  This  contemporary  legend  casts  a  ray  of  liffht 
On  Crete  and  Peloponnesus  in  the  xtn  century.  He  found  the  newly- 
^eco▼ered  island,  fosdis  detestand®  Agarenorum  superstitionis  vestigiis 
^uihuc  plenam  ac  refertam  ....  but  the  victorious  missionary,  per- 
haps with  some  carnal  aid,  ad  baptismum  omnes  vereque  fidei  disci- 
olmam  pepulii  Ecclesiis  per  totam  insulam  ledificatis,  dkc,  (AnnaL 
ikxsles.  A.  D.  961.) 

"«  EUnadn,  Hist  Saracen,  p.  278,  279.  Liutprand  was  disposed  to 
depreciate  the  Greek  power,  yet  he  owns  that  Nicephorus  led  against 
Ajasyria  an  army  of  eighty  thousand  men. 

*  The  Acroases  of  Theodoras,  de  expugnaaone  Gretas,  miserable  iambics, 
relate  the  whole  campaign.  Whoever  would  MAv  estimate  the  merit  of  the 
poetio  deacon,  may  read  the  description  of  the  slinging  a  jackass  into  tbe 
famishing  dty.  The  poet  is  in  a  transport  at  the  wit  of  the  general,  and 
jrsvels  in  the  luxury  of  antithesis.  Theodori  Acroases,  lib.  iiL  172,  in  t^ 
bahr's  Byzant  Hist— M. 
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of  four  thousand  mules  attended  ifaieir  march ;  and  their  even* 
ing  camp  was  regularly  fortified  with  an  enclosure  of  iron 
spikes.  A  series  of  bloody  and  undecisive  combats  is  nothii^ 
more  than  an  anticipation  of  what  would  have  been  effected 
in  a  few  years  by  the  course  of  nature ;  but  I  shall  briefly 
prosecute  the  conquests  of  the  two  emperors  from  the  hills 
of  Cappadocia  to  the  desert  of  Bagdad.  The  sieges  of  Mop- 
ftudstia  and  Tarsus,  in  Cilicia,  first  exercised  iLe  skill  and  per- 
severance of  their  troops,  on  whom,  at  this  moment,  I  shaO 
not  hesitate  to  bestow  the  name  of  Romans.  In  the  double 
city  of  Mopsuestia,  which  is  divided  by  the  River  Sarus,  two 
hundred  thousand  Moslems  wore  predestined  to  death  or  sla- 
very,"* a  surprising  degree  of  population,  which  must  at  least 
include  the  inhabitants  of  the  dependent  districts.  They  were 
surrounded  and  taken  by  assault ;  but  Taisus  was  reduced  by 
the  slow  progress  of  famine ;  and  no  sooner  had  the  Saracens 
yielded  on  honorable  terms  than  they  were  mortified  by  the 
distant  and  unprofitable  view  of  the  naval  succors  of  E^gypt 
They  were  dismissed  with  a  safe-conduct  to  the  confines  of 
Syria :  a  part  of  the  old  Christians  had  quietly  lived  under 
their  dominion ;  and  the  vacant  habitations  were  replenished 
by  a  new  colony.  But  the  mosch  was  converted  into  a  stable ; 
the  pulpit  was  delivered  to  the  flames;  many  rich  crosses 
of  gold  and  gems,  the  spoils  of  Asiatic  churches,  were  made 
a  grateful  offering  to  the  piety  or  avance  of  the  emperor ;  and 
he  transported  the  gates  of  Mopsuestia  and  Tarsus,  which 
were  fixed  in  the  walls  of  Constantinople,  an  eternal  monument 
of  his  victory.  After  they  had  forced  and  secured  the  nar- 
row passes  of  Mount  Amanus,  the  two  Roman  princes  repeat- 
edly carried  their  arms  into  the  heart  of  Syria.  Yet,  instead 
of  assaulting  the  walls  of  Antioch,  the  humanity  or  supersti- 
tion of  Nicephorus  appeared  to  respect  the  ancient  metropo- 
lis of  the  East :  he  contented  himself  with  drawing  round  the 
city  a  line  of  circumvallation ;  left  a  stationary  army ;  and 
instructed  his  lieutenant  to  expect,  without  impatience,  the 
return  of  spring.    But  in  the  depth  of  winter,  in  a  dark  and 

"*  Ducenta  fere  millia  hominum  numerabat  urbs  (Abulfeda,  Annal 
Moitlem.  p.  281)  of  Mopsaestia,  or  Masifa,  Mampsysta,  Maosista,  Ma- 
mista,  as  it  is  corruptly,  or  perhaps  more  correctly,  styled  in  the  iniddie 
ages,  (Wesseling,  Itinerar.  p.  580.)  Yet  I  cannot  credit  this  extreme 
populonsnesB  a  few  years  after  the  testimony  of  the  emperor  Leo,  ai 

iif  wo\vr\tf9ia  9rpan9  rots  KiXt^t  0ap06poiS  i«rlv,  (Tactica,  O   XVUL  k 
[em^ii  Oper.  torn.  vL  p.  81*7.) 
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rainj  night,  an  adventurous  subaltern,  with  three  hundred 
soldiers,  approached  the  rampart,  applied  his  scaling^adders, 
occupied  two  adjacent  towers,  stood  firm  against  the  pressure 
of  multitudes,  and  bravely  maintained  his  post  till  he  was 
relieved  by  the  tardy,  though  effectual,  support  of  his  reluc- 
tant chief.  The  first  tumult  of  slaughter  and  rapine  subsided ; 
the  reign  of  Caesar  and  of  Christ  was  restored;  and  the 
efforts  of  a  hundred  thousand  Saracens,  of  the  armies  of  Syria 
and  the  fleets  of  Africa,  were  consumed  without  effect  before 
the  walls  of  Antioch.  The  royal  city  of  Aleppo  leas  subject 
to  Seifeddowlat,  of  the  dynasty  of  Hamadan,  who  clouded 
his  past  glory  by  the  precipitate  retreat  which  abandoned  his 
kingdom  and  capital  to  the  Roman  invaders. .  In  his  stately 
palace,  that  stood  without  the  walls  of  Aleppo,  they  joyfully 
seized  a  well-furnished  magazine  of  arms,  a  stable  of  four- 
teen hundred  mules,  and  three  hundred  bags  of  silver  and 
gold.  But  the  walls  of  the  city  withstood  the  strokes  of  their 
battering-rams :  and .  the  besiegers  pitched  their  t^nts  on  the 
neighboring  mountain  of  Jausban.  Their  retreat  exasperated 
the  quarrel  of  the  townsmen  and  mercenaries ;  the:  guard 
of  the. gates  and  ramparts  was  deserted ;  and  while  they  furi- 
ously chained  each  other  in  the  market-place,  they  w^re  sur- 
prised and  destroyed,  by  the  sword  of  a  common  enemy.  The 
male  sex  was  ext^ritiinated  by  the  sword ;  ten  thousand  youths 
were  led  into  captivity  ;.*  the  weight  of  the  .precious  spoil  ex- 
ceeded the  strength  and  bumber.of  the  beasts  of  burden ;  the 
superfluous  remainder  was  burnt;  and,  after  a  licentious  pos- 
session of  ten  days,  the  Romans .  marched'  away  from  the 
naked  and  bleeding  city.  In  their  Syrian  inroads  they  com- 
manded the  husbandmen  to  cultivate  their  lands,  that  they 
themselves,  in  the  ensuing  season,  might  reap  the  benefit ; 
more  than  a  hundred  cities  wc**^  reduced  to  obedience ;  and 
eighteen  pulpits  of  the  principal  moschs  were  committed  tc 
the  flames  to  expiate  the  sacrilege  of  the  disciples  of  Ma* 
homet  The  classic  names  of  Hierapolis,  Apamea,  and 
Emesa,  revive  for  a  moment  in  the  list  of  conquest :  the  em- 
peror Zimisces  encamped  in  the  paradise  of  Damascus,  and 
aocepted'the  ransom  of  a  submissive  people;  and  the  torrent 
was  only  stopped  by  the  impregnable  fortress  of  Tripoli,  on 
the  sea-coast  of  Phoenicia.  Since  the  days  of  Heraclins,  the  . 
Euphrates,'  below  the  passage  of  Mount  Taurus,  had  been 
impervious,  and  almost  invisible,  to  the  Greeks.  The  river 
yielded  a  &ee  passage  to  the  victorious  Zimisces;  and  tlm^ 
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historian  may  imitate  the  speed  with  which  he  overranr 
the  once  famous  cities  of  Samosata,  Edessa,  Martyropolis^ 
Amida,"*  and  Nisibis^  the  ancient  limit  of  the  empire  in  the 
neighborhood  of  the  Tigris.  His  ardor  was  quickened  by  the 
desire  of  grasping  the  virgin  treasures  of  Ecbatana,"^  a  well- 
known  name,  under  which  the  Byzantine  writer  has  concealed 
the  capital  of  the  Abbassides.  The  consternation  of  the  fugi- 
tives  had  already  diffiised  the  terror  of  his  name ;  but  t£e 
fancied  riches  of  Bagdad  had  already  been  dissipated  by  the 
avarice  and  prodigSity  of  domestic  tyrants.  The  prayera 
of  the  people,  and  the  stem  demands  of  the  lieutenant  of  the 
Bowides,  required  the  caliph  to  provide  for  the  defence  of  the 
city.  The  helpless  Mothi  replied,  that  hb  arms,  his  revenues, 
and  his  provinces,  had  been  torn  from  his  hands,  and  that  hf. 
was  ready  to  abdicate  a  dignity  which  he  was  unable  to  sup- 
port. The  emir  was  inexorable ;  the  furniture  of  the  palace 
was  sold ;  and  the  paltry  price  of  forty  thousand  pieces  of 
gold  was  instantly  consumed  in  private  luxury.  But  the  ap- 
prehensions of  Bagdad  were  relieved  by  the  retreat  of  the 
Greeks:  thirst  and  hunger  guarded  the  desert  of  Mesopota- 
mia; and  the  emperor,  satiated  with  glory,  and  laden  with 
Oriental  spoils,  returned  to  Constantinople,  and  displayed,  in 
his  triumph,  the  silk,  the  aromatics,  and  three  hundred  Ynyri- 
ads  of  gold  and  silver.  Yet  the  powers  of  the  East  had  been 
bent,  not  broken,  by  this  transient:  hurricane;  After  the 
departure  of  the  Greeks,  the  fugitive  princes  returned  to 
their  capitals ;  the  subjects  disclaimed  their  involuntary  oaths 
of  allegiance ;  the  Moslems  again  purified  their  temples,  and 
overturned  the  idols  of  the  saints  and  martyrs;  the  Nestorians 


"•  The  text  of  Leo  the  deacon,  in  the  corrupt  names  of  Kmeta 
and  Mjctarsim,  reveals  the  cities  ofAmida  and  martyropoUs,  (Mia 
fiirekin.  See  Abulfeda,  Geograph.  p.  245,  vers.  Reiske!)  Oi  the 
former,  Leo  observes,  urbns  munita  et  illustfis;  of  the  latter, -diira 
atqne  concrpicua  opibusque  et  peoore,  retiquis  ejus  provmciis  urbiboa 
atque  oppidis  longe  praestans. 

*^^  U  t  et  Ecbatana  pergeret  Agarenorumque  regiam  everteret  .  .  . 
aiunt  enim  urbium  quse  usquam  sunt '  ad  toto  orl^  ezistunt  felicissi- 
mam  esse  auroqne  ditisffimam,  (Leo  Diacoa  apud  Pagiittn;  torn.  iv. 
p.  84.)  This  splendid  descriptton  snits  only  with  Bagdad,  and  eaa- 
not  possibly  apply  either  to  Hamadan,  the  true  Ecbpittma,  (D'AaviUe, 
Geog.  Ancienne,  torn,  it  p.  23*7,)  or  Tauris,  which  has  been  commonly 
mistaken  for  that  city.  The  name  of  Ecbatana,  in  the  same  indefinit* 
sense,  is  transferred  by  a  more  classic  authority  (Cicero  pro  Ij0);« 
M aniUA,  c  4)  to  the  royal  seat  o(-  Mithridaies,  king  oi  Pontua 
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and  Jacobites  preferred  a  Saracen  to  an  ordiodox  niastor ;  and 
the  numbers  and  spirit  of  the  Melchites  were  inadequate  to 
the  support  of  the  church  and  state.  Of  these  extensive  con* 
quests,  Antioch,  with  the  cities  of  Cilida  and  the  Isle  of  Cj- 
prus,  was  alone  restofed,'  a  pennanent  and  useful  accession  to 
the  Roman  empire."' 

'"  See  the  Annals  of  Elmocia,  AbulpharagiuB,  and  Abulfeda»  from 
A  £L  851  to  A  H.  861 ;  and  the  reigns  of  Nicephorus  Phocas  and  John 
Zimisces,  in  the  Chronicles  of  2^aras  (torn.  u.  L  zvl  p.  199 — ^L  zrii. 
216)  and  Cedrenus,  (Oompend.  p,  649 — 684.)  Their  manifold  defects 
are  partly  supplied  by  the  MS.  history  of  Leo  the  deacon,  which  Pagi 
obtained  from  the  Benedictines,  and  has  inserted  almost  entire,  in  a 
lAtin  yersion,  (Critica,  tom.  iil  p.  873,  torn.  iy.  87.)* 


*  The  whole  original  work  of  Leo  the  Deacon  has  been  published  bv 
Hase,  and  is  inserted  in  the  new  edition  of  the  Byzantine  historians.  M 
Lassen  has  added  to  the  Arabian  aathorities  of  this  period  some  eztraots 
Keoudeddin's   aoooont  of  the  treaty  tar  the  sorrender  of  Akp- 
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CHAPTER  LIII. 

^^TE  OF  THE  EASTERN  EMPIRE  IN  THE  TENTH  CENTUBT.— " 
EXTENT  AND  DIVISION. WEALTH  AND  REVENUE. PAL- 
ACE   OF    CONSTANTINOPLE. TITLES     AND     OFFICES.— PRID« 

AND   POWER   OF  THE   EMPERORS. TACTICS    OF  THE  GREEKS, 

ARABS,     AND     FRANKS. LOSS     OF    THE     LATIN     TONGUE.-" 

STUDIES   AND   SOLITUDE   OF   THE   GREEKS. 

A  RAT  of  historic  light  seems  to  beam  from  the  darkness 
of  the  tenth  century.  We  openi  with  curiosity  and  respect 
the  royal  volumes  of  Constantine  Porphyrogenitus,*  which  he 
composed  at  a  mature  age  for  the  instruction  of  his  son,  and 
which  promise  to  unfold  the  state  of  the  eastern  empire,  both 
in  peace  and  war,  both  at  home  and  abroad.  In  the  first  of 
these  works  he  minutely  describes  the  pompous  ceremonies 
of  the  church  and  palace  of  Constantinople,  according  to  his 
own  practice,  and  that  of  his  predecessors.'  In  the  second, 
he  attempts  an  accurate  survey  of  the  provinces,  the  themes, 
as  they  were  then  denominated,  both  of  Europe  and  Asia.* 
The  system  of  Roman  tactics,  the  discipline  and  order  of  the 
troops,  and  the  military  operations  by  land  and  sea,  are  ex- 


'  The  epithet  of  nopAvpoydvnros,  Porphyrogenitus,  born  in  the  pur- 
ple, is  elegantly  defined  by  Claudian : — 

Ardaa  privatos  nescit  fortuna  Penates ;  . 

£t  regnam  cum  luce  dedit.    C<%nata  potestas 

Excepit  Tyiio  venerabile  pignus  in  ostro. 
And  Ducange,  in  lus  Greek  and  Ijatin  Glossaries,  produces  many 
passages  expreseiye  of  the  same  idea. 

*  A  splendid  MS.  of  Constantine,  de  Cseremoniis  Anl«e  et  Ecclesiaa 
Byzantinse,  wandered  from  Constantinople  to  Buda,  Frankfort,  and 
Leipsic,  where  it  was  published  in  a  splendid  edition  by  Leich  and 
Reiske,  (A  D.  1*751,  in  folio,)  with  such  lavish  praise  as  editors  never 
fjEiil  to  bestow  on  the  worthy  or  worthless  object  of  their  toil, 
i  '  See,  in  the  first  volume  of  Banduri's  Imperium  Orientale,  Con- 
;Stantmus  de  Thematibus,  p.  1 — 24,  de  Administrando  Imperio,  p.  45— 
127,  edit.  Yenet.  The  text  of  the  old  edition  of  Meursius  is  corrected 
from  a  MS.  of  the  royal  library  of  Paris,  which  Isaac  Casaubon  had 
fixrmerly  seen,  (Epist  ad  Polybium,  p.  10,)  and  the  sense  is  illustrated 
by  two  maps  of  W  illiam  Deslislc,  the  prince  of  geographers  till  tbf 
ippMuranoe  of  the  greatef  D' AnviUe. 
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plained  in  the  third  of  ihese  didactic  coUectiona,  which  maj  he 
ascribed  to  Constantine  or  his  &ther  Leo.^  lo.  the  fourth,  of 
the  administration  of  the  empire,  he  reveals  the  secrets  of  the 
Byzantine  policy,  in  fnendly  or  hostile  intercourse  with  the 
nations  of  the  earth.  The  literary  labors  of  the  age,  the 
practical  systems  of  law,  agriculture,  and  history,  might 
redound  to  the  benefit  of  the  subject  and  the  honor  of  the 
Macedonian  princes.  The  sixty  books  of  the  BasUies*  the 
sode  and  pandects  of  civil  jurisprudence,  were  gradually 
^med  in  the  thiee  first  reigns  of  that  prosperous  dynasty. 
The  art  of  agriculture  had  amwsed  the  leisure,  and  exercised 
the  pens,  of  the  be^t  and  wisest  of  the  ancients;  and  their 
chosen  precepts  are  comprised  in  the  twenty  books  of  the 
Geopanics*  of  Constantine*  At  his  command,  the  historical 
example^  c^  vice  and  virtue  were  methodized  in  fifty-three 
books,'  and  every  citizen  might  apply,  to  his  contemporaries 
or  himself,  the  lessqn  qf  the  warning  of  past  times.  From 
the  august  character  of  a  legislator,  &e  sovereign  of  the  East 
descends  to  the  pore  humble  office  of  a  teacher  and  a  scribe ; 

.  *  The  Tactics  of  Leo  and  Coostaotine  are  published  with  the  aid  of 
some  new  MSS.  in  the  great  edition  of  the  works  of  Meursius,  by  the 
learned  John  Lami,  (totn.  vi.  p.  531—920,  1211—1417,  Plorent  1745,) 
yet  the  text  is  sfll  corrupt  and  mutilateid,  the  version  is  still  obscure 
and  foulty.  The  Imperial  library  of  Vienna  would  afford  soine  valua- 
ble materials  to  a  new  edijtor,  (^Fabric  Bibliot.  Grsec.  torn,  vi  p.  369, 
870.) 

•  On  the  si'bject  of  ihe  Sasilici,  Fabricius,  (Bibliot.  GrsBC.  torn,  xil 
p.  425 — 514,)  and  Heineccius,  (Hist  Juris  Romani,  p.  896 — 399,)  and 
Oiannone,  (letoria  Civile  di  Napoli,  torn.  L  p.  450 — 458,)  as  historical 
civilians,  mav  be  usefuUj  consulted :  xll  bocAm  of  this  Greek  code  have 
been  publiwed,  with  a  Latin  version,  by  Charles  Annibal  Prabrottus, 
(Paris,  1647,)  in  seven  tomes  in  folio;  iv.  other  books  have  been  since 
discovered,  and  are  inserted  in  Gerard  Meerman's  Novus^  Thesaurus 
Juris  Civ.  et  Canon,  tom.  v.  Of  the  whole  work,  the  sixty  books, 
John  Leunclavius  has  printed,  (Basil,  1576,)  an  eclogue  or  synopsis. 
The  oxic.  novels,  or  new  laws,  of  Leo,  may  be  found  in  the  Corpus 
Juris  Civilis. 

•  I  have  used  the  last  and  best  edition  of  the  Geoponics,  (by  Nico- 
las Niclas,  Leipsic;  ^81,  2  vol&  in  octavo.)  I  read  in  thd  preface,  that 
the  same  emperor'  restored  the  long-forgotten  systems  of  rhetoric  and 
philosophy ;  and  his  two  books  of  Hippiatriea,  or  Horse-physic,  were 
published  at  Paris,  1530,  in  folio,  (FaDric.  Bibliot.  Graec.  tom.  vl  p. 
49\J— 500.) 

'  Ol  these  Lm.  books,  or  titles,  only  two  have  been  preserved  and 
printed,  de  Le^ationibus  (by  Fulvius  Ursinus,  Antwerp,  1582,  and 
Daniel  HoesdieUas,  August,  vindcl.  1603)  and  de  VirtutibuB  et  Vitu% 
(ByHenry  Valesius,  or  de  Valois,  Paris,  1634.) 

yoL.  v.-  -P 
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md  if  his  successors  and  subjects  were  regardless  of  hii 
paternal  cares,  we  may  inherit  and  enjoy  the  everlasting 
logacy. 

A  closer  survey  will  indeed  reduce  the  value  of  the  gift^ 
and  the  gratitude  of  posterity :  in  the  possession  of  these 
Imperial  treasures  we  may  still  deplore  our  poverty  and  ig- 
norance ;  and  the  feding  glories  of  their  authors  will  be  oblit- 
erated  by  indifference  or  contempt.  The  Basilics  will  sink  to 
a  broken  copy,  a  partial  and  mutilated  version,  in  the  Greek 
language,  of  the  laws  of  Justinian ;  but  the  sense  of  the  old 
civilians  is  often  superseded  by  the  influence  of  bigotry :  and 
the  tibsolute  prohibition  of  divorce,  concubinage,  and  interest 
for  money,  enslaves  the  freedom  of  trade  and  the  happiness 
of  private  life.  In  the  historical  book,  a  subject  of  Constan- 
tine  might  admire  the  inimitable  virtues  of  Greece  and  Rome : 
he  might  learn  to  what  a  pitch  of  energy  and  elevation  the 
human  character  had  formerly  aspired.  But  a  contrary  effect 
must  have  been  produced  by  a  new  edition  of  the  lives  of  the 
saints,  which  the  great  logothete,  or  chancellor  of  the  empire, 
was  directed  to  prepare;  and  the  dark  fund  of  superstition 
was  enriched  by  the  &bulous  and  florid  legends  of  Simon  the 
Metaphrast*  The  merits  and  miracles  of  the  whole  calendar 
are  of  less  account  in  the  eyes  of  a  sage,  than  the  toil  of  a 
single  husbandman,  who  multiplies  the  gifbs  of  the  Creator, 
and  supplies  the  food  of  his  brethren.  Yet  the  royal  authors 
of  the  Qeoponics  were  more  seriously  employed  in  expound- 
ing the  precepts  of  the  destroying  art,  which  had  been  taught 
since  the  days  of  Xenophon,'  as  the  art  of  heroes  and  kings. 

*  The  life  and  writings  of  Simon  Metaphrastes  are  described  by 
Hankius,  (de  Scriptoribus  Bezant  p.  418 — 460.)  ITiis  biographer  of 
the  saints  indulged  himself  m  a  loose  paraphrase  of  the  sense  or  non- 
sense of  more  ancient  acts.  His  Greek  rhetoric  is  again  paraphrased 
in  the  Latin  version  of  Sarins,  and  scarcely  a  thread  can  be  now  visible 
of  the  original  texture. 

'  According  to  the  first  book  of  the  Oyropaedia,  professors  of  tactics, 
a  small  part  of  the  science  of  war,  were  already  instituted  in  Persia, 
by  which  Greece  must  be  understood.  A  good  edition  of  all  the 
Scriptores  Tactici  would  be  a  task  not  unworthy  of  a  scholar.  ^  His 
industry  might  discover  some  new  MSS.,  and  his  learning  might  illuso 
trat«  the  military  history  of  the  ancients.  But  this  scholar  snould  be 
likewise  a  soldier ;  and  alas !  Quintus  Icilius  is  no  more.* 


^  IC.  Gaichardt,  author  of  M^molres  Militaires  sar  les  Grecs  et  sur  les  Eo 
■dns.  See  Gibbon's  SxtraiU  Baisonntes  de  mes  Lectures,  Mi^c.  Workf 
«iLv.  p.  31  a.— M 
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But  the  Tactics  of  Leo  and  OoMtantine  are  mingled  with  the 
baser  alloy  of  the  age  in  which  they  lived.  It  was  destitute 
of  original  genius;  they  implicitly  transcribe  the  rules  and 
maxims  which  had  been  confirmed  by  victories.  It  was  un* 
skilled  in  the  propriety  of  style  and  method;  they  blindly 
confound  the  most  distant  and  discordant  institutions,  the  pha- 
lanx of  Sparta  and  that  of  Macedon,  the  legions  of  Cato  and 
Trajan,  of  Augustus  and  Theodosius.  Even  the  use,  or  at 
least  the  importance,  of  these  military  rudiments  may  be 
fairly  questioned :  their  general  -  theory  is  dictated  by  reason ; 
but  the  merit,  as  well  as  difficulty,  consists  in  the  application. 
The  discipline  of  a  soldier  is  formed  by  exerdse  rather  than 
by  study :  the  talents  of  a  commander  are  appropriated  to 
those  calm,  though  rapid,  minds,  which  nature  produces  to 
decide  the  fate  of  armies  and  nations :  the  former  is  the 
habit  of  a  life,  the  latter  the  glance  of  a  moment;  and  the 
battles  won  by  lessons  of  tactics  may  be  numbered  with  the 
epic  poems  created  from  the  rules  of  critidsm.  The  book  of 
ceremonies  is  a  recital,  tedious  yet  imperfect^  of  the  despica- 
ble pageantry  which  had  infected  the  church  and  state  since 
the  gradual  decay  of  the  purity  of  the  one  and  the  power  of 
the  other.  A  review  of  the  themes  or  provinces  might  prom- 
ise such' authentic  and>  useful  ^information,  as  the  curiosity  of 
government  only  can  obtain,  instead  of  traditionary  fables  on 
the  ongm  of  the  cities,  and  malicious  epigrams  on  the  vices 
of  their  inhabitants.^*  Such  information  the  historian  would 
have  been  pleased  to  record;  nor  should  his  silence  be  con- 
demned if  the  most  interesting  objects,  the  population  of  the 
capital  and  provinces,  the  amount  of  the  taxes  and  revenues, 
the  numbers  of  subjects  and  strangere  who  served  under  the 
Imperial  standard,  have  been  unnoticed  by  Leo  the  philoso- 
pher, and  his  son  Constantine.     His  treatise  of  the  public 


'*  After  observing  that  the  demerit  of  the  Cappadocians  rose  in  pra* 
portion  to  their  rank  and  riches,  he  inserts  a  more  pointed  epigram, 
which  is  ascribed  to  Demodocus : — 

K.dfBavt,  Ytwra^t¥ri  alftarog  iofiiXov, 

The  sting  is  precisely  the  same  with  the  French  epigram  against  Fre* 
ron :  Un  serpent  mordit  Jean  Freron — Eh  bien  9  I^  serpent  en  mou- 
rut  But  as  the  Paris  wits  are  seldom  read  in  the  Anthology,  I  should 
be  cnnous  to  learn,  through  what  channel  it  was  conveyed  for  their 
imitation,  (Constantin.  Porphjrogen.  de  Themat  c.  ii.  Brunck  Anaket 
GhrsBC.  torn,  il  p.  56.    Brodsei  Anthologia,  1.  ii.  p.  244.) 
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■dministration  is  stained  with  the  ^ame  blemishes ;  yet  it  ii 
discriminated  by  peculiar  merit;  the  antiquities  of  the  nations 
may  be  doubtful  or  &bulous ;  but  the  geography  and  manners 
of  the  Barbaric  world  are  delineated  with  curious  accuracy. 
Of  these  nations,  the  Franks  alone  were  qualified  to  observe 
m  their  turn,  and  to  describe,  the  metropolis  of  the  East 
The  ambassador  of  the  great  Otho,  a  bishop  of  Cremona,  has 
painted  the  state  of  Coustantinople  about  the  middle  of  the 
tenth  century:  his  style  is  glowing,  his  narrative  lively,  his 
observation  keen;  and  even. the  prejudices  and  passions  of 
Liutprand  are  stamped  with  an  original  character  of  freedom 
and  genius."  From  this  scanty  fund  of  foreign  and  domestic 
materials,  I  shall  investigate  the  form  and  substance  of  the 
Byzantine  empire;  the  provinces ; and  wealth,  the  civU  gov- 
ernment and  military  force,  the  character  and  literature,  of 
ihe  Greeks  in  a  period  of  six  hundred  years,  from  the  reign  of 
^^  Heraclius  to-hi^  successful  invasion  of  the  Franks  or  Latins. 
/j^  After  the  final  division  between  the  sons  of  Theodosiuo, 
^  ^  the  swarms  of  Barbarians  from  Scytfaia  and  Germany  over* 
spread  the  provinces  and  extinguished  the  empire  of  anc^nt 
Rome.  The  weakness  of  Constantinople  was  coneealed  by 
extent  of  dominion:  her  limits  were  inviolate,  or.  at  least 
entire;  and  the  kingdom  of  Justinian  was  enlai^ed  by  the 
splendid  acquisition  of  Africa  and  Italy.  But  the  possession 
^f  these  new  conquests  was  transient,  and  precarious;  and 
^most  a  moiety  of  the  Eastern  empire  Was  torn  away  by  the 
«irms  of  the  Saracens.  Syria  and  Egypt  were  oppressed  by 
the  Ajrabian  caliphs ;  and,  afier  the  reduction  of  Africa,  their 
lieutenants  invaded  and  subdued  the  Roman  province  which 
bad  been  changed  into  the  Gothic  monarchy  of  Spain.  The 
islands  of  the  Mediterranean  were  not  inaccessible  to  their 
naval  powers;  and  it  was  from  their  extreme  stations,  the 
harbors  of  Crete  and  the  fortresses  of  Cilicia,  that  the  faith- 
Ail  or  rebel  emirs  insulted  the  majesty  of  the  throne  and  capi- 
tal. The  remaining  provinces,  under  the  obedience  .  of  the 
emperors,  were  cast  into  a  new  mould ;  and  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  presidents,  the  consulars,  and  the  counts  were  super- 
leded  by  the  institution  of  the  themes,^^  or  military  govem- 

^*  l^he^  Legatio  Liutprandi  Episcopi  Cremoneosis  ad  Nioephoruro 
phocam  is  Inserted  in  Iduratori,  Bcriptores  Renim  Itahcajrum,  torn.  ii. 
pare  h 

"  See  Constantme;  de  Thematibus,  in  Banduri,  torn.  i.  p.  I— sa  t*i 
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mentd,  which  prevailed  under  the  successors  of  Heradiiiii 
and  are  described  by  the  pen  of  the  royal  author.  Of  the 
twenty *nine  themes,  twelve  in  Europe  and  seventeen  in  Asia, 
the  ori^n  is  obscure,  the  etymology  doubtful  or  capricious : 
the  limits  were  arbitrary  and  fluctuating ;  but  some  particular 
names,  that  sound  the  most  strangely  to  our  ear,  were  derived 
from  the  character  and  attributes  of  the  troops  that  were 
maintained  at  the  expense,  and  for  the  guard,  of  the  respeo> 
live  divisions.  The  vanity  of  the  Greek  princes  most  eiager^ 
ly  grasped  the  shadow  of  conquest  and  the  memory  of  lost 
dominion.  A  new  Mesopotamia  was  created,  on  the  western 
side  of  the  Euphrates:  the  appellation  and  praetor  of  Sicily 
were  transferred  to  a  narrow  slip  of  Calabria;  and  a  frag- 
ment of  the  duchy  of  Beneventum  was  promoted  to  th^ 
style  and  title  of  the  theme  of  Lombardy.  In  the  decline  of 
the  Arabian  empire,  the  successors  of  Gonstantine  might  in- 
dulge their  pride  in  more  solid  advantages.  The  victories  of 
Nicephorus,  John  Zimisces,  and  Basil  the  Second,  revived  the 
fame,  and  enlarged  the  boundaries,  of  the  Roman  name :  the 
province  of  Cilicia,  the  metropolis  of  Antioch,  th^  islands  of 
Crete  and  Cyprus,  were  restored  to  the  allegiance  of  Christ 
and  Caesar :  one  third  of  Italy  was  annexed  to  the  throne  of 
Constantinople:  the  kingdom  of  Bulgaria  was  destroyed; 
and  the  last  sovereigns  of  the  Macedonian  dynasty  extended 
their  sway  from  the  sources  of  the  Tigris  to  the  neighborhood 
of  Rome.  In  the  eleventh  century,  the  prospect  was  again 
clouded  by  new  enemies  and  new  misfortunes :  the  relics  of 
Italy  were  swept  away  by  the  Norman  adventurers;  and 
almos't  all  the  Asiatic  branches  were  dissevered  from  the 
Roman  trunk  by  the  Turkish  conquerors.  After  these  losses, 
the  emperors  of  the  Comnenian  family  continued  to  reign 
from  the  Danube  to  Peloponnesus,  and  from  Belgrade  to 
Nice,  Trebizond,  and  the  winding  stream  of  the  Meander. 
The  spacious  provinces  of  Thrace,  Macedonia,  and  Greece, 
were  obedient  to  their  sceptre;  the  possession  of  Cyprus, 
Rhodes,  and  Crete,  was  accompanied  by  the  fifty  islands  of 
the  ^Egean  or  Holy  Sea ; "  and  the  remnant  of  their  empire 

'owns  that  the  word  is  o^  vaXaio.  Oiim  is  used  by  Maurice  (StraiA- 
gem.  1.  ii.  a  2)  for  a  legion,  from  whence  the  name  was  easily  traiuh 
ferred  to  its  post  or  province,  (Ducange,  Gloss.  Grsec  torn.  i.  p.  487 
488.)  Borne  etymologies  are  attamptra  for  the  Opiscian,  Optimatian, 
lliracesian,  themes. 

"  'Kytot  xiXayiff  Bs  it  is  styled  by  the  modern  Greeks,  from  whi^ 
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tranaocrids  the  measure  of  the  largest  of  the  European  king- 
doms. 

The  same  princes  might  assert,  with  dignity  and  truth, 
that  of  all  th6  monarchs  of  Christendom  they  possessed  the 
greatest  city,"  the  most  ample  revenue,  the  most  flourishing 
and  populous  state.  With  the  decline  and  fell  of  the  empire, 
the  cities  of  the  West  had  decayed  and  fallen ;  nor  could  the 
ruins  of  Rome,  or  the  mud  walls,  wooden  hovels,  and  nairow 
precincts  of  Paris  and  London,  prepare  the  Latin  stranger  to 
contemplate  the  situation  and  extent  of  Constantinople,  her 
stately  palaces  and  churches,  and  the  arts  and  luxury  of  an 
innumerable  people.  Her  treasures  might  attract^'  but  her 
virgin  strength  had  repelled,  and  still  promised  to  repel,  the 
audacious  invasion  of  the  Persian  and  Bulgarian,  the  Arab 
and  the  Russian.  The  provinces  were  less  fortunate  and  im- 
pregnable; and  few  districts,  few  cities,  could  be  discovered 
which  had  not  been  violated  b>  some  fierce  Barbarian,  impa- 
tient to  despoil,  because  he  was  hopeless  to  possess.  From 
the  age  of  Justinian  the  Eastern  empire  was  sinking  below 
Its  former  level ;  the  powers  of  destruction  were  more  active 
than  those  of  improvement;  and  the  calamities  of  war  were 
imbittered  bf  the  more  permanent  evils  of  civil  and  ecclesi- 
astical tyranny.  The  captive  who  had  escaped  from  the 
Barbarians  was  often  stripped  and  imprisoned  by  the  minis- 
ters of  his  sovereign:  the  Greek  superstition  relaxed  the 
mind  by  prayer,  and  emaciated  the  body  by  fasting ;  and 
-t;!!^  multitude  of  convents  and  festivals  diverted  many  hands 
and  many  days  from  the  temporal  service  of  mankind.  Yet 
the  subjects  of  the  Byzantine  empire  were  still  the  most  dex- 
terous and  diligent  of  nations ;  their  country  was  blessed  by 
nature  with  every  advantage  of  soil,  climate,  and  situation ; 

the  eorrupt  names  of  Archipelago,  TArchipel,  and  the  Arches,  have 
been  transformed  by  geographers  and  seamen,  (D'Anville,  Geographie 
Anciennc,  tom.  i.  p.  281.  Analyse  de  la  Carte  de  la  Greece,  p.  60.) 
The  numbers  of  monks  or  caloyers  in  all  the  islands  and  the  adjacent 
mountain  of  Athos,  (Observations  de  Belon,  fol.  82,  verso,^  monte 
santo,  might  justify  the  epithet  of  holy,  iyiof,  a  slight  alteration  from 
the  original  atyaioSf  imposed  by  the  Dorians,  who,  in  their  dialect, 
gave  the  figurative  name  of  aiyes,  or  goats,  to  the  bounding  waves, 
(Yossius,  apud  Cellarium,  Geograph.  Antiq.  torn,  i.  p.  829.) 

"  According  to  the  Jewish  traveller  who  had  visited  £uro]>e  and 
Asia,  Constantinople  was  equalled  only  by  Bagdad,  the  great  city  of 
the  lamaelites,  (Voyage  de  Benjamin  de  Tudele,  par  Baratier,  toia 
I  «L  V.  p  46.^ 
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and,  in  the  sapport  and  restoration  of  the  arts,  their  patient 
and  peaceful  temper  was  more  useful  than  the  warlike  spirit 
and  feudal  anarchy  of  Europe.  The  provinces  that  still  ad- 
hered to  the  empire  were  repeopled  and  enriched  by  the 
misfortunes  of  those  which  were  irrecoverably  lost.  From 
the  yoke  of  the  caliphs,  the  Catholics  of  Syria,  Egypt,  and 
Africa,  retired  to  the  allegiance  of  their  prince,  to  the  society 
of .  their  brethren:  the  movable  . wealth,  which  eludes  the 
search  of  oppression,  accompanied  and  alleviated  their  exile ; 
and  Constantinople  received  into  her  bosom  the  fugitive  trade 
of  Alexandria  and  Tyre.  The  chie&  of  Armenia  and 
Scythia,  who  iled  from  hostile  or  religious  persecution,  were 
hospitably  entertained :  their  followers  were  encouraged  to 
build  new  cities  and  to  cultivate  waste  lands;  and  many 
spots,  both  in  Europe  and  Asia,  preserved  the  name,  the 
manners,  or  at  least  the  memory,  of  these  national  colonies. 
Even  the  tribes  of  Barbarians,  who  had  seated  themselven 
in  arms  on  the  territory  of  the  empire,  were  gradually  re- 
claimed to  the  laws  of  the  church,  and  state ;  and  as  long 
as  they  were  separated  from  the  Greeks,  their  posterity  sup- 
plied a  race  of  faithful  and  obedient  soldiers.  Did  we  pes* 
Beas  sufficient,  materials  to  survey  the  twenty-nine  themes  of 
the  Byzantine  monarchy,  our  curiosity  might  be  satisfied  with 
.a  chosen  example:  it  is  fortunate  enough  that  the  clearest 
light  should  be  thrown  on  the  most  interesting  province,  and 
the  name  of  Peloponnesus  will  awaken  the  attention  of  the 
dassic  reader. 

As  early  as  the  eighth  century,  in  the  troubled  reign  of  the 
Iconoclasts,  Greece,  and  even  Peloponnesus,**  were  overrun 
by  some  Sclavonian  bands  who  outstripped  the  royal  standard 
of  Bulgaria.  The  strangers  of  old,  Cadmus,  and  Danaus,  and 
Pelops,  had  planted  in  that  fruitful  soil  the  seeds  of  policy  and 
learning;  but  the  savages  of  the  north  eradicated  what  yet 
remained  of  their  sickly  and  withered  roots.    In  this  irruption, 

^*    *Eoe\a0<odq  SI  vaaa  h   ;^c5pa  xaX   yiyovt  0dp0apos^  says  Constantine, 

(ThematibuB,  L  il  c.  vl  p.  25,)  in  a  style  as  barWous  as  the  idea, 
which  he  confirms,  as  usual,  by  a  foolish  epigram.  The  epitomixcr  of 
Strabo  likewise  observes,  nal  wv  Si  trSaav  'Hn-cipoy,  koX  'EXXaJa  oytSdv^ 
Koi    Xl.t\oit6vvri<roVf   ual   MaKsSovlav,   JmvBi^i     £jrXa/?o(     vlfioyrai,     (1.     YU.     n, 

98,  edit  Hudson,  edit  Casaub.  1261 ;)  a  passage  which  leads  Dod- 
well  a  weary  dance  (Geograph  Minor,  torn.  ii.  dissert  vi.  p.  170 — 191) 
to  enumerate  the  inroads  of  the  Sclavi,  and'to  fix  the  date  (A  D.  980) 
ni  this  petty  geographer. 
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the  country  and  the  inhabitants  werd  iTansformed ;  the  Greciaii 
blood  was  contaminated ;  and  the  proudest  nobles  of  Peiopon- 
neBus  were  branded  with  the  names  of  foreigners  and  slaves. 
By  the  diligence  of  succeeding  princes,  the  land  was  in  some 
measure  purified  from  the  Barbarians  |  and  the  humble  rem- 
nant was  bound  by  an  oath  of  obedience,  tribute,  and  military 
service,  which  they  often  renewed  and  often  violated.  The 
siege  of  Patras  was  formed  by  a  singular  concurrence  of  the 
Sclaronians  of  Peloponnesus  and  the  Saracens  of  Africa.  In 
'dieir  last  distress,  a  pious  fiction  of  the  approach  of  the  prsetot 
of  Corinth  revived  the  courage  of  the  citizens*  Their  sally 
was  bold  and  successful;  the  strangers  embarked,  the  rebels 
submitted,  and  the  glory  of  the  day  Was  ascribed  to  a  phan- 
tom or  a  stranger,  who  fought  in  the  foremost  ranks  undei 
the  character  of  St.  Andrew  the  Apostle.  The  shrine  which 
contained  his  relics  was  decorated  with  the  trophies  of  victory, 
and  the  captive  race  was  forever  devoted  to  the  service  and 
vassalage  of  the  metropolitan  church  of  Patras.  By  the  revolt 
of  two  Sclavonian  tribes,  in  the  neighborhood  of  Helos  and 
Lacedseraon,  the  peace  of  the  peninsula  was  often  disturbed 
They  sometimes  insulted  the  weakness,  and  sometimes  resisted 
the  oppression,  of  the  Byzantine  government,  till  at  length  the 
approach  of  their  hostile  brethren  extorted  a  golden  bull  to 
define  the  rites  and  obligations  of  the  Ezzerites  and  Milen^, 
whose  annual  tribute  was  defined  at  twelve  hundred  pieces  of 
gold,  From  these  strangers  the  Imperial  geogiapher  has  ac- 
curately distinguished  a  domestic,  and  perhaps  original,  race, 
who,  in  some  degree,  might  derive  their  blood  from  the  much- 
injured  Helots.  The  liberality  of  the  Romans,  and  especially 
of  Augustus,  had  enfranchised  the  maritime  cities  from  the 
dominion  of  Sparta ;  and  the  continuance  of  the  same  benefit 
ennobled  them  with  the  title  of  JSleuthero,  or  Free-Laco- 
nians."  In  the  time  of  Constantine  Porphyrogenitus,  they 
had  acquired  the  name  of  Matnotes,  under  which  they  dis- 
honor the  claim  of  liberty  by  the  inhuman  pillage  of  all  that 
is  shipwrecked  on  their  rocky  shores.  Their  territory,  barren 
of  corn,  but  fruitful  of  olives,  extended  to  the  Cape  of  Malea : 
they  accepted  a  chief  or  prince  from  the  Byzantine  prsetor, 
and  a  light  tribute  of  four  hundred  pieces  of  gold  was  the 
badge  of  their  immunity,  rather  than  of  their  dependence. 

^*  Stntboa  Geograph.  L  viii^  562.    Pausanins,  Graoo.  DMcriptifl^ 
t  Dl  c  ^1.  p.  264, 266.    Pliny,  Hist  Natur.  L  iv.  c.  8. 
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The  freemen  of  Laccmia  assttmed  the  charaoier  of  BomiuM, 
and  long  adhered  to  the  religion  of  the  Greeks.  By  the  zeal 
of  the  emperor  Basil,  they  were  biassed  in  the  £uth  of  Christ : 
but. the  altars  of  Venus  and  Neptune  had  been,  crowned  by 
these  rustic  votaries  five  hundred  years  after  they  were  pro- 
scribed in  thje  Boman  world.  In  the  theme  of  Peloponnesus,'* 
forty  cities  were  still  numbered,  and  the  declining  state  of 
Sparta,  Argos«  and  Corinth,  may  be  suspended  in  the  tenth 
century,  at  an  equal  distance,  perhaps,  between  their  antique 
splendor  and  their  preiaent  desolation.  The  duty  of  military 
service,  either  in  person  or  by  substitute,  was  imposed  on  the 
lands  or  benefices  of  the  province;  a  sum.  of  five  pieces  of 
gold  was  assessed  on  each  of  the  substantial  tenants ;  and  the 
same  capitation  was  shared  among  several  heads  of  inferior 
value.  On  the  proclamation  of  an  Italian  war,  the  Pelopon- 
uesians  excused  themselves  by  a  voluntary  oblation  of  one 
hundred  pounds  of  gold,  (four  thousand  pounds  sterling,)  and 
a  thousand  horses  with  their  arms  and  trappings.  The 
churches  and  monasteries  furnished  their  contingent ;  a  sacri- 
legious profit  was  extorted  from  the  sale  of  ecclesiastical 
honors;  and  the  indigent  bishc^  of  Leucadia'*  was  made 
responsible  for  a  pension  of  one  hundred  pieces  of  gold.^' 

But  the  wealth  of  the  province,  and  the  trust  of  the  revenue, 
.  were  founded  on  the  fair  and  plentiful  produce  of  trade  and 
manufactures ;  and  some  symptoms  of  liberal  policy  may  be 
traced  in  a  law  which  exempts  from  all  personal  taxes  the 
mariners  of  Peloponnesus,  and  the  workmen  in  parchment 
and  purple.  This  denomination  may  be  fairly  applied  or 
extended  to  the  manufactures  of  linen,  woollen,  and  more 
esp€^ially  of  silk :  the  two  former  of  which  had  flourished  in 
Greece  since  the  days  of  Homer;  and  the  last  was  introduced 
perhaps  as  early  as  the  reign  of  Justinian.  These  arts,  which 
were  exercised  at  Corinth,  Thebes,  and  Argos,  afforded  food 
and  occupation  to  a  numerous  people :  the  men,  women,  and 
children  were  distributed  according  to  their  age  and  strength ; 

'^  Constantin.  de  Admioistrando  Imperio,  L  il  c.  60,  51,  62. 

^*  The  rock  of  Leucate  was  the  southern  promontory  of  his  ishuid 
■nd  diocese.  Had  he  been  the  ezclasive  guardian  of  the  Lover's  Leap 
80  well  known  to  the  readers  of  Ovid  (Epist  Sappho)  and  the  SpectAii 
tor,  he  might  have  been  the  richest  prelate  of  the  Greek  church. 

^*  Leucatensis  mihi  juravit  episcopus,  quotannis  ecdesiam  suam 
habere  l^icephoro  aureos  centum  persdvere,  similiter  et  coteras  plys 
ininusvo  secundum  vires  suos,  (Liutpraod  in  Legat  p.  489.) 
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and,  if  many  of  these  were  domestic  slaves,  their  masters,  wiio 
directed  the  work  and  enjoyed  the  profit,  were  of  a  free  and 
honorable  condition.  '  The  gifts  which  a  rich  and  generous 
matron  of  Peloponnesus  presented  to  the  emperor  Basil,  her 
adopted  son,  were  doubtless  fabricated  in  the  Grecian  looms. 
Danielis  bestowed  a  carpet  of  fine  wool,  of  a  pattern  which 
imitated  the  spots  of  a  peacock's  tail,  of  a  magnitude  to  over- 
spread the  floor  of  a  new  church,  erected  in  the  triple  name 
of  Christ,  of  Michael  the  archangel,  and  of  the  prophet  Elijah. 
6he  gave  six  hundred  pieces  of  silk  and  linen,  of  va;rious  use 
and  denomination :  the  silk  was  painted  with  the  Tyrian  dye, 
and  adorned  by  the  labors  of  the  needle  ;  and  the  linen  was 
BO  exquisitely  fine,  that  an  entire  piece  might  be  rolled  in  the 
hollow  of  a  cane.'*  In  his  description  of  the  Greek  manufac- 
tures, an  historian  of  Sicily  discriminates  their  price,  accord- 
ing to  the  weight  and  quality  of  the  silk,  the  closeness  of  the 
texture,  the  beauty  of  the  colors,  and  the  taste  and  materials 
of  the  embroidery.  A  single,  or  even  a  double  or  treble 
thread  was  thought  sufficient  for  ordinary  sale ;  but  the  union 
of  six  threads  composed  a  piece  of  stronger  and  more  costly 
workmanship.  Among  the  colors,  he  celebmtes,  with  affec- 
tation of  eloquence,  the  fiery  blaze  of  the  scarlet,  and  the 
softer  lustre  of  the  green.  The  embroidery  was  raised  either 
in  silk  or  gold:  the  more  simple  ornament  of  stripes  or  cir- 
cles was  surpassed  by  the  nicer  imitation  of  flowers :  the  vest- 
ments that  were  fabricated  for  the  palace  or  the  altar  often 
glittered  with  precious  stones;  and  the  figures  were  delineated 
in  strings  of  Oriental  pearls.*'  Till  the  twelfth  century, 
Greece  alone,  of  all  the  countries  of  Christendom,  was  pos- 
sessed of  the  insect  who  is  taught  by  nature,  and  of  the  work- 
men who  are  instructed  by  art,  to  prepare  this  elegant  luxury. 
But  the  secret  had  been  stolen  by  the  dexterity  and  diligence 

"  See  Constantine,  (in  Vit.  Basil  cT4,  75,'76,  p.  195,  19Y,  in  Script 
post  Theopbanem,)  who  allows  himself  to  use  many  tedmical  or  bar- 
tiarous  words:  barbarous,  says  he,  r^  rdv  voWdv  dnadi«,  KoXdif  yap 
Ui  Tovroti  KotvoXsKTetv.  Ducange  labors  on  some :  but  he  was  not  a 
weaver. 

**  Th€  manufactures  of  Palermo,  as  they  are  described  by  Hugo 
Falcandus,  (Hist  SicuU  in  proem,  in  Muratori  Script  Rerum  Itali- 
carum,  tom.  v.  p.  256,)  is  a  copy  of  those  of  Greece.  Witliout  transcrib- 
ing his  declamatory  sentences,  which  I  have  softened  in  the  text,  I 
■ball  observe,  that  in  this  passage  the  strange  word  exarentasmata  U 
very  properly  changed  for  exanthemata  by  Carisius,  the  first  edilar 
falcandus  Uved  about  the  year  1 190. 
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of  the  Arabs :  thd  caliphs  of  the  East  and  West  scorned  to 
borrow  from  the  unbelievers  their  furniture  and  apparel ;  and 
two  cities  of  Spain,  Almeria  and.  Lisbon,  were  famous  for  the 
manu&cture,  the  use,  and,  perhaps,  the  exportation,  of  silk. 
It  was  first  introduced  into  Sicily  by  the  Normans ;  and  this 
emigration  of  trade  distinguishes  the  .victory  of  Roger  from 
the  uniform  and  fruitless  hostilities  of  every  age.  After  the 
Mck  of  Corinth,  Athens,  and  Thebes,  his  lieutenant  embarked 
mih  a  captive  train  of  weavers  and  artificers  of  both  sexes,  a 
trophy  glorious  to  their  master,  and  disgraceful  to  the  Greek 
emperor."  The  king  of  Sicily  was  not  insensible  of  the  value 
of  the  present;  and,  in  the  restitution  of  the  prisoners,  he  ex-* 
cepted  only  the  male  and  female  manufacturers  of  Thebes 
and. Corinth,  who  labor,  says  the  Byzantine  historian,  under  a 
barbarous  lord,  like  the  old  Eretrians  in  the  service  of  Da- 
rius.'' A  stately  edifice,  in  the  palace  of  Palermo,  was 
erected  for  the  use  of  this  industrious  colony  ;*^  and  the  art 
was  propagated  by  their  children  and  disciples  to  satisfy  the 
increasing  demand  of  the  western  world.  The  decay  of  the 
looms  of.  Sicily  may  be  ascribed  to  the  troubles  of  the  island, 
and  the  competition  of  the  Italian  cities.  In  the  year  thirteen 
hundred  and  fourteen,  Lucca  alone,  among  her  sister  repub•^ 
*iios,  enjoyed  the  lucrative  monopoly.'*  A  domestic  revolution 
dispersed  ;lhe  manu&cturers  to  Florence,  Bologna,   Venice, 


"  Inde  ad  interiora  Gr»ciiB  progressi,  Corinthum,  Thebas,  Athenas, 
antiquE  nobilitate  celebres,  expugnant;  et,  maxim&  ibidem  prndl 
direptd,  opifices  etiam,  qui  sericos  pannos  texere  solent,  ob  i^Tioinin 
iam  Imperatoris  illiuB,  suique  principis  gloriam,  captivos  deducunt 
Quo8  Rogerius,  in  Palermo  Sicilise,  metropoli  collocana,  artem  texendi 
8U09  edocere  praeoBpit;  et  exhinc  prffidicta  ars  ilia,  prius  k  Giiecis 
tantom  inter  Christianoe  habita»  Romanis  patere  ocepit  ingeniia, 
(Otlio  Frisingen.  de  Gestis  Frederid  I.  L  i  c.  S3,  in  Muratori  Script 
Ital  torn,  vl  p.  668.)  This  exoeptioQ  allows  the  bishop  to  celebrate 
Lisbon  and  Almeria  in  sericorum  pannorum  opificio  prteiiobilissimaa, 
(in  Chron.  npud  Muratori,  Annali  d'  Italia,  torn.  ix.  p.  415.) 

'*  Nicetas  in  •  Manuel,  L  ii.  c.  8.  p.  65.    He  describes  these  Grcekfi 

as    skilled  tvrirptSvt  id6vs   vipaivtiVj  aS   ^T&  ttpovwix'*''''^^  ''"'^^  i^'tf»(r<op 
Kai  ^pvffoirdcrrtov  aro^uv* 

^*  Hugo  Falcandus  styles  them  nobiles  officinas.  The  Arabs  lind 
not  introduced  silk,  though  they  had  planted  canes  and  made  sugar  iti 
the  plain  of  Palermo. 

••  See  the  Life  of  Castruccio  Casticani,  not  by  Machiavel,  but  I  j 
bis  more  authentic  biographer  Nicholas  •  Tegrimi.  Muratori,  who  ha* 
isMrted  it  in  the  xith  volume  of  his  Scriptores,  quotes  this  cuii«iUi 
>  in  his  Italian  Antiquities,  (torn.  L  dissert,  xxv.  p.  878.) 
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Milan,  and  even  the  conntries  beyond  tlW'  Alps ;  and  thirteen 
Tears  after  this  event  the  statutes  of  Modena  enjoin  the  plant- 
ing of  mulberry-trees,  and  regulate  the'  duties  on  raw  silk.^ 
The  northern  climates  are  less  propitious  to  the  education  of 
the  silkworm  ;  but  the  industry  of  France  and  England  **  ia 
•applied  and  enriched  by  the  productions  of  Italy  and  China. 

I  must  repeat  the  complaint  that  the  vague  and  scanty 
memorials  of  the  times  will  not  afford  any  just  estimate 
of  ihe  taxes,  the  revenue,  and  the  resources  of  the  Greek 
empire.  From  every  province  of  Europe  and  Asia  the  riv» 
ulets  of  gold  and  silver  discharged  into  the  Imperial  resets 
voir  a  copious  and  perennial  stream.  The  separation  of  the 
branches  from  the  trunk  increased  the  relative  magnitude  of 
Constantinople ;  and  the  maxims  of  despotism  contracted  the 
state  to  the  capital,  the  capital  to  the  palace,  and  the  palace 
to  the  royal  person.  A  Jewish  traveller,  who  visited  the  East 
in  the  twdifth  century,  is  lost  in  his  admiration  of  the  Byzan- 
tine riches.  ^'  It  is  here,"  says  Benjamin  of  Tudela,  ^  in  the 
queen  of  cities,  that,  the  tributes  of  the  Greek  empire  are  an- 
nually deposited  and  the  lofty  towers  are  filled  with  precious 
magazines  of  silk,  purple,  and  gold.  It  is  said,  that  Constan- 
tinople pays  each  day  to  her  sovereign  twenty  thousand 
pieces  of  gold ;  which  are  levied  on  the  shops,  taverns^  and 
markets,  on  the  merchants  of  Persia  and  %yptv  of  Russia 
and  Hungary,  of  Italy  and  Spain,  who  frequent  the  capital  by 
sea  and  land."  **  In  all  pecuniary  matters,  the  authority  of 
a  Jew  is  doubtless  respectable ;  but  as  the  three  hundred  and 
sixty-five  days  would  produce  a  yearly  income  exceeding 
seven  millions  sterling,  I  am  tempted  to  retrench  at  least  the 

**  From  the  MS.  statutes,  as  they  are  quoted  by  Muratori  in  hJB 
Italian  Antiqaities,  (torn.  ii.  dissert  zzv.  p.  46—48.) 

'^  The  broad  silk  manufacture  was  established  in  England  in  the 
year  1620,  (Ander8on*s  Chronological  Deduction,  vol  il  p.  4 :)  but  it 
IB  to  the  revocation  of  the  edict  of  Nantes  that  we  owe  the  Spitalfields 
colony. 

*•  Voywge  de  Benjamm  de  Tudele,  torn.  i.  c.  6,  p.  44 — 62.  The 
Hebrew  text  has  been  translated  into  French  by  that  marvellous  child 
Baratier,  who  has  added  a  volume  of  crude  learning.  The  errors  and 
tactions  of  the  Jewish  rabbi  are  not  a  sufficient  ground  to  deny  the 
reality  of  his  travels.* 

*  I  am  inclined,  with  Baegnot  (Les  Jaifs  d' Occident,  part  iii.  p.  101  el 
seqq.)  and  Jost,  (Qeschiohte  der  Israeliter,  voL  ri.  anhang.  p.  376 )  to  oa» 
mv  this  work  a  mere  oompilatioo,  and  tc  doaht  the  rtialUy  mt  um  tnt^ 
•U— M.         ... 
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iinmerottB  festivals  of  the  Greek  calendar.  The  masa  of 
treasure  Chat  was  saved  bj  Theodora  and  Basil  the  Second 
will  suggest  a  splendid,  though  indefinite^  idea  of  their  sup- 
plies and  resources.  The  mother  of  Michael^  before  she 
retired  to  a  cloister,  attempted  to  check  or  expose  the  prodi- 
gality of  her  ungratefol  son,  by  a  free  and  faithful  account 
of  the  wealth  which  he  inherited;  one  hundred  and  nine 
Ihow^and  pounds  of  gold,  and  three  hundred  thousand  of  sil- 
ver, the  fruits  of  her  own  economy  and  that  of  her  deceased 
husband.''  The  avarice  of  Basil  is  not  less  renowned  than 
his  valor  and  fortune:  his  victorious  armies  were  paid  and 
rewarded  without  breaking  into  the  mass  of  two  hundred 
thousand  pounds  of  gold,  (about  eight  millions  sterling,)  which 
he  had  buried  in  the  subterraneous  vaults  of  the  palace.** 
Such  accumulation  of  treasure  is  rejected  by  the  theory  and 
practice  of  modem  poli<^ ;  and  we  are  more  apt  to  compute 
the  national  riches  by  the  use  and  abuse  of  the  public  credit. 
Yet  the  maxims  of  antiquity  are  still  embraced  by  a  monarch 
formidable  to  his  enemies ;  by  a  republic  respectable  to  her 
allies;  and  both  have  attained  their  respective  ends  of  mili- 
tjirypower  and  domestic  tranquillity. 

Whatever  might  be  consumed  for  the  present  wants,  or 
reserved  for  the  future  use,  of  the  state,  the  first  and  most 
sacred  demand  was  for  the  pomp  and  pleasure  of  the  emperor; 
and'  his  discretion  only  could  define  the  nseasure  of  his  private 
expense.  The  princes  of  Constantinople  were  far  removed 
from  the  simplicity  of  nature;  yet,  with  the  revolving  seasons, 
they  were  led  by  taste  or  fashion  to  withdraw  to  a  purer  air, 
from  the  smoke  and  tumult  of  the  ca{»tal.  They  enjoyed,  or 
affected  to  enjoy,  the  rustic  festival  of  the  vintage :  their  lei- 
sure was  amused  by  the  exercise  of  the  chase  and  the  calmer 
occupation  of  fishing,  and  in  the'  summer  heats,  they  were 
shaded  from  the  sun,  and  refreshed  by  the  cooling  breezes 
from  the  sea.  The  coasts  and  islands  of  Asia  and  Europe 
were  covered  with  their  ma^ificent  villas;  but,  instead  of 
the  modest  art  which  secretly  strives  to  hide  itself  and  to 
ddcorate  the  scenery  of  nature,  the  marble  structure  of  their 


••  See  the  contimiator  of  Theophanes,  (I  iv.  ]>  lOT,)  Cedrep'is,  (p. 
t44.)  and  Zonaraa,  (torn.  ii.  L  xvi.  p.  157.) 

**  Zaosasa,  (torn,  il  L  zvii.  p.  225,)  instead  of  pounds,  uses  the  mat§ 
rlawic  appellation  of  talents,  which,  in  «;  literal  sense  and  strict  oonoo* 
tation,  would  multiply  sixty  fold  the  treasure  of  BmQ. 
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gardens  served  only  to  expose  the  riches  of  the  lord,  and  ih< 
&bor8  of  the  architect  The  successive  casualties  of  inherit- 
ance and  forfeiture  had  rendered  the  sovereign  proprietor  of 
many  stately  houses  in  the  city  and  suburbs,  of  which:  twelve 
were  appropriated  to .  the  ministers  of  state ;  but  the  great 
palace,''  the  centre  of  the  Imperial  residence,  was  fixed 
during  eleven  centuries  to  the  same  position,  between  the  hip- 
podrome, the  cathedral  of  St  Sophia,  and  the  gardens,  which 
descended  by  many  a  terrace  to  the  shores  of  the  Propontis. 
The  primitive  edifice  of  the  first  Constantine  was  a  copy,  or 
rival,  of  andent  Rome;  the  gradual  improvements  of  his 
successors  aspired  to  emulate  the  wonders  of  the  old  worid," 
and  in  the  tenth  century,  the  Byzantine  palace  excited  the 
admiration,  at  least  of  the  Latins,  by  an  unauestionable  pre<» 
eminence  of  strength,  size,  and  magnificence.  But  the  toil 
and  treasure  of  so  many  ages  had  produced  a  vast  and  irregu- 
lar pile :  each  separate  building  was  marked  with  the  charac- 
ter of  the  times  and  of  the  founder ;  and  the  want  of  space 
might  excuse  the  reigning  monarch,  who  demolished,  perhaps 
wiUi  secret  satisfaction,  the  works  of  his  predeoessons.  The 
economy  of  the  emperor  Theophilus  allowed  a.  more  free  and 
ample  scope  for  his  domestic  luxury  and  splendor.  A  favor- 
ite ambassador,  who. had  asU^ished  the  Abbassides  themselves 
by  his  pride  and  liberality,  presented  on  his  return  the  model 
of  a  palace,  which  the  caliph  of  Bagdad  had  recently  con* 
structed  on  the  banks  of  the  Tigris.  The  model  was  instantly 
copied  and   surpassed:   the   new   buildings  of  Theophilus 

'^  For  a  copious  and  minute  description  of  the  Imperial  palace,  see 
the  Constantinop.  Ohristiaiia  (L  iL  c.  4,  p.  118 — 128)  of  Ducange,  the 
Tillemont  of  the  middle  ages.  Never  has  hiborious  Glermany  pro- 
duced two  antiquarians  more  hiborious  and  accurate  than  these  two 
natives  of  lively  France.   . 

**  The  Byzantine  palace  surpasses  the  Oapitol,  the  palace  of  Perga- 
mus,  the  Rufinian  wood,  (^aM(M»' .  2y«A^a,)  the  temple  of  Adrian  at 
Cyzicus,  the  pjTamids,  the  Fharus,  dDc^,  according  to  an  epigram 
(Antholog;.  Grsec.  1.  iv.  p.  488.  489.  Brodiei,  apud  Wechel)  ascribed 
to  Julian,  ex-prsfect  ot  Egypt  Seventy-one  of  his  epigrams,  some 
lively,  are  collected  in  Brunck,  (Analect  Graec  tom.  ii.  p.  498 — 510;) 
but  this  is  wanting. 

**  Constautinopolitanum  Palatium  non  pulchritudine  solum,  verum 
''.tiam  fcrtitudine,  omnibus  quas  unquam  videram  munitiohibus  pray 
st)i;  (Liutprand,  Hist  L  v.  c.  9,  p.;  465.) 

**  S4ie  the  anonymous  continuator  of  Theophao^,  (p,  59.  61  M,) 
wUom  I  have  followed  i^  the  neat  and  concise  abstract  of  Ls  Bsaa 
(Hint,  du  Ti)9  Empur*^  tofo.  xiv.  p.  .486»  48&^ 
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were  aooompanied  with  gardens,  and  with  ^ve  churches,  one 
of  which  was  conspicuous  for  size  and  beauty :  it  was  crowned 
with  three  domes,  the  rOof  of  gilt  brass  reposed  on  coluihns 
of  Italian  marble,  and  the  walk  were  incrusted  with  marbles 
of  various  colors.  In  the  face  of  the  church,  a  semicircular 
portico,  of  the  figure  and  name  of  the  Greek  sigmOj  was  sup 
ported  by  fifteen  columns  of  Phrygian  marble,  and  the  subter- 
raneous vaults  were  of  a  similar  construction.  The  square 
before  the  sigma  was  decorated  with  a  fountain,  and  the 
margin  of  the  basin  was  lined  and  encompassed  with  plates 
of  silver.  In  the  beginning  of  each  season,  the  basin,  instead 
of  water,  was  replenished  with  the  most  exquisite  fruits,  which 
were  abandoned  to  the  populace  for  the  entertainment  of  the 
prince.  He  enjoyed  this  tumultuous  spectacle  from  a  throne 
resplendent  witli  gold  and  gems,  which  was  raised  by  a  mar- 
ble staircase  to  the  height  of  a  lofty  terrace.  Below  the 
throne  were  seated  the  officers  of  his  guards,  the  magistrates, 
the  chiefe  of  the  Actions  of  the  circus;  the  inferior  steps 
were  occupied  by  tlie  people,  and  the  place  below  was  cov- 
ered with  troops  of  dancers,  singers,  and  pantomimes.  The 
square  was  surrounded  by  the  haU  of  justice,  the  arsenal,  and 
the  various  offices  of  business  and  pleasure ;  and  the  purple 
chamber  was  named  from  the  annual  distribution  of  robes  ot 
scarlet  and  purple. by  the  hand  of  the  empress  herself  The 
long  series  of  the  apartments  was  adapted  to  the  seasons,  and 
decorated  with  marble  and  porphyry,  with  painting,  sculpture, 
and  mosaics, '  with  a  profusion-  of  gold,  silver,  and  precious 
stones.  His  fanciful .  magnificence  employed  the  skill  and 
patience  of  such  artists  as  the 'times  could  afford:  but  the 
taste  of  Athens  would  have  despised  their  frivolous  and  costly 
labors;  a  golden  tree,  with  its  leaves  and  branches,  which 
sheltered  a  multitude  of  birds  warbling  their  artificial  notes, 
and  two  lions  of  massy  gold,  and  of  natural  size,  who  looked 
and  roared  like  their  brethren  of  the  forest  The  successors 
of  Theophilus,  of  the  Basilian  and  Comnenian  dynasties,  were 
not  less  ambitious  of  leaving  some  memorial  of  their  residence ; 
and.  the  portion  of.  the  palace  ,most  splendid  and  august 
was  dignified  with  the  title  of  the  golden  triclinium,**  With 
becoming  modesty,  the  rich  and  noble  Greeks  aspired  to  imi- 

**  In  atireo  tridinio  ^tUB  prastantior  est  pan  potentiattintiS'  (flU 
mfmptt  R<yAiawt*A)  degens  creieras  partes  {iilii*)  distribaerat,  (Idttft- 
prind.  Hist  1.  v.  c  9,  p.  469.)    For  tbis  last  Magnification  of  Tridiuiam 
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tate  their  sovereign,  and  when  thej  passed  through  the  streel* 
on  horsehaoic,  in  their  robes  of  silk  and  embroidery,  thej  were 
mistaken  by  the  children  for  kings.'*  A  matron  of  Pelopon- 
nesus,*' who  had  cherished  the  in&nt  fortunes  of  Basil  the 
Macedonian,  was  excited  by  tenderness  or  vanity  to  visit  the 
greatness  of  her  adopted  son«  In  a  journey  of  five  hundred 
miles  firom  Patras  to  Constantinople,  her  age  or  indolence 
declined  the  fatigue  of  a  horse  or  carriage :  the  soft  litter  or 
i)ed  of  Danielis  was  transported  on  the  shoulders  of  ten  robust 
slaves ;  and  as  they  were  relieved  at  easy  distances,  a  band 
of  three  hundred  were  selected  for  the  performance  of  tKus 
service.  She  was  entertained  in  the  Byzantine  palace  with 
filial  reverence,  and  the  honors  of  a  queen ;  and  whatever 
might  be  the  origin  of  her  wealth,  her  gifts  were  not  unwor- 
thy of  the  regal  dignity.  I  have  already  described  the  fine 
and  curious  manu&ctures  of  Peloponnesus,  of  linen,  silk,  and 
woollen ;  but  the  most  acceptable  of  her  presents  consisted  in 
three  hundred  beautiful  youths,  of  whom  one  hundred  were 
eunuchs;'*  *^for  she  was  not  ignorant,"  says  the  historian^ 
^  that  the  air  of  the  palace  is  more  congenial  to  such  insects, 
than  a  shepherd's  dairy  to  the  flies  of  the  summer."  During  her 
lifetime,  she  bestowed  the  greater  part  of  her  estates  in  Pelo- 
ponnesus, and  her  testament  instituted  Leo,  the  son  of  Basil, 
her  universal  heir.  After  the  payment  of  the  legacies,  four- 
score villas  or  farms  were  added  to  the  Imperial  domain ;  and 
three  thousand  slaves  of  Danielis  were  enfranchised  by  their 
new  lord,  and  transplanted*  as  a  colony  to  the. Italian,  coast. 
From  this  example  of  a  private  matron,  we  may  estimate  the 
wealth  and  magnificence  of  *  the  emperors..   Yet  our  enjoy 

iacdifidum  tria  vel  plura  xXivfi  scilicet  criyji  complecteiis,)  see  Ducange 
Gloss.  Grsec  et  Obseryations  sur  Joinville,  p.  240)  and  Reiske,  (ad 
Constantmum  de  Geremoniia,  p.  7.) 

**  In  equis  vecCi  (says  Benjamin  of  Tadela)  repmx  filiie  Yidentnr 
persimiles.  I  prefer  the  Latin  yersion  of  Gonstantine  rEmpereur  (p. 
46)  to  the  French  of  Baratier,  (torn.  L  p.  49.) 

"  See  the  account  of  her  journey,  munificence,  and  testament,  in  the 
life  of  Basil,  by  his  erandson  Constantlne,  (p.*  74,  75,  76,  p.  195— 
197.) 

**  CaTMsnaUum  (ra^^ipa^ef,  Ducange,  Gtoas-)  Groci  yooant,  amputatis 
y  trilibus  et  virgt,  puerum  eunuchum  quos  Verdunenses  mercatores  <>b 
immonsum  lucrum  iacere  solent  et  in  Hispaniam  duoere,  (Uutpraml,  L 
vi  e.  8,  p^  470.)--The  kist  abemination  of  the  abominable  alay^ti^lei 
T«t  I  am  ■nrpriaed  to  find,  in  the.acth  century,  such  activp  «peculaft^'«i 
•f  ooauaeree  ia  LorrmM. 
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ments  aire  confined  bj  a  narrow  drde ;  and,  whatsoever  mttj 
be  its  value,  the  ioxury  of  life  is  possessed  with  more  innocence 
and  bafety  by  the  master  of  his  own,  than  by  the  steward  of 
the  pnblic^  fortune. 

In  an  absolute  government,  which  levels  the  distinctions  of 
noble  and  plebeian  birth,  the  sovereign  is  the  sole  fountain 
of  honor;  and  the  rank,  botb  in  the  palace  and  the  empire, 
aepends  on  the  titles  and  offices  which  are  bestowed  and 
resumed  by  his  arbitrary  will.  Above  a  thousand  years,  from 
Vespasian  to  Alexius  Gomnenus,"*  die  Cauar  was  the  second 
peraon,  or  at  least  the  second  d^ree,  after  the  supreme  title 
of  AuguituM  was  more  freely  oommnnicated  to  the  sons  and 
brotbefs  of  the  reigning  monarch.  To  ehide  without  violating 
his  promise  to  a  powerful  associate,  the  husband  of  his  sister, 
and,  without  giving  himself  an  equal,  to  reward  the  piety  of 
his  brother  luuic,  the  crafty  Alexius  interposed  a  new  and 
supereminent  dignity.  The  happy  flexibility  of  the  Greek 
tongue  allowed  him  to  compound  the  names  of  Augustus  and 
£mperor  (Sebastos  and  Autocrator,)  and  the  union  produced 
the  sonorous  title  of  Sdnistocrator,  He  was  exalted  above  the 
Ceesar  on  the  first  step  of  the  throne  :  the  public  acclamations 
repeated  his  name ;  and  he  was  only  distinguished  from  the 
sovereign  by  some  peculiar  ornaments  of  the  head  and  feet 
The  emperor  alone  could  assume  the  pnrple  or  red  buskins,  and 
the  close  diadem  or  tiara,  which  imitated  the  fiishion  of  the 
Persian  kings/*  It  was  a  high  pyramidal  cap  of  cloth  or  silk, 
almost  concealed  by  a  profusion  of  pearls  and  jewels:  the 
crown  was  formed  by  a  horizontal  circle  and  two  arches  of 
gold:  at  the  summit,  the  point  of  their  intersection,  was 
placed  a  globe  or  cross,  and  two  strings  or  lappets  of  pearl 
depended  on  either  cheek.  Instead  of  red,  the  buskins  of 
the  Sebastocrator  and  Caesar  were  green ;  and  on  their  open 
coronets  or  crowns,  the  precious  gems  were  more  sparingly 
distributed.  Beside  and  below  the  Osssar  the  fiincy  of  Alex- 
ius created  the  Fanhyperdebastas  and  the  ProtosebasioSj  whose 

**  See  the  Alexiad  (I  iil  p.  '78,  79)  of  Anna  Comnena,  who,  ezcepi 
in  filial  piety,  may  be  compared  to  Mademoiselle  de  Montpensier.  In 
her  awful  reverence  for  titles  and  forma,  she  styles  her  father  'Eirio- 
nifto¥&px^f\   the  inventor   of   this  royal  art,  the  ri^vti  rtj^vCiVf  and 

^  ilrfyt/ta,  vTifavos,  StiStifttt ;  see  Reiske,  ad  Oeremoniale,  p.  14,  16. 
Dncfii^e  has  given  a  learned  dissertation  on  the  crowns  of  Oonstasti- 
aojple,  Rome,  France,  ^,  (stir  Joinvilie,  xxv.  p.  289 — 808 ;)  bat  of  hit 
Anrty-four  models,  none  exactly  tally  with  Annei^t  descriptioa 
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•eand  and  Bignification  will  satisfy  a  Gredan  ear.  Tbey 
imply  a  Buoeriority  and  a  priority  above  the  simple  name  of 
Augustus;  and  this  sacred  and  primitive  title  of  the  Roman 
prince  was  degraded  to  the  kinsmen  and  servants  of  the  By- 
xantine  court  The  daughter  of  Alexins  applauds,  with  fond 
complacency,  this  artful  gradation  of  hopes  and  honors ;  but 
the  science  of  words  is  accessible  to  the  meanest  capacity ;  and 
this  vain  dictionary  was  easily  enriched  by  the  pride  of  his  suo^ 
eessors.  To  their  favorite  sons  or  brothers,  tiiey  imparted  the 
more  lofty  appellation  of  Lord  or  Despot,  which  was  illustrated 
with  new  ornaments,  and  prerogatives,  and  placed  immediately 
after  the  person  of  the  emperor  himself  The  five  titles  o(  1. 
Despot;  2.  Sebastocrator ;  3.  OcBsar ;  4.  Fanhypersdnstos ; 
and,  5.  Frotosebastos  ;  were  usually  confined  to  Uie  princes  of 
his  blood  :  they  were  the  emanations  of  his  majesty ;  but  ai 
they  exercised  no  regular  functions,  their  existence  was  useless, 
and  their  authority  precarious. 

But  in  every  monarchy  the  substantial  powers  of  govern- 
ment must  be  divided  and  exercised  by  the  ministers  of  the 
palace  and  treasury,  the  fleet  and  army.  The  titles  alone 
can  di£fer ;  and  in  the  revolution  of  ages,  the  counts  and 
prefects,  the  praetor  and  quaestor,  insensibly  descended,  while 
their  servants  rose  above  their  heads  to  the  first  honors  of  the 
state.  1.  In  a  monarchy,  which  refers  every  object  to  the 
person  of  the  prince,  the  care  and  ceremonies  of  the  palace 
tbrm  the  most  respectable  department  The  Curopalata,^^ 
so  illustrious  in  the  age  of  Justinian,  was  supplanted  by  the 
Protovestiare,  whose  primitive  functions  were  limited  to  the 
custody  of  the  wardrobe.  From  thence  his  jurisdiction  was 
extended  over  the  numerous  menials  of  pomp  and  luxur}'; 
and  he  presided  with  his  silver  wand  at  the  public  and  private 
audience.  2.  In  the  ancient  system  of  Constantine,  the  name 
of  Logothete,  or  accountant,  was  applied  to  the  receivem  of 
the  finances :  the  principal  officers  were  distinguished  as  the 
Logothetes  of  the  domain,  of  the  posts,  the  army,  the  private 

*^  Par  exstaDS  caris,  boIo  diademate  dispar, 

Ordine  pro  rerum  vocitatus  CurchPeUati, 
•ays  the  African. Corippus,  (de  Laudibus  Justini,  L  i  186,)  and  ia  the 
tame  century  (the  vitn)  Cassiodorus  represents  him,  who,  virgft  aorel 
decoratus,  inter  numerosa  obsequia  primus  ante  pedes  regis  incederel 
( Variar.  vii.  6.)  But  this  greaJt  offficer,  (unknown,)  ivtwiY^ucrot,  ezereia- 
mg  no  functioci,  vi»v  ii  oUcttlw,  was  cast  down  by  the  modem  Greeks  If 
the  xvib  rank,  (Codin.  c.  6,  p.  65.) 
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and  puUic  treasure;  and  the  grecU  Logothete^  the  suprenM 
guardian  of  the  -  laws  and  revenues,  is  compared  with  the 
chancellor  of  the  Latin  monarchies/'  His  discemiog  eye 
pervaded  the  civil  administration ;  and  he  was  assisted,  in  due 
auhordination,  hy  the  eparch  or.  praefect  of  the  city,  the  first 
secretary,  and  the  keepers  of  the  privy  seal,  the  archives, 
and  the  red  or  purple  ink  which  was  reserved  for  the  sacred 
Bigoature  of  the  emperor,  alone/*  The  introductor  and  inter- 
preter of  foreign  ambassadors  were  the  great  Chiatiss**  and 
the  Dragomanf^*  two  names  of  Turkish  origin,  and  which  are 
still  fiimiliar  to  the .  Sublime  Forte.  3.  From  the  humble 
style  and  service  of  guards,  the  Domestics  insensibly  rose  to 
the  station  of  generals ;  the  military  themes  of  the  East  and 
West,  the  l^ons  of  Europe  and  Asia,  were  often  divided,  till 
the  great  Domestic  was  finally  invested  with  the  universal  and 
absolute  command  of  the  land  forces.  The  Protostrator^  in 
his  original  functions,  was  the  assistant  of  the  emperor  when 
he  mounted  on  horseback :  he  gradually  became  the  lieuten- 
ant of  the  great  Domestic  in  the  field ;  and  his  jurisdiction 
extended  over  the  stables,  the  cavalry,  and  the  royal  trun 
of  hunting  and  hawking.  The  Stratopedarch  was  the  great 
judge  of  the  camp:  the  Frotospatkaire  commanded  the 
guards ;  the  ConstcAle**  the  great  ^teriarch,  and  the  Aco- 
lyth,  were  the  separate  chie&  of  the  Franks,  the  Barbarians, 

^'  Kicetas  (in  Manuel,  L  vil  c.  1)  defines  him  us  4  Aarivioy  ^uvii 
KayKsXipioVf  i>s  ^  '£XXi7ye(  tivouv  Aoyodir^v,  Yet  the  epithet  of  ftiyag 
was  added  by  the  elder  Andronicus,  (Ducange,  torn.  1*  p.  822,  828.) 

**  From  Jjeo  L  (A.  D.  470)  the  Imperial  ink,  which  is  still  visible  on 
some  original  acts,  was  a  mixture  of  vermilion  and  cinnabar,  or 
purple.  The  emperor's  guardians,  who  shared  in  this  prerogative, 
always  marked  in  green  ink  the  indiction  and  the  montn.  See  the 
Dictionnaire  Diplomatique,  (tom.  i  p  611 — 613)  a  valuable  abridg- 
ment 

*^  The  sultan  sent  a  £iaov(  to  Alexius,  (Anna  Comnena,  L  vl  p. 
190.  Dncange  ad  loc;)  and  Pachymer  often  speaks  of  the  niyai 
r^oovf,  (L  viL  c.  1,  L  xil  c  80,  L  xiil  c.  22.)  The  Ghiaoush  basha  is 
now  at  the  head  of  700  officers,  (Rycaut's  Ottoman  Empire,  p.  349, 
octavo  edition.) 

**  Tagerman  is  the  Arabic  name  of  an  interpreter,  (D'Herbelot^ 

p.  864,  866;)  irp«5ro(    rciv    IpfttiviioVj    ovs    itoivtos    dvoiid^owt  Spayonavovt^ 

nays  Codinus,  (c  v.  No.  70,  p.. 67.)  See  Yillehardouin,  (No.  96,)  Boa- 
bequius,  (Epist  iv.  p.  338,)  and  Ducange,  (Observations  sur  Yill«har 
douin,  and  Qloss.  Graac.  et  Latin) 

^*  KovSeramXos,  Or  vovrtfaravXof,  A  corruption  from  the  Latin  ComM 
Btahuli,  or  the  French  Ccmndtable.  In  a  military  sense,  it  was  used  1^ 
Ifco  Greeks  in  the  xith  century,  at  least  as  early  as  in  Franr^. 
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Mid  tlie  Varaugi,  or  EDglisli,  the  mercenary  strangens,  wfao^  a 
the  decay  of  the  national  spirit,  formed  the  nerve  of  the  By* 
zantine  armies.  4.  The  naval  powers  were  under  the  com* 
mand  of  the  great  Luke ;  m  his  absence  they  obeyed  the 
great  Drungaire  of  the  fleet ;  and,  in  hh  place,  the  JSmir^  or 
Admiral,  a  name  of  Saraoeii  extraction,^*  but  which  has  been 
naturalized  in  all  the  modem  languages  of  Europe.  Of  these 
officers,  and  of  many  more  whom  it  would  be  useless  to  enu- 
merate, the  civil  and  military  hierarchy  was  framed.  Their 
honors  and  emoluments,  their  dress  and  titles,  their  mutnid 
salutations  and  respective  preeminence,  were  balanced  with 
more  exquisite  labor  than  would  have  fixed  the  constitution  oi 
a  free  people;  and  the  (iode  was  almost  perfect  when  this  base- 
less fabric,  the  monument  of  pride  and  servitude,  was  £orevei 
buried  in  the  ruins  of  the  empire.** 

The  most  lofty  titles,  and  the  most  humble  postures,  which 
devotion  has  applied  to  the  Supreme  Being,  have  been  proeti* 
tuted  by  flattery  and  fear  to  creatures  of  the  same  nature  with 
ourselves.  The  mode  of  adoration^*  of  falling  prostrate  oc 
the  ground,  and  kissing  the  feet  of  the  emperor,  was  borrowed 
by  Diocletian  from  Persian  servitude;  but  it  was  continued 
and  aggravated  till  the  last  age  of  the  Greek  monarchy.  Ex- 
cepting only  on  Sundays,  when  it  was  waived,  from  a  motive 
of  religious  pride,  this  humiliating  reverence  was  exacted  from 
all  who  entered  the  royal  presence,  from  the  princes  invested 
with  the  diadem  and  purple,  and  from  the  ambassadors  who 
represented  their  independent  sovereigns,  the  caliphs  of  Asim, 
Egypt,  or  Spain,  the  kings  of  France  and  Italy,  and  the  Latin 
emperors  of  ancient  Rome.  In  his  transactions  of  business, 
Liutprand,  bishop  of  Cremona,**  asserted  the  free  spirit  of  a 

^^  It  was  directly  borrowed  from  the  Normans.  In  the  ziith  ocn- 
turv,  Oiannone  reckons  the  admiral  of  Sicily  among  the  great  officers. 

^  This  Bketch  of  honors  and  offices  is  drawn  from  George  Cordinas 
Curopalata,  who  survived  the  taking  of  Constantinople  by  the  Turks: 
his  elaborate,  though  triffing,  work  (de  Qffidis  £cde8is»  et  Auln  0.  P.) 
has  been  illustrated  by  the  notes  of  Goar,  and  the  three  books  of  Gret- 
Bor,  a  learned  Jesuit 

^*  The  respectful  salutation  of  carrying  the  hand  to  the  month,  adot^ 
is  the  root  of  the  Latin  word  adoro^  adorare.  See  our  learned  Seldeo, 
(vol.  ill  p.  148—146,  942,)  in  his  Titles  of  Honor.  It  seems,  from  the 
1st  book  of  Herodotus,  to  be  of  Persian  origin. 

"*  The  two  embassies  of  Liutprand  to  Constantinople,  all  that  he  saw 
or  suflfered  in  the  Greek  capital,  are  pleasantly  described  by  himself 
(Hist  L  vi  c  1—4,  p.  469—471.  Lemtio  ad  ^ieephorum  PhoGain,m 
479—489.) 
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Frank  .and  the  dignity  of  his  master  Otho.  Yet  bis  binoerity 
cannot  disguise  the  abasement  of  his  first  audience.  When 
he  approached  the  throne,  the.  birds  of  the  golden  tree  began 
to  warble  their  notes,  which  were  accompanied  by  the  roar., 
ings  of  the  two  lions  of  gold.  With  his  two  companions  Liut- 
prand  was  compelled  to  bow  and  to  fall  prostrate;  and  thrice 
to  touch  the  ground  with  his  forehead.  He  arose,  but  in  the 
short  interval,  the  throne  Imd  been  hoisted  from  the  floor  to 
the  ceiling,  the  Imperial  figure  appeared  in  new  and  more 
gorgeous  apparel,  and  the  interview  was  concluded  in  haughty, 
and  majestic  silence.  In  this  honest  and  curious  narrative* 
the  Bishop  of  Cremona  represents  the  ceremonies  of  the  By- 
zantine courts  which  are  still  practised  in  the  Sublime  Porte, 
and  which  were  preserved  in  the  last  age  by  the  dukes  of 
Muscovy  or  Rus^iav  After  a  long  journey  by  sea  and  land, 
from  Venice  to  CQnsitantino^le,  the  ambassador  halted  at  the 
goldeii  gate,  till  he  was  conducted  by  thet  formal  officers  to 
the  hospitabte  palace  prq)ared  for  his-  reception ;  but  this 
palace  was  a  prison,,  and  his  jealous  keepers  prohibited  all 
social  intercourse  either  with  strangers  or  natives.  At  his ' 
first  audien<^,  he  -pffered  the. gifts  of  his  roa^r,  slaves,  and 
golden ;  vases,  aiid  costly  armor.  The  ostentatious  payment 
of  the  officers  and,  troops  displayed  befpre  his  eyes  the  riches 
of  the  empire:  he  was  entertained  at  a  royal  banquet,*^  in 
which  the  ambaaB^^iorsjof  the  nations  were  marshalled  by  the 
esteem  .or  contempt  ,of,  the  Greeks:  frofn  his  o^^n  table,  the 
emperor,  as  the  most  signal  favor,  60nt  the  plates  which  he 
had  tasted;  and  his  favorites  were  dismissed  with  a  robe  of 
honor.*"  In  the  morning  and  .evening  of  each  day,  his  civil 
and  military  servants  attended  theif  duty  in  the  palace ;  their 
labors  were  repaid  by  the  sight,  perhaps  by  the  smile,  of  their 
lord;. his  commands  were  signified  by  a  nod  or  a  sign:  but 
all  earthly  greatness  ^/ooo?  silent  and  submissive  in  his  pres- 
ence.     In  his   regular  or  extraordinary  processions  through 

^  Among  the  amusements  of  tbe  feast,  a  hoy  babneed,  on  bis  fore- 
head, a  pike,  or  pole^twenty^four  feet  long,  with  a  cross  bar  of  two 
cabits  a  little  below  the  top.  Two  boys,  naked,  though  cmctured, 
Unmpestratif)  together,  and  singly,  climbed,  stood,  played,  descended, 
dkc,  ita  me  stupiduin' reddidit :  utrtim  mirabilius  nelcio,  (p.  470.)  At 
another  repast  a  homily  of  Ghrysostom  on  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles 
was  read  elaUt  voce  non  Latine,  (p.  483.) 

*'  Gala  is  not  improbably  derived  from  Oala,  or  Caloat,  in  Arabic  a 
BDbe  of  honor,  (Reiske,  h'^t  in  Geremoa  p.  S4.) 
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ftlie  capital^  he  unveiled  hie  person  to  the  pablk  Tiew  :  th« 
nies  of  policy  were  connected  with  those  of  religion,  and  hk 
TisitB  to  the  principal  chnrches  were  r^nlated  by  the  festivals 
of  the  Qreek  calendar.  On  the  eve  of  these  processions,  the 
gracioui  or  devout  intention  of  the  monarch  was  proclaimed 
by  the  heralds.  The  streets  were  cleared  and  purified;  the 
pavement  was  strewed  with  flowers;  the  most  predous  fur- 
niture, the  gold  and  silver  plate,  *and  silken  hangings,  were 
displayed  from  the  windows  and  balconies,  and  a  severe  dis- 
cipline restrained  and  silenced  the  tumult  of  the  populace. 
The  march  was  opened  by  the  military  officers  at  the  head 
of  their  troops  :  tney  were  followed  in  long  order  by  the 
magistrates  and  ministers  of  the  civil  government :  the  person 
of  Uie  emperor  was  guarded  by  his  eunuchs  and  domestics, 
and  at  the  church  door  he  was-  solemnly  rec^ved  by  the 
patriarch  and  his  cleigy.  The  task  of  applause  was  not 
abandoned  to  the  rude  and  spontaneous  voices  of  the  crowd. 
The  most  convenient  stations  were  occupied  by  the  bands  of 
the  blue  and  green  factions  of  the  circus ;  and  their  furious 
conflicts,  whidi  had'  shaken  the  capital,  were  insensibly  sunk 
to  an  emulation  of  servitude.  From  either  side  they  echoed 
in  responsive  melody  the  praises  of  the  emperor;  their  poets 
and  musidans  directed  the  choir,  and  long  life  *'  and  victory 
were  the  burden  of  every  song.  The  same  acclamations  were 
performed  at  the  audience,  the  banquet,  and  the  church ;  and 
as  an  evidence  of  boundless  sway;  they  were  repeated  in  the 
Latin,**  Gothic,  Persian,  French,  and  even  English  language,** 
by  the  meroenaries  who  sustained  the  real  or  fictitious  chai^ 
acter  of  those  nations.  Bj  the  pen  of  Constaiitine  Porphyro- 
genitus,  this  science  of  form  and  flattery  has  been  reduced 
into  a  pompous  and  trifling  volume,**  which  the  vanity  of  sue- 

••  TLeXvxp^pf^ttv  is  explained  by  e^^ij/iJ^err,  (Codin.  c  T.  Dacange, 
OloM.  QraBC  torn.!  fx  1199.)  < 

**  YLoiwoipfitr  Aiovs  iifuripiovft  ^UrpovfL—^iKTop  vlii  aiinnp  —  Bff 
SriTt  ASjttivt  *13^irtpdropt(,  iji/  liovXros  Swo^^  (Ceremoo.  C.  '75,  p.  215.) 
The  want  of  the  Latin  V  obliged  the'.Gpeeln  to  employ  iiieir  0 ;  nor 
do  they  regard  quantity.  Till  he  recollected  the  true  language^-  thex 
ttrange  aentencea  might  puzzle  a  professor. 

ri^ri,  )r0XvxP<'i'((ov9(,  (Godio.  p.- 90.)  I  wish  he 'had  preserved  Uia 
words,  however  corrupt,  of  their  English  acclamation.  < 

*'  For  all  these  ceremonies,  see  the  professed  work  of  Constantiat 
Porphyrogenitus  with  the  notes,  or  rather  dissertations,  of  bis  Oer- 
■an  editors,  Leich  and  Reiske.    For  the  rank  of  standing  c<iurtiei%. 
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eeeding  times  might  enrich  with  an  ample  supplement.  Yet 
the  calmer  reflection  of  a  prince  would  surely  suggest  that  the 
same  acclamations  were  applied  to  every  character  and  erery 
reign :  and  if  he  had  risen  from  a  private  rank,  he  might  re- 
member, that  his  own  voice  had  been  the  loudest  and  most 
eager  in  applause,  at  the  very  moment  when  he  envied  the  for- 
tune, or  conspired  against  the  life,  of  his  predecessor.**^ 

The  princes  of  the  North,  of  the  nations,  says  Gonstantine, 
without  faith  or  flune,  were  ambitious  of  mingling  their  blood 
with  tlie  blood  of  the  Caesars,  by  their  marriage  with  a  royal 
virgin,  or  by  the  nuptials  of  their  daughters  with  a  Roman 
prince.**  The  aged  monarch,  in  his  instructions  to  his  son, 
reveals  the  secret  maidms  of  policy  and  pride ;  and  suggests 
the  most  decent  reasons  for  refusing  these  insolent  and  un- 
reasonable demands.  Every  animal,  says  the  discreet  empe- 
ror, is  prompted  by  nature  to  seek  a  mate  among  the  animals 
of  hb  own  species ;  and  the  human  species  is  divided  into  va- 
rious tribesj  by  the  distinction  *  of  language,  religion,  and  man- 
ners. ,A  just  reigard  to  the  purity  of  descent  preserves  the 
harmony:  of  pubhc  and  private  life ;  but  the  mixture  of  foreign 
blood  is. the  fruitful  source  of  disorder  and  discord.  Such  had 
ever,  been  the  opinion  and  practice  of  the  sage  Romans :  their 
jarisprudenca  proscribed  the  marriage  of  a  citizen  and  a  stran- 
ger:  in  the  days  of  freedom  and  virtue,  a  senator  would  have 
scorned  to  match. his  daughter  with  a  king:  the  glory  of  Mark 
Antony  was  sullied  by  an  Egyptian  wife :  **  and  the  emperor 
Titus  was  compelled,  by  popular  censure,  to  dismiss  with 
reluctance  the  reluctant  Berenice.**    This  perpetual  interdict 


p.  80,  not  23,  62 ;  for  the  adoration,  except  on  Sundays,  p.  95,  240, 
not  181 ;  tne  .prooessions,  p.  2,  <&a,  not  p.  8,i  <bc. ;  the  acclamationa 
passim,  not  25  &c.\  the  Actions  and  Hippodrome,  p.  177 — 214,  not 
9,  93,  Ac. ;  the  Gothic  games,  p.'  221,  not  111 ;'  vintage,  p.  217,  not 
109 :  miidii  nfore  information  is  scattered  over' the  work. 

"  £t  privato  Qthoni  et  nuper  eadein  dicenti  nota  adnlatio,  (Tacit 
Hist  1. 86.)     .       .       .     ; 

**  The  xiiith  chapter,  de.  Administratione  .Imperii,  may  be  explained 
and  rectified  by  the  .Famili®  B  jzantinsB  of  Ducange. 

••  Sequiturque  nefas  ^gvptia  conjux,' (Virgil,  uEneid,  viii.  688.) 
Yet  .this  Egyptian  wife  was  the  daughter  of  a  long  line  of  kings.  Quid 
td  mutayit  (says  Antony  .in  a  private  .letter  to  Angastus)  an  quod  re- 
ginam  iceo !  Uxor  mea  est,  ^Sueton.  in  August  c  69.)  Yet  I  m  ich 
q:  lestion  (for  I  cannot  stay  to  mquire)  whether  the  triumvir  ever  dared 
t^  celebrate  Lis  marriage  either  with  Roman  or  Egyptian  rites. 

••  Berenicem  invitus  invitam  dimisit,  (Su'^tonius  in  Tito,  c  7.)  Hav« 
I  obtiryd  elsewhere,  that  this   Jewish  beauty  was  at  this  tinMi 
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va»  ratified  by  the  fiibulous  saiictioii  of  the  great  Oonstaotiiie. 
The  ambassaoiors  of  the  nations,  more  espeoiillj  of  the  unbe- 
lieving nations,  were  Bolemnlj.admonisheci,  ihat  such  Btran|ne 
alliances  had  been  condemned  by  the  founder  of  the  church 
and  city.  The  irrevocable  law  was  inscribed  on  the  altar 
of  St  Sophia;  and  the  imjHOua  prince  who  should  stain  the 
majesty  of  the  purple  was  excluded  from  the  dvil  and  ecde* 
nastical  communion  of  the  Romans.  If  the  ambassadors 
#ere  instructed  by  any  false  brethren  in  the  Byzantine  his* , 
tory,  they  might  produce  three  memorable  examples  of  the 
violation  of  this  imaginary  law:  the  marriage  of  Leo,  or 
rather  of  his  father  Constantiiie  the  fourth,  with  the  daughter 
of  the  kxag  of  the  Chozars,  the  nuptials  of  the  granddaughter' 
of  Bomanus  with  a  Bulgarian  prince,  and  the  union  of  Ber- 
tha of  France  or  Italy  with  young  Bomanu^,  the  son  of  Cod* 
fitantine  Porphyrpgjenitus  hiHoselC  <  To  these  objections  thr^ 
answers  were  prep^ted,  which  solved  the  difficulty  and  estab- 
lished the  law.  I.  The  deed  and  the  guilt. of  Constantine 
Copronymus  were  acknowledge  The  £aurian  heretic,  who 
sullied  the  baptismal  font,  and  declared  iWar  against  the  holy 
images,  had  indeed  enibraced  a  Barbarian  wi^.  ■  By  Uiis  im- 
pious alliance  he  accomplished  the  measure  of  his  crimes,  and 
was  devoted  to  the  just  censure  of  the  church  and  of  posterity. 
II.  Bomanus  could  pot  be  alleged  as  a  legitimate  emperor; 
he  was  a  plebeian  usurper,  ignorant  of  the  laws,  and  regard- 
less of  the  honor,  of  the  pionarchy.  His  son  Christopher, 
the  father  of  the  bride,  was  the  third  in.  rank  in  the  college 
of  princes,  at  once  the  subject  and  the:  aooomplioe  of  a  rebd- 
Hous  parent  The  Bulgarians  were  sincere  and  devout  Chris- 
tians ;  and  the  safety  of  the  empire,  with  the  redemption 
of  many  thousand  captives,  depend^  on  this  preposterous 
alliance.  Yet  no  consideration  could  dispense  from  the  law 
of  Constantine :  the  clergy,  the  senate,  and  the  people,  dis> 
approved  the  conduct  of  Bomanus;  and  he  was  reproached, 
both  in  his  life  and  death,  as  the  author  of  the  public  disgrace, 
ni.  For  the  marriage  of  his  own  son'  with  .the  daughter  of 
jHugo,  king  of -Italy,  a  niore  honorable  defence  ia  contrived 
!by  the  wise  Porphyrogenitus.  ConsUmtine,  the  great  and 
[holy,  esteemed  the  fideUty  and  Yhhr  of  the  Franks;*'  and 

ibore  fifty  years  of  age  t    The  judiciouB  Racine  has  mofit  diicrettlj 
fQDiiresBed  both  her  age  and  her  country. 
'^  CoBstantine  was  made  to  pruse  th^  y«MM  ,ai)d  vcfupat^tUti  a£  iba 
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his  prophetic  spirit  beheld  the  vision  of  their  future  greatness. 
They  alone  were  excepted  from  the  general  prdubition: 
EngOy  Idng  of  France,  Was  the  Uneal  descendant  of  Charle- 
magne ;  *'  and  his  daughter  Bertha  inherited  the  prerogatives 
of  her  family  and  nation.  The  voice  of  truth  and  malice 
insemibly  betnr^ed  the  fraud  or  error  of  die  Imperial  court 
The  patrimomal  estate  of  Hugo  was  reduced  from  the  mon* 
archy  of  France  to  the  simple  oonntj  of  Aries ;  though  it 
was  not  denied,  that^  in  the  coofusioti  of  the  times,  he  had 
usurped  the  sovereignty  of  Provence,  and  invaded  die  king- 
dom of  Italy.  fii»  &llher  was  a  private  noble ;  and  if  Bertha 
derived  her  f^ale  descent  from  the  CarloviBgian  line,  eveiy 
step  was  polluted  with  illegitiaiacy  or  vice.  The  grand- 
hiother  of  Hugo  was  the  famous  Valdmd3>  the  conqubine, 
rather  than,  the  wife,  ot  the  second  liothair ;  whose,  adultery, 
divorce,  and  second  nuptials,  had  provoked  against  him  the 
.thunders  of  the  Vatican.  His.  nsother^  as  she  was  styled,  the 
gttat  Befctha,  was  succesMvely  the  wife  of  the  count  of  Aries 
aid  of  the  mnrquis  of  Tuscany :  France  and  Italy  were  scan- 
jdaliaed  by  her  gaUiintries ;  and,  till  the  age  of  threescore, 
her  lovers,  of  etery  d^gree^  were  the  zealous  eisrvanto  of  her 
ambition.  The  ^Earnple'  of  maternal  mpontinenoe  was  copied 
hj  the  king  of  Italy ;  ^and  the  three  &vorite  concubines  of 
fiugo  were  decorated  with  the  classic  names  of  Venus,  Juno, 
and  Seeiele.?  The  daughter  of  Venus  was  granted  to  the 
SolicitatioBS  of  the  Byasa&Une  court:  her  name  of  Bertha  was 
changed  to  that  of  Kudoxia;  and  she  was  wedded,  or  rather 
betrcShed,  to  young  Somanus,  the  future  hei?  of  the  empire 
0t  the  £ast    Tbe  consummation  «f  this  isreign  alliance  was 


Franks,  with  whom  he  daimed  a  private  and  public  alliance.  The 
French  irrHers  (baac  Oamnbon  in  Dedicat.  Potyhii)  are  highly  de- 
lighted with  these  compluDeDts.  ; 

"  Coostaotine  Porptnrfogenitus  (da  Administrat  Imp.  c.  86)  e«« 
labits  a  pediraee  and  mo  of  the  Ulustrioos  King  Hugo,  (vcpt/^Alnroo 
ffiyos  Ouyuvot^  A  moTO  corrcct  idea  may  be  formed  from  the  Criti- 
asm  of  Pagi,  the  AtjinalB  o<  Muratori,  and  the  Abridgnent  of  St  Marc, 
A  D.  926—946. 

*'  After  the  mention  of  the  three  goddessoi,  Lkitpiu  j1  rery  nata* 
raUy  adds,  et  quoniam  ncii  rez  solos  iis  abutebatur,  earmn  nati  ex 
incertis  ])atribu8  ongiooca  dacunt,  (Hist  L  iv.  c.  6 :)  for  the  marriage 
.sf  the  younger  ZSertha,  see  Hist  L  y.  c.  6 ;  for  the  incontinenoe  of 
ibe  elder f  dulcis  ez^rciiro  HymensBi,  L  u.  c.  15  *,  for  the  yirtqes  aod 
vices  of  Hi>^,  L  iii.  a  6.  /et  it  must  not  be  forgot»  that  tbo  bishop 
|i|  OrevwHtywrnM,  l^rrer  ^f  arandaL 

\'oi     V — (^ 
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MMpeDded  bj  the  tenddr  age  of  the  two  parties;  and,  at  tliM 
ena  of  fis  e  years,  the  union  was  dissolved  by  the  death  of  the 
virgin  spouse.  The  second  wife  of  the  emperor  Bomanoi 
was  a  maiden  of  plebeian,  but  of  Roman,  birth;  and  their 
two  daughters,  Theophano  and  Anne,  were  given  in  marriage 
to  the  princes  of  the  earth.  The  eldest  was  bestowed,  as  the 
pledge  of  peace,  on  the  eldest  son  of  the  great  Otho,  who 
iiad  solicited  this  alliance  with  arms  and  embassies.  It  might 
legally  be  questioned  how  far  a  Saxon  was  entitled  to  the 
privilege  of  the  French  nation;  but  every  scruple  was 
silenced  by  the  fame  and  piety  of  a  hero  who  had  restorad 
the  empire  of  the  Wes^.  After  the  death  of  her  fatiier-in- 
law  and  husband,  Theophano  governed  Rome,  Italy,  and  Ger- 
many, during  the  minority  of  her  son,  the  third  Otho ;  and 
the  Latins  have  praised  the  virtues  of  an  empress,  who  sacri- 
ficed to  a  superior  duty  the  reniembranoe  of  her  country.** 
In  the  nuptials  of  her  sister  Anne,  every  prejudice  was  lost, 
and  every  consideration  of  dignity  was  superseded,  by  the 
stronger  argument  of  necessity  and  fear.  A  Pagan  of  the 
North,  Wolodomir,  great  prince  of  Russia,  aspired  to  a 
daughter  of  the  Roman  purple;  and  his  claim  was  enfoi^oed 
by  the  threats  of  war,  the  promise  of  conversion,  and  the  offisir 
of  a  powerful  succor  against  a  domestic  rebel.  A  victim 
of  her  religion  and  country,  the  Grecian  princess  was  torn 
from  the  palace  of  her  faUiers,  and  condemned  to  a  savage 
reign,  and  a  hopeless  exile  on  the  banks  of  the  Borystbenes, 
or  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  Polar  circle.*'  Yet  tlie  mar- 
riage of  Anne  was  fortunate  and  fruitful :  the  daughter  of  her 
grandson  Joroslaus  was  recommended  by  her  Imperial  de- 
scent ;  and  the  king  of  France,  Henry  I.,  sought  a  wife  on  the 
last  borders  of  Europe  and  Christendom.** 

**  licet  ilia  Imperatriz  Grieca  sibi  et  aliis  fui^set  satis  utilis,  et  op 
tima,  4&C,  is  the  preamble  of  an  inimical  writer,  apud  Pagi,  tom.  it. 
A.  D.  989,  No.  S.  Her  marriage  and  principal  actions  may  be  foond  ia 
Muratori,  Pagi,  and  St  Marc,  mider  the  proper  years. 

'*  Cedrenns,  torn,  ii  p  699.     Zomiras,  torn!  i  p.  221.    Ehnacio, 

Hist  Saracenica,  I  iil  c.  6.    Nestor  apud  Levesque,  torn,  il  p.  112 

'  Paei,  Oritica,  A.  D.  987,  No.  6 :  a  singiilar  concourse  I     Wolodomir 

and  Anne  are  ranked  among  the  saints  of  the  Russian  church.    Tei 

wo  know  liis  vices,  and  are  ignorant  of  her  virtues. 

*'  Henricus  primus  duzit  uzorem  Scythicam,  Russam,  filiam  regk 
Jeroelai.  An  embassy  of  bishops  was  sent  into -Russia,  and  the  &thsr 
gratanter  filiam  cum  multis  donis  misit  This  event  happened  in  the 
fair  lu61.      See  the  passages  of  the  original  chronicles  in  Bovquel^ 
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>  In  the  Bjniitine  palace,  the  emfteror  was  the  first  fcbw 
of  the  ceremonies  wnidb  be  imposed,  of  the  rigid  forms 
which  related  each  word  and  gestnre;  besieged  him  in  the 
fiafaice,  and  violated  the  leisure  of  his  rural  solitude.  But 
the  .hv€»  and  fortunes  of  miliioDS  himg  on  his  arbitrarj 
will;  and  the  firmest  minds,  superior  to  the  allurements  of 
pomp  ssid  luxury,  may  be  seduced  hj  the  more  active  pleas- 
ure of  commanding  their  equals.  The  l^islative  and  execu- 
tive powers  were  centred  in  the  person  of  the  monarch,  and 
the  hist  remains  of  the  authority  of  the  senate  were  finally 
eradicated  by  Leo  the  philosopher.**  A  lethai^  of  servitude 
had  benumbed  the  mmds  of  the  Oeeeks :  in  the  wildest  tu^ 
veaAU  of  rebdiion  ^ey  never  aspired  to  the  idea  of  a  iree 
con^titation ;  and  the  private  character  of  the  prinoe  was  the 
only  source  and  measure  of  their  public,  happiness.  Super* 
stitiott  rivetted  their  choms;  in  the  church  of  St  Serbia  he 
was  s<demnly  crowned  by  the  patriarch ;  at  the  foot  of  the 
altar,  they  pledged  their  passive  and  unconditional  obedience 
to  his  government  and  ihmily.  On  his  side  he  engaged  to 
abstain  as  much  as  possible  from  -  the  ca{Ntal  punishmenti 
of  death  imd  mtitilntion;  his-  orthodox  creed  was  subscribed 
with  bis  own  hand,  and  he  promised  to  obey  the  decrees  of 
the  seven  synods,  and  the  canons  of  the  hdy  church."  Bnv 
the  assuranee  of  mercy  was  loose*  and  indefinite:  he  swore, 
not  to  his  people,  but  to  an  invisible  judge ;  and  except  in  the 
inexpiaUo  guilt  of  henisy,'  the^:  ministers  of  heaven  were 
always  prdpM'ed  to  preach  the  indefeasible  right,  and  to  ab* 
solve  the  venial  transgressions,  of  their  sovereign.  The 
Greek  eiscMasflics  were- themselves  the  subjects  of  the  civii 
magirtrate ;  at  the  nod  of  a  tyrant,  the  bishops  were,  created, 
or  transferred,  or  deposed,  or  punishied  with  an  ignominious 
death:  whatever  might  be  their  wealth  or  . imfiuetice,  they 
could  never  succeed  like  the  Latin  clergy  in  the  establisb- 


lof  Fraooe,  (torn. 90.  pu  29, 16ft»  161, 319, 384,  481.)  Yoltairii 
might  ^rooder  at  this  alliance;  but  he  should  not  have  owned  hik 
ignorance  of  the  country,  religion;  Aa,  of  Jerodaus — a  name  so  coii- 
spicuoQfl  in  the  Rnssian  annals. 

"  A  eonstitution'  of  Leo  tho  Fhilotopher  (Ixxyiii.)  ne  senstus 
ecnsolta  amplins  fiaat^'  apeaks. the  language  pf  naked  despotun^ 

t^  oi  rd  ft6v9px^  Kfdnt  r^r  .T««rui»  ijtfvrai  ^i«(jn|V(v,  ««»  ixaipdy  «  U  ft&rmi»9 

**  Oodiaoa  (de  Officii8,'&  xvil'  ]).  120,  121)  gi7M  an  idea  of  this 
oath  to-Btvong  to  the  church  vwris  mi  y^vt^t  3a«^0c  mI  vlas  rhs  iyio§ 
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mmt  of  an  independ^oi  nepi^c ;  andtbe  palmtch  4f  Ckm* 
stantlnople  condemned,  what,  he.seomtlf  enmd,  the  leikipo* 
nd' greatness! of  his:  lUman  Ibfotber*  Y«l .  Ifao  exeidse  of 
bonndleu  despotism  is  haj^pilj  ehe<iked  'by  ikt  laws  of  aalnra 
and  beoessity.  In  pivipofflioii  ^  his  wisdom  atid  viiittd,  th(« 
master  cS  an  empite  is  octofioed  to't^iepalh  of  bts-saenedand 
laborioas  dafy;  In  proportion  tahia  yiootand  folly^  lie  drap^ 
the  Boeptn  too  weighty  hr  bis 'hands;  and  ths  motions 'of 
the  ro^  image  are  culed  by  the  imiperoeptible  thread  x>f  soud 
minister  or  faTorite^  wlso  ^nciertakes  for  his  priraite  if)l99r^t4a 
^zerdse  the  task  of  the.publio  o^pvession^  In  ^me  .fiital.&io* 
mentj  the  most  absolate  monansh  may  dread  the  Mason  or  the 
eaprice  of  a  nation  of  slaves;  and  expevi^ce  has  proi^  Hmt 
whatever  is  gained  hi  the  extent,  is  lost  in  the  safety  and'  so- 
tidity,  of  r^al  power. 

Whatever  titles  adespot  may aasume,  whatever  elaims  he 
may  assert,  it  is  on  the  sword  thatheimust  ullimate^.  def)eiid 
to  guard  hici  against;  his  .  fbve^  and '  donfes^c  e^^mies. 
From  the  agel  of  Charlemagne  to  that  of  the  £^ades,  the 
world  (for  I  bveriook  the:  remote  monaivhy  of  <]!hina)  was 
occupied  and  disputed  by  tho  thrive:  great  empires  or  nationa 
of'  tile  Greeks,  the  8ataoena,  end  iiie  Fraths^  Ikir^litary 
^trengdi  may  be  ascertained -by.  a  eon^paHson  of  :tfaeiv$eoiifage, 
their  arts,  and  riches,  aindt  their  .ohedienoe  to  a>8iiprame  bead, 
who  might '<»I1  into  aetipn  all  the  eneigiea  bf  the  stale.  *The 
Qreeks,'  far  inferior  to  their  rivfib  in  the  first,  werc^  sajperiefto 
the  Franks,  and  at  least  equal  to  the  Saraeens,  in  tj)e  second 
and  third  of  these  warlike  qnajifioatknis,  '  [     j   ^  '•. 

The  wealth  of  the  Gte^  euUsd  ihem  to-  jpolK^aaa  4he 
service  of  the  jpoorer  natbns,  and  /rt6  UmintaiB  tk  naval  power 
for  the  protection  of  their  coasts  and  the  annoyfKKse.of  their 
enemies.**  A  commerce .  of.  mutoal  betiafit  exehtoged  the 
gold  of  Constantmople  fox  ithe;; blood  .<^  Solaiioniaiis..and 
Turks,  the  Bulgarians  and  Russians :  their  valor  contributed 
to  the  victories  of  Kiiephorus  and  'Zimisces ;  and:  if:  a  hos* 
lile  people  , pressed  too  closely  on'  the  frdntiei',  th|e^  were 

: ' — .     •'  ■    '•  'tit!  I".".-    ■ 

'*  If  we  listen  to  the^  liateats  of  Naeepboitis  to  the  aaibaasador  of 
Oiho,  Ncc  est  in  mcffi  dcMiiiiM^^ituO'clMBtfiiii;  DiananiK  Karigsntiiiiii 
ibrtitudo  mihi  loH  itte0t«  qui  ei]in*«ki80ibas  aggredUu^^beUo  n^arit&naa 
ejus  ciyitat€s  demoliar;  et  qno^flamin^asmnit  vioisfr.  vedigaiil  ia 
nvillam.  (Lfntpitind  in  LegM.  «d!  Ki<»pboriim  Plioeam,-  in '  Mnratori 
Scriptores  Reratn  Itahcarnm^toni.  h;parsi.p.  48K)  Heofaserrtaan 
iAoUMT  ptaee,  qui  eateri*  pnMtaiit  V^aeti^  sant«t  Amniohitaak 
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feflklM  t6  the  defence  of  their  country,  and   the  ddthre  d 

Cie,  bjilhe  well^managed  attack  of  a  move  distant  tribe.** 
eommnnd  of  tite  M^itenranean,  from  the  month  ol  the 
Tanais  to  the  cohimns  of  Heraules,  was  always  claimed,  and 
often  poflsetsed,  by  the.  tucdeMua  of  Con8tantin&  Theif 
digital  was  filled  with  naval  stMKa  and  dezterons  artifieeia: 
the  wniatson  of  Qreooe  aa4  Asi%'the  Jong  coasts^  deep  gulfr^ 
and  iramercnia  iiiands,  aoeostomed  their  aubjectt  to  the  eier^- 
cbe^  ofnavigation ;  and  the  trade  of  Venice  and  Amaifi  sup- 
plied a^umery  of  seamen  to  the  ImpeiiaP  fleet.^^  Sinoe:  the 
time^f  the  Peloponnesia^  and  Pmiic  wars,  the  sphere^  of  ao* 
tion  had  not  been  enla^d;  and.the  aaenoeofnayal  archi^ 
teotur»  i^pears  to  have  deolin^  The  art  of  constructing 
those'.BtttpendoQB  machines  whioL  displayed  three,  or  six,  or 
ten,  ranges  of  oars,  rising  above,  or  falling  behind,  eaeh  oUier, 
V'M'  unkBowtt  to  the  -ship^nilders  of  Constantinople,  s^  well 
«ttto^the>meohaniciaBs  of  modem  days.''  The  Bromama^* 
or '  light  galleys  of  the  ByaaDtine:  empire,  were  content  with 
two  tier  of  oars;  each  tier  was  composed  of  five*ahd-twenty 
b«Bc)ies ;  and  two  rowers  were  seated  on  each  bench,  who 
plied  their  oar»  on  either  ade  of  the  vessel.  To  these  we 
must  add  the  eaptain  or  centurion,  who^  in  time  of  aetko, 
stood  eieet  with  bis  armor*beai«r  on  the  poop,  two  steersmen 
at  the  helm,  and  two'i^ffieevs  at  the  ptfow,  the  one  to  manage 
the  anchor,  the.  other  to  point  and  play  against  the  enem^  l£e 
tube  of  liquid  fire.    The  whole-  crew,  as  in  the  infimcy:  of 

•     :      ■  •  -  •     - .- — • ) . . 

'  **  Nee  ipsa  eapieteam  (the  einperor  Otho)  in  quA  ot\aaB  est  pauper 
«l  peUkeaSueaia:  ptconia  qua  pdUemna  ommi  natioaes  si^r  eiim 
i»?M»b»niiB;  ^  quasi.  Keramieain  oonXrlogemu^  (liutpiraiid  ia  L^gal 
p.  487.)  The  two  books,  do  Administraado  Imperio,  perpetually  in, 
cdcat^  the  same  policy! 

^*  The  xixth  chapter  of  the  Tactics  of  Leo,  (Meurs.  Opera,  torn,  vl 
p.  826 — 848,)  which  is  given  more  correct  from  a  manuscript  of  On- 
dhis^  by  the  lBborionp^abrieios.'(9iUiot.  Gr«a<x  tenv  vi  p  a72-^79,) 
relates  4o  the  NaunMchiOt  or  naval  war. 

*'  ^wftkM  fifteen  aud  sixteen  rows  of  oen^  in  the  navy  pf  Deme- 
trius Poliorcetes.  These  were  for  real  use:  the  forfy  rows  of  Ptolemy 
PhahMklphus  were  applied  to  a  fioatiag  palace,  whose  tonnage,  ao- 
^eQr(iii«.to  ])r.  ArbuOmot,  (Tables  of  Aoci^it  Coins.  Afi^  p.  981^]»6,) 
'iscompofeii  es  i^  to  1  with  an  JBngUsh  100  gun  ship. 

*f  The  I)r4Mnones  of  Leo,  Ac,  are  so  dearly  deserttied  with  two  tiar 
of  ears,  ikaX  I  must  oensuie  the  version  of  MeurMus  and  Fabrieaas,  who 
petirert  the  eense  by  a  bHad  attachment  to  the  dassie  appeUatioB.of 
Wi— iii.  The  ByasntiBe  historians  are  sometimes  guihy  ol  the  vaMi 
famceunusv*  
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the  art,  peifonned  the  daiible  servioe  of  mannen  and 
8oldi6is;  they  were  provided  with  ddfeii8i?e  and.offenuve 
arms,  with  bows  and  arrows,  which  they  used  from  the  u{^per 
deck,  with  long  pikes,  which  they  pushed  through  the  port- 
holes of  the  lower  tier.  Sometimes,  iodeed,  the  ships  of  war 
were  of  a  la^r  and  more  solid  constniction ;  and  the.labon 
of  combat  and  nay^tion  were  more  regularly  divided  be* 
tween  seventy  soldiers  and  two  hundred  imd  thirty  marioenu 
But  for  the  nkost  part  they  were  of  the  light  and  man^abb 
bize;  and  as  the  Cape  of  Malea  ia  Peloponnesus  was  still 
clothed  with  its  ancient  terrors,  an  'Imperial  fleet  was  trans* 
ported  five  miles  over  land  acro^  the  Isthmus  of .  Omhth.** 
The  principles  of  maritime  tactics  had  not  undergone  any 
change  since  the  time  of  Thucydides :  a  squadron  of  galleys 
still  advanced  iu  a  crescent,  charged  to  the  front,  and  strove 
to  impel  their  sharp  beaks  agtunst  the  feeble  aides  of .  their 
antagonists.  A  machine  for  casting  stones  and  darts  was 
built  of  strong  timbers,  in  the  midst  of  the  deck ;  and  the  op- 
eration of  bou:ding  was  effected  by  a  crane  that  hoisted  baskets 
of  armed  men.  The  language  of  signals,  so  clear  and  copious 
la  the  naval  grammar  of  the  modems,  was  imperfectly  ex- 
pressed by  the  various  positions  and  colors  of  a  commanding 
flag.  In  the  darkness  of  the  night,  the  same  orders  to  chase, 
to  attack,  to  halt,  to  retreat,  to  break,  to  form,  were  conveyed 
by  the  lights  of  the  leading  galley.  By  land,  the  fire«ignab 
were  repeated  from  one  mounUdn  to  another ;  a  chain  of  eight 
stations  commanded  a  space  of  ^ve  hundred  miles;  and 
•Constantinople  in  a  few  hour^  was  apprised  of  the  hostile 
motions  of  the  Saracens  of  Tarsus.'*  Some  estimate  may  be 
formed  of  the  power  of  the  Greek  emperors,  by  the  curious 
and  minute  detail  of  the  armament  which  was  prepared  foi 
the  reduction  of  Crete.    A  fleet  of  one  hundred  and  twelve 

^*  Oonstaqtia  Porphyr<^geiL  in  Vit  Basil  c  bd.  pi  186.  He  calmly 
praises  the  stratagem  as  a  BofiXhf  ewtrh^  xal  vt^hi^;  bat  the  sailing 
round  Peloponnesus  is  described  by  his  terrified  fimey  as  a  ciroamiiaTi- 
gatkn  of  a  thousand  miles. 

^*  The  oontinuator  of  Theophanes  (1.  iv.  p.  122»  128)  names  the  sue- 
cesslTe  stations,  the  castle  of  Lulum  near  Tarsns,  Mount  Arnsufl,. 
Isamos,  i£gilu9,  the  bill  of  Mamas,  Ovrisus,  Modlus^  the  hul  of 
Aoxentius,  Uie  sun-dial  of  the  Pbacus  of  the  great  palace.  He  affirms 
Ifaat  the  news  were  transmitted  i»  4*6^1,  in  an  inoivistble  moment  of 
lime.  Miserable  amplification,  which,  by  saying  too  mndi»  aaja  iietii« 
iai^ '  .Bow  much  more  forcible  and  mstmctire  w^old  have  lieiD  Ihi 
draiiition  of  three,  or  six,  or  twelve  hours  1 
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fjlbya,  and .  aeyenty^five  veaseb  of  the  Pamphylian  Btjlei 
wM.oquipp^  in  the  capital^  the  islands  of  the  JEgom  Sea, 
and .  w»,  sfiaplorts  of  Asia,  Maoedonia^  and  Greece.  It  car- 
ried thiftjrfour  thousand  mariners,  seven  thousand  three 
hundred  and  forty  soldiers,  seyen  hundred  Russians,  and  fi?o 
thousand  and  eighty-seven  Mardaites,  whose  fathers  had  heea 
transplanted  from  the  mountains  of  libanus.  Their  pay, 
most  pvohably  of  a  month,  was  computed .  at  thirty-ibur 
eentenaries  of  gold,  about  one  hundred  and  thirty-six  tbou« 
sand  pounds  sterling.  Our  fancy  is  bewildered  by  the  end- 
less recapitulation  of  arms  and  engines,  of  clothes  and  linen, 
of  bread  for  the  men  and  forage  for  the  horses,  and  of  stores 
and  utensils  of  every  description,  inadequate  to  the  conquest 
of  a  petty  island,  but  amply  sufficient  for  the  establishment 
of  a  flourishing  colony." 

The  invention  of  the  Greek  fire  did  not,  like  that  of  gun* 
powder,  produce  a  total  revolution  in  the  art  of  war.  To 
these  liquid  combustibles  the  city  and  empire  of  Constantino 
owed  their  deliverance ;  and  they  were  employed  in  sieges 
and  sea-fights  with  terrible  eflfect  But  they  were  either  lesa 
improved,  or  less  susceptible  of  improvement:  the  engines 
of  antiquity,  the  catapults,  balistse,  and  battering-rams,  were 
still  of  most  frequent  and  powerful  use  in  the  attack  and  de- 
fence of  fortifications ;  nor  was  the  decision  of  battles  reduced 
to  the  quick  and  heavy  fire  of  a  line  of  infantry,  whom  it  were 
fruitless  to  protect  with  armor  i^inst  a  similar  fire  of  their 
enemies. .  Steel  and  iron  were  still  the  common  instruments 
of  destmdaon  and  safety;  and  the  helmets,  cuirasses,  and 
shields,  of  the  tenth  century  did  not,  either  in  form  or  sub^ 
stance,  essentially  differ  from  those  which  had  covered  the 
compamons  of  Alexander  or  Achilles.^*  But  instead  of  ac- 
customing the  modem .  Greeks,  like  the  legionaries  of  old,  to 
the  constant  and  easy  use  of  this  salutary  weight,  their  armor 


*'  See  the  Ceremooisle  of  CoDstsntine  Porphyro||eDitu8,  L  il  c.  44, 
p.  1*76 — 192.  A  critical  reader  will  discern  some  inoonsistencies  in 
diffiarent  parts  of  this  aooount;  but  they  are  not  more  obscure  or 
more  stubborn  than  the  establidunent  and  effectives,  the  present  and 
fit  for  dutjT,  the  rank  and  file  and  the  private,  of  a  moaern  return^ 
which  retain  in  proper  hands  the  knowledge  of  these  profitable  mys- 
teries^ 

^^  See  the  fifth,  sixth,  and  seventh  chapters,  wtpi  SwXwf 
kXiovwf,  and  wspl  yvitvmaias,  in  the  Tactics  of  Leo,  widi  the  corresp 
k^  passages  in  those  of  Constantino. 
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waft  laid  aside  in-  light  cbarioto,  whieb*  followed  the  4dfiicl|| 
till,  on  the  approach  of  an  enemy,  &ey  resumed  with  haste 
and  reluotance  the  unusual  encumhmnoe;  Their  offen^ve 
weapons  consisted  of  swords,  battle-axes,  and  spears ;  but  the 
Macedonian  pike  was  shortened  a  fourth  of  ite' length,  and  re** 
duced  to  the  more  conveBient  measure  of  twelve  cubits  or 
feet  The  sharpness  of  the  Scjthiaa  and  Arabian  arrows  had 
been  severely  felt;  and  the  emperors  lament  the  decay  ot 
archery  as  a  cause  of  the  public  misfortunes,  and  recommend,  as 
an  advice  and  a  command,  that  the  noilitary  youth,  till  the  age 
of  forty,  should  assiduously  practise  the  exercise  of  the  bow.'* 
The  baiids,  or  regiments,  w«re  usually  three  hundred  strong ; 
and,  as  a  medium  between  the  extremes  of  four  and  sixteen, 
the  foot  soldiers  of  Leo  and  Constantine  were  formed  eight 
deep ;  but  the  cavalry  charged  in  four  ranks,  from  the  rea- 
sonable consideration,  that  the  weight  of  the  front  could  not 
be  increased  by  any  pressure  of  the  hindmost  horsey.  K  the 
ranks  of  the  infantry  or  cavalry  were  sometimes  doubled,  this 
cautious  array  betrayed  a  secret  distrust  of  the  courage  of  the 
troops,  whose  numbers  might  swell  the  appearance  of  the  line, 
but  of  whom  only  a  chosen  band  would  dare  to  encounter  the 
spears  and  swords  of  the  Barbarians.  The  order  <^  battle 
must  have  varied  according  to  the  ground,  the  object,  and  the 
adversary ;  but  their  (ordinary  disposition,  in  two  lin^  and  a 
reserve,  presented  a  succession  of  hopes  and  resources  most 
agreeable  to  the  temper  as  well  as  the  judgment  of  the 
Greeks.''  In  case  of  a  repulse,  the  first  line  fell  back  into 
the  intervals  of  the  second ;  and  thd  reserve,  breaking  into  two 
divisions,  wheeled  round  the  flanks  to  improve  the  Vic^ry  or 
cover  the  retreat.  Whatever  authority  could  enact  was  ac- 
complished, at  least  in  theory,  by  the  camps  and  marches,  the 
exercises  and  evolutions,  the  edicts  and  books,  of  the  Byzan- 
tine  monarch."  Whatever  art  could  produce  from  the  ^i^e, 
the  loom,  or  the  laboratory,  was  abundantly  supplied,  by  die 

'•  They  observe  rffs  yip  ro^da^  iravrtXCii  djieXneednis  ,.,,iv  roU  'Pw/iifoij 
rh  no>\a  viv  tiuiSe  ctpaXftara  yive&dat,  (Leo,  Tactic.  p.  681  C^Alstaotia 
p.  121d.)  Yet  such  were  not  iihe  maxims  of  the  weeks  and  Romans, 
who  despised  the  loose  and  dsstant  practice  of  archery. 

'"  Compare  the  passages  of  the  Tactics,  p.  669  and  721,  andtht 
xiith  with  the  xviiith  diapter. 

*"  Jn  the  preface  to  his  Tactics,  Leo  very  freely  deplores  the  lessef 
discipline  and  the  calamities  of -the  times,  and  repeats,  without  Bon»- 
irie,   (Proem,  p.  687,)  ^e '  reproaches  of  dniXtta,  dra^ia^  dyvi^mtt^ 
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I  of  the  prince,  and  the  indostrf  of  his  numerous  woffe- 
-  But  neither  authority  nor  art  could  frame  the  most 
impdrtant-madiine,  the  soldier  himself;  and  if  the  cerefnonie$ 
of  Coostankine  alwvfs  suppose  the  safe  and  triumphal  return 
9f  the  emperor/^  hiB  iacties  seiddm  soar  above  the  means  of 
escaping  a  defeat,  and  procrastinating  the  war.^  Notwith-, 
fftandiog  some  transient  success,  the  Greeks  were  sunk  in  their  | 
own  esteem  and  that  of  their  neighbors.  A  cold  hand  and  a' 
loqtiairious  tongue  was  theyulgar  description  of  the  nation :  the. 
author  of  the  tiiu^cs  was  besi^ed  in  his  capital ;  ^nd  the  last! 
of  the  Barbarians,  who  trem'bled  at  the  name  of  the  S^Uracens, 
or  Franks,  eould  proudly  exhibit  the  medaUr  of  gold  and  sil- 
ver which  tbey  had  extorted  (Vom  the  feeble  sovereign  of 
CoDstantinople.  What  spirit  their  government  and  character 
dsnied^nught  have  been  inspired  in  some  degfee  by  the  in- 
flttsioe'of  fdigioa;  but  the  religion  of  the  Greeks  could  only 
Ce^  them  to  suffer  and  to  yield.  The  emperor  Nicephorus, 
who  restored  for  a  moment  thei  discipline  and  glory  of  llie 
Roman  name,:  was  desirous  of:  bestowing  the  honors  of  lAar- 
tyrdom  on  the  OlirBtiisns  who  lost  their  fives  in  a  holy  war 
i^ast  tho  infidels.  But  tliis  poKlical  law  was  defeated  by 
tbs.-opposition  of  the  patriarch,  the  bishops,  and  the  principal 
senators;  midthey  strenuously  urged  the  canons  of  St.  Ba^l, 
.that  ail  who  were  pdluted  by  £o  bloody  trade  of  a  soldier 
should  be  separated,  during  three  years,  from  the  communion 
of  the  feithftiL** 

These  scruples  of<  the  Gvsefcs'have  been  compared  with  the 
tears  of  the  primitivo  ltolen»>wben  they  were  heldbaek  (Voro 
battle ;  and  this  oonianist  bf  base  su^emtition  and  high^ipirited 
entirariaun,  unfolds  to  a  pinlosophic  eye  the  history  of  die  rival 

ietUa,  Ac,  nor  does  it  appear  that  the  same  censures  were  less  de- 
served in  the  next  generatioo  by  the  disciples  of  Oonstantine. 

*^  See  in  tJM  Cereaonial  a>iL  «.  19,  p.  MS)  the  form  of  the  em* 
peror's  train{ding  on  the-  neoks  of  .the  captive  Sar^oens,  while  the 
singers  chanted,  **  Thou  hast  made  my  enemies  my  fiootstool  T  and 
the  people  shouted  forty  times  the  kyrie  eleison. 

*'  Leo  obwrves  (Tsetie.  p.  668)  that  a  fair  open  battle  against  any 
natioa  whatsoever,  is  hnm^aMs  sad  iviciyJvMtfy :  the  words  are  sttong, 
and  the  remark  is  true  :•  yet  if  such  had  been  the  apimm  of  the  old 
lloBisia^  Leo  had  never  reigned  on  the  shores  of  the  Tluraeian  Boe^ 
lilionis. 

^  Zonaras  (teeo.  iL  L  xvi  p.  202,  208)  and  Cedreotia,  (OoniMid 
».  U^)  who  lelate  t|^ds«gti4if  Kiaiphonis,  most  aafoHontriy  af- 
pl>'  the  ef  ithet  of  ycyyoXcac  to  the  oppositioa  of  tlie  patriarck     . 
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nfttions.  The  subjects  of  the  bst  caliphs**  had  undonbledfy 
degenerated  from  tlia  seal  and  faith  of  the  eoinpanions  «# 
the  prophet  Yet  their  martial  creed  stiii  represented  the 
Deity  as  the  author  of  war  :'*  the  vital  though  latent  spark  of 
fanaticism  still  glowed  in  the  heart  of  their  r^igion,  and  among 
the  Saracens,  who  dwelt  on  the  Christian  borders,  it  was  fre- 
quently rekindled  to  a  lively  and  active  flame.  Their  regular 
K>roe  was  formed  of  the  valiant  slaves  who  had  been  educated 
to  guard  the  person  and  accompany  the  standard  of  their 
lord :  but  the  Mussulman  people  of  Syria  and  Cilicia,  of  A^ 
riea  and  Spain,  was  awakened  by  the  trumpet  which  pro- 
claimed a  holy  war  against  the  infidels.  The  rich  were  am* 
bitious  of  death  or  victory  in  the  cause  of  God ;  the  poor  were 
allured  by  the  hopes  of  plunder ;  and  the  old,  the  infirm,  and 
the  women,  assumed  their  share  of  meritorious  service  by 
sending  their  substitutes,  with  arms  and  horses,  into  the  fidd. 
These  offensive  and  defensive  arms  were  similar  in  strength 
and  temper  to  those  of  the  Romans,  whom  they  fiir  excelled 
in  the  management  of  the  horse  and  the  bow :  the  massy  sil- 
ver of  their  belts,  their  bridles,  and  their  swords,  displayed  the 
magnificence  of  a  prosperous  nation ;  and  except  some  black 
archers  of  the  South,  the  Arabs  disdained  the  naked  bravery 
of  their  ancestors.  Instead  of  wagons,  they  were  attended 
by  a  long  train  of  camels,  mules,  and  aaus :  the  multitude  of 
these  animals,  whom  they  bedecked  with  flags  and  streamers, 
appeared  to  swell  the  pomp  and  magnitude  of  their  host ;  and 
the  horses  of  the  enemy  were  often  disord^ed  by  the  uncouth 
£gure  and  odious  smell  of  the.  camels  of  the  East  Invincible 
by  their  patiraoe  of  thirst  and  heat,  their  spirite  were  fioaen 
by  a  winter's  cold,  and  the  consciousness  of  their  propensity 
to  sleep  exacted  the  most  rigorous  precautions  against  the 
surprises  of  the  night  Their  order  of  battle  was  a  long 
square  of  two  deep  and  solid  lines ;  the  first  of  archers,  the 
second  of  cavalry.  In  their  >engageaientB  by  sea  and  land, 
they  sustained  with  patient  firmness  the  fhry  of  tlie  attack, 

^  The  zviith  chapter  of  the  tactics  of  ibe  diflerent  nations-  is  the 
meet  historical  and  useful  of  the  whole  ooUeetioD  of  Leo.  The'maii* 
oers  and  arms  of  the  Saracens  (Tsctia  p.  809—^17,  and  a  fragment 
from  the  Mediceaa  MS.  in  the  prefikce  of  the  vith  volmne  of  Meurshis) 
the  Roman  emperor  was  too  frequently  called  upon  to  study. 

**  Hmrrds  il  Jcol  «««otl  Iftyoit  r^v  BUv  itwai  mXrioit  {nr*Tt$t¥r*tf  «a2  «<bX]^«ii 

bson.  Tactaa  »  ^09.  ^  
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ind  fleldom  advaneed  to  the  charge  till  they  could  discern  and 
oppress  the  lassitude  of  their  foes.  But  if  they  were  repulsed 
and  broken,  they  knew  not  how  to  rally  or  renew  the  combat; 
and  their  dismay  was  heightened  by  the  superstitious  prejudice, 
that  God  had  declared  himself  on  the  side  of  their  enemies. 
The.  decline  and  £sll  of  the  caliphs  countenanced  this  fearful 
opinion ;  nor  were  there  wanting,  among  the  Mahometans  and 
Christians,  some  obscure  prophecies**  which  prognosticated 
Uiar  alternate  defeats.  The  unity  of  the  Arabian  empire  was 
dissolved,*  but  the  independent  fragments  were  equal  to  popu- 
lous and  powerful  kingdoms;  and  in  their  naval  and  military 
armamenti,  an  emir  of  Aleppo  or  Tunis  might  command  no 
despicable  fund  of  skill,  and  industiy,  and  treasure.  In  their 
transactions  of  peace  and  war  with  the  Saracens,  the  princes  of 
Oonstantinople  too  often  fdt  that  these  Barbarians  had  nothing 
barbarous  in  their  discipline ;  and  that  if  they  were  destitute 
<)f  original  genius,  they  had  been  endowed  with  a  quick  spirit 
'>f  curionty  and  imitation.  The  model  was  indeed  more  per- 
fect than  the  copy ;  their  ships,  and  engines,  and  fortifications, 
were  of  a  ksa  skilftil  construction ;  and  they  confess,  without 
\hame,  that  the  same  God  who  has  given  a  tongue  to  the 
Arabians,  had  more  nicely  fiMhioned  the  hands  of  the  Chinese, 
and  the  heads  of  the  Greeks.** 

A  name  of  some  German  tribes  between  the  Rhine  and  the 
Weser  had  spread  its  victorious  influence  over  the  greatest 
part  of  Gaul,  Germany,  and  Italy ;  and  the  common  appella- 
tioii  of  Franks'*  was  applied  by  the  Greeks  and  Arabians  to 
the  OhristiaiB  of  the  Latin  church,  the  nations  of  the  West, 
who  stretched  beyond  their  knowledge  to  the  shores  of  the 


**  liutprand  (p.  484,  486)  relates  and  interprets  the  oracles  of  the 
Greeks  and  Saracens,  in  which,  after  the  fiishion  of  prophecy,  the  iiast 
18  clear  and  faistorieal,  the  futare  is  dark,  enigmatical,  and  erroneous. 
From  ihiB  boundary  of  light  and  shade  an  impartial  critic  may  com- 
monlydetermine  the  date  of  the  ccnnposition. 

*"*  The  sense  of  this  distinction  ia  expressed  by  Abulpharagins  (Dy- 
nast p.  2,  62, 101 ;)  but  I  cannot  recollect  the  passage  in  which  it  is 
eoiiv<^ed  by  this  lively  apNOthegm. 

**  £z  Francis,  qoo  nomine  tarn  Latinos  quam  Teutones  comprehen- 
dit,  lodnm  habuit,  (Liutprand  in  Legat  ad  Imp.  Nicephorum,  p.  483, 
1^.)  This  esEtension  of  the  name  may  be  confirmed  from  Constantine 
(de  Administrando  Imperio,  L  2,  c  27,  ^8)  and  Eutychius,  ( Annal.  torn 
L  p.  65,  66,)  who  both  lived  before  the  Crusades.  The  testimonim  of 
AwdpharagioB  (Dynast,  p  69)  and  Abulfeda  (Prsfat.  ad  Oe<igra|ih.) 
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Allantio  OoeuL  Hm  vast  body  had  been  iiiBi»red  and  imitoj 
bj  the  aoiii  of  Chariemagne;  bnt  the  divaioa  and  degeneracy 
of  Ilia  race  soon  annihilated  the  Imperial  power,  which  wonid 
have  rivalled  the  CeaarB  of  Byuntinm,  and  revenged  the  in- 
dignities of  the  Christian  nanie.  The  enemies  no  longer 
fearod,  nor  oouU  the  snfejeeto  anj  loiter  tmsti  the  applicatioB 
of  a  public  revenue,  the  iabom  of  tr^te  and  mmn^tares  in 
the  militaiy  service,  the  mutnal  aid  of  provinces  and  armiei^ 
and  the  naval  squadrcMs  which  were  regnlariy  stationed  from 
tlie  mouth  of  the  Elbe  to  that  of  the  Tyber.  In  the  b^n- 
ning  of  the  tenth  centuiy,  the  fiunily  of  Charlemagne  had 
almost  disappeared;  his  monarehj  was  broken  into  many 
hostile  and  independent  stales ;  the  regal  title  was  assumed 
by  the  most  ambitious  chiefr ;  their  revolt  was  imitated  in  a 
long  subordination  of  anarchy  and  discord,  and  the  ndUes  of 
every  province  disobeyed  their  sovereign,  oppressed  their  vas- 
sals, and  ezerdsed  perpetual  hostihties  against  their  equals 
and  neighbors.  Their  private  wars,  which  overturned  the 
fabric  of  government,  fomented  the  martial  spirit  of  the 
nation.  In  the  system  of  modern  Europe,  the  power  of  the 
sword  is  possessed,  at  least  in  fact,  by  five  or  six  mighty 
potentates;  their  operations  are  conducted  on  a  distant  fron- 
tier, by  an  order  of  men  who  devote  their  lives  to  €t»  study 
and  practice  of  the  military  art  2  the  rest  of  the  country  and 
community  enjoys  in  the  midst  ci  war  the  tranquillity  of 
peace,  and  is  only  made  sennUe  of  the  change  by  the  ag* 
gravation  or  decrease  of  the  public  taxes.  In  ibe  disorders 
of  the  tenth  and  eleventh  centuries,  every  peasant  was  a  sol- 
dier,  and  every  village  a  fortification ;  each  wood  or  Tallev 
was  a  scene  of  murder  and  rapine;  and  the  lords  of  each 
castle  were  compelled  to  assume  the  character  of  princes  and 
warriors.  To  their  own  courage  and  policy  they  boldly 
trusted  for  the  safety  of  their  family,  the  protection  of  their 
lands,  and  the  revenge  of  their  injuries ;  and,  like  the  con- 
querors of  a  larger  size,  they  were  too  apt  to  transgress  the 
privilege  of  defensive  war.  The  powers  of  the  mind  and 
body  were  hardened  by  the  presence  of  danger  and  ne- 
cessitv  of  resolution :  the  same  spirit  refused  to  desert  a 
*  friend  and  to  forgive  an  enemy;  and,  instead  of  sleeping 
under  the  guardian  care  of  a  magistrate,  they  proudly  dis* 
dniced  the  authority  of  the  laws.  In  the  days  of  &uda] 
anarchy,  the  instruments  of  agriculture  and  art  were  con- 
verted into  the  weapons  of  bloodshed :  the  peaceful  ooorip» 
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tioilf  of  ciTil  aad  eoclesiastieal  soeiety  weie  aboikhed  or  eer- 
rupted ;  and  the  bishop  who  exehsngttd  his  mitre  for  a  helmeti 
was  oaore  foraibly  urged  by  tiie  mannen  of  the  times- than  by 
the  obligation  of  his  tenure."* 

The  fove  of  freedom  and  .of  anns  was  felt,  with  oonsciout 
t>ride>  by  the  Franks  ^Jiemselres,  and  is  observed  by  the 
Greeks  vritb  aome  degree  of  amasement  and  terror.  ^  The 
Franks,!'  says  the  ^nperor  Constantine,  *^are  bold  and  Tal- 
iant  to  the  v^e  of  temerity ;.  and  their  dauntless  spvit  is 
supported  by  the  eontempt  of  cbinger  and  death.  In  the  field 
and  in  ck)se  onset,  they  press  to  tl^  fronts  and  rush  headlong 
against  the  enemy,  .without  deigning  to  compute  either  his 
numbers  or  their  own.  Their  ranks  are  formed  by  the  ^rm 
connections  of  consanguinity  and  friendship;  and  their  mar- 
tial deeds  are  prompted  by  the  desire  of  aaving  or  revenging 
their  dearest  companions.  In  their  eyes,  a  retreat  is  a  shame- 
ful flight;  and  ifii^t  is  indelible,  idamy."'*  A  nation  en« 
dowed  with  such  high  and  intrepid  spirit^  must  have  been 
secure  of  victory  if-  these  advantages  had  not  been  counter- 
baUnced  by  many .  weight^fr  defects.  The  decay  of  their 
naval  povetleft  the  Greeks  and  Saracens  in  possession  of  the 
sea,  for  every  purpose  of  aimoyanee  land  supply.  In  the  age 
which  preceded  the  institution  of  knighthood,  the  Franks  were 
rude. and  jinskilful  in  the  service  of  cavalry;*^  and  in  all  per- 
ilous. emergendeS)  their  warrion  were  so  eonsobns  of  ^ir 
ignorance,  that  they  chose  to  dismountirom  their  horses  and 
fight.  o)i&>ot.    Unpractised  in  the  use  of  pikes,  or  of  missile 

.  **  On  tbk  Babj6ci4>f  ecetogbBtJcat  and  Waefidavy  ^saplibe,  Father 
Thomassii],  (torn.  iii.  L  I  c  40,  46,;46,  47)  may  be  usefully  eonsidted 
A  general  law  of  Charlemagne  exempted  the  bishops  from  personal 
aervioe ;  but  the  opposite  practice,  which  prevailed  from  the  ixth  to 
the  xvih  century,  is  countenanced  by  the  example  or  silence  of 
sanits  and  doctors. .  >.  .Tou  justify  your  '-<Jowardice  bv  the  holy  canons* 
says  Ratherius  of  Verona ;  the  canons  l&ewise  forbid  you  to  whore. 


ami  vet- 
••  In 


the  xviiith  chapter  of  his  Tactics,  the  emperor  Leo  has  fiEurly 
stated  the  military  vices  and  vu-tues  of  the  Franks  (whom  Meursiua 
Jidiculousl;^  translates  by  Oalli)  and  the  Lombards  or  Lang:obards. 
See  likewise  the  zxvith  Dissertation  of  Muratori  de  Antiquitailbui 
Italitt  Medii  i£vi 
*^  Domini  tui  milites  (sajs  the  proud  Kice^thorus)  equitandl  ignari 

Siedestris  pugnn  sunt  inscii:  scutorum  magnitudo^  loricarum  gravi- 
udo,  ensiiun  longitude  galearamqoe  pondus  neutrit  parte  pugnare  eos 
sinit ;  ac  subridens,'impedlt,  inquit,  et  eos  gastrimargia,  hoo  est  vmtrif 
ii^luvies,  dc.    Liu^Mrand  ia  Legat,  p,  4S0  481. 
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wedpoDs,  they  were  encumbered  by  the  length  of  their 
Bwords,  the  weight  of  their  armor,  the  magnitude  of  tbeir 
shields,  and,  if  I  may  repeat  the  satire  of  the  meagre  Greeks, 
by  their  unwieldy  intemperance.  Their  independent  spirit 
disdained  the  yoke  of  subordination,  and  abandoned  the  stan- 
dard of  their  chief,  if  he  attempted  to  keep  the  field  beyond 
the  term  of  their  stipulation  or  service.  On  all  sides  they 
were  open  to  the  snares  of  an  enemy  less  brave  but  more 
artful  than  themselves.  They  might  be  bribed,  for  the  Bar- 
barians were .  venal ;  or  surprised  in  the  night,  for  they 
neglected  the  precautions  of  a  dose  encampment  or  vigilant 
sentinels.  The  ^Etdgues  of  a  summer's  campaign  exhausted 
their  strength  and  patience,  and  they  sunk  in  despair  if  their 
voracious  appetite  was  disappointed  of  a  plentiful  supply  of 
wine  and  of  food.  This  general  character  of  the  Franks  was 
marked  with  some  national  and  local  shades,  which  I  should 
ascribe  to  ateident  rather  than  to  climate,  but  which  were 
visible  both  to  natives  and  to  foreigners.  An  ambassador  of 
the  great  Otho  declared,  in  the  palace  of  Constantinople,  that 
the  Saxons  could  dispute  with  swords  better  than  with  pens, 
and  that  they  preferred  inevitable  death  to  the  dishonor  of 
turning  their,  backs  to  an  eneniy.**  It  was  the  glory  of  the 
nobles  of  France,  that,  in  their  humble  dwellings,  war  and 
rapine  were  the  only  pleasure,  the  sole  occupation,  oi  their 
lives.  They  a&cted  to  deride  the  palaces,  the  banquets,  the 
polished  manner  of  the  Italians,  who  in  the  estimate  of  the 
Greeks  themselves  had  degenerated  from  the  liberty  and  valor 
of  the  ancient  Lombards.** 

By  the  well-known  edict  of  Garacalla,  his  subjects,  from 
Britain  to  Egypt,  were  entitled  to  the  name  and  privileges 


**  In  Sazonia  certe  scio. . .  .decentius  ensibus  pugnare  quam  cala- 
nts,  et  prius  mortem  obire  quam  hostibus  terga  dare,  (Liutpraad,  pi 
W2.) 

**  ^fMiyvoi  roiyvv  xal  A.ayi0a^t  XAyw  IXtvOtptag  wtpl  iroXXov  r«i* 
■dyrai,  dXX    ol  jaIv  A.ay68a(tioi  ri  irXiov  rfli  roiavrrif  dptrffs  vdif  dwtiXsaatf, 

teonis  Tactica,  c.  18,  p.  806.  The  emperor  Leo  died  A«  D.  911 :  an 
listorical  poem,  which  ends  in  916,  and  appears  to  have  been  compoeed 
ti  940,  by  a  native  of  Venetia;  discriminates  in  these  verses  the  maiv 
lait  of  Italy  and  France : 

Quid  inertia  betlo 

Ptoctora  (Ubertus  alt)  dnrii  prsBtendUls  amis, 

O  Itall  ?    Potiiu  vobls  Bsera  pocula  oonM ; 

SaDpius  et  Btomacbnm  nitidis  laxare  aaginis 

Blataaqtie  domoa  rutllo  fnlelra  matallo. 

Non  aadaai  Galloa  tlniUia  TVl  tura  NMMiiat : 
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of  BomaDs,  aod  their  national  sovereign  might  fix  his  boea- 
donal  or  permanent  residence  in  any  prorince  of  their  com- 
mon country.  In  the  division  of  the  East  and  West,  an  ideal 
unity  was  scrupulously  observed,  and  in  their  titles,  laws, 
and  statutes,  the  successors  of  Arcadius  and  Honorios  an- 
nounced themselves  as  the  inseparable  colleagues  of  the  same 
office,  as  the  joint  sovereigns  of  the  Roman  world  and  city, 
which  were  bounded  by  &e  same  Umits.  After  the  fall  of 
the  Western  monarchy,  the  majesty  of  the  purple  resided 
solely  in  the  princes  of  Constantinople ;  and  of  these,  Justin- 
ian was  the  first  vdio,  after  a  divorce  of  sixty  years,  regained 
the  dominion  of  ancient  Rome,  and  asserted,  by  the  right  of 
conquest,  the  august  tiUe  of  Emperor  of  the  Romans.**  A 
motive  of  vanity  or  discontent  solicited  one  of  his  successors, 
Oonstans  the  Second,  to  abandon  the  Thradan  Bosphorus,  and 
to  restore  the  pristine  honors  of  the  T^ber :  an  extravagant 
project,  (exclaims  the  malicious  Byzantine,)  as  if  he  had  de- 
spoiled a  beautiful  and  blooming  virgin,  to  eurich,  or  rather 
to  expose,  the  deformity  of  a  wrinkled  and  decrepit  matron.** 
But  the  sword  of  the  Lombards  opposed  his  settlement  in 
Italy :  he  entered  Rome  not  as  a  conqueror,  but  as  a  fugitive, 
and,  afl^r  a  visit  of  twelve  days,  he  pillaged,  and  forever 
desertedi  the  ancient  capital  of  the  world.**  The  final  revolt 
and  8^)arati(m  of  Italy  was  accomplished  about  two  centuries 
after  the  conquests  of  Justinian,  and  frohi  his  reign  we  may 
date  the  gradual  oblivion  of  the  Latin  tongue.    That  legislator 

Vleinas  qnttras  est  itodiam  devincera  terras 
DeprMioinqiM  taram  tpoUto  bine  Incto  eoiicllt 


(AnoDyvL  Carmen  Panegyricum  de  Laudibos  Berengarii  August!,  L  n. 
in  Muratori  Script  Rerum  Italia  torn,  il  pars  i  >  898.) 

**  Justinian,  says  the  historian  Agattias,  (1.  v.  p.  1(7,)  K^rtc  *Pw- 
fiaSto¥  a^^Kpir^  dvtf/iari  r<  km  v^y^an.  Yet  the  Specific  title  of  Em- 
peror of  the  Romans  was  not  used  at  Ooostantinople,  till. it  had  been 
claimed  by  the  freneh  and  German  emperors  of  odd  Rome. 

**  OoDstantine  Maoasses  reprobates  this  design  in  his  barbarous 
verse:— 

Th*  irtfXiy  rJ^y  fiw(\ttav  drwovnifcai  BiXiait,^ 
Kal  T^¥  ipxhv  xaplcraadai  rj  rpiireftviho  'Pwyij, 
'Sis  ilrts  hppaerokurrop  dieoKoanfitrti  vv^n^fiVt  ' 
K«l  }'pavy  Ttvh  TiftK6ptotn¥  us  u6piiv  itpSUtr 

and  it  is  confirmed  by  IheophaneSjZonaraSfCedrenos,  and  the  Historia 
Miscella :  voluit  in  urbem  Romam  Imperium  transferre,  (L  xiz.  p.  167. 
in  torn,  i  pars  L  of  the  Scriptores  Rer.  Xtal.  of  Muratori) 
*  *^  Paul  Diacon.  1.  r.  c.  11,  p.  480.    AnastaMua  in  Vitls  Pootififntao, 
in  Muratori's  Collection,  torn.  lii.  pass  i.  p.  141. 
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IimI  caixipofled  his  Institutes,  h\%  i:V)d6,'aiid  his  Paadects,  In  a 
.language  which  he  celebrates  as  the  proper  and  public  style 
of  the  Roman  gov^ernment,  the  oonseerated  idiom  of '  the  pal- 
aee  and  senate  of  Constantinople,  of  the  camps  and  tribimala 
of  thei  £ast*^  But  this  foreign  dialect  vas  nnknoim  to  the 
people  and  soldiers  of  the  Asiatic  provinces,  it  was  imper* 
feotly  understood  hy  the  greater  part  of  tlie  interpreters  of 
tiie  laws  and  the  ministers  of  the  state*  Afteir  a  short  c6u- 
tAiitj  nature  and  habit  prevailed  over  the  obsolete  institutions 
of  human  power:  for  the  general  benefit  of  Ins  subjects^ 
Justiniafi  promulgated  his  novels  in  the  twd  languages :  the 
several  parts  of  his  voluminous  jurisprudence  were  suoees*- 
sivelj  translated;**  the  original  was  forgotten,  the  ven&on 
was  studied)  and  the  Greek,  whose  intrinsic;  merit^deserved 
indeed  the  }»;e£erence,  obtained  a  legal,  as  well  as  popular 
establiskraent  in  the  Byzantine  mobarehy.  *  This  birth  and 
residence  of  suceeedmg  princes  estranged  them  from  the 
Roman  idiom :  Tiberius  by  the  Ahkb^*'  ahd  Maurice  by  the 
Italians,***  are  distinguished  as-  the  first  of  the  Gifeek  Oaesars; 
as  the  foundens  of  a  new  dynasty  and  empire:  the  silent  rev- 
olution was  accomplished  before  the  death  6f  Heradius:;  and 
the  miqs  of  the  La4;in  speech  were  darkly  preserved  in  the 

*^  OoQstilt  the  pi^fiid9  of  Dncspge,  (ad  Gloia^0raBc  Medii  iSvi)  and 
the  NoveU  of  Jugtiniao,  (rii  IxriJ  The  Greek  laogoage  was  mirof^ 
the  Latlo  was  narptof  to  himself,  Kvptwraroi  to  the  roAtru'ac  •x^^'^  ^ 
eystem  of  government 

*'  Ob     utiif    dWh    Kol    AartviK^    Xi^ts   ital    ^pitrif    eiolrt    roig     if6ftoits 

(Matth.  Blastorea,  Hist  Juris,  apad  fabria  Biblioi  GraBa  tom.  zil  p 
869.)  The  Code  and  Pandects  (the  latter  bv  Thalelnus)  were  trans* 
lated  in  the  time  of  JiMinian,  (p.  858,  866.)  Thecfphilns;  one  oftbii 
original  triumdrs,  has*  left  an'  elegant,  though  diffuse,  paimphraee  of  the 
Institutes.  On  the  other  hand,  Julian,  antecessor  of  Constantinople, 
^A.  D.'570,)  czz.  NovelUls  GriBcas  elegant!  Latinitate  donavit  (Heinec 
due^  Hist  J.  R.  -p.  896)  for  the  use  of  Italy  and  Africa. 

**  Abulj^iaragius  assigns  the  viith  Dynasty  to  the  Pranks  or  Ro* 
mans,  the  riiith  to  the  Greeks,  -the  ixth  to  the  Arabs.  A  tempore  Au- 
gust! Csesaris  donee  imperaret  Tiberius  Coesar  spatio  circiter  snnertmi 
600  fuerunt  Imperatores  C.  P.  Patricii,  et  prsBcipna  pars  ezercitiis  Ro- 
man! :  extra  quod,  conciliarii,  scribas  et  populus,  omnes  GrsBci  fuerunt : 
'  deinde  rcgnum  etiam  Gruecanicum  factum  est^  (p  96v  vers.  Pocock) 
The  Christian  and  ecclesiastical  studies  of  Abidphara^us  gave  him 
tfome  advantage  over  the  more  ignorant  Moslems, . 

'*'  Primus  ex  Grseoorum  genere  in  Impario  confirmatus  est;  or,  ae 
wrdtog  te^another  MS.  of  Paulus  I>iaconiui,(L  ill  c.  16,  p.  44%)  m  Ont- 
Aonim  Imperio. 
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lenna  of  jnriaprudenoe  and  the  •odaEmationa  of  Um  ynlato> 
After,  t^  reatocatioQ  of  tbe  Western  empird  by  Gbwrlemagiie 
iukI  the  Qthos,  the  nankes  of  Franka  and  lAtins  acquired  an 
equal  a^nificatkm  and  extent ;  and  these  haughty  Barbarians 
aasertodf  with  some  justioe,  their  saperior  daim  to  the  language 
and  dominion  of  Eonie. .  They  insulted  the  aJie«9of  the  £Mt 
who  bad  renounoed  the  diess  and  idiom  of  Romans;  and  their 
reasonable  practice  will  justify  the  frequent  appellation  of 
Greeks.*V  But  this  oontemptooua  appellation  was  indignantly 
rejected  by;the  prince  and  people  to  whom  it  was  applied. 
Whatsoever  changes  had  been  introduced  by  the  lapse  c^  ages, 
they  alleged  a  lineal  and  nnbvoken  succession  from  Augustus 
and  Constantine;'  and,  in  the  lowest  period  of  degeneracy  and 
decay,  the  name  of  Romaks  adhered  to  the  last  fragments  of 
the  empire  o£  Constantinople.'*^ 

Whife  the  government  of  the  East  was  transacted  in  Latin, 
the  Greek  was  the  language  of  literature  and- philosophy ;  nor 
eottld  the.  masters  of  this  rich  and  perfect  idiom  be  tempted 
to  envy  the  borrowed  learning  and  imitative  taste  of  their 
Boman  disciples.  After  the  fall  of  Faganismi  the  loss  of 
Syria  and  ^ypt^  and  the  extinction  of  the  schools  of  Alex- 
andria and  Athensy  the  studies  of  the  Gre^  insensiUy  retired 
to  sotxie  regular  monasteries,  and  above  all,  to  the  royal  col^ 
lege  of  Constantinople,  which  was  burnt  in  the  reign  of  Leo 
the  laaurian."'    In  the  pompous  style  of  the  age,  the  presi- 

^'  Quia  linguam,  mores,  yestesque  mutibtis,  patavit  Sanetissimiia 
Papa,  (an  aiidadoos  irony,)  ita  vos  (yobSs)  displicere  Bomanorum  no- 
men  *  His  nundoB,  rogaoant  Nksepboruih  Imperatorem  Grsoorum,  ut 
ewyi  Othoae  Imperatore  Romaaorom  amidtiam  iaceret,  (Liutprand  in 
L^atiooe,  p.  486.) 

^'"  By  Laonicus  Ghaloooendyles,  who  sarrived  the  last  ne^  of  Con* 
sUotioople,  the  account  is  thus  stated,  (Lip.  S.)  Constaofine  trans* 
planted  his  Latins  of  Italy  te  a  Greek  dty  of  Thrace :  they  adopted 
tbe  language  and  manners  of  the  natives,  who  were'eoi^ouiided  with 
them  unider  the  name  of  Romans.  The  kings  of  Constaatanople,  says 
the  historian,  M  rd  vfSsairo^  9tfu>6¥§a$tUf  'Pw^afuy  0aoiXtTs  n  nal  oinKpO' 
npms  dwmtOutv,  'lUX^yaw  it  fitut\»U  •i^frt  eMc/i9  d(to9K 

"!  See  Ducange,  (O.  P.  Christiana,  L  ii.  p.  160, 161,)  who  c(^ecta 
the  testimonies,  not  of  Theophanes,  but  at  least  of  Zonaras,  (tom.  il 


*  Sicnt  et  yestem.  These  words  ibilow  in  the  text  of  Liutprand,  (apad 
Hunt.  Script  ItaL  torn.  ii.  p.  486,  to.  which  Gibbon  refers.)  But  with  some 
taaocaracy  or  eenftiBion,  whwh  rafsly  occurs  in  Gibbon's  references,  tbe  real 
iC  Jhe  QUotatioa,  which  sa  it  suiaids  Is  anintelUgible,  does  not  appear 
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dent  of  that  foundation  was  named  the  San  of  Science :  bit 
twelve  asaociatea,  the  professoia  in  the  different  arts  and  iheal^ 
ties,  were  the  twelve  signs  of  the  zodiac ;  a  library  of  thirty^eiX' 
thousand  five  hundred  volumes  was  open  to  their  inquiries ;  and 
they  could  show  an  ancient  manuscript  €i  Homer,  on  a-  roll  of 
parchment  one  hundred  and  twenty  feet  in  length,  the  intes- 
tines, as  it  was  &bled,  of  a  prodigious  serpent"*  But  the  sev- 
enth and  eighth  centuries  were  a  period  of  discord  and  dark* 
ness :  the  hbrary  was  burnt,  the  college  was  abolished,  the 
Iconoclasts  are  represented  as  the  foes  of  antiquity ;  and  a  sav- 
age ignorance  and  contempt  of  letters  has  disgraced  the  princes 
of  the  Heraclean  and  Isaurian  dynasties."*. 

In  the  ninth  century  we  trace  the  first  dawnings  of  the 
restoration  of  science."*  After  the  fanaticism  oi  the  Arabs 
had  subsided,  the  caliphs  aspired  to  conquer  the  arts,  rather 
than  the  provinces,  of  the  empire:  their  liberal  curiosity 
rekindled  the  emulation  of  the  Greeks,  brushed  away  the 
dust  from  their  ancient  libraries,  and  taught  them  to  know 
and  reward  the  philosophers,  whose  labors  had  been  hitherto 
repaid  by  the  pleasure  of  study  and  the  pursuit  of  truth.  The 
Gssar  Bardas,  the  uncle  of  Michael  the  Third,  was  the  gen- 
erous protector  of  letters,  a  title  which  alone  has  preserved 
his  memory  and  excused  his  ambition.  A  particle  of  the 
treasures  of  his  nephew  was  sometimes  diverted  from  the 
indulgence  of  vice  and  folly ;  a  school  was  opened  in  the 
palace  of  Magnaura ;  and  tlie  presence  of  Bardas  excited  the 
emulation  of  the  masters  and  students.  At  their  head  was 
the  philosopher  Leo,  archbishop    of  Thessalonica :  his   pro- 

L  zv.  p.  104,)  Cedrenos,  (p.  464,)  Michael  Glycas,  (p.  281,)  CoDstantise 
Manasses,  (p.  87.)  After  refuting  the  absurd  diarge  agaiDst  the  em- 
peror, Spaimeim,  (Hist  Iknaffinuiu,  p.  99 — 111,)  like  a  true  advocate, 
proceeds  to  doubt  or  deny  ue  reabty  of  the  fire,  and  almoat  of  the 
library. 

'®*  According  to  Malchus,  (apud  Zonar.  L  ziv.  pi  68,)  this  Homer  was 
burnt  in  the  time  of  Sasiliscus.  The  MS.  might  be  renewed-^But  on 
a  serpent's  skin  t    Most  strange  and  incredible ! 

^^*  The  dX6Yta  of  Zonaras,  the  iypta  mI  IL^aSta  of  Oedrenus,  are 
strong  words,  perhaps  not  ill  snitod  to  those  reigns. 

>^*  See  Zouaras  (I  xW.  p.  160,  161)  and  Cedremis,  (p.  649,  660.) 
'  Like  Friar  Bacon,  the  philosopher  Leo  has  been  transformed  by  igno- 
rance into  a  conjurer ;  yet  not  so  undeservedly,  if  he  be  the  author 
of  tha  oracles  more  commonly  ascribed  to  the  emperor  of  the  same 
name.  .  The  physics  of  Leo  in  MS.  are  in  the  hbrary  of  V  cbb% 
(Fabricios,  Bibliot  Qrasa  torn,  vl  pi  8fH(,  torn.  ziL  p.  781,)  <)iA 
sacant  I 
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femid  skill  m^  astronomy  and  the  mathematics  was  admited 
by  the  strangers  of  the  East;  and-  this  occult  science  was 
magnified  by  vulgar  credulity,  which  modestly  supposes  that 
all  knowledge  superior  to  its  own  must  be  the  effect  of  in* 
spiration  or  magic  At  the  pressing  entreaty  of  the  Cassar, 
his  friend,  the  celebrated  Photius,'*^  renounced  the  freedom 
of  a  secular  and  studious  Hfe,  ascended  the  patriarchal  throne, 
and  was  alternately' excommunicated  and  absolved  by  the 
synods'of  the  Bast  and  West  By  the  confession  even  of 
priestly  hatred;  no  art  or  science,  except  poetry,  was  foreign 
to  this  universal  scholar,  who  was  deep  in  thought,  indefati* 
gable  in  reading,  and  eloquent  in  diction.  Whikt  he  exer* 
cised  the  office  of  protospaihaire  or  captain  of  the  guards, 
Riotius  was  sent  ambassador  to  the  caliph  of  Baigdad.'**^  The 
tedious  hours  of  exile,  perhaps  of  confinement,  were  beguiled 
by  the  hasty  composition  of  his  Zt^ary,  a  living  monument 
of  erudition  and  criticism.  Two  hundred  and  fourscore  wri- 
ters, historians,  oratcm,  philosophers,  theologians,  are  review- 
ed without  any  regular  methcni :  he  abridges  their  narrative 
or  doctrine,  appreciates  their  style  and  chmcter,  and  judges 
even  the  fathers  of  the  church  with  a  discreet  freedom,  which 
often  breaks  through  the  superstition  of  the  times.  The 
emperor  Basil,  who  lamented  the  defects  of  his  own  education, 
intrusted  to  the  care  of  Photius  his  son  and  successor,  Leo 
the  philosopher ;  and  the  reign  of  that  prince  and  of  his  son 
Constantino  Porpbyrogenitus  forms  one  of  the  most  prosper- 
ous aeras  of  the  Byzantine  literature.  By  their  munificence 
the  treasures  of  antiquity  were  deposited  in  the  Imperial 
library;  by  their  pens,  or  those  of  their  associates,  they  were 
imparted  in  such  extracts  and  abridgments  as  might  amuse 
the  curiosity,  without  oppressing  the  indolence,  of  the  public 
Besides  the  BaHlics,  or  code  of  laws,  the  arts  of  husbandry 
and  war,  o£  feeding  or  destroying  the  human  species,  were 

'*^  The  ecclesiastical  and  literary  character  of  Photius  is  copiously 
discussed  by  Haoekias  (de  Scriptoribos  Bycant.  p.  269,  896)  and  Fa 
bricius. 

'*'  EiV  *A<rovp(o9t  can  only  mean  Bagdad,  the  seat  of  the  .caliph3 
and  the  relation  of  his  embassy  might  bive  been  eurious  and  imtruc* 
tive.  But  how  did  he  procure  his  books  I  A  library  so  numerous 
could  neither  be  found  at  Bagdad,  nor  transported  with  his  baggage, 
nor  preserved  in  his  memorjr.  Tet  the  last,  however  incredible,  seisms 
te  be  affirmed  by  Photius  himself ;  ivat  airoiv  ii  fivd/iti  itUta^,  -Camnsat 
ffist  Critigue  des  Jonmaux,  p.  87--<44)  gives  a  good  account  of  Htm 
llvriobiblon. 
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propagated  wkfaeqaal  diiigidfiob;  asd*  &e  faistoiyi  of^OvMCl 
and  Borne  was  digested  into  fiftv-tbfe^  hetids  or  titliii,  ^ 
which  two  only  (of  embaan^  and  of  virtues  and  vioei)  hav« 
escaped  the  injuries  of  time.*  lii  every  station,  tb»  raad^ 
might  contemplaite  the  .image  of  the  past  worldv  apply  &• 
lesmi  or  warning -of  each  page,  and  lleam  to  admire,,  perhapi 
to  imitate,  the  cxaimples  of  a  brighter  period.  I  shall  not  ex^ 
patiate  on  the  works  of  the  Bj^zantine  Greeks,  Who^  by  [tha 
assiduoos  study  oftheanciebts,  harA  deaerredt  in  •^ao'm&mcBB^ 
ure,  the  remembrance  and  gratitude  of  the  ndodems.-  Thie 
soholani  of  the  present  age  may  Jfcill  enjoy  the  benefit  :oltke 
philoscphical  eommohpla^  book  of  BtobmiSi  the  graoMDMi- 
cai  and  historical  lexicon  of  Suidas,  4ihe  -  Qbiliads  *of  :Tzdtaee« 
which  comprise  six  hundred  narmtives  in.:  twelve  theiiiaimd 
verses,  and  the  commentaries  on  Qomcar  of  Bustatfaiua^f  an^« 
bishx^  of  Thessalonica,  who,  from  his  horn  of  [^eity^^has 
pour^  the  names  and  autborities' of  ions  hnndrad  writeiiii 
From  these  originab,  and  fixnn  the  numetons  .tcibe  of  <lebeUf 
asts  and  critl^,^  some  estimate  may  be  foDned  c£  the 
literaiy  wealth,  of  the  twdfth  oentnry :  Constantinople'  'was 
enlightened  by  the  genius  of  Homer  and  DeoMstlMffis^  of 
Aristotle  and  Pkto ;  and  in  the.  enjoyment  or  neglect  of  onr 
present  riches,  we  must  envy  the  generatioD  that.<ioiild  still 
peruse  the  history  of  Theopompus,  the  orations  of  Hypeiides, 
Uieoomedies  of  Menander,"*  and;  the  odes  of  Alcoeus  and 
Sappho;    The  frequent  labor  of  iEustration  attests  not  only 


^^  Of  Uiese  modern  Greeks,  see  the  respective  articles  iu  the  BibU- 
otheiA  Gneca  of  Fabricius — a  laborious  woiIe,  yet  susceptiblte  of  a  bet<- 
ter  m^B^iod  and  many  improvements ;  of  Eustathios,  (torn.  L  p«  280-^ 
202, 806—^2^)  of  the  PselU,  (a  diatribe  of  Leo  Allatius,  ad  (telcea  tomi 
▼^)  of  CkMUtaotine  PorphyTogenitiis,  torn,  yip,  486«^509).of  John  -Sta» 
b»u8,(tom.  viii.  666 — 728,)  of  Suidas,  (torn.  ix.  [>.  62t)—^2T,)  John 
Tzetzes,  (torn.  xii.  p.  245 — 278.)  Mr.  Harris,  in  his  PfaSlb1cigi(»l  'Ar 
rang^ments,  opus  senile,-  has  given  a  sketch  of  this  Byzantme  learn- 
ing, (pi  287— 800.) 

"*  From  the  obsoireaad  hearsay  evidenos,  Gierard  YoasipB  (de  Po- 
etis  GrsBcis,  c  6)  and  Le  Clerc  (Bibliothdque  Choisie,  torn.  xix.  p.  286) 
mention  -a  eommentary  -  of  Michael  Paeluis  oa  twen^-loqr  play*  of 
Menandor,  still  eztaat  in  MS;  at  Constantinople.  X«t  soca  ^  classic 
studies  seem  incompatible  'with  the  gravity  or  dulness  of  a  schoolnuia, 
who  pored  over  the  catM^es,  (de  PseUis^-p.  42;)  and  Michael  has 
probably  been  oonlonDded  with '  Hottierus  Allhu,  who  wrote  wen* 
menti  to  the  comedies  of  Menander.  In  the  aoth  century,  Smoas 
BootM  fiffy  playB»  bat  he  i>ften  tcaaacribcs.the  M.  scboliMt  of  Aiisla> 
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4h^esdABttn^  bai  ihm  p^opalaritjv  of ;  the  Gnenii  tbaHusi :  li^ 
general  laM>wledge  of  the  «ge  irey  he  dedaoed  fbmihe  exam* 
jplci  of  Jmd  learned  fenlMiks,  Ihe  mmjptem  EmdooMy  end  the  pii»« 
.cifte.AnnaCrQBMMBa,  wba  eakiTated^  in  the  purple,  .the  arta  of 
dielerie  and  philoec^j*"'.  -^TheTnlgav  dit^ectof  IJm  city  sf*i 
frDss'and  harberoiifi.:  a  moreeaRect  and  eiabofatestjiedii- 
tingimbdd  Jkhe  diseotBtt,  ior  «i  least  Uie/«mDfNMlBom,  of  ibe 
ithttrith  and  paiaoe,  ir^eh  eooietBnee  affected  to  copy,  the  ptivi'^ 
t7  irf.tiio  Ailio  models. 

.  lin  out  nKdem  ednoalaonf  the  paioM  though  neoetearj 
^ttatainent  of  iwo  laagnei^eay  which  are  no  kiiger  Hvingi  mfiy 
iBoaettme  tholkae  and  damp  the  jffdor<^  the  jouthfiiL  student 
The  pk^ta  and 'Ofator»  were  Imig  impnsolMd  in  tiie:barbarbus 
dialeete  of  pwti  Wettem.  mmstors,  devoid  of  harmony  or 
gmoe ;  t  and  their  gernkiA,  without  pieo^pfc  .or  ezan^^.icas 
Hbfindoiiied  ito^ii^  rule^  and  nativo  poiwefqs  .of  th^r  judgment 
«kd  Amcf.  rBiitlbQ  Crreeki  <^  Coaatanlinc^le,:  after  puiiging 
ii^ay;the:in)pui^ite'of  their  tulgar,  ep^ecV  tequited  the  free 
nee  of  Iheir  ancient  Itfigua^e,  tho  moolr  iNippy  composition.  <  of 
humte.  4urt^  and  a-  &imhar  knowledge  of  the  subtime  musters 
Aq  hiid'pitased  or  inslfueted  the  first,  of  nftlfions.  B^t  tbe^ 
adtifatifges  only  tend  to^agravele^the  reproach  and  shame 
of  a  degenerate  rp^plp.'  They  held  im  dieir.lifeleas  hands 
the  fiehbsof  their  (i|hec»»  ;with<^  inheriting. the  spirit  wbieh 
had;cieated  and  improved,  that  faored  patpmony :  .tfatey.TQad, 
they  :piwsed,  they  oon^led^'  hut  their  laipgnid  #ouls  seeined 
alike  incapable  of  ih0«ght  ai^d  aet«on,v  In  the  revolution  of 
ten oentuties^  Dota.si^e  di^oovery  waa  n^ule  tq  exalt  (he 
dignity  or:  promote. the  bfippjnesp,  of  mankind.  iNot  a  e^i^le 
idea  has  been  added  to  the  speculative  systems^  of  antiquity, 
and^a  -sneceiQion  .<»f  patient  idwcipl^  became  in  the^r  tmri^  the 
dogmttio  teachers  of  the  next  servile  generation.  B^ot  a 
f4i^le  epn^9io$ition  qf  history,  philoeoplny,  or  literature,  has 
been  saved  from  oblivion  by  the  intrinsic  beauties  of  style  or 
sentiment,  of. original  &ncy,  or  even  of  successful  imitation. 
Tn  prose,  the  least  o£fensiv<^  of  thie  Byzantine  writers  are  ab- 

i""  '        •.'■'•"■'[    ■  ■  ■    ■'•-':•    ■ '  /   .   ■  ■ "T*~^ ^ " 

^'^  Anna  Conmena  may  boast  of  her  Greek  style,  (rd  ^Ex^nPi^Miv /$ 
l«ptfv  iMii»«l«ini7a)>  and.  Zooaras,  her  contempotaTy,  but  not  b^i  flat- 
is*^  aaayadcl  with  trath,'  y>(^«K..(fxc^  4f(nSf:ii  'Arru((»tiM|f.  The 
piiDCMS  was  ooniismat  with  the  artful  dialo^qes  of  F}ato;  apd  had 
itndied  the  nrpcmHi^  or  guadriviMm  of  aairolo^i  geometry,  arith- 
id  mwiCk  (see  he    prefiaioo  io  the  Aleauiui  with  Ducaaffs^s 
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adhred  ftom  oefnaare  by  their  naked  aod  unpreEmning  nm- 
plidiy :  but  tlie  ontony  most  eloquent  ^'*  in  their  own  ooncm^ 
are  the  farthest  removed  from  the  models  whom  they  affect 
to  emulate.  In  every  page  onr  taste  and  reason  are  womnd^ 
by  the  choice  of  gigantic  and  obsolete  words,  a  stiff  and  in- 
tricate phraseology,  the  discord  of  images,  the  childish  play 
of  false  or  unseasonable  omameat,  and  the  painful  att^npt  to 
elevate  themselves,  to  astonish  the  reader,  and  to  involve  a 
trivial  meaning  in  the  smoke  of  obscurity  and  exaggeration. 
Their  prose  is  soaring  to  the  vicious  affeetatioii  of  poetry: 
their  poetiy  is  sinking  below  the  flatness  and  insi)n^ty  of 
prose.  Hie  tragic,  epic,  and  lyric  muses,  were  silent  and 
inglorious:  the  bards  of  Oonstantino^e  seldom  rose  above  a 
riddle  or  epigram,  a  panegyric  or  tale;  they  ftivgot  even  the 
rules  of  prosmly ;  and  with  the  melody  of  Homer  vet  sound- 
ing in  their  ears,  they  confound  all  meastn^  of  ieet  and 
syllables  in  the  impotent  strains  which  have  received  th« 
name  of  poUHeal  or  city  verses."'  The  minds  of  the  Greek* 
were  bound  in  the  fetters  of  a  base  and  imperioos  superstttiorr 
which  extends  her  domifdbn  round  the  circle  of  profane  seience 
Their  understandings  were  b^wildeiretl  in  nietaphysical  xio^ 
troversy :  in  the  belief  of  visions  and  mir^les,  they  had  \o^ 
all  principles  of  moral  eyidience,  and  their  taste  was  vitiated 
by  the  homilies  of  the  monks,  an  absurd  medley  of  dedAma- 
tion  and  Scripture.  Even  these  contemptible  studies  were 
(10  longer  deified  by*  the  abuse  of  superior  talents:  the 
leaders  of  the  Greek  church  were  humbiy  content  to  admire 
and  copy  the  oracles  of  antiquity,' nor  did  the  schools  or 
pulpit  produce  any  rivals  of  the  fame  of  Athanasius  anV 
Chrysostom."*  ' 

In  all  the  pursuits  of  active  and  speculative  life,  the  emula^ 
tton  of  states  and  individuals  is  the  ibost  powerful  spring  of 
the  eflbrts   and  improvements  of  mankind.     The  cities  o^ 

"*  To  censure  the  Byzantine  taste,  Ducange  (PrsB&t  Gloss.  Oraw 
p  17)  strings  the  autnorities  of  'Aulus'  Gelllus,  Jerom,  Petronius 
Qeorge  Hamartolus,  Lobginus ;  who  give  at  once  the  precept  and  thr 
example. 

"'  The  vernu  poUHeij  those  comiboii  proetituteai,  as,  from  their  eaai* 
ness,  they  are  styled  by  Leo  Allatius,  usually  consist  of  fifteen  syll» 
blea.  They  are  used  by  Constantino  Manasses,  John  Tzetaes,  Jae» 
(Ducange^  Gloss.  Latin,  torn,  ill  p.i  p.  845,  84^.  edit  Basil,  1762.) 
'  ^}^  As  St.  Bernard  of  the  Latin,  so  St  ^ohniDao^aseenus  in  ihe  I'viA 
eentury,  is  revered  as  the  last  father  of  the  Greek,  church  .;»>..;. 
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tndent  Greece  were  cast  in  the  bappj  mixture  of  union  and 
independence,  which  is  repeated  on  a  larger  scale,  but  in  a 
looser  form,  by  the  nations  of  modern  Europe ;  the  union  of 
language,  religion,  and  manners,  which  renders  them  the 
spectators  and  judges  of  each,  other's  /merit ;  "*  the  independ- 
ence of  government  and  interest,  which  asserts  their  separate 
freedom,  and  excites  them  to  strive  for  pteeminenee  in  ih« 
career  of  gk>ly<  The  situation  of  the  Romans  was  less  £»roi^ 
able ;  yet  in  the  early  agea  of  the  republic,  which  fixed  th« 
national  character,  a  similar  ^nulation  was  kindled  amoi^  the 
states  of  Latium  and  Italy ;  and  in  the  arts  and  scieooes,  they 
aspired  to  equal  or  surpass  their  Grecian  masters.  The  em- 
pire of  the  Caesars  undoubtedly  checked  the  aetivity  and 
progress  of  the  human  mind ;  its .  magnitude  might  indeed 
allow  some  scope  for  domestic  competition;  but  when  it  was 
gradually  reduced,  at  first  to  the  £^t  and  at  iast  to  Greece 
and  Constantino]^^  the  Byzantine  subjects  were  degraded,  to 
an  abject  and  languid  temper,  the  natural  effect  of  their  sol* 
ttary  and  insulated  &tate<  *  From  the  Noith  they  were  opptessed 
by  namdess  tribes  of  Batbatians,  to  whom  they  scarcdy  tm^ 
parted' the  appellation  of  men.  The  language  and  rel^on 
of  the'more^  poKshed  Arabs  weM  an  insurmountable  bar  to  all 
social  intereouTse.  The  conqulerdrs  of  Europe  wBre  their 
brethren  in  the  Christian  faith ;  but  the -speech  of  the  Franks 
or  Latins  was  unknown,  their  manners  were  rude,  and  they 
were  rarely  connected,  in  peace  or  war,  with  tha  sueoessore 
of  Heraclius.  Alone  in  the  univene,<(lhe  self-satisfied  pride 
of  the  Greeks  was  not  disturbed^  by  the  .comparison  of  foreign 
merit;  and  it  is  no  wonder  if  they  fainted  m  l^e mice,  sinoo 
they  h^d  neither  coa^petitors  to  urge  tH^ir.  speed,  not  judges 
to  orown  their  vi^tory^  The  nations  of  Europe  and.  Asia 
were  mingled  by  the  expeditions  to  the  Holy  Land;  and  it 
H  under  the  Comnenian  dynasty  that  a  .&int  emnlatioh  of 
knowledge  and  military  virtue  was  rekindled  iii^the  Byasantme 
empire. 

■  '  '     '       '  L.-^ ' 
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CHAPTER  LIV. 

OVSGIM  AMD  iiOOIUNX  OF  TBB  PAVI4CIANB. — TWB  ^^BlUMh 
OCTIOK  BT  TBB  OBESK ,  EMPBBOIMS«-^-BXTOI.T  UT  ABMSNXA 
Aa*-*iaUN8PlJUn!AXI0N  USTTO  THRAOX, — PROPAaATION  IV 
TSB  WIST.-T*-THS  8SED8,  CBABACIXX^  AKD  CONaBQUSNOSft 
OF  Vam  RBEOEBMAXIDK^ 


In  the  profeasioo  of  GhriatiaDHy,  tJ»e  variiitj  ^.nutioiuil 
cbamcten  may  be  clearly  di^tingoidiedt  Tbir  il.9tivei^  of 
Syria  and  Dgypt  abaodiwied  iheir  lives,  to  lasy  aD4.  pontem- 
plative  devotion :  Rome  again  aspired  to  :tlie  dponii^Qn  f4  the 
world;  and  the  wit  of  ihe -  lively  airi  loqsuimoae  Gro^  was 
ooBsuoaed  in  jthe  dbputes  of.  met^hy^^  :theQtog;y.  Tl^e 
incoflBfrebensible  mysteries  of  the.  Trinity,  and  Ii^cnTii^tiQn, 
instead  of  oommanding  their  silent  ^ubdiisaioai  yrere  agiUted 
in  vehement  and  suhtile  contaoversi^s^rwhii^  ^ai^g^.  th0ir 
fiiith.at  the  expense,  perhaps,  of  their  charity  and  reaqo^. 
From  the  eounc^  of  Nice  to  the  epd  of  the  seyenth  oenturyt 
the  peaoe  and  unity  of  the  ehurph  wia  inv4ded  by^th^se  spirijt- 
nal  warn;  and  so  deeply  did  they  aSeet  the  decline  i^pd  fall 
of  the  empire,  Uiat  the  historian .  has;  (00  often,  been  compelled 
to  attend  the  synods^Ho.  aitplore  the  evfeeds,  apd  to  jsnw^ate 
the  sects,  of  this  busy  period  of  :eeclesiBsti6al  annal«,  >  From 
the  beginning  of  the.  eighth: oei^tnr^  to  the  l$st  ^es  of  the 
Byaantine..  empire,  the  sqnndi  of  :flOintiovei«y  was  seldom 
heakrd:  euriosity  was  exhausted^  lieal- was  fatign^  and,  in 
the  decr^  of  sit  coimcils,  the  arti^  of;thc}  C)atlKdie  ^th 
hadibeen  inevocaUy ^defined.  Tb^>  spirit,  of  dispiMie*  ^<>ivevor 
vaniamd  pemidbns,  jreqniyes.  some  .Energy  l^nd  {exennse  of  the 
mental  fistculties;  and  the  prostrate  Greeks  were  content  to 
fittt,  to- pray,  and  to  believe  in  blind,  obedience  to  the.  patri- 
arch and  his  cleigj. .  Paring :  a  long- dream  of  superstition, 
the  Virgin  and  the  Saints,  their  visions  and  miracles,  their 
relics  and  images,  were  preached  by  the  monks,  and  wor- 
shipped by  the  people ;  and  the  appellation  of  people  might 
be  extended,  without  injustice,  to  the  first  ranks  of  civil 
society.  At  an  unseasonable  moment,'  the  Isaurian  cmperora 
attempted  somewhat  rudely  to  awaken  their  subjects  :  undei 
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their  influence  retton  might  obtain  some  proselytes,  a  (ar 
greater  number  was  swayed  by  interest  or  fear;  but  the 
Eastern  world  embraced  or  deplored  their  visible  deities,  and 
the  restoration  of  ima^  was  celebrated  as  the  feast  of  ortho- 
doxy. In  this  passive  and  unanimous  state  the  ecclesiastical 
rulers  were  relieved  from  the  toil,  or  deprived  of  the  pleasure, 
of  persecution*  The  Pa^ns  had  disappeared ;  the  Jews  were 
«lent  and  obscure ;  the  disputes  with  Uie  Latins  were  rare  and 
^mote  hostilities  against  a  national  enemy ;  and  the  sects  of 
Sfjy^t  and  Syria  enjoyed  a  free  toleration  under  the  shadow 
of  the  Arabian  caliphs.  About  the  middle  of  the  seventh  cen- 
tury, a  branch  of  Manichaeans  was  selected  as  the  victims  of 
spiritual  tyranny ;  their  patience  was  at  length  exasperated  to 
despair  and  rebellion ;  and  their  exile  has  scattered  over  the 
West  the  sef^s  of  reformation.  These  important  events  will 
justify  some  iiiquiry  into  the  doctrine  and  story  of  the  Pauu- 
ciANB ;  ^  and,  as  they  cannot  plead  for  themselves,  our  candid 
criticism  will  xnBgtnfY  the  good,  and  abate  or  suspect  the  evU, 
that  is  reported  by  their  adversaries. 

The  Gnostics,  who  had  distracted  the  in&ncy,  were  op- 
pressed by :  the  greatness  and  authority,  of  the  church.  In- 
stead of  emulating  or  surpassing-  the  wealth,  learning,  and 
numbers  of  the  Catholics,  their  obscure  renonant  was  driven 
from  the  capitals  of  the  East  and  West,  and  confined  to  the 
villages  and  tnountains  along  the  borders  of  the  Euphrates. 
Some  vestige  of  the'  MarciOnites  may  be  detected  in  the  fifth 
eentury;*   but  the  numerous  sects  were  finally  lost  in  the 


'  The'  errors  and  virtues  of  the  Pauliciaqs  are  wekhed,  with  his 
asual  judgment  and  candor,  by  the  learned  Mosheim,  (Hist  Ecclesiast 
eeculum  £l  p.  811,  <&c.)  He  draws  his  original  inteUigence  from  Pho- 
tins  (contra  Manidiaoos,  1.  i.)  and  Peter  Slculus,  (Hist  Manichseorum.) 
The  first  of  these  accounts  has  not  fallen  into  my  hands ;  the  second, 
which  Mosheim  prefers,  I  have  read  in  a  Latin  version  inserted  in  the 
Maxima  Bibliotheca  Patrum,  (torn,  zvi  p.  754 — 764,)  from  the  odition 
of  the  Jesuit  Radcrus,  (iDgolstadii,  1604,  in  4to.)* 

*  In  the  time  of  Tlieodoret  the  diocese  of  Cyrrhus,  in  Syria,  tcn^ 
tamed  eight  hundred  villages.  Of  these,  two  were  inhabited  Sy  Arisna 
and  Eunomians,  and  eight  by  MareioniteSy  whom  the  laborious  bishop 
reconciled  to  the  Catholic  church,  (Dupin,  Bibliot  Eod^siastiqud,  torn. 
hr.  p,  81,  82.) 

*  Compare  HsJiam's  Middle  Ages,  p.  461 — 471.  Mr.  Hallam  jvstly  oi^ 
.serves  that  this  chapter  "  appears  to  be  accurate  as  well  as  InmiiMma,  ani  is 
:fK  least  for  saperikir  to  any  niiidMa  work  oa  the  snbjeot"*-'!!     ' 

VOL.  v.— R 
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odious  naino  of  the  Manichseans ;  and  ^666  heretics,  ^veho 
presumed  to  reooneile  the  doctriDes  of  ZofosGster  and  Christy 
were  pursued  by  the  two  religions  with  equal  and  unrelenting 
hatred.  Under  the  grandson  of  Heradius,  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  Samosata,  more  famous  for  the  birth  of  Lucian  than 
for  the  title  of  a  Syrian  kingdom,  a  reformer  arose,  esteemed 
by  the  PatiUcians  as  the  chosen  messenger  of  truth.  In  his 
humble  dwelling  of  Mananalis,  Constantine  entertained  a  dea- 
con, who  returned  ^m  Syrian  captivity,  and  received  the 
inestimable  gift  of  the  New  Testament,  which  was  already 
concealed  from  the  vulgar  by  the  prudence  of  the  Greek,  and 
periiaps  of  the  Gnostic,  clergy.*  These  books  became  the 
measure  of  his  studies  and  the  rule  of  his  &ith;  and  the 
Catholics,  who  dispute  his  interpretation,  acknowledge  that 
his  text  was  genuine  and  sincere.  But  he  attached  himself 
with  peculiar  devotion  to  the  writings  and  character  of  St 
Paul :  the  name  of  the  Paulidans  is  derived  by  their  enemies 
fix>m  some  unknown  and  domestic  teacher;  but  I  am  confident 
that  they  gloried  in  their  affinity  to  the  apostle  of  l^e  Gentiles. 
His  disciples,  l^tus,  Timothy,  Sylvanus,  Tychicus,  were  rep- 
resented by  Constantine  and  his  fellow-laborers:  the  names 
of  the  apostolic  churches  were  applied  to  the  congregations 
which  they  assembkd  in  Armenia  and  Oapt)adocia;  and  this 
innocent  allegory  revived  tbe  example  and  memory  of  the 
first  ages:  In  the  Gospel,  and  the  Epistles  of  St  Paul,  his 
bitMil  follower  investigated  the  Creed  of  primitive  Christian- 
ity; and,  whatever  might  be  the  success,  a  Protestant  reader 
will  applaud  the  spirit,  of  the  inquiry.  But  if  the  Scriptures 
of  the  Paulicians  were  pure,  they  were  not  perfect  Their 
founders  rejected  the  two  Epistles  of  St  Peter,*  the  apostle 
of  the  circumcision,  whose  dispute  with  their  favorite  for  the 
observance  of  the  law  could  not  easily  be  fwgiven.*    They 

'  Kobis  profaniB  ista  {sacra  Mangelia)  legere  non  licet  sed  eacerdoti- 
bos  dnntftxat,  was  the  m-st  scrapie  of  a  Catholic  when  he  was  advised 
to  read  t!he  Bible,  (Petr.  SicuLp.  761.) 

*  In  rejecting  the  second  Epistle  of  St  Peter,  the  Paulicians  are 
justified  by  some  of  the  most  respectable  of  the  ancients  and  moderns, 
(see  Wetstein  ad  loa,  Simon,  Hist  Critique  du  Nonreau  Testament^ 
c  17.)  They  likewise  overlooked  the  Apocalypse,  (Pctr.  Sicul.  p.  756  0 
but  as  such  neglect  is  not  imputed  as  a  crime,  the  Greeks  of  the  ixta 
oentury  must  have  been  careless  of  the  credit  and  honor  of  the  Reve* 
lationa 

,  *  Tbb  contention,  which  has  not  escaped  the  malice  of  Porphynr, 
nppOMW  BOOM  err<jr  and  pasfiion  to  one  or  both  «f  the  apo^ties.    tff 
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agreed  with  their. Gnostic  brethren  in  the  tmivenal  ootiten^ 
for  the  Old  Testaiuent,  the  bo<^  of  Moses  aqd  the  prc^hets^ 
which  have  been .  consecrated  bj  the  decrees  of  the  Ci^holie 
church.  With  equal  boldness,  and  di(MibtL«s  with  more  rea- 
son, Constantine,  the  new  Sylvanus,  disotaimed  the  visions, 
which,  in  so  many  bulky  and  splendid  Tolumes,  had  been  pub- 
lished by  the  Oriental  sects ;  *  the  &bulous  productions  of  the 
Hebrew  patriarchs  and  the  sages  of  the  Eart ;  the  spurious  gos- 
pels, epistles,  and  acts,  which  in  the  first,  age  had  oTerwhelmed 
the  orthodox  code ;  the  theology  of  Manes,  and  the  autbon 
of  the  kindred  heresies ;  and  the  thirty  generations,  or  seons, 
which  had  been  created  by  the  fruitful  ftmcy  of  Valentine* 
The  Paulicians  sincerely  condemned  the  memory  and  opinions 
of  the  Manichaean  sect,  and  complained  of  the  injustice  which 
impressed  that  invidious  name  on  the  simple  votaries  of  St 
Paul  and  of  Christ 

Of  the  ecclesiastical  chain,  many  links  had  been  broken  by 
the  Paulician  reformero ;  and  their  liberty  was  enlarged,  as 
they  reduced  the  number  of  masters,  at  whose  voice  pfoCsoe 
reason  must  bow  to  mystery  and  miracle.  .  The  early  sepam* 
tion  of  the  Gnostics  had  preceded  the  establishment  of  the 
Catholic  worship;  and  against  the  gradual  innovations  of  dis* 
dpline  and  doctrine  they  were  as  strongly  guarded  by  hal»t 
and  aversion,  as  by  the  silenqe  of  St  Paul  and  the  evange^ 
lists.  The  objects  which  hftd  been  transformed  b^  the  magio 
of  superstition,  appeared  to  the  eyes  of  the  Panlieians  in  theii 
genuine  and  naked  colors^  An  image  made  without  handt 
was  the  common  workmanship  of  a  mortal  artist,  to  whose 
skill  alone  the  wood  and  canvas,  must  be  indebted  for  then 
merit  or  value.  The  miraculous  .relics  were  a  heap  of  bones 
and  ashes,  destitute  of  life  or  virtue,  or  of  any  relation,  per-r 
haps,  with  the  person  to  whom  they  were  ascribed.  The  true 
nnd  vivifying .  cross  was  a  piece  of  sound  or  rotten  timber ; 
the  body  and  blood  of  Christ,  a  loaf  of  bread  and  a  cup  of 

Chrysofltom,  Jerome,  and  Erasmus,  it  is  represented  as  a  sham  quarrel, 
a  pious  fraud,  for  the  benefit  of  the  Oentues  and  the  correction  of  the 
Jews,  (Middletoo*s  Works,  vol  il  p.  1 — 20.) 

*  Those  who  are  curious  of  this  heterodox  librarj,  may  consult  the 
researches  of  Beansobre^  (Hist  Critique  du  Manielieisme,  torn.  i.  p.  306 
--437.)  Even  in  Africa,  St  Austin  ooold  describe  the  Manichasan  books^ 
tarn  multi,  tarn  ^randes,  tarn  pretiosi  codices,  (contra  Faust  ziH.  14;) 
Uat  he  adds.,  without  pity,  locendite  onmes  iUas  membranas:  sad  Ui 
advice  had  been  rigorously  foUowed.  -  "^ 
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Hone,  the  gifts  of  naf  ure  and  the  symbols  of  grace.  I'he 
mother  of  God  was  degraded  from  her  celestial  honors  and 
nnmaculate  virginity;  and  the  saints  and  angels  were  no 
longer  solicited  to  exercise  the  laborious  office  of  meditation 
in  heaven,  and  ministry  upon  earth.  In  the  practice,  or  at 
least  in  the  iheoiy,  of  the  sacraments,  the  Paulicians  were 
inclined  to  abolish  all  visible  objects  of  worship,  and  the 
words  of  the  gospel  were,  in  their  judgment,  the  baptism  and 
oommunion  of  the.  iaithfliL  They  indulged  a  convenient  lat- 
itude for  the  interpretation  of  Scriptui^ :  and  as  often  as  they 
were  pressed  by  the  literal  sense,  they  could  escape  to  the 
intricate  mazes  of  figure  and  allegory,  ^heir  utmost  dili- 
gence roust  have  been  employed  to  dissolve  the  connection 
between  the  Old  and  the  New  Testament ;  since  ihey  adored 
the  latter  as  the  oracles  of  God,  and  abhorred  the  former  as 
the  fabulous  and  absurd  invention  of  men  or  daemons.  We 
cannot  be  surprised,  that  they  should  have  found  in  the  Gos- 
pel the  orthodox  mystery  of  the  Trinity  :  but,  instead  of  con- 
fessing the  human  nature  and  substantial  sufferings  of  Christ, 
they  amused  their  fancy  with  a  celestial  body  that  passed 
'  through  the  virgin  like  water  through  a  pipe ;  with  a  fantastic 
crttci&don,  that  eluded  the  vain  and  important  malice  of  the 
Jews..  A  creed  thus  simple  and  spiritual  was  not  adapted  to 
the  genius  of  the  tiroes;'  and  the  rational  Christian,  who 
might  have  been  contented  with  tlie  light  yoke  and  easy  bur- 
den of  Jesus  and  his  apostles;  was'  justly  off^ded,  that  the 
Paulicians  should  dare  to  violate  the  unity  of  God,  the  first 
article  of  natural  and  repealed  religion.'  Their  belief  and 
their  trust  was  in  the  Fatlier,  of  Christ,  of  the  huroan  soul, 
and  of  the  invisible '  world.  -  But  they  likewise  held  the  eter- 
nity of  matter;  a  stubborn  and  rebellious  substance,  the  ori- 
gin of  a  second  principle  of  an  active  being,  who  has  created 
this  visible  world,  and  exercises  his  teniporal  reign,  'till,  the 
final  consummation  of  death  and  sin.*  The  appeariances  of 
moral  and  physical  evil  had  established  the  two  principles  in 
the  ancient  philosophy  and  religion  of  the  East;  from  whence 
this  doctrine  was  transfused  to  the  various  swarms,  of  the  Gngs- 


^  The  six  capital  errors  of  the  Paulicians  are  defined  ly  Peter  Sie> 
*us,  (p.  156,)  with  mudi  jsrejudice  and  paaaion. 

'Primuni  iUorum  axioma  est,  duo  renun  esse  prindpia;  Beom 
^aaiuni  et  Deum  bonum,  aliomque  hujus  niindi  cooditorem  et  jnrinei 
,  dt  alium  futuri  »vi,  (Petr.  Sicul.  166.) 
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doB.  ;  A  thousand  shades  may  be  devised  in  the  natilT^  aud 
character  of  Ahriman,  from  a .  rival  god  to  a  subordinate 
dasmon,  from  passion  and  frailty  to  pure:  and  perfect  malevo- 
lence :  but,  in  spite  of  our  efforts,  the  goodness,  and  the  power, 
of  Ormusd  are  placed  at  the  opposite  extremities  of  the  line; 
and  every  step  that  approaches  the*  one  must  recede  in  equal 
oroportion  from  the  other.* 

The  apostolic  labors  of  Constantino  Sylvaniu  soon  multi- 
plidd  the  number  of  his  disciples,  the  secret  recompense  of 
spiritual  ambition.  The  remnant  of  the  Gnostic  sects,  and 
especially  the  Manichseans  of  Armenia,  were  united  under 
his  standard ;  many  Catholics  were  converted  or  seduced  by 
his  arguments ;  and  he  preached  with  success  in  the  regions 
of  Pontus'*  and  Cappadocia,  which  had  long  since  imbibed 
the  religion  of  Zoroaster.  The  Paulidan  teachers  were  dis- 
tinguished only  by  their  Scriptural  names,  by  the  modest  title 
of  Fellow-pilgrims,  by  the  austerity  of  their  lives,  their  zeal 
or  knowledge,  and  the  credit  of  some  extraordinary  gifts  of 
the  Holy  Spirit  But  they  were  incapable  of  desiring,  or  at 
least  of  obtaining,  the  wealth  and  honors  of  the  Cathdic 
prelacy;  such  anti-Christian  pride  they  bitterly  censured; 
and  even  the  rank  of  elders  or  presbyters  was  condenmed  as 
an  institution  of  the  ^Jewish  syn^^gue.  The  new  sect  was 
loosely  spread  over  the  provinces  of  Asia  Minor  to  the  west- 
ward of  the  Euphrates ;  six  of  their  principal  congregations 
represented  the  churches  to  which  St  Paul  had  addressed  his 
epistles ;  and  their  founder  chose  his  residence  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  Colonia,"  in  the  same  district  of  Pontus  which 
had  been  celebrated  by  the  altars  of  Bellona"  and  the  mira- 

*  Two  learned  criticA,  Beausobre  (Hist  Critique  du  Manichdame,  I 
i.  iv.  V.  vi.)  and  Mosbeim,  (Institut  Hist  Eccles.  and  de  Bebus  Chris- 
tianis  ante  Constantintun,  sec.  L  ii.  iii.,)  have  labored  to  explore  and 
discriminate  the  various  systems  of  the  Gnostics  cm  the  subject  of  the 
two  priDciples. 

^  The  countries  between  the  Euphrates  and  the  Halys  were  pones- 

sed  above  950  years  by  the  Hedes  (Herodot  Lie.  108)  and  Persians; 

and  the  kings  of  Pontus  were  of  the  royal  race  of  the  AchiemeDides, 

(Sallust  Fragment  1.  iiL  with  the  Frendi  supplement  and  notes  of  the 

•  present  de  Brosses.) 

^'  Most  probably  founded  by  Pompey  after  the  oonqoest  of  Pontua 
Phis  Colonia,  on  the  Lycus,  above  Neo-CsBsarea,  is  named  by  the  Turks 
Coulei-hisar,  or  Chonae,  a  populous  town  in  a  stroi^  eountry,  (D'AnvfUsb 
'Gdographie  Ancienne,  torn.  li.  p.  84.  Toumefort,  Voyage  da  Levaa^ 
toia  iil  lettre  x}d.  p.  298.) 
'^'  '*  the  temple  of  BeUona,  at  Oomana  in  Pwtn*  wan  a  powerftil  ana 
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dkm  of  Gregory."      AfUr  a  miaaion  of  twentyM^yeu  yeai^ 

Slvanus,  who  had  retired:  from  the  tolerating  goYermne&t 
the  Arabs,  fell  a  sacrifice  to  Roman  persecution.  The 
laws  of  the  pious  emperors,  which  seldom  toudied  the  lives 
of  less  odious  heretics,  proscribed  without  mercy  or  disguise 
the  tenets,  the  books,  and  the  persons  of  the  Montanists  find 
Manichseans :  ttie  books  were  delivered  to  the  flames ;  and  all 
who  should  presume  to  secrete  such  writings,  or  to  profess 
such  opinions^  were  devoted  to  an  Ignominious  death/^  A 
Greek  minister,  armed  with  legal  and  militaiy  powers,  ap- 
peared at  Colonia  to  strike  the  shepherd,  and  to  reclaim,  if 
possible,  the  lost  sheep.  By  a  refinement  of  cruelty,  Simeon 
t)laeed  the  unfortunate  Sylvanus  before  a  line  of  his  disciples^ 
^ho  were  commanded,  as  the  price  of  their  pardon  and  the 
proof  of  their  repentance,  to  massacre  their  spiritual  fiM^her. 
They  turned  aside  fix>m  the  impious  office;  the  stones  dropped 
from  thew  filial  hands,  and  of  the  whole  number,  only  one 
executioner  could  be  found,  a  new  David,  as  he  is  styled  by 
the  Catholics,  who  boldly  overthrew  the  giant  of  heresy. 
This  apostate  (Justin  was  his  name)  again  deceived  and  be- 
trayed his  unsuspecting  brethren,  and  a  new  conformity  to  the 
acts  of  St  Paul  may  be  found  in  the  conversion  of  Simeon : 
like  the  apostle,  he  embraced  the  doctrine  which  he  had  been 
sent  to  persecute,  renounced  his  honors  and  fortunes,  and 
Acquired  among  the  Paulicians  the  fame  of  a  missionary  and 
^  martyr.     They  were  not  ambitious  of  martyrdom,"  but  in 

wealthy  foundation,  and  the  high  priest  was  respected  as  the  seoond 
iierson  in  the  kingdom.*  As  the  sacerdotal  office  nad.been  occupied  by 
La  mother^s  family,  Strabo  (L  xil  p.  809,  836,  836,  837)  dwells  with 
pecaliar  oomplaoeney  on  the  tempic,  the  worship,  and  festival,  which 
was  twice  celebrated  every  year.  But  the  Bellona  of  Pontus  had  the 
features  and  character  of  the  goddess,  not  of  war,  but  of  love. 

'*  Gregory,  bishop  of  Neo-C»sarea,  (A.  D.  240—265,)  surnamed 
Iliaumaturgus,  or  the  Wonder-worker.  An  hundred  years  after- 
wards, the  history  or  romance  of  his  life  was  composed  by  Gregory  of 
Nyssa,  his  namesake  and  countryman,  the  brother  of  the  great  Si, 
Basil 

^*  Hoe  csBterum  ad  sua  egregia  fednora,  divini  atque  orthodozi  Im- 
peratores  addiderunt,  ui  Maniclueos  Montanosque  capitali  puniri 
aeateatii  jnberent^  eorum<{ue  libros,  quocunque  in  loco  inventi  essent^ 
flammis  tradi ;  quod  oquis  uspiam  eosdem  occnltasse  deprehendere- 
tur,  hunc  eundem  mortis  poeus  addict,  ejusoue  bona  in  fiscum  inferri; 
/Fetr.  SicuL  p.  769.)  What*  more  coulo  bigotry  and  persecution 
desire  t 

"  It  should  seem,  that  the  PauUdans  allowed  themselves  asmf 
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%  ealamitous  period  of  pqe  hundred  and  fifty  year»,  their 
patience  susbMned  whatever  zeal  could  inflict ;  and  power  was 
insufiJMnent  to  eradicate  the  obstinate  vegetation  of  fanaticism 
and  reason.  From  the  blood  and  ji^hes  of  the  first  victims,  a 
succession  of  teachers  and  congregations  repeatedly  arose: 
amidst  thetr  foreign  hostilities,  they  found  leisure  for  domestic 
quarrels:  they  preached,  they  disputed,  they  suffered;  and 
Uio  virtues,  the  apparent  virtues,  of  Sergius,  in  a  pilgrimage 
of  thirty-three  /ears,  are  reluctantly  confessed  by  the  ortho- 
dox historians.'*  The  native  cruelty  of  Justinian  the  Second 
was  stimulated  by  a  pious  cause ;  and  he  vainly  hoped  to  ez« 
tinguish,  in  a  single  conflagration,  the  name  and  memory  of 
the  Paulicians.  By  their  primitive  simplicity,  their  abhor- 
rence of  popular  superstition,  the  Iconoclast  princes  might 
have  been  reconciled  to  some  erroneous  doctrines ;  but  they 
themselves  were  exposed  to  the  calumnies  of  the  monks,  and 
they  chose  to  be  the  tyrants,  lest  they  should  be  accused  as 
the  accomplices,  of  the  Manicheans.  Such  a  reproach  has 
sullied  the  clemency  of  Nicephorus,  who  relaxed  in  their 
&vor  the  severity  of  the  penal  statutes,  nor  will  his  character 
sustain  the  honor  of  a  more  liberal  motive.  The  feeble 
Michael  the  First,  the  rigid  Leo  the  Armenian,  were  foremost 
in  the  race  of  persecution ;  but  the  prisse  most  doubtless  be 
adjudged  to  the  sanguinary  devotion  of  Theodora,  who 
restored  the  images  to  the  Oriental  church.  Her  inquisitors 
explored  the  cities  and  mountains  of  the  Lesser  Asia,  and  the 
flatterers  of  the  empress  have  affirmed  that,  in  a  short  reign, 
one  hundred  thousand  Paulicians  were  extirpated  by  the 
4Word,  the  gibbet,  or  the  flames.  Her  guilt  or  merit  has  per- 
tiaps  been  stretched  beyond  the  measure  of  truth :  but  if  the 
account  be  allowed,  it  must  be  presumed  that  many  simple 
Tconoclasts  were  punished  under  a  more  odious  name ;  and 
that  some  who  were  driven  from  the  church,  unwillingly  took 
refuge  in  the  bosom  of  heresy. 
The  most  furious  and  desperate  of  rebels  are  the  sectaries 

latitude  of  equivocatioii  and  mental  reservatioii ;  till  the  Catholics 
discovered  the  preasiiig  questions,  which  reduced  them  to  the  altema* 
live  of  apostasy  or  martyrdom,  (Petr.  SicuL  p.  760.) 

*'  The  persecution  is  told  by  PetruiB  Siculus  (p.  679 — 768)  with 
Mtisfiietioa  and  pleasantry.  Justus /iMto  persolvit  Simeon  was  not 
rtros,  but  Ktrros,  (the  pronunciation  of  the  two  vowels  have  been  nearly 
the  same,)  a  great  whale  that  drowned  the  mariners  who  mistook  hia 
tar  an  island.    See  likewise  Cedrenus,  (p.  432— 4S5.) 
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of  a  religioti  long  pe^ecated,  and  at  length  provoked.  In  • 
holy  cause  they  are  no  longer  susceptible  of  fear  or  remorse : 
the  justice  of  their  arfus  hardens  them  against  the  feelings 
of  humanity ;  and  they  i«v«nge  their  fathers'  wrongs  on  the 
children  of  their  grants.  Such  Have  been  the  Hussites  of 
Bohemia  and  the  Oalvinists  of  France,  and  suoh,  in  the  ninth 
^«ntury,  were  the  Faulicians  of  Armenia  and  the  -adjacent 
provinces."  They  were  first  awakened  to  the  naassacre  of  a 
governor  and  bishop,  who  exercised  the  Imperial' mandate 
of  converting  or  destroying  the  heretics;  and  the  deepest 
recesses  of  Mount  Argseus  protected  their  independence  and 
revenge.  A  more  dangerous  and  consuming  flame  was  kin- 
dled by  the  persecution  of  Theodora,  and  the  revolt  of  Car- 
boas,  a  valiant  Paulician,  who  commanded  the  guards  of  the 
general  of  the  East.  His  father  had  been  impaled  by  the 
Catholic  inquisitors;  and  religion,  or  at  least  nature,  might 
justify  his  desertion  and  revenge.  Five  thousand  of  his 
brethren  were  united  by  the  same  motives;- they. renounced 
the  allegiance  of  anti-Christian  Rome ;  a  Saracen  emir  intro- 
duced Carbeas  to  the  caliph ;  and  the  commander  of  the  faith- 
ful extended  his  sceptre  to  the  implacable  enemy  of  the 
Greeks.  In  the  mountains  between  Siwas  and  Trebizond  he 
founded  or  fortified  the  city  of  Tephrice,*'  which  is  still  occu- 
pied by  a  fierce  or  licentious  people,  and  the  neighboring 
hills  were  covered  with  the  Paulician  fugitives,  who  now 
reconciled  the  use  of  the  Bible  and  the  flword.  During  more 
than  thirty  years,  Asia  was  afflicted  by  the  calamities  of  for- 
eign and  domestic  war;  in  their  hostile  inroads,  the  disciples 
of  St  Paul  were  joined  with  those  of  Mahomet;  and  the 
peaceful  Christians,  the  aged  parent  and  tender  virgin,  who 
were  delivered  into  barbarous  servitude,  might  justly  accuse 
the  intolerant  spirit  of  their  sover^gn.  So  urgent  was  the 
mischief  so  intolerable  the  shame,  that  even  the  dissolute 
Michael,  the  son  of  Theodora,  was  compelled  to  march  in 
person  ag^nst  the  Paulicians:   he   was   dented  under  the 

"  Pelrus  Sicoliia,  (p.  T68,  764,)  the  cotttinuator  of  Theophanes,  (I 
i>.  c.  4,  p.  108,  104,)  Oedrenus,  (p  541,  642,  646, )  and  Zonaras,  (torn 
ii.  L  xvi  p.  156,)  describe  the  revolt  and  exploits  of  Carbeas  and  hh 
Paulicians. 

**  Otter  ^Voyage  en  Turquie  et  en  Perse,  torn,  ii)  is  probably  thi 
CBly  Frank  who  has  visited  the  independent  Barbarians  of  Tephrioe 
BOW  Diviigni,  from  whom  he  fortunately  esca])ed  in  the  train  of  » 
Turkiali  officer. 
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VAllft  of  Bamosata;  and  the  Roman  emperor  fled  before  the 
lieretics  whom  his  mother  had  condemned  to  the  flames.  The 
Baraoens  fonght  tinder  the  same  bannere,  but  the .  victoiy  waa 
ascribed  to  Oarbeas ;  and  the  eaptiye  generals,  with  more  than 
a  hundred  tribunes,  were  either  released  by  his  avarice,  or 
tortnred  hj  his  fknaticism.  •  The  valor  and  ambition  of  Chrj* 
soeheir,^  his  successor,'  embraced  a  wider  circle  of  rapine 
and  revenge.  In  alliance  with  his  faithful  Moslems,  he  boldlj 
p<5netrated  into  the  heart  of  Asia;  the  troops  of  the  frontier 
and  the  palace  were  repeatedly  overthrown ;' the  edicts  of 
persecution  were  answered  by  the  pillage  of  Nice  andNico- 
media,  of  Ancyra  and  Epfaeeus ;  nor  could  the  apostle  St 
John  protect  from  vicla^n  >  his  •  city  and  sepulchre.  The 
cathedral  of  Ephesus  was:  turned  Into  a  stable  for  mules  and 
horses;  and  the  Panlicians:  vied  with  the  Saracens  in  their 
contempt  and  abhorrence  of  images  and  relics.  It  is  not  un* 
pleasing  to  observe  the  triumph  of  rebellion  over  the  same 
despotism  which  had  disdained  the  prayers  of  an  injured  peo- 
ple. The  emperor  Basil,  the  Macedonian,  was  rediKed  to  sue 
hr  peace,  to  o^r  a  ransom  for  tJie  captives,  and  to  request^ 
in  the  language  of  moderation  and  charity,  that  Chrysocheir 
would  spare  his  iellow-Ohristians,  and  content  himself  with  a 
royal  donative  of  gold  and  silver  and  silk  garments.  ^  If  the 
emperor,''  replied  the  insolent  i  &natic,  '^be  desirous  of  pence, 
let  him  abdicate'  the  East,  and  .reign  without  mokstation  in 
the  West.  :  If  he  refuse,  the  servants'  of  the  Lord  will  pre* 
^pitate  him  from  the  throne.".  The  reluctant  Basil  suspended 
'the  treiity,  acceptied  the  -defiance,  and  led  his  army  into  the 
land  of  heresy,  which  he  wasted  with  fire  and  sword. :  The 
open  country  of.  the  Pauiidans  was  exposed  to  the  same 
calamities  which,  they  had  inflicted;  but?  when  he  had  ex- 
plored  the  strength  of  Tephribe,  the  multitude  of  the  Barbae 
nans,  and  the  ample  magazines  of  arms  and  provisions,  he 
desisted  with  a  sigh  from  the  hopeless  siege.  On  his  return 
to  Constantinople,  he  labored,  by  the  foundation  of  convents 
and  churdhes,  to  secure  the  aid  of  his  celestial  patrons,  of 
Michael  the  archangel  and  the  prophet  Elijah ;  and  it  was  his 

*•  In  <!he  history  of  ChrvBocheir,  Geneeius  (Ghroa  p.  67 — *lOy  edit 
Venei)  has  exposed  the  nakecbeas  of  the  emph-e.  Ooostaotine  Por-' 
phyrogenitus  (  in  Vit.  BasiL  c  87— 4S,  p.  166 — 171)  has  displayed  the 
glory  of  his  grandfuther.  Cedrenas  (p.  670 — 678)  is  wiuiout  their 
tNMsions  or  their  knowledge. 
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daily  prayer  ihsi  he  might  live  to .  transpieroe,  with  thfea 
arrows,  tibe  li^id  of  his  impioYisf  adversary*  Beyond  hi* 
expectations,  the  wish  was  aeooEoplished :  after  a  sucoes^iri 
inroad,  Ohrysocheir  was  surprised  and  sliun  in  his  retreat; 
and.  ^e  rebel's  head  was  triumphantly  presented  at  the  foot 
of  the  throne.  On  the  reception  of  this  welcome  trophy, 
Basil  instantly  called  for  hia  bow,  discharged  three  arrows 
wiUi  unerring  aim,  and  accepted  the  apj^ause  of  the  courts 
who  hailed  the  victory  of  the  royal  ar^er.  With  Ohrysocheir, 
die  glory  of  the  Paulicians  faded  and  withered:'**  on  the 
second  expedition  of  the  emperor,  the  impregnable  T^hrice, 
was  deserted  by  the  heretics,  who  sued  for  mercy  or  escaped 
to  the  borders.  The  dty  was  mined,  but  the  spirit  of  inde- 
pendence survived  in  the  mountains :  the  Paulidans  defended, 
above  a  century,  their  religion  and  liberty,  infested  the  Bo- 
man  limits,  and  maintained  their  perpetual  alliance  witli  the 
enemies  of  the  empire  and  the  gospel. 

About  the  middle  of  the  eighth  centtiry,  Constantine,  sur- 
named  Copronymns  by  the  worshippers  of  images,  had  nmde 
an  expedition  into  Armenia,  and  found,-  in*  the  cities  of  Meli^ 
tene  and  Theodosiopolis,  a  great  number  of  Paulicians,  his 
kindred  heretics.  As  a  favor,  or  punishment,  he  transplanted 
them  from  the  banks  of  the  Euphrates  to  Cdnstantinople  and 
Thrace ;  and  by  this  emigration  their  doctrine  was  introduced 
and  diffused  m  Europe.'^  If  the  sectaries  of  the  metropolis 
were  soon  mingled  with  the  promiscuous  mass,  those  of  ^e 
eountiy  struck  a  deep  root  in  a  foreign  soil.  The  Paididana 
of  Thrace  resisted  the  storms  of  persecution,  maintained  a 
secret  correspondence  with  thdr  Armenian  brethren,  and  gave 
aid  and  comfort  to  their  preachers,  who  solicited,  not  without 
success,  the  infant  faith  of  the  Bulgarians.'*  In  the  tenth 
century,  they  were  restored  and  multiplied  by  a  more  power- 
ful   colony,  which  John    2Smi8ces"  tnmsported    from  the 

**  ^vtmtrtnapdvBfi  trSva  q  dvBo^oa  rifs  T«^f>iiri?(  siwSpia.  How  ele- 
gant is  the  Greek  tongue^  even  in  the  mouth  of  Oedrenual 

**  Coprooymus  transported  his  irvyytnis,  heretics;  and  thus  iirXa- 
rvVdi?  h  aipsaif  riov  TlavKtKtavuv,  Bays  CedreDus,  (p.  463,)  who  has  copied 
the  annals  of  Theophane?. 

"  Petnu  Siculus,  who  resided  nine  months  at  Tephrioe  (A.  D.  870) 
for  the  ransom  of  captives,  (p.  764,)  was  informed  of  their  intendea 
missioD,  and  addressed  his  preservative,  the  Historia  ManichjBorum 
to  the  new  archbishop  of  the  Bulgarians,  ([>.  754) 

*'  The  colony  of  Paulicians  and  Jacobites  transplanted  by  Jolui 
aSnuaees  (A.  D.  tf70)  from  Armenia  to  Thrace,  b' mentioned  by  Z» 
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ChalylMan  hilk  to  the  Yalleja  of  Mount  Haemufi.  The  Oriental 
deiny  who  would  have  praferced  the  defitructioo,  impatiently 
sighed  for  tiie  abaence,  of  the  Manichaeans :  the  warlike  em- 
per(»r  had  felt  and  esteemed  their  valor :  their  attaohment  to 
the  Sanicena  waa  pregnant  with  mischief;  but,  on  the  side 
of  the  Danube,  agwnst  the  Barbarians  of  Scythia,  their  ser- 
vice might  be  uaelul^  and  their  loss  would  be  desirable.  Their 
exile  in  a  distant  hind  waa  M^ned  by  a  free  toleration :  the 
Paulicians  held  the  city  of  Philippopolis  and  the  keys  of 
Thrace;  the  Catholics  were  Uieir  subjects;  the  Jacobite  em- 
igrants their,  assodatss :  they  occupied  a  line  of  villages  and 
<»stle8  in  Macedonia  and  Epirus;  and  many  native  Bulga- 
rians wore  associated  to  the  cbmolunion  of  arms  and  heresy. 
As  long,  as  they  were  awed  by  power  and  treated  with  moder* 
atipn,  their  voluntary  bands  were  distinguished  in  the  armies 
of  the  empire ;  and  the  courage  of  these  dogs^  ever  ^?eedy 
of  war,  ever  thirsty  of  human  Mood,  is  noticed  with  aston- 
ishment)  and  almost  with  reproach,  by  the  pusiUanimoua 
Greeks.  The  same  spirit  rendered  ihem  anqgant  and  con- 
tumadous:  they  were. easily  provoked  by  caprice  or  injury; 
and  their  privileges  were  often  violated  by  tiie  faithless  big- 
otry of  the  government  and  detgy.  In  the  midst  of  the  Nor* 
nu^i  war,  two  thousand  five  hundred  Manichmans  deserted  the 
standard  of  Alexius  Comnenus,**  and  retired  to  their  native 
homes.  He diaseittbled  till  the  moment  of  revenge;  invited 
the  chie&  to  a  friendly  conference ;  and  punished  the  inno- 
cent and  guilty  by  imprisonment,  confiscation,  and  baptism. 
In  an  interval  of  peace,  the  emperor  undertook  the  pious  office 
of  reconciling  them  to  the  church  and  state :  his  winter 
quarters  were  fixed  at  Fhilippopolis ;  and  the  thirteenth  apos- 
Ue,  as  he  is  styled  by  his  pious  daughter,  consumed  whole 
days  and  nights  in  theological  controveisy.  His  arguments 
were  fortified,  thdr  obstinacy  was  melted,  by  the  honors  and 
Beward$  which  he  bestowed  on  the  most  eminent  proselytes ; 
and  a  new  city,  surrounded  with  gardens,  enriched  with  im- 
munities, and  dignified  with  his  own  name,  was  founded  by 


naras  (torn,  il  L  zvil  p.  209)  and  Anna  CoinneDa,  (Alexiad,  1.  ziv.  p 
460»te) 

'^  The  Alexiad  of  Anna  Oomnena  (1.  v.  p.  ISl,  L  vL  p.  154, 165, 1 
ihr.  p.  450<— 457,  with  the  AnnotatioDB  of  Dueaoge)  recordB  the 
mnsactiona  of  her  apostolic  fiither  with  the  Manicfansni,  wboM 
abeminahic  heresy-ahtf  was  deairoEW  of  refdting. 
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Afeiius  for  ike  residence  of  his  vulgar  ecmrerts.  The  itn* 
portant  station  of  PhilippopoHs  was  wrested  from  their  hands > 
the  contumacious  leaders  were  secured  in  a  dungeon,  or  ban* 
ished  from  their  country ;  and  their  lives  were  spared  by  the 
prudence,  rather  than  the  mercy,  of  an :  emperor,  at  whose 
command  a  poor  and  solitary  heretic  was.  burnt  alive  before 
the  church  of  St.  Sophia.'*  But  the  proud  hope  of  eradi- 
oiiting  the  prejudices  of  a  nation  was  speedily  overtarned  by 
the  invincible  zeal  of  the  Paulicians,  who  ceased  to  dissemble 
or  refused  to  obey.  After  the  departure  and  death  of  Alexius, 
they  soon  resumed  their  civil  and  religious  laws.  In  the  be* 
ginning  of  the  thirteenth  ^century,  their  pope  or  primate  (a 
manifest  corruption)  resided  on  the  confines  of  Bulgaria, 
Croatia,  and  Dalmati^  and  governed,  by  his  vicars,  the  filial 
congregations  of  Italy  and  France.'*  From  that  sera,  a 
minute  scrutiny  might  prolong  and  perpetuate  the  chain  of 
tradition.  At  the  end  of  the  last  age,  the  sect  or  eolotiy  still 
inhabited  the  valleys  of  Mount  Hsemus,  where  their  ignorance 
and  poverty  were  more  finequentJy  tormented  by  the  Greek 
dergy  than  by  the  Turkish  government  The  modem  "PavAh 
dans  have  lost  all  memory  of  their  origin  ;  and  their  religion 
is  disgraced  by  the  worship  of  the  cross,  and  the  practice  of 
bloody  sacrifice,  which  some  captives  have  imported  from  the 
wilds  of  Tartary.*' 

In  the  West,  the  first  teachers  of  the  Manicheean  theology 
had  been  repulsed  by  the  people,  or  suppressed  by  the 
prince.  The  favor  and  success  of  the  Paulidans  in  the' 
eleventh  and  twelfth  centuries  must  be  imputed  to  the  strongv 
though  secret,  discontent  which  armed  the  most  pious  Chris- 
tians against  the  church  bi  Bome.  Her  avarice  was  oppress 
sive,  her  despotism  odious ;  less  degenerate  perhaps  thsin  the 
Greeks  in  the  woi^hip  of  saints  and  images,  her  inbovations 
were  more  rapid  and  scandsdous  :  sIm  had -rigorously  defined 
and  imposed  the  doctrine  of  transubstantiation :  the  lives  of 


**  Basil,  a  monk,  and  the  author  of  the  Bogomiles,  a  sect  of  Gno^r 

,  tics,  who  Boon  vanished,  (Anna  Comnena,  Alexiad,  L  xv.  p.  486—494 

Hosheim,  Hist  Ecclesiastica,  XX  426.)  ' 

**  Matt  Paris,  Hist.  Major,  p.  267.  This  passage  of  our  English 
historian  is  alleged  by  Ducange  in  an  excellent  note  on  YiUeliardomii 
(No.  208,)  who  found  the  Paulicians  at  Pfailippopolis  the  firieuda  of 
ibe  Bulgnrians. 

'*  See  Marsigli,  Stato  Militare  dell'  Imperio  Ottomano^  p.  24. 
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the  Latin  clergy  were  more  eorrapt,  and  the  Eastern  bishc^ 
might  pass  for  the  .ftueoeMors  of  the  apostles,  if  thef  were 
compared  with  the  lordly  prelates,  who  wielded  by  turns 
the  crosier,  the  sceptre,  and  the  swoid.  Three  different  roads 
might  introduce  the.  Pauliciaoa  into  the  heart  of  Europe. 
After  Uie  conversion  of. Hungary,  the  pilgrims  who  visited 
Jerusalem  might  safely;  Ibllow  the  course  of  the  Danube: 
in  their  journey  and  return  they  passed  through  Philippopo- 
lis;  and  l^e  seclaries,  disguising  thehr  name  and  heresy, 
might  accompany  the  French  or  Qerman  caravans  to  their 
respective  countries.  The  trade  and  docninioa  of  Venice 
pervaded  the  coast  of  the  Adriatic^  and  the  hospitable  re- 
public opened  her  b>:)spm  to  fore^nera  of  every  climate  and 
religion.  .  Uncler  the  Byzantine  standard,  the  JPaulicians  were 
often,  transported -to  .the  Gve^k .  provinces  of  Italy  and  Sicily: 
in  peace  And  war,  th^  freely  eonvemed  with  strangers  and 
natives,  and  their  opinions  were  silently  propagnted  in  Rome, 
Milan,  and  the  kingdoms  beyond  .the  Alps.**  It  was  soon 
discovered,  that  many  thousand  Catholics  of  every  rank,  and 
of  either,  sex,  had.  embraced  the  .Maniehsean  heresy ;  and  the 
flames  which  consumed  twelve  canons  of  Orleans  was  the 
first  act  and  signal  of-  perseoiition.  •  The  .Bu^arians,**  a 
name. so  innocent  in, its, oc^in, so  odious  in  its  application, 
spread. their  branches  over  uie  face  of  Europe;  United  in 
common  hatied. of  idolatry  and: Borne,  they  were  connected 
by  a  form  of  episcopal  and  presbyierian  government*  their 


••  The  introduction  of  the  Paulicians  into  Italy  and  France  is  amply 
diaeossed  by  Mnratxifi  (Anticfuitni  Italia  Medii  Mvi^  torn.  t.  dissert  Ix. 
^.  81—162)  and  Mosheim,  (p.  879—882,  419—422.)  Yet  both  have 
overlooked  a  curious  passage  of  William  the  Apulian,  who  clearly 
describes  them  in  a  battle  between  the,  Greeks  and  Normans,  A,D, 
1040,  (in  Muratori,  Script  Rerum  ItaL  torn.  y.  p.  266 :) 

.  Cam  GrsBcift  aderant  quidam,  quos  pesslmns  error 
Feeerai  ameQiM,.et  ab  ipao.nooien  .habebant. 

But  he  is  so  ignorant  of  their  doctrine  as  to  make  them  a  kind  of  Sa- 
beUians  or  Pfttripassians.  -         >  - 

••  Bvlgarif  B<mlare9^  Bcmgres^  a  national  appellation,  htfs  been  ap 
f)lied  by  the  French  as  a  term  of  reproach  to  usurers  and  unnatural 
sinners.  The  Paterini,  or  Paielinij  bias  been  made  to  signify  a  smooth 
and  flattering  hypocrite,  such  as  VAvoeat  Patelin  of  that  original  and 
pleasant  force,  (Dueange,  Gloss.  Latinit^t  Medii  et  Infimi  M\i)  Tbt 
ManicUeons  were  likewise  named  Cathari*  or  the  pure,  by  cffrruptioi^ 
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varlout  Mcta  were  diacrimiiiated  by  some  &inter  or  daricer 
ihade9  ^  theology;  but  they  geoerally  agreed  in  the  two 
priiieipleB,  the  oontempt  of  Ihe  Old  Testament  and  the  denial 
of  the  body  of  Chriat,  either  on  the  cross  or  in  the  encharist 
A  ooofesBioQ  of  simple  worship  and  blameless  manners  is 
extorted  from  their  enemies ;  and  so  hig4i  was  their  standard 
of  perfection,  that  the  increasing  congregations  were  divided 
into  two  claiaBes  of  disciples,  of  those  who.  practised,  and  of 
those  who  aspired.  It  was  in  the  country  of  the  Albigeois,** 
in  the  southern  proyinoes  of  France^  that  the  Patilicians  were 
most  deeply  implanted ;  and  the  same  vicissitudes  of  martyi^ 
dom  and  revenge  which  had  been  displayed  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  Uie  Euphrates,  were  repeated  in  the  thirteenth  centu- 
ry on  the  banks  of  the  Rhone.  The  laws  of  the  Eastern 
emperors  were  revived  by  Frederic  the  Second.  The  in- 
surgents of  Tephrice  were  represented  by  the  barons  and 
cities  of  Languedoc:  Pope  Innocent  III.  surpassed  the  san- 
guinary &me  of  Theodora.  It  was  in  cruelty  alone  that  her 
soldieiB  could  equal  the  heroes  of  the  Crusades^  and  the  cru- 
elty of  her  priests  was  far  excelled  by  the  founders  of  the 
Inquisition;'^  an  office  more  adapted  to  confirm,  than  to 
refute,  the  belief  of  an  evil  principle.  The  visible  assemblies 
of  the  Paulidans^  or  Albigeois,  were  extirpated  by  fife  and 
Aword;  and  the  bleeding  remnant  escaped  by  fiight,  conceal- 
ment, or  Catholic  conformity.  But  the  invincible  spirit 
which  they  had  kindled  still  lived  and  breathed  in  the  West- 
ern world.  In  the  btate,  in  the  church,  and  even  in  the 
cloister,  a  latent  suousssion  was  preserved  of  the  disciples  of 
St  Paul;  who  protested  against*  the . tyranny  of  Rome,. em • 
braced  the  Bible  as  the  rule  of  faith,  and  purified  their  creed 


**  Of  Uie  laws,  crusade,  and  persecutioQ  against  the  Albigeoia^  a  just^ 
though  general,  idea  is  expressed  by  Mosheim,  (p.  477— 481.)  The 
detail  may  be  found  in  theeocksiasUcal  hifltorian%andeot  and  modem. 
Catholics  and  Protestants;  and  amongst  these  Fleury  is  the  most 
impartial  and  moderate. 

"  The' Acts  (Liber  Sententiarum)  of  the  Inquisition  of  Tholouse 
(A  D.  1S07— 1823]  have  been  publi^ied  by  Limborch,  (Amstelodami, 
1692,)' with  a  previous  Historj^  of  the  Inquisition  in  general  Tbe^ 
deserved  a  more  learned  and  critical  editor.  As  ^e  must  not  calumni- 
ate even  Satan,  or  the  Holy  Office,  I  will  observe,  that  of  a  list  of 
eriminals  which  fills  nineteen  folio  pages,  only  fifteen  ynea  am  I  fom 
womec  were  delivered  to  the  secular  arm. 
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lroia«ll  Uie  virions  of  the  GdobIm  theology.*  The  Btrogglei 
of  WickM  in  England,  of  Hues  in  Bohemia,  were  piemtara 
and  inefi^tua};  but  the  names  of  Znii^liiis,  Lalher,  and 
Calvin,  are  pronoaneed  with  gratitade  as  the  deliTeren  of 
nations. 

A  philosopher,  who  calcnlatcii  iha  degree  of  their  merit 
and  the  value  of  their  rofonnation,  will  pmdentlj  ask  from 
what  attides  of  fidA,  ahave  or  agamst  our  reason,  th^  hare 
^franehised  the .  Christians ;  for  siush  enfranchkeraent  is 
doubtless  a  benefit  so  &r  as  it  may  be  eompatible  with  troth 
and  petj.  After  a  fiur  discossion,.  we  shall  mther  be  avr* 
prised  bj  the.  timidity,  tiban  scandalized  by  the  freedom,  of 
our  first,  leformers.'*  With  the  Jews,  they  adopted  the 
belief  and  defence  of  all  the  Hebrew  Scriptnres,  with  all 
their  prodigieS)  from  the  garden  of  Bden  to  the  virions  of 
the  prophet  Dafiiel ;  and  they  were  bound,  like  the  Catholies^ 
to  JBsti^  ag^ainstthe  Jews  the  abdition  of  a  divine  law.  In 
the  gre^  mysteri^  of  the  Trinity  and  Xneamation  the  reform- 
ers were  severely  orthodox;  (hey  freely  adopted  the  theolc^ 
of  the  four,  or.  the  six  fi»t  eounols ;  and  with  the  AUuinasian 
creed,  they  pronounced  the  eternal  damnation  of  all  who  did 
not  belieyB  the  Catholie  foith.  Transubatantiation,  the  invisi- 
ble diiMige  <^  the  bread  and  wine  into  the  body  and  blood  of 
Christ)  is  a  tenet  that  may  defy  the  power  of  argument  and 
pleasantry ;  but  instead  of  consulting  the  evidence  of  their 
senses,  of  their  sight,  their  feeling,  wd  their  taste,  the  first 
Protestants  were  entai^led  ia  their  own  scruples,  and  awed 
by  the  words  of  Jesus  in  the  institution  of  the  saoroment 
Luther  maintained  a  corporeal^  and  Calvin  a  real^  presence 


**  The  ojpiiiioDs  and  proceedings  "of  the  reformers  are  ezpoeed  in  the 
second  part  of  the  general  history  of  Mosheim;  but  the  bahmce,  w^ich 
he  has  held  with  feo  clear  an  eye,  and  so  steady  a  hand,  begins  to 
incline  in  fEivor  of  his  Lutheran  brethren. 


"^  The  populariiy  of  **  Milner's  History  of  the  Cfaon^"  with  some  roadersi 
may  make  tt  proper  to  observe,  that  bis  attemjyt  to  exculpate  the  PaoUcians 
from  the  charge  of  Gnosticism  or  Manicheism  is  in  direct  defiance,  if  not  in 
ignorance,  of  all  the  original  anthorities.  Gibbon  himself,  it  appears,  was 
not  acquainted  with  the  work  of  Pbotios,  "■  Contra  Manicfaeos  Bepallulantes,* 
the  first  book  of  which  was  edited  by  Montfiia9on,  Bibliotheca  Coislinianai 
ftn  !L  p.  3i9»  375,  thewlwlia  by  Woi^  in  Ids  Aneodota  'Gmca.  '  Uiambarff 
1782.  Compare  a  very  sennble  tract  Letter  to  Bev.  a  R.  Mailland.  by  J 
0.  Powling,  M.  A.    London.  1835.^M. 
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of  (%riBt  in  the  eucharist;  and  the  opinion  of  ZaingliuB,  thai 
it  18  no  more  than  a  spiritual  commimion,  a  simple  memorial, 
has  slo^  prevailed  in  the  reformed  chnrches."  But  the  loss 
of  one  mysterj  was  amplj  compensated  hj  the  stupendous 
doctrines  of  original  sin,  redemption,  £uth,  grace,  and  predest^ 
nation,  which  have  been  strained  from  the  epistles  of  St  Paul. 
These  subtile  questions  had  most  assuredly  been  pnopared  bj 
'die  fathers  and  sdioolmen;  but  the  final  improvement  and 
v>pular  use  may  be  attributed  to  the  fivBC  reftMrmersy  who  en* 
i^roed  thetn  as  the  absolute  and  essential  terms  of  salvation, 
nitherto'the  weight  of  supernatural  belief  inclines  against  the 
Protestants;  and  many  a  sober  Christian  would  rather  admit 
that  a  wafer  is  Gdd,  than  that  Obd  is  a  cruel  and  capricious 
lyrant.  •,«:.-.     .   ■    .    .  . 

Yet  the  services  of  Luther  and  his  rivals  are  solid  and-  im- 
portant ;  and  the  phildtopfaeir  must  own  his  obligations  to  thes^ 
fearless  enthusiasls.*^'  I.  By  their  faanfds  the  lofty  fiibric  of 
superstition,  from  the  abuse  of  indulgences  to  the  intercesson 
of  the  Virgin,  has  been  levelled  with  the  ground.  -  Myriads 
of  both  sexes  of  the  monastic  profession  were  restored  to  the 
liberty  and  labors  of  social  life.  A  hierarchy  of  saints  and 
angels,  of  miperfect  and  Subordinate  deities,  were  stripped  of 
their  temporal  power,  and  reduced  to  the  enjoyment  of  celes- 
tial happiness ;  their  images  and  relics  were  banished  fronr. 
the  church;  snd'  the  credulity  of  the  people' was-  no  longet 
nourished  with  the  daily  repetidon  of  mirades  and  visions. 
The  imitation  of  Paganism  was  supplied  by  a  pure  and  spirit- 
udl  worship  of  prayer  and  tlianksgiving,  the  most  wotthy  of 
man,  the  least  unworthy  of  the  Deity.  •  It  only  remains*^  to  ob> 
serve,  whether  such  sublime  simplicity  be  consistent  with 
popular  devotion ;  whether  the  vulgar,  in  the  absence  of  all 
visible  object*,  will  not  be  inflamed  by  enthusiasm,  or  insen- 
sibly subside  in  languor  and  indifference.  ,11.  The  chain  j{ 


"  Under  Edward  Y L  our  reformation  was  more  bold  and  perfect , 
but  in  the  fuodatbental  articles  of  the  church  of  BngUmd,  a  strong 
and  expUdt  declaration  against  the  real  presence  was  obliterated  in 
'theotiginal  copy,  to  please  the  people  or  the  Lutherans,  or  Qucea 
Elizabeth,  (Burnet's  History  of!  the  Reformation,  vol  it  p  S2,  128 
•02.) 

M  «  Had  it  not  bees,  for  such  men  as  Luther  and  mvs^"  said  thi 
luMtio  WhisftoB  to  Halley  the  philosopher,  "  yova  would  now  be  kmoel- 
ing  b«fore  an  image  of  8t  WinifreiL" 
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ftnthoritj  was  broken,  which  rMtruns  tbe  bigot  from  thinkiiig 
an  he  pleases,  and  the  slave  from  speaking  as  he  thinks :-  the 
popes,  idlers,  and  councils,  were  no  longer  the  supreme  and 
infolfible  judges  of  the  world ;  and  each  Christian  was  taught 
to  acknowledge  no  law  but  the  Scriptures,  no  interpreter  but 
Ills  own  conscience.  This-  freedom,  however,  was  the  conse* 
quence,  rather  than  the  design,  of  the  Reformation,  TIm 
patriot  reformers  were  ambitious  of  succeeding  the  tyrants 
whom  they  had  dethroned.  They  imposed  with  equal  rigor 
tlieir  creeds  and  confessions ;  ■  they  asserted  the  right  of  the 
magistrate  to  punish  heretics  with  death.  The  pious  or  per- 
sonal animosity  of  Calvin  proscribed  in  Servetus"  the  guilt 
of  his  own  rebellion  ;'f  and  the:  flames  of  Smithfield,  in  which 
he  was  afterwards  consumed,  had  been  kindled  for  the  Ana* 
baptists  by  the  iseal  of  Cranmer."  The  nature  of  the  tiger 
was  the  same,  but  he  was  gradually  deprived  of  his  teeth  and 
fiings.  A  spiritual  and  temporal  kingdom  was  possessed  by 
the  Roman  pontiff;  the  Protestant  doctors  were  subjects  of 


'*  The  article  of  Servet  in  the  Dictionnaire  Critiqne  of  Ohauffejne  is 
the  best  account  whidi  I  hate  seen  of  this  shameful  transaction.  See 
likewise  the  A.hb6  d' Artigny,  Kouveaux  M^moiret  d'Histoire,  ^,  torn. 
U.  p.  65 — 1S4. 

*'  I  am  more  deeply  scandalized  at  the  single  execution  of  Ser- 
vetus,  than  at  the  hecatombs  which  have  blazed  in  the  Auto  de  F^s 
of  Spain  niid  Portugal  1.  The  zeal  of  Calvin  seems  to  have  been 
envenomed  by  personal  malice,  and  perhaps  envy.  He  accused  his 
adversary  before  their  oommoa  enenues,  the  judges  of  yienna«  and 
betrayed,  for  his  destnioiioo,  the  saored  trust  of  a  private  correspond* 
ence.  2.  The  deed  of  cruelty  was  not  varnished  oy  the  pretence  of 
danger  to  the  church  or  state.  In  his  passage  through  Qeneva,  Ser- 
vetus  was  a  harmless  stranger,  who  neither  jN-eached,  nor  printed,  nor 
made  proselytes.  8.  A  Catholic  inquisition  yields  the  same  obedience 
which  he  reqmrea,  but  Calvin  violated  the  golden  rule  of  doing  aa.he 
would  be  done  by ;  a  rule  which  I  read  in  a  moral  treatise  of  Isocrates 
(in  Nicocle,  tom.  I  p.  98,  edit  Battle)  four  hundred  years  before  the 

publication  of  the  GoepeL*  "A  navxovrti  ^*  Irip^w  dpyl^toBtt  raira  rots 
iXk9i(  ftli  nnuXn.      .    .       ■ 

*^  See  Burnet,  vol.  il  p.  84 — S6.  The  senso  and  humanity  of  the 
foung  king  wer3  oppressed  by  the  authority  of  the  primate. 


*  Gibbon  has  not  socaratelv  rendered  the  sense  of  this  passage,  which 
does  not  contain  the  maxim  of  charity  Do  unto  others  as  you  would  the$ 
tkmdd  do'unto  you,  bat  simply  the  maxim  of  justioe,  Do  not  to  *  '*  ' 
wfaidi  woald  offend  yon  if  tfa^  should  do  it  to  yo«d*-*G> 
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jm  humble  rank,  without  revenue  or  judisdiction.  His  d^re^ 
tret  3  eoDseerated  by  the  antiquity  of  the  Catholic  chur<^U; 
ikeir  aigumentB  and  disputes  were  submitted  to  the  people; 
and  their  appeal  to  private  judgment  was  accepted  beyond 
their  wishes,  by  curiosity  and  enthusiasm..  Since  the  days  of 
Luther  and  Calvin,  a  secret  reformation  has  been  ^ilently 
working  in  the  bosom  of  the. reformed  churches ;  many  weeds 
of  prejudice  were  eradicated ;  and  the  disciples  of  Erasmus** 
dif^d  a  spirit  of  freedom  and  moderation.  The  liberty  of 
conscience  has  been  claimed  as  a  common  benefit,  an  inalien- 
able right:**  the  free  governments  <^  Holland^*  and  £ng« 
land  ^  introduced  the  practice  of  toleration ;  and  the  narrow 
allowance  of  the  laws  has  been  enlarged  by  the  prudence  and 
humanity  of  the  times.  In  the  exercise,  the  mind  has  under* 
stood  the  limits  of  its  powers,  and  the  words  and  shadows  that 
might  amuse  the  child  can  no  longer  satisfy  his  manly  reason. 
The  volumcis  of  controversy  are  overspread  with  cobwebs: 
the  doctrine  of  a  Protestant  church  is  far  removed  from  the 
knowledge  or  belief  of  its  private  members ;  and  the  forms 
of  orthodoxy,  the  articles  of  faith,  are  subscribed  with  a  sigh, 
or  a  smile,  by  the  modern  clergy.  Yet  the  friends  of  Chris- 
tianity are  alarmed  at  the  boundless  impulse  of  inquiry  and 
scepticism.  The  predictions  of  the  Catholics  are  accom- 
plished :  the  web  of  mystery  is  unravelled  by  the  Arminians, 
Arians,  and  Socinians,  whose  number  must  not  be  computed 


**  Erasmus  may  be  considered  as  the  father  of  rational  theology. 
After  a  slumber  of  a  hundred  years,  it  was  revived  by  the  Arminiam 
of  Holland,  Grotius,  Limborch,  and  Le  Olerc ;  in  England  by  Chil- 
liogworth,  the  latitudinarians  of  Cambridge,  (Burnet^  Hist  of  Own 
Times,  voL  i.  p.  261 — 268,  octavo  edition.)  Tillotson,  Clarke,  Uoad* 
ley,  Ac. 

••  I  am  sorry  to  observe,  that  the  three  writers  of  the  last  age,  by 
whom  the  rights  of  toleration  haye  been  so  nobly  defended,  Bayle^ 
Leibnitz,  and  Locke,  are  all  laymen  and  philosophers. 

*^  See  the  ezceUent  chapter  of  Sir  William  Temple  on  the  Religiob 
of  the  United  Prqyinces.  I  am  not  satisfied  with  Grotios,  (de  Rebus 
BelgidSf  Annal.  L  I  p.  IS,  14,  edit  in  12mo.,)  who  approves  the  Im- 
perial laws  of  persecution,  and  only  condemns  the  bloody  tribunal  of 
the  inquisition. 

*^  Sir  William  Blackstone  (Commentaries,  yoL  iv.  p.  53,  64)  explains 
the  law  of  England  as  it  was  fixed  at  the  Reyolution.  The  exceptions 
of  Papists,  and  of  those  who  deny  the  Trinity,  would  istill  leaye  a  toler- 
able, scope  for  persecution  if  the  national  spirit  were  not  more  effoctiMl 
tkan  a  hundred  statuteSi 
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from  their  separate  congregations ;  and  the  pilhm  of  Revela* 
tion  are  shaken  by  those  men  who  preserve  the  name  without 
the  substance  of  religion,  who  indulge  the  license  without  the 
temper  of  philosophy.**  * 


**  I  shall  recommend  to  public  animiulyerBioa  two  passages  in  Dr. 
Priestley,  which  betray  the  ultimate  tendency  of  lus  opiiiioa&  Al 
the  first  of  these  (Hist  of  the  Oormptioiis  of  Ohnstiamty,  toI.  l  p. 
S7fr,  276)  the  priest^  al  the  second  (vol  ii  p.  4»4)  the  magistrate,  nay 
tranU0l  

*  There  is  something  Indicroas,  if  it  were  not  oflbnsive,  in  Gib^Min  holding 
vp  to  ''paUio  ammadyeisioa"  the  opinions  of  snj  beUeverin  Christianity, 
however  imperfiBct  his  creed.  .  The  obsenratioiis  woich  the  whole  of  this 
passage  on  the  effects  of  the  refbrmatioo*  in  which  mnch  trath  and  jastice  is 
mingled  with  mtteh  pNsJndlee,  woold  suggest,  ooald  not  possibly  be  eom- 
fmsseii  into  a  note  i  and  would  indeed  eBuSiaoe  the  whole  religions  and  ii^ 
nligioas  iustory  of  the  time  which  has  elapsed  since  Gibbon  wrote.— ]f. 
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CHAPTER    LV. 

THK     BULGARIANS. — ORIGIN,     MIGRATIONS,     AND     SETTLSMSlir 

or  THE   HUNGARIANS. THEIR   INROADS   IN    THE,  EAST   ANP 

WEST.  -*-  THE    MONARCHY    OF    RUSSIA. aEOORAFHT  ;  ANl 

TRADE. WARS     OF    THE    RUSSIANS  .  AGAINST     THE    GBBBI' 

EMPIRE. — CONVERSION   OF  THE   BARBARIANS. 

Under  the  reign  of  Constantine  the  grandson  of  Heraclitis^ 
the  ancient  barrier  of  the  Danube,  so  often  violated  and  so 
often  restored,  was  irretrievably  swept  away  by  a  new  deluge 
of  Barbarians.  Their  progress  was  favored  by  the  caliphs, 
their  unknown  and  accidental  auxiliaries :  the  Roman  legions 
were  occupied  in  Asia ;  and  after  the  loss  of  Syria,  E^pt, 
and  Africa,  the  Caesars  were  twice  reduced  to  the  danger  and 
disgrace  of  defending  their  capital  against  the  Saracens.  I^ 
in  the  account  of  this  interesting  people,  I  have  deviated  from 
the  strict  and  original  hne  of  my  undertaking,  the  merit  of 
the  subject  will  hide  my  transgressiony  or  solicit  my  excuse. 
In  the  East,  in  the  West,  in  war,  in  religion,  in  science,  in 
their  prosperity,  and  in  their  decay,  the  Arabians  press  them- 
selves on  our  curiosity :  the  first  overthrow  of  the  church  and 
empire  of  the  Greeks  may  be  imputed  to  their  arms ;  and  the 
disciples  of  Mahomet  still  hold  the  civil  and  religious  sceptre 
of  the  Oriental  world.  But  the  same  labor  would  be  unwor- 
thily bestowed  on  the  swarms  of  savages,  who,  between  the 
seventh  and  the  twelfth  century,  descended  from  the  plains 
of  Scythia,  in  transient  inroad  or  perpetual  emigration.* 
Their  names  are  uncouth,  their  origins  doubtful,  their  actions 
obscure,  their  superstition  was  blind,  their  valor  brutal,  and 
the  uniformity  of  their  public  and  private  lives  was  neither 
soflened  by  innocence  nor  refined  by  policy.      The  majesty 

^  All  the  passages  of  the  Byzantine  history  which  relate  to  the 
Barbarians  are  compiled,  methodized,  and  transcribed,  in  a  Latin 
version,  by  the  laborious  John  Gotthelf  Stritter.  in  his  "  Memorial 
Populorum,  ad  Danubitim,  Pontum  Euxinum,  Paludem  Msootidem, 
Caucanim,  Mare  Caspium,  et  inde  Magis  ad  Septemtriones  incolen- 
timn/'  Petropiili,  1771 — 1779 ;  in  four  tomes,  or  she  volumes,  in  4ta 
Bat  the  fashion  has  not  enhanced  the  price  of  these  raw  materUik. 
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^  idle  Bjzantioe  throne  repelled  and  snrviyed  their  disorderly 
litaekB;  the  greater  part  of  these  Barharians  has  disappeared 
without  leaving  any  memorial  of  their  existence,  and  the  des- 
oicable  remnant  oontinnes,  and  may  long  continue,  to  groan 
trader  the  doniinion  of  a  foreign  tyrant  •  From  the  antiquities 
of,  I.  Bvlfforiana,  II.  Hungarians:,  and,  III.  jRiMSuxn^,  I  shall 
oontent  myself  with  selecting  such  facts  as  yet  deserve  to  be 
remembered.  The  conquests  of  the,  IV.  Normans,  and  the 
monarchy  of  the,  V.  Turks,  will  naturally  terminate  in  the 
memorable  Crosfldes  to  the  Holy  Land,  and  the  double  fall  of 
the  city  and  empire  of  Constantine. 

T.  In  his  march  to  Italy,  Theodoric*  the  Ostrogotli  had 
trampled  on  the  arms  of  the  Bulgarians.  After  this  defeat, 
the  name  and  the  nation  are  lost  during  a  century  and  a  half; 
and  it  may  be  suspected  that  the  same  or  a  similar  appellar 
tion  was  revived  by  strange  colonies  from  the  Borysthenes, 
the  Tanais,  or  the  Volga.  A  king  of  the  ancient  Bulgaria, 
bequeathed  to  his  6ve  sons  a  last  lesson  of  moderation  and 
concord.  It  was  received  as  youth  has  ever  received  the 
counsels  of  age  and  experience :  the  five  princes  buried  their 
father;  divided  his  subjects  and  cattle;  forgot  his  advice; 
separated  from  each  other;  and  wandered  in  quest  of  fortune 
till  we  find  the  most  adventurous  in  the,  heart  of  Italy,  upder 
the  protection  of.  the  exarch  of  Ravenna.^  But  the  stream 
of  emigration  was  directed  or  impelled  towards  the  capital. 
The  nrodem  Bulgaria,  along  the  southern  banks  of  the  Dan- 
ube, was  stamped  with  tbe  name  and  image  wbich.it  has 
retained  to  the  present  hour :  the  new  conquerors  successively 
acquired,  by  war  or  treaty,  the  Roman  provinces  of  Dardania, 
Thessaly,  and  the  two  Epirus ;  ^  the  ecclesiastical  supremacy 

•  Hist  vol  iv.  p.  11. 

■  •  Thebphanes,  p.  296—^90.  Anastasius,  p.  113.  Nioephoma,  0.  P. 
p.  22,  2S.  Theopiiaoes  pluoes  the  old  Bulgaria  on  the  oanks  of  the 
Atell  or  Volga ;  but  he  deprives  himself  of  all  geographical  credit 
by  dischareiiig  that  river  into  the  Euxine  Sea. 

*  Paul  Diaoon.  de  Gestis  Langobard.  1.  v.  c  29,  p.  881,  882.  The 
apparent  difference  between  the  Lombard  historian  aud  the  above- 
mentioned  Greeks,  is  easily  reconciled  by  Camillo  Pellegrino  (de  Du- 
catil  Beneventano,  dissert  vii.  in  the  Scrintores  Rerum  ItaL  torn.  v. 
EL  186,  167)  and  Beretti,  (Chorograph.  Italic  Medii  M\i,  p.  2*78.  iba 
ilib  Bulgarian  o<dony  was  planted  in  a  vacant  district  of  SamiiiuiDi, 
and  learned  the  Latin,  without  forgetting  their  native  langua^. 

'  *  These  provinces  of  the  Greek  idiom  and  empire  are  assigned  to 
Um  Bolgaiian  kingdom  in  the  dispute  of  ecclesiastical  jorwttctiMi 
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WM  translated  from  tii6  sattvfr  dtj  of  JwthiiaQ;  and^  in  lli«c 
piosperous  age,  the  obeeure  town  of  Lychnidns,  or  Adurida, 
was  nonoied  with  the  throne  of  a  king  and  a  patriarch.*  The 
unquestionable  evidenoe  of  language  attests  the  descent  of  the 
Bulgarians  from  the  original  stock  of  the  Sda^onian,  or  mora 
properlj  Slavonian,  race;'  and  the  kindred  bands  of  Servi- 
ans, Bosnians,  Baaoans,  Croatians,  Wakdiians,'  ise^  fokkvwed 
either  the  standard  or  the  example  of  the  leading  tribe.  From 
the  Euxine  to  the  Adriatic,  in  the  state  of  captives,  or  subjects, 
or  allies,  or  enemies,  of  the  Greek  empire,  they  ovei^iead 
the  land;  and  the  national  appellation  of  the  alavxs*  has 
been  degraded  by  chance  or  malice  from  the  ngnification 
of  glory  to  that  of  servitude.'*    Among  these  colonies,  the 

between  the  patriaNhs  of  Borne  and  Oonstantinople^  (BsroohiB,  AmiaL 
Ecdes.  A.  D.  869,  No.  '70.) 

'  The  situatioa  and  royalty  of  Ljchnidua,  or  Achrida,  are  .dearly 
expressed  in  Oedrenus,  (p.  718.)  Ttie  removai  of  an  archbishop  or 
patriardi  from  Jostinianea  prima  to  Lychnidos,  and  at  lettgth  to  Ter- 
noYO,  has  prodaieed  some  perplexity  in  the  ideAs  or  language  of  the 
Greeks^  (Nieephoma  Oregorae,  L  ii.  c.  2,  p  14^  16.  Thomassb,  Dis- 
cipline de  r%lise,  torn. ll  I  ^  19,  23 ;)  and  a  Frenchman  (D'Anville) 
is  more  accurately  skilled  in .  the  geograph}^  of  their  own  country, 
(Hist  de  TAcad^mie  des  Inscriptions,  tonu  xxzi.) 

^  Ohaleocondyles,  a  competent  judge,  affims  the  identity  of  the 
Ungnage  of  the  Dalooatians^  Botoians,  Servians,  JBvlfforitmg,  Poles, 
(de  Bebus  Turciois^  I*  x,  p.  288^  and  elaewhere  <tf  the  Bohemiaos^ 
(L  il  p.  88.)  The  same  author  has  marked  the  aepanite  idiom  of  the 
Hungarians.*  , 

*  See  the  work  of  John  Christopher  de  Jordan,  de  Or^ioibus 
Sclavids,  Vindobons,  1V46,  in  fom*  nirts,  or  two  volumes  in  folia 
His  oollections  and  researches  are  nsenil  to  elnddate  the  aatiqiiilMa  of 
Bohemia  and  the  adjacent  countries ;  but  hia  plan  ia*  narrow,  his  aiyle 
barbarous,  his  criticism  shallow,  and  the  Auhc  counsellor  is  not  free 
from  the  prejudices  of  a  Bohemian.f 

*  Jordan  subscribes  to  the  well-known  and  probable  deTiTation  froir 
8^00,  laug,  gloria,  a  word  of  familiar  use  io  the  different  dialects  ana 
parts  of  roeeoh,  and  which  forms  the  termination  of  the  most  iUustrious 
names,  ^de  Originibus  Sclavicis,  pars  i  p.  40»  pars  iv,  p.  101, 102 ) 

^*  This  conversion  of  anatiooai  into  an  app 


Uve  name  spears  to 
have  arisen  in  the  viiith  cebtury,  in  the  Oriental  France,  Tf here  the 
prinees  and  bishops  were  rich  in  Sdavonian  ei^tives,  not  of  the  Bo- 
hemian, (exclaims  Jordan,)  but  of  Sorabian  race*    From  ttienoe  the 


"  The  Slavonian  languages  are  no  doubt  Indo-Buropoan,  though  aa 
eriginal  branch  of  that  great  family,  comprehending  the  various  dialects 
named  by  GKbbon  and  others.    Bbafiurik,  t.  33.— M.  1843. 

t  We  have  at  length  a  profound  and  aatiofiEUStofy  woik  on  the  Qkir9^m 
ISpasL  flhafarik.  Slawiscbe  Aherthumer.  B.  S,  Mp*^  1843.^^.  184S.     ,  ^ 
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CSifobatiaos,^*  or  Oroats^who  now.  attend  the  motions  of  am 
Austrian  army,  are  the  desoendaats  of  a  mighty  people,  tJie 
conquefois  and  sovereigns  of  Dalmatia.  The  maritime  cities, 
and  of  these  the  in&nt  republic  of  Bagnsa,  implored  the  aid 
and  instructbns  of  the  Byzantine  court :  they  were  advised 
by  the  magnanimous  Basil  to  reserve  a  small  acknowledge 
ment  of  th^  fidelity  to  the  Boman  empire,  and  to  appease, 
by  an  annual  tribute^  the  wrath  of  these  irresistible  Barbari- 
ans. The  kingdom  of  Crotia  was  shared  by  eleven  Zoupans, 
or  feudatory  lords ;  and  their  united  fiwoes '  were  numbered 
at  sixty  thousand  horse  and. one  hundred  thousand  foot  A 
long  sea-^eoast,  indented  with  capacious  harbors,  covered  with 
a  string  of  islands,  and  almost  in  sight  of  the  Italian  shores, 
disposed  both  the  nativies  and  strangers  to  the  practice  of 
navigation.  The  boats  or  brigantiBes  of  the  Croats  were 
constructed  after  the  fashion  of  the  old  LiburaiaDs :  one  hun* 
dred  and  eighty  vessels  may  excite  the  idea  of  a  respectable 
navy;  but  our  seamen  will  smile  at  the  allowance  of  ten,  or 
twenty,  or  foriy,  men  for  each  of  these  ships  of  war.  They 
were  gradually  couverted  to  the  more  honorable  service,  of 
commerce ;  yet  the  Sclavonian  pirates  were  still  frequent  and 
dangerous ;  and  it  was  not  before  the  dose  of  the  tenth  cen- 
tury that  the  freedom  uid  sover^gnty  of  the  Gulf  were  effec- 
tually vindicated  by  the  Venetian  republic.''  The  ancestors 
of  these  Dalmatian  kings  were  equally  removed  from  the  use 
and^  abuse  of  navigation  :  theydwdt  in  the  White  Croatia,  in 
the  inland  r^ions  of  Silesia  and'  Litstle  Pdand,  thirty  days' 
journey,  according  to  the  Greek  computation,  from  the  sea  of 
darkness. 

The  gloiy  of  the  Bulgarians**  was  confined  to  a  narrow 

word  was  extended  to  general -use,  to  the  modern  Isngtiages,  and 
even  to:  the  style  ^of  the  last  Bysantines^i  (see  the  Greek. awl  Latin 
Glossaries  of  .JPuca^e.)  The  confipsion.  of  .the  Lif0Xotf  or  Serriso^ 
with  the  Latin  Servif.  wfi&  still  more  Jortunate  and  £umliar,  (Constant 
Porphyr.  de  Administrando,  Imperio,  ci  82,  p.  99.) 

^^  The  emperor  Oonstanltne  Porphvrogemtus,  most  accurate  for  his 
own  times,  ipost  .fabulous:  for  preoeoing  ages,  describes  the  Sdavo* 
nians  of  Dalmatia,  (C..29--8Q.) 

*'  See  the  anonymous  Chronicle  of  thsxith  century,  ascribed  to  John 
Sagominus,  (pu  94 — 1Q2,)  and  that  composed  in  the  xivfi  by  the  Doge, 
Andrew  Dandolo,  (Script  Rerum  ItaL.tom.  xil  p.  227 — 280 ,)  the  two 
oldest  monuments  of  the  history  of  Venice. 

*'  Hie  first  Idngdom  of  the  Bulgarians  may  be  found,  under  the 
proper  dates,  in  the  Annals  of  Cedrenus  and  Zonaras.    The  Bj[iiV)iiB|9 
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•oop^  both  of  time  and  place.  In  the  ninth  and  tenth  esth 
turiesy  thej  reigned  to  the  south  of  the  Danube ;  but  the  more 
powerful  nations  that  had  followed  their  emigration  repelled 
all  return  to  the  north  and  all  pn^ress  to  the  west  Yet  in 
the  obscure  catalogue  of  their  ezpk>itSy  they  might  boast  an 
honor  which  had  hitherto  been  appropriated  to  the  Goths; 
that  of  slaying  in  battle  one  of  the  successors  of  Augustus  and 
Constantine.  The  emperor  Nicephorus  had  lost  his  fami»  in 
the  Arabian,  he  lost  his  life  in  the  Sclavonian,  war.  In  .  his 
first  operations  he  advanced  with  boldness  and  success  into  ^ 
the  centre  of  Bulgaria,  and  burnt  the  royal  court,  which  was 
probably  no  more  than  an  edifice,  and  village  of  timber.  But 
while  he  searched  the  spk>il  and  refused  all  ofieis  of  treaty, 
jiis  enemies  collected  their  spirits  and  their  forces :  the  passes 
of  retreat  were  insuperably  barred;  and  the  trembling  Ni- 
eephorus  was  heard  to  exclaim,  "  Alas,  alas  I  unless  we  could 
assume  the  wings  of  birds,  we  cannot  hope  to  escape."  Two 
days  he  waited  his  fate  in  the  inactivity  of  despair;  but,  on 
ihe  morning  of  the  third,  the  Bulgarians  surprised  the  camp, 
and  the  Koman  prince,  with  the  great  oflScers  of  the  emjure, 
were  sUughtered  in  their  tents.  The  body  of  Yalens  had 
been  saved  from  insult;  but  the  head.of.  Nicephoms  was 
exposed  on  a  spear,  and  bis  skull,  enchased  with  gold,  was 
often  replenished  in  the .  feasts  of  victory .^  The  Greeks  be* 
wailed  the  dishonor  of  the  throne ;  but  they  acknowledged  the 
just  punishment  of  avarice  and  cruelty.  This  savage  cup  was 
deeply  tinctured  with  the  manners  of  the  Scythiaa  wilderness ; 
but  they  were  softened  before  the  end  of  .the  same  ceptury  by 
a  peaceful  intercourse  with  the  Greeks,  the  possession  of  a 
cultivated  region,  and  the  introduction  of  the  Christian  wor- 
ship. The  nobles  of  Bulgaria  were  educated  in  the  schools 
and. palace  of  Constantinople;  and  Simeon,*^  a  youth  of  the 
royal  line,  was  instructed  in  the  rhetoric  of  Demosthenes  and 
the  logic  of  Aristotle.  He  relinquished  the  profession  of  a 
monk  for  that  of  a  king  and  warrior ;  and  in  his  reign  of  more 

^materials  are  collected  by  Stritter,  (MemorilB  Populorum,  torn.  ii.  pan 
ii.  p.  441 — 647  ;)  and  the  series  of  their'  kings  is  disposed  and  settled 
by  Ducange,  (Fam.  Byzant  p.  306-^18.) 

"  Simeonem '  semi-Grsecum  esse  aiebant,  eo  quod  a  pueritift  By 
niatii  Demosthenis  rhetorlcam  et  Aristotelis.syllogismos  dtdicerat» 
(JUutprand,  L  iil  c  8.)  He  sa^  in  another,place«  Simeon,  fortis  bella 
fyt,  BnlgarisB  irseerat ;  Ohrifitianus,  sed  Ticiiiis  Ortecis  valde  inimicuik 
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tiban  tatty  j^bk,  Bulffaiia  assumed  a  rank  among  the  dvilieed 
powers  of  the  earth.  The  Greeks,  whom  he  repeatedly 
attacked,  derived  a  fiunt  consolation  from  indulging  them- 
selves  in  the  reproadies  of  perBdj  and  sacril^e.  They  pur- 
chftsed  the  aid  of  the  Pagan  Tnrks;  bnt  Simeon,  in  a  second 
battle,  redeemed  the  loss  of  the  first,  at  a  time  wh^n  it  was 
esteemed  a  victory  to  elude  the  arms  of  that  formidable  nation. 
The  Servians  were  overthrown,  made  captive  and  dispersed ; 
and  those  who  visited  the  country  before  their  restoration 
could  discover  no  more  than  My  vagrants,  without  women  or 
children,  who  extorted  a  precarious  subsistence  from  the 
chase.  On  classic  ground,  on  the  banks  of  the  Achel<^us,  the 
Greeks  were  defeated ;  their  horn  was  broken  by  the  strength 
of  the  Barixuic  Hercules.'*  He  formed  the  siege  of  Oon- 
stantim^e;  and,  in  a  personal  conference  with  the  emperor, 
Simeon  imposed  the  conditions  of  peace.  They  met  with 
the  most  jealous  precautions:  the  royal  galley  was  drawn 
dose  to  an  artificial  and  well-fortified  pktform;  and  the 
majesty  of  the  purple  was  emulated  by  the  pomp  of  the  Bul- 
garian. '^  Are  you  a  Christian  f  said  the  humble  Romanus : 
**it  is  your  duty  to  abstain  from  the  blood  of  your  fellow- 
Christians.  .  Has  the  thirst  of  riches  seduced  you  from  the  bless- 
incB  of  peace  f  SSieatbe  your  sword,  open  your  hand,  and  I 
will  satiate  the  utmost  measure  of  your  desires.**  The  recon- 
ciliation was  sealed  by  a  domestic  alliance;  the  freed6m  of 
trade  was  granted  or  restored ;  the  first  honors  of  the  court 
were  secured  to  the  friends  of  Bulgaria,  above  the  ambas- 
sadors of  enemieB  or. strangers;"  and  her  princes  were  dig- 
nified wiUi  the  high  and  in^dious  title  o^BasileM,  or  emperor. 
But  tills  friendship  was  soon  disturbed :  after  the  death  of 
Simeon,  the  nations  were  again  in  arms ;  his  feeble  succes* 


'*  -**—  Rigidum  fera  deztera  coma 

Jhuu  teDet,  inirogii,  tmnolque  a  fiaate  reveUit 

Ovid  (Meiamorpii.  iz.  1^^100)  has  boldly  painted  the  combat  of.  tbo 
river jrod  and  4lie  hero;  the  native  and  the  stranger. 

'*  The  ambassador  of  Otho  was  provoked  by  the  Greek  excases, 
cum  Ghristophori  filiam  Petrus  Balgarorum  Fosi/MK  eonjngem  daoeret, 
SymphonOy  id  est  consonantia,  scripto  juramento  firmata  sunt,  ut  om- 
nium gentium  ApoHolU,  id  est  nunciis  j)enes  nos  Bulgarorum  Apostoli 
br»ponantur,  honorentur,  diligantur,  (Liutprand  in  Legatione,  p.  482.) 
Bee  the  Ceremomalo  of  Constantine  Porphyrogenitus,  tom.  l  p.  82, 
torn.  ii.  p.  429,  4S0<  4U,  4S6«  44S,  444, 446,  447,  witli  the 
af  Reiske. 

VOL.   V. —  fl 
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tors  were  divided  and  extinguiahed ;  mid,  in  the  beginLing  of 
the  eleventh  century,  the  second  Basil,  who  was  bom  in  th^ 
purple,  deserved  the  appellation  of  conqueror  of  the  Bulga- 
rians. His  avarice  was  in  some  measure  grati6ed  by  a  treas- 
ure ci  four  hundred  thousand  pounds  sterling,  (tei2  thousand 
pounds*  weight  of  gold,)  which  he  found  iu  the  palace  of 
Lychnidus.  His  cruelty  inflicted  a  cool  and  exquisite  ven?^ 
geance  on  fifteen  thousand  captives  who  had  been  guilty  of 
3ie  defence  of  their  country.  They  were  deprived  of  sight; 
but  to  one  of  each  hundred  a  single  eye  was  left,  that  he 
might  conduct  his  blind  century  to  the  presence  of  their  king. 
Their  king  is  said  to  have  expired  of  grief  and  horror;  the 
nation  was  awed  by  this  terrible  example;  the  Bulgarians 
were  swept  away  from  their  settlements,  and  drctimscribed 
within  a  narrow  province;  the  surviving  chiefs  bequeathed 
to  their  children  the  advice  of  patience  and  the  duty  of  re- 
venge. 

U.  When  the  black  swarm  of  Hungarians  first  hung  over 
Europe,  above  nine  hundred  years  after  the  ChristiaQ  sera, 
they  were  mistaken  by  fear  and  superstition  for  the  Gog  and 
Magog  of  the  Scriptures,  the  signs  and  forerunners  of  the  end 
of  the  worid.^*  Since  the  introductaon  of  letters,  they  have 
explored  their  own  antiquities  with  a  strong  and  laudable  im- 
pulse of  patriotic  curiosity."  Their  rational  critidsm  can  no 
longer  be  amused  with  a  vain  pedigree  of  Attila  and  the  Huns; 
but  they  complain  that  their  primitive  records  have  perished 

*'■  A  bishop  of  Wuitzborgh  submitted  his  opinion  to  a  reverend  ab- 
bot ;  but  he  more  gravely  decided,  that  Gog  and  Magog  were  the  spir- 
itual persecutors  of  the  church;  siiice  Gog  signifies  the  root,  the  pride 
of  the  Heresiarchs,  and  Magog  what  comes  from  the  root,  the  propaga- 
tion of  their  sects.  Yet  these  men  once  commanded  the  respect  of 
mankind,  (Flcury,  Hist.  Eccles.  tom.  xl  p.  594,  ifec.) . 

*^  The  two  national  authors,  from  whom  I  have  derived  the  mos 
assistance,  are  George  Pray  (Dissertationes  and  Annies  veterum  Hun 
garorum,  ±c^  Yindobons,  1^75,  in  folio)  and  Stephen  Eatona,  (Hist 
Critica  Ducum  et  Regum  Hungarise  Stirpis  Arpadianas,  P«stuii,'l'778— 
1781,  5  vols,  in  octavo.)  The  first  embraces  a  large  and  often  conjecr 
tural  space ;  the  latter,  by  his  learning,  judgment,  and  perspicuity,  do- 
serves  the  name  of  a  critical  historian.* 


**  Compare  £ngel  Qoschichte  des  Uneriscben  Eeichs  and  seiner  Neben- 
lander,  Halle,  1797,  and  Mailatb,  Geschicbte  der  Masyaren,  Wien,  1828.  In 
an  appendix  to  the  latter  work  will  be  found  a  brief  abstract  of  the  specula- 
tioDS  (for  it  is  difficult  to  consider  them  more)  which  have  been  advanced  b^ 
the  iMumed,  on  the  origin  of  the  Magyar  and  Hungarian  naucr  Compuv 
•d.  vi  p.  35,  note.— M. 
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in  the  Tartar  war;  that  the  truth  or  fiction  of  their  mstk 
longs  is  long  since  forgotten ;  and  that  the  fragpaents  of  a 
rnde  chronide^*  must  he  painfully  reoondled  with  the  con- 
temporary though  foreign  mtelligence  of  the  imperial  geog- 
rapher.'* Moffiar  is  the  nationid  and'  oriental  denomination 
of  the  Hui^rians ;  bat,  among  the  tribes  of  Scy thia,  they 
are  distiugnished  by  the  Greeks  under  the  proper  and  pecu- 
liar name  of  Turks^  as  the  descendants  of  that  mighty  peopU 
who  had  conquered  and  reigned  from  China  to  the  Volga 
The  Pannonian  colony  preserved  a  correspondence  of  trade 
and  amity  with  the  eastern  Turks  on  the  confines  of  Persia  * 
and  after  a  separation  of  three  hundred  and  fifty  years,  the 
missionaries  of  the  king  of  Hungary  discovered  and  visited 
their  ancient  country  near  the:  l»nks  of  the  Volga.  They 
were,  hospitably  entertained  hy  a  people  of  Pagans  and  Sav- 
ages who  still  bore  the  name  of  Hungarians ; .  convened  in 
their  native  tongue,  recollected  a  tradition  ci  their  long-losi 
brethren,  and  listened  with  amazement  to  the  marvellous  tal« 
of  their  new  kingdom  and  religion.  The  zeal  of  oonversioit 
was  animated  by  the  interest  of  consanguinity ;  and  one  of 
the  greatest  of  their  princes  had  formed  the  generous,  though 
fruitless,  design  of  replenishing  the  soHtude  of  Pannonia  bv 
this  domestic  colony  &om  the  heart  of  Tartary.'*  From  this 
primitive  country  they  were  driven  to  the  West  by  the.  tide 
of  war  and  emigration,  by  the  weight  of  the  more  distant 
tribes,  who  at  the  same  time  were  fugitives  and  conquerors.* 


Hie  author  of  this  Chronicle  is  styled  the  notary  of  King 
ona  has  asfligned  him  to  the  ziith  century,  and  defends  his  ,cl 


^  Bela. 
Katona  has  assigned  him  to  the  ziith  century,  and  defends  his  .chajrao- 
ter  against  .the  hypereritidBm.of  Tn^. .  This  mde  annalist  must  have 
transcribed  some,  historical  records,  since  he  could  affirm  with  dignity, 
rejectis  falsis  fabulis  rnsticorom,  et  gamilo  cantd  joculatormn.  m  the 
xvlh  century,  these  fkbles  were  coUected  by  Thurotzius,  and  embel- 
lished by  the  Italian  Bonfinius.  See  the  Preliminary  Discourse  in  tlie 
Hist  Ciitica  Ducum,  p.  7 — 33. 

**  See  Constantme  de  Administrando  Imperio,  c  3,  4, 18,  38 — 42. 
Katona  has  nicely  fixed  the  composition  of  this  work  to  the  years  949, 
960,  951,  (p.  4 — 7.)  The  critical  historian  (p.  84 — 107)  endeavors  to 
prove  the  existence,  and  to  relate  the  actions,  of  a  first  duke  Altnua 
the  father  of  Arpad,  who  is  tacitly  rejected  by  Constantine. 

*^  Pray  (Dissert  p.  87 — 39,  ibc.)  produces  and  illustrates  the  origi- 
nal passages  of  the  Hungarian  missionaries,  Bonfinius  and  ^neas  Syl 


»  ^Jn4be.des8rtft  lo.  the^seach-east.^f  Astrakhan  Ymre  heen  fbond  (lit 
mias  0^  a  city  named  lladchsr,  which  prov<^  the  re  ■denes  of  tiM  Hangia 
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Beason  or  fortune  directed  iheir  eouiae  towards  the.  frontien 
of  the  Roman  empire:  tJiej  halted  in  the  usual  stations 
along  the  banks  of  the  sroat  riven;  and  in  the  terrifories  of 
Moscow,  Kiow,  and  MoMavia,  some  yestiges  have  been  dis- 
covered of  their  temporary  residence.  In  this  long  and  yari- 
ous  peregrination^  they  cooid  not  always  escape  the  dominion 
of  the  stronger ;  and  the  parity  of  their  blo<Ml  was  improved 
or  sullied  by  the  mixture  of  a  foreign  race:  from  a  motive 
of  oompukioQ,  or  choice,  several  tribes  of  the  Ghazars  were 
associated  to  the  standard  of  their  ancient  vassals;  introduced 
the  use  of  a  second  language;  and  obtained  by  their  superior 
renown  the  most  honorable  place  in  the  front  of  battle*  The 
military  force  of  the  Turks  and  their  allies  marched  in  seven 
equal  and  artificial  divisionB;  each  division  was  formed  of 
thirty  thousand  eight  hundred  and  fifty-seven  wairi<Ns,  and 
the  proportion  of  women,  children,  and  servants,  supposes  and 
requires  at  least  a  million  of  emigrants.  Their  public  counsels 
were  directed  by  seven  vayffods^  or  hereditary  ohiefe;  but 
the  experience  of  discord  and  weakness  recommended  the  more 
simple  and  vigorous  administration  of  a  single  person.  The 
sceptre,  which  had  been  declined  by  the  modest  Lebedias,  was 
granted  to  the  birth  or  merit  ^of  Almns  and  his  son  Arpad,  and 
Uie  authority  of  the  supreme  khan  of  the  Ohazars  confirmed 
the  engagement  of  the  prince  and  people;  of  the  people* to 
obey  his  commands,  of  the  prince  to  consult  their  happiness 
and  glory.  .    .    * 

With  this  narrative  we  might  be  reasonably  ecmtent,  if  the 
penetration  of  modem  learning  had  not  opened  a  new  and 
larger  prospect  of  the  antiquitieB  of  nations.  The  Hungarian 
language  stands  alone,  and  as  it  were  insulated,  among  the 
Sclavonian  dialects ;  but  it  bears  a  close  and  dear  affinity  to 
the  idioms  of  the  Fennic  race,"  of  an  obsolete  and  savage 

^'  Fischer  inihe  QusstiQnes  Fetropolitanie^  de  Origine  TJpgrorum, 
and  Pray,  Dissertat  L  IL  iiL  i&c^  have  drawn  up  eeyeral  comparaUve 
tables  of  the  Hungarian  with  the  Fennic  dialects.  The  affinity  is  in- 
deed striking,  but  the  lists  are  short ;  the  words  are  purposely  chosen ; 
and  I  read  in  the  learned  Bayer,  (CommeQitAcadem.Tetrippol.  torn. 


riant  or  Magiar  in  those  regions.  -  Pi^is  de  la  G4og.  Univ.  par  Mslte'Bnm, 
foL  i,  p.  353.— G. 

This  is  contested  by  Klaproth  in  his  Trayels,  c.  xxi.  Madschar,  (he  states) 
b  old  Tartar,  means  **au>ae  bniUiBg."  This  was  a.  Tartav  cky  amrfiaaai 
tnr  the  llabomietan  writ«rs^-»||.  .    ^ 
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faoo,  which  formerly  occupied  the  northern  re^ons  of  Asia 
and  Europe.*  The  genuine  appellation  of  Ugri  or  Igours  is 
found  on  the  western  confines  of  China ; "  their  migration  to 
the  banks  of  the  Irtish  is  attested  bj  Tartar  evidence;*^  a 
similar  name  and  language  are  detected  in  the  southern  paits 
of  Siberia;**  and  the  remains  of  the  Fennic  tribes  are  widely, 
chough  thinly  scattered  from  the  sources  of  the  Oby  to  the 
shores  of  Lapland.**  The  consanguinity  of  the  Hungarians 
and  Laphinders  would  display  the  powerful  energy  of  climate 
on  the  children  of  a  common  parent ;  the  lively  contrast  be- 
tween the  bold  adTcnturers  who  are  intoxicated  with  the  wines 
of  the  Danube,  and  the  wretched  fugitives  who  are  immersed 
beneath  the  snows  of  the  polar  circle.  Arms  and  freedom 
have  ever  been  the  ruling,  though  too  oflen  the  unsuccessful^ 
passion  of  the  Hungarians,  who  are  endowed  by  nature  with 
a  vigocous  constitution  of  soul  and  body.*'  Extreme  cold 
has  diminished  the  stature  and  congealed  the  fiieuHies  of  the 
Laplanders ;  and  the  arctic  tribes,  alone  among  the  sons  of 
men,  are  ignorant  of  war,  and  unconscious  of  human  blood ; 

x.  p.  8*74,)  that  although  the  Hunffariao  has  adopted  many  Fennio 
words,  (iimumeras  voces,)  it  essentially  differs  toto  genio  et  natura. 

'*  Li  the  religion  of  Turfan,  which  is  clearly  and  minutely  described 
by  the  CluBese  Geographers,  (Gaubil,  Hist  d«  Grand  Gengiscan,  \. 
13;  De  Guignes,  Hist  des  Huns,  torn,  il  p.  81,  Ac.) 

**  Hist  Gto^alogique  des  Tartars,  par  Abolgbaii  Bahadur  Khaa 
partie  il  p.  90 — 98. 

**  In  their  journey  to  Pekin,  both  Isbrand  Ives  (Harris's  Collectioc 
of  Ycf9fk%'eM  and  Travels,  vol  il  p.  920,  921)  and  Bell  (Travels,  vol  I 
p.  IH)  found  the  Vogulitc  in  the  neighborhood  of  Tobokky.  By  the 
tortures  of  the  et^rmological  art,  Ugur  and  Vogiil  are  reduced  to  the 
same  name ;  the  drcumiacent  mountains  realh  bear  the  appellation 
of  Ufffian;  and  of  all  the  Fennie  dialects,  the  V^gulian  is  the  nearest 
to  the  Hungarian,  (Fischer,  Dissert  i  p.  20-^80.  Pray.  IKssert.  il  p. 
81'-84.) 

'*  Thte  eight  tribes  of  the  Fennie  race  are  described  in  the  carious 
work  of  M.  Leveque,  (Hist  des  Peuples  soomis  k  la  Domination  de  la 
Ba8sitt,'toBi.  il  p.  861*-*-&61.) 

**  This  meture  of  the  Hungarians  and  Bulgarians  is  chiefly  drawn 
from  the  Tactics  of  Leo,  p^  796 — 801,  and  the  Latin  Annals,  which 
•re  alleged  by  Baronius,  Pagt,  and  Muratori,  A.  D.  889,  (fee. 

*  The  ooimectkn  between  tbe  If  agjrar  hmgaage  and  thst  of  the  Finns  \t 

KahaostgeoetaUyadinitiad.  Kiapnth^AsaPo^giotta,  p.l88,te.  . 
2,  torn,  vi  p.  723,  &c.->M. 
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a  happy  ignorancj,  if  reason  akid  virtue  were  the  goanliaiui 
of  their  peace  I  •* 

It  is  the  observation  of  the  Imperial  author  of  the  Tacttcs,** 
that  ail  «;he  Scythian  hordes  resembled  each  other  in  their 
pastoral  and  military  life,  that  they  all  practised  the  same 
means  of  subsistence,  and  employed  the  same  instraments  of 
destruction.  But  he  adds,  that  the  two  nations  of  Bulgarians 
and  Hungarians  were  superior  to  their  brethren,  and  similar 
to  each  other  in  the  improvements,  however  rude,  of  their, 
discipline  and  government:  their  visible  likeness  determines 
Leo  to  confound  his  firiends  and  enemies  in  one  common  de- 
scription ;  and  the  picture  may  be  heightened  by  some  strokes 
from  their  contemporaries  of  the  tenSi  century.  Except  the 
merit  and  fome  of  military  prowess,  all  that  is  valued  by 
mankind  appeared  vile  and  contemptible  to  these  Barhanans, 
whose  native  fierceness  was  stimulated  by  the  consciousness 
of  numbers  and  freedom.  The  tents  of  the  Hungarians  were 
>f  leather,  their  garments  of  fur ;  they  shaved  their  hair,'  and 
scarified  their  &oes:  in  speech  they  were  slow,  in  action 
prompt,  in  treaty  perfidious;  and  they  shared  the  common 
reproach  of  Barbarians,  too  ignorant  to  conceive  the  impor- 
tance of  truth,  too  proud  to  deny  or  palliate  the  breach  of 
their  most  solemn  engagements.  Their  simplicity  has  been 
praised ;  yet  they  abstained  only  from  the  luxury  they  had 
never  known  ;  whatever  they  saw  they  coveted ;  their  desires 
were  insatiate,  and  their  sole  industry  was  the  hand  of  vio- 
lence and  rapine.  By  the  definition  of  a  pastoral  nation,  I 
have  recalled  a  long  description  of  the  economy,  the  war&re, 
and  the  government  that  prevail  in  that  state  of  sodety ;  I 

"  Buffon,  Hist  Naturelle,  toxxL  y.  p.  6,  in  12mo.  Gustavus  Adol- 
phus  attempted,  without  success,  to  torm  a  regimeot  of  Laplanders. 
Grotius  says  of  these  arctic  tribes,  arma  arcus  et  pharetra,  sed  adver- 
Bus  ieras,(AnnaL  L  iv.  p.  286;)  and  attempts,  after  the  maimer  of 
Tacitus,  to  varnish  with  philosophy  their  brutal  iguorance. 

**  Leo  has  observed,  that  the  govemment  of  the  Turks  was  mo- 
narchical, aad  that  their  ponishmeiits  were  rigorous,  (Tactics  p.  896, 
dvttifus  Kai  Bitptias.)  Rhegiuo  (in  Chron.  A.  D.  889)  mentions  theft  as 
a  capital  crime,  and  his  jurisprudence  is  confirmed  by  the  original  code 
of  St  Stephen,  (A.  D.  1016.)  If  a  slave  were  guilty,  he  was  chastised,' 
for  tho  first  time,  with  the  loss  of  his  nose,  or  a  fine  of  five  heifers ;  for 
the  second,  with  the  loss  of  his  -ears,  or  a  similar  fine ;  for  •  the  third, 
with  death ;  which  the  freeman  did  not  incur  till  the  fourth  offeaee,  m 
his  first  penalty  was  the  loss  of  liberty,  (Katcna,  Hist  Begum  fini^Kar 
lorn.  L  p.  281,  282.) 
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may  iidd,  that  to  fishing,  as  well  as  to  the  chase,  the  IIaDg»> 
riaiis  were  indebted  for  a  part  of  their  subsistence  ;  and  since 
they  seldom  cultivated  the  ground,  they  must,  at  least  in  their 
new  settlements,  have  sometimes  practised  a  slight  and  un- 
skilful husbandry.  In  their  emigrations,  perhaps  in  their 
espeditions,  the  host  was  accompanied  by  thousands  of  sheep 
and  oxen  which  increased  the  cloud  of  formidable  dust,  and 
afforded  a  constant  and  wholesale  supply  of  milk  and  animal 
food.  A  plentiful  command  of  forage  was  the  first  care  of 
the  general,  and  if  the  flocks  and  herds  were  secure  of  their 
pastures,  the  hardy  warrior  was  alike  insensible  of  danger 
and  fatigue.  The  confusion  of  men  and  cattle  that  over- 
spread the  country  exposed  their  camp  to  a  nocturnal  surprise, 
had  not  a  still  wider  drcuit  been  occupied  by  their  light 
cavalry,  perpetually  in  motion  to  discover  and  delay  the  ap- 
proach of  the  enemy.  After  some  experience  of  the  Roman 
tactics,  they,  adopted  the  use  of  the  sword  and  spear,  the  hel- 
met of  the  soldier,  and  the  iron  breastplate  of  his  steed :  but 
their  native  and  deadly  weapon  was  the  Tartar  bow :  from  the 
earliest  in&ncy  their  children  and  servants  were  exercised 
in  the  double  science  of  archery  and  horsemanship ;  their 
arm  was  strong ;  their  aim  was  sure ;  and  in  the  most  rapid 
career,  they  were  taught  to  throw  themselves  backwards,  and 
to  shoot  a  volley  of  arrows  into  the  air.  In  open  combat, 
in  secret  ambush,  in  flight,  or  pursuit,  they  were  equally  for- 
midable; an  appearance  of  order  was  maintained  in  the 
foremost  ranks,  but  their  charge  was  driven  forwards  by  the 
impatient  pressure  of  succeeding  crowds.  They  pursued, 
headlong  and  rash,  with  loosened  reins  and  horrific  outcries ; 
but^  if  they  fled,  with  real  or  dissembled  fear,  the  ardor  of  a 
pursuing  foe  was  checked  and  chastised  by  the  same  habits 
of  irregular  speed  and  sudden  evolution.  In  the  abuse  of 
victory,  they  astonished  Europe,  yet  smarting  from  the 
rounds  of  the  Saracen  and  the  Dane :  mercy  they  rarely 
asked,  and  more  rarely  bestowed :  both  sexes  were  accused 
96  equally  inaccessible  to  pity,  and  their  appetite  for  raw 
6esh  might  countenance  the  popuhir  tale,  that  they  drank  the 
blood,  and  (wasted  on  the  hearts  of  the  slain.     Yet  the  Hun- 

farians  werw  not  devoid  of  those  principles  of  justice  and 
umanity,  which  nature  has  implanted  in  every  bosom.  The 
license  of  public  and  private  injuries  was  restrained  by  laws 
and  punishments ;  and  in  the  security  of  an  open  camp,  theft 
»  the  most  tempting  and  most  dangerous  o&noe.    Among 
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the  Barbarians  there  were  many,  whose  spontaneous  virtiM 
supplied  their  laws  and  corrected  their  manners,  who  perform- 
ed the  duties,  and  sympathized  with  the  affections,  of  social 
life. 

After  a  long  pilgrimage  of  flight  or  victory,  the  Turkish 
hordes  approadiied  the  common  limits  of  the  French  and  By- 
Eantine  empires.  Their  first  conquests  and  final  settlements 
extended  on  either  side  of  the  Danube  above  Vienna,  below 
Belgrade,  and  beyond  the  measure  of  the  Roman  province  of 
Pannonia,  or  the  modern  kingdom  of  Hungary.'*  That  ample 
and  fertile  land  was  loosely  occupied  by  the  Moravians,  a  Scla- 
vonian  name  and  tribe,  which  were  driven  by  the  invaders  into 
the  compass  of  a  narrow  province.  .  Charlemagne  had  stretch- 
ed  a  vague  and  nominal  empire  as  far  as  the  edge  of  Transyl- 
vania ;  but,  after  the  failure  of  his  legitimate  line,  the  dukes  of 
Moravia  forgot  their  obedience  and  tribute  to  the  monarchs 
of  Oriental  Trance.  The  bastard  Arnulph  was  provoked  to 
invite  the  arms  of  the  Turks  :  they  rushed  through  the  real 
or  figurative  wall,  which  his  indiscretion  had  thrown  open ; 
and  the  king  of  Germany  has  been  justly  reproached  as  a 
traitor  to  the  civil  and  ecclesiastical  society  of  the  Christians. 
During  the  life  of  Arnulph,  the  Hungarians  were  checked  by 
gratitude  or  fear ;  but  in  the  in&ncy  of  his  son  Lewis  they 
discovered  and  invaded  Bavaria  ;  and  such  was  their  Scythian 
speed,  that  in  a  single  day  a  circuit  of  fifty  miles  was  strippeo 
and  consumed.  In  the  battle  of  Augsburgh  the  Christians 
maintained  their  advantage  till  the  seventh  hour  of  the  day : 
they  were  deceived  and  vanquished  by  the  flying  stratagems 
of  the  Turkish  cavalry.  The  conflagration  spread  over  the 
provinces  of  Bavaria,  Swabia,  and  Franconia ;  and  the  Hun- 
garians" promoted  the  reign  of  anarchy,  by  forcing  the 
stoutest  barons  to  discipline  their  vassals  and  fortify  theit 
castles.  The  origin  of  walled  towns  is  ascribed  to  this  calam- 
itous period;  nor  could  any  distance  be  secure  against  an 
enemy,  who,  almost  at  the  same  instant,  laid  in  ashes  the  HeU 
vetian  monastery  of  St.  Gall,  and  the  city  of  Bremen,  on  the 
shores  of  the  northern  ocean.    Above  thirty  years  the  Ger- 

■^  See  Katona,  Hist  Ducum  Hungar.  p:  821—852. 

■*  Hungarorum  gens,  cujus  omnes  fere  nationes  expertae  SAYitimn, 
Ac,  is  the  preface  of  Liutprand,  (Lie.  2,)  who  frequently  ezpatiatei 
on  the  calamities  of  his  own  times.  See  1. 1  c  6,  L  il  c.  1,  2,  4,  6,  6 
7 ;  L  ill  c  1,  Ac,  L  y.  c  8, 16,  in  Legal  p.  486.  His  colors  are  glariiig 
Imt  his  chronology  must  be  rectified  by  Pagi  and  Muratori 
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inanio  empire,  or  kingdom^  was  subject  to  the  Ignciniiijr  of 
tribate;  and  resbtance  was  disarmed  by  the  nieuace,  the 
serious  and  effectual  menace  of  dragging  the  women  and 
children  into  captivity,  and  of  slaughtering  the  males  above 
the  age  of  ten  years.  I  have  neither  power  nor  inclination  to 
follow  the  Hungarians  beyond  the  Rhine ;  but  I  must  observe 
witit  surprise,  that  the  southern  provinces  of  France  were 
blasted  by  the  tempest,  and  that  Spain,  behind  her  Pyrenees, 
W9A  astonished  at  the  approach  of  these  formidable  stran- 
psrs«**  The  vicinity  of  Italy  had  tempted  their  early  inroads ; 
but  from  their  camp  on  the  Brenta,  they  beheld  with  some 
terror  the  apparent  strength  -  and  populousuess  of  the  new 
discovered  country.  They  requested  leave  to  retire  ;  their 
request  was  proudly  rejected  by  the  Italian  king ;  and  the 
lives  of  twenty  thousand  Christians  paid  the  forfeit  of  his 
obstinacy  and  rashness.  Among  the  cities  of  the  West,  the 
royal  Pavia  was  conspicuous  in  fame  and  splendor ;  and  the 
preeminence  of  Rome  itself  was  only  derived  from  the  relics 
of  the  aposUes.  The  Hungarians  appeared;  Pavia  was  in 
flames;  forty-three  churches  were  consumed;  and,  after  the 
maasadre  of  the  people,  they  spared  about  two  hundred 
wretches  who  had  ^thered  some  bushels  of  gold  and  silver 
(a  vague  exaggeration)  from  the  smoking  ruins  of  their  coun- 
try. In  these  annual  excursions  from  the  Alp  to  the  neigh- 
borhood of  Rome  and  Capua,  the  churches,  that  yet  esca^, 
resounded  with  a  fearful  litany:  *'0,  save  and  deliver  us 
from  the  arrows  of  the  Hungarians  T  But  the  saints  were 
deaf  or  inexorable ;  and  the  torrent  rolled  forwards,  till,  it  was 
stopped  by  the  extreme  land  of  Calabria."    A  composition 

**  The  three  bloody  reigns  of  Arpad,  Zoltan,  and  Toxns,  are  criti- 
cally illustrated  by  Katona,  (Hist  Dueum,  Ac.  p.  107—499.)  His  dili- 
gence has  searched  both  natives  and  foreigners ;  yet  to  the  deeds  of 
misdbuef,  or  glory,  I  have  been  able  to  add  the  destruction  of  Bremen, 
(Adam  Bremensis,  1 48.), 

"  Muratori  has  considered  with  patriotic  care  thQ  danger  and  re- 
sources of  Modena.    The  citizens  besought  St  Geminiaifas,  their  pa- 
iron,  to  avert,  by  his^  intercession,  the  rabin^  fiagellum^  Ac. 
None  te  rogamaB,  licet  aervi  peMimi, 
Ab  UngAronim  &os  defeodss  jseolis. 
liie  bishop  erected  walls  for  the  puUic  defence,  not  contra  domino* 
serenos,  (Antiquitat  Ital.  Med.  iEvi,  torn.  i.  dissertat  i  p.  21,  22,)  and 
the  song  of  the  nightly  watch. is  not  without  elegance  or  use,  (torn,  ml 
^  zL  p.  '709.J    The  Italian  annalist  has  accurately  traced  ibe  series 
8f  their  inroads,  (AimaU  d'  Italia,  torn,  vil  pi  846,  8«7,  89&»  40i.  ilt 
440^  ten.  viiL  p.  19, 41,  62,  Aa) 
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was  offered  and  accepted  for  the  head  of  each  Italian  subject; 
and  ten  bushels  of  silver  were  poured  forth  in  the  rTurkish 
canCip.  But  falsehood  is  the  natural  antagonist  of  violence: 
and  the  robbers  were  defrauded  both  in  the  numbers  of  the 
a&essment  and  the  standard  of  the  metal.  On  the  side  of  the 
East,  the  Hungarians  were  opposed  in  doubtful  conflict  by  the 
equal  arms  of  the  Bulgarians,  whose  faith  forbade  an  alliance 
with  the  Pagans,  and  whose  situation  formed  the  barrier  of  the 
Byzantine  empire.  The  barrier  was  overturned ;  the  emperor 
6f  Constantinople  beheld  the  waving  banners  of  the  Turks ;  and 
one  of  their  boldest  warriors  presumed  to  strike  a  battle-axe 
into  the  golden  gate.  The  arts  and  treasures  of  the  Greeks 
diverted  the  assault ;  but  the  Hungarians  might  boast^  in  their 
retreat,  that  they  had  imposed  a  tribute  on  the  spirit  of  Bul- 
garia and  the  majesty  of  the  Caesars.'*  The  remote  and  rapid 
operations  of  the  same  campaign  appear  to  magnify  the  power 
and  numbers  of  the  Turks ;  but  their  courage  is  most  deserving 
Df  praise,  since  a  light  troop  of  three  or  four  hundred  horse 
would  often  attempt  and  execute  the  most  daring  inroads  to 
the  gates  of  Thessalonica  and  Constantinople.  At  thb  disas- 
trous sera  of  the  ninth  and  tenth  centuries,  Europe  was  afflicted 
by  a  triple  scourge  from  the  North,  the  East,  and  the  South : 
the  Norman,  the  Hungarian,  and  the  Saracen,  someUmes  trod 
the  same  ground  of  desolation ;  and  these  savage  foes  might 
have  been  compared  by  Homei*  to  the  two  lions  growling  over 
the  carcass  of  a  mangled  stag.** 

The  deliverance  of  Germany  and  Christendom  was  achieved 
by  the  Saxon  princes,  Henry  the  Fowler  and  Otho  the  Great, 
who,  in  two  memorable  battfes,  forever  broke  the  power  of 
the   Hungarians.**    The  valiant  Heniy  was  roused  from  a 


**  Both  the  Hungarian  and  Russian  annals  suppose,  that  they  be- 
sieged, or  attacked,  or  insulted  Constantinople,  (Pray,  dissertat  x.  pi 
289.  Katona,  Hist  Ducum,  p.  864— :860 ;)  and  the  fact  is  almoH  con- 
fessed by  the  'Byzantine  historians,  (Leo  Grammaticus,  p.  506.  Ce- 
drenus,  torn.  ii.  p.  629 :)  yet,  however  glorious  to  the  nation,  it  is  denied 
or  doubted  by  the  critical  historian,  and  even  by  the  notary  of  Bela. 
Their  scepticism  is  meritorious;  they  could  not  safely  transcribe  or 
believe  the  rusticorum  fabulas:  but  Katona  might  have  given  due 
attention  to  the  evidence  of  Liutprand,  Bulgarorum  gentem  atqua 
if''morum  tributariam  fecerant,  (Hist.  L  ii.  c.  4,  p.  435.) 

•»  Xltirfl*  wf,  SnptvdijTnv, 

*llr*  Speos  Kopvdtitri  nepl  KTOuivni  lySi^oio^ 

^  They  ore  amply  and  critically  discussed  by  KatooA,  (Hht  Dii- 
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bed  of  sickness  by  the  invasion  of  his  country ;  but  nis  mind 
was  vigorous  and  bis  prudence  successful.  ^  My  com- 
panions,'' said  be,  on  the  morning  of  the  combat,  ^'maintain 
your  ranks,  receive  on  your  bucklers  the  first  arrows  of  the 
Paguis,  and  prevent  their  second  discharge  by  the' equal  and 
rapid  career  of  your  lances."  They  obeyed  and  conquered : 
and  the  historical  picture  of  the  castle  of  Merseburgh  ex- 
pressed the  features,  or  at  least  the  character,  of  Henry,  who, 
in  an  age  of  ignorance,  intrusted  to  the  finer  arts  the  per- 
petuity of  his  name.''  At  the  end  of  twenty  years,  the  chil- 
dren of  the  Turks  who  had  fallen  by  his  sword  invaded  the 
empire  of  his  son ;  and  their  force  is  defined,  in  the  lowest 
estimate,  at  one  hundred  thousand  horse.  They  were  invited 
by  domestic  Action  ;  the  gates  of  Germany  were  treacherously 
unlodied;  and  they  spread,  fiir  beyond  the  Rhine  and  the 
Meuse,  into  the  heart,  of  Flanders.  But  the  vigor  and  pru- 
dence of  Otho  dispelled  the  conspiracy;  the  princes  were 
made  sensible  that  unless  they  were  true  to  each  other,  their 
religion  and  country  were  irrecoverably  lost;  and  the  national 
powers  were  reviewed  in  the  plains  of  Augsburgh.  They 
marched  and  fought  in  eight  legions,  according  to  the  division 
of  provinces  and  tribes;  the  first,  second,  and  third,  were 
composed  of  Bavarians ;  the  fourth,  of  Franconians  ;  the  fifth, 
of  Saxons,  under  the  immediate  command  of  the  monarch ; 
the  sixth  and  seventh  consisted  of  Swabians ;  and  the  eighth 
legion,  of  a  thousand  Bohemians,  closed  the  rear  of  the  host 
The  resources  of  discipline  and  valor  were  fortified  by  the  arts 
of  superstition,  which,  on  this  occasion,  may  deserve  the  epithets 
of  generous  and  salutary.    The  soldiers  were  purified  with  a 


eum,  p.  860 — 368,  427 — 470.)  Liutprand  (L  il  c.  8,  •)  is  the  best  evi- 
dence for  the  former,  and  Witichind  ( Annai  Saxon.  L  ill.)  of  the  latter ; 
but  the  critical  historian  will  not  even  overlook  the  horn  of  a  warrior, 
which  is  said  to  be  preserved  at  Jaz-berid. 

"  Hunc  vero  triumphum,  tarn  hiude  quam  memori&  dignum,  ad 
Meresbbrgnm  rex  in  superior!  ccenaculo  dom^s  per  Ttuypafpinv,  id  est, 
pictnrajn,  notari  pr<ecepit,  adeo  ut  rem  veram  potius  quam  verisimi- 
lem  videas:  a  nigh  encomium,  (Liutprand,  1.  ii.  c  9.)  Another 
palacu  in  Germany  had  been  painted  with  holy  subjects  by  the  order 
of  Charlemagne ;  and  Muratori  may  justly  affirm,  nulla  sascula  fuerc 
in  quibuB  pictores  dosiderati  fuerint,  (Antiquitat  Ital.  Medii  JSvi, 
torn,  il  dissert  xxiv.  p.  860,  861.)  Our  domestic  claims  to  antiquity 
(»f  ignorance  and  original  imperfeetir  .i  (Mr.  Walpole's  lively  wnrds) 
■TO  of  a  much  mort  recent  date,  (Anecdotes  or  Painting,  voL  i.  p 
t,4R) 
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fiet;  the  camp  w&s  blessed  wiih  the  relics  of  saints  and 
martyrs ;  and  the  Christian  hero  girded  on  his  side  the  sword 
of  Constantine,  grasped  the  inviDciUe  spear  of  Charlemagne, 
and  waved  the  banner  of  St  Maurice,  the  prefect  of  the  The- 
bffian  legion.  But  his  firmest  confidence  was  placed  in  the 
holy  lance,'*  whose  point  was  fashioned  of  the  nails  of  the 
cross,  and  which  his  father  bad  extorted  from  the  king  of  Bar* 
gundy,  by  the  threats  of  war,  and  the  gift  of  a  province.  The 
Hungarians  were  expected  in  the  front ;  they  secretly  passed 
the  Lech,  a  river  of  Bavaria  that  falls  into  the  Danube ;  turned 
the  rear  of  the  Christian  army ;  plundered  the  ba^age,  and 
disordered  the  legion  of  Bohemia  and  Swabia.  l^e  battle 
was  restored  by  the  Franconians,  whose  duke,  the  valiant 
Conrad,  was  pierced  with  an  arrow  as  he  rested  from  his  fa* 
tigues  :  the  Saxons  fought  under  the  eyes  of  their  king ;  and 
his  victory  surpassed,  in  merit  and  importance,  the  triumphs 
of  the  last  two  hundred  years.  The  loss  of  the  Hungarians 
was  still  greater  in  the  flight  than  in  the  action ;  they  were 
encompassed  by  the  rivers  of  Bavaria ;  and  their  past  cruel- 
ties  excluded  them  from  the  hope  of  mercy.  Three  captive 
princes  were  hanged  at  Ratisbon,  the  multitude  of  prisoners 
was  slain  or  mutilated,  and  the  fugitives,  who  presumed  to 
appear  in  the  face  of  their  country,  were  condemned  to  ever* 
lasting  poverty  and  disgrace."  Yet  the  spirit  of  the  nation 
was  humbled,  and  the  most  accessible  passes  «of  Hungary 
were  fortified  with  a  ditch  and  rampart..  Adversity  suggested 
the  counsels  of  moderation  and  peace :  the  robbers  of  the 
West  acquiesced  in  a  sedentary  life ;  and  the  next  generation 
was  taught^  by  a  discerning  prince,  that  far  more  might  be 
gained  by  multiplying  and  exchanging  the  produce  of  a 
fruitful  soil.  The  native  race,  the  Turkish  or  Fennic  blood, 
was  mingled  with  new  colonies  of  Scythian  or  Sclavonidn 
origin  '**  many  thousands  of  robust  and  industrious  captives 


*"  See  Baroniufl,  AnnaL  Eod^s.  A.  D.  929,  No.  2-r6.    The  knee  of 
Christ  is  taken  from  the  best  evidence,  Liutprand,  (1.  ir.  c  12,)  Sige- 
bert,  and  the  Acts  of  St  Gerard :  bat  the  other  military  relics  depeod 
m  the  iaith  of  the  Qesta  Anglorum  post  Bedam,  L  il  c.  8. 
'     **  Katona,  Hbt  Ducum  Huogariie,  p.  600,  <fec 

*^  Among  these  colonies  we  may  distinguish,  1.  The  Chazanv  or 
Cabari,  who  joined  the  Hnngarians  on  their  march,  (Constant,  de 
Admia  Imp.  c.  89, 40,  p.  108, 109.)  2.  The  Jasygea^  Homviana,  and 
Bieoli,  whom  they  found  in  the  land;  the  last  were  perhap*  a  rem- 
oant  of  the,  Huns  of  Attila,  and  were  intrusted  with  the  guard  a 
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liaa  been  importea  fix>in  all  the  oountries  of  £iirope;**  and 
after  the  marriage  of  Geisa  with,  a  Bavarian  prinoesB,  he  be- 
stowed honors  and  estates  on  the  nobles  of  Germany/'  Th« 
son  of  Geisa  was  invested  with  the  regal  title,  and  the  hous^ 
of  Arpad  reigned  three  hundred  years  in  the  kingdom  of  Han* 
gary.  But  the  freebom  Barbarians  were  not  dazzled  by  th« 
lustre  of  the  diadem,  and  the  pec^le  asserted  their  indefeasi- 
ble  right  of  choosing,  deposing,  and  punishing  the  hereditary 
servant  of  the  state. 
in.  The  name  of  Russians*'  was  first  divulged,  in  the 


the  borders.  8.  The  Rossians,  who,  like  the  Swiss  in  France,  im- 
parted a  general  name  to  the  ro^al  porters.  4.  The  Balgarians, 
whose  chiefs  (A.  D.  966)  were  invited,  cum  magnft  multitadine  Hi9- 
makelUarunK,  Had  any  of  those  Sdavonians  embraced  the  Mahom- 
etan religion?  6.  The  Bisseni  and  Oomans,  a  mixed  multitode  of 
PatziDacites,  JJzi,  Chazars,  <&&,  who  had  spread  to  the  Lower  Danube, 
The  last  colony  of  40,000  Camans,  A.  D.  1289,  was  received  and  con« 
verted  by  the  kings  of  Hungary,  who  derived  from  that  tribe  a  new 
regal  appellation,  (Pray,  Insert,  vl  vii  p.  109 — 178.  Katona,  Hist. 
Dneum,  p.  96^99,  269—264, 476,  479---488,  dtc.) 

*^  Christiani  autem,  quorum  })ar8  mi^or  populi  est,  oui  ex  omni 
parte  mundi  illuc  tracti  sunt  captivi,  &c.  Such  was  the  language  of 
Piligrinos,  the  first  missionary  who  entered  Hungary,  A.  A  978.  Pars 
major  is  strong.    Hist  Ducum,  p.  617. 

**  The  fidtles  Tentooid  of  Oeisa  are  antfientioated  in  old  charters: 
and  Katopa,  with  l^is  usual  induatry,  has  made  a  fiur  esiunate  of  these 
colonies,  which  had  been  so  loosely  magnified  by  the  Italian  Bannnns^ 
(Hist  Critia  Ducum  p,  667—681.) 

^  Among  the  Greeks,  this  national  appellation  has  a  singular  form, 
P«i>(,  as  an  undeclinable  word,  of  which  many  fimdful  etymologies 
have  been  suggested.  I  have  perused,  with  pleasure  anci  profit,  a 
dissertation  de  Origine  Russorum  (Conmient  Aeadeia  Petropolitanaa, 
torn  viiL  p.  888—486)  by  Theophilus  Sigefrid  Bayer,  a  learned  Ger- 
man«  who  spent  his  life  and  labors  in  the  service  of  Russia.  A  geo- 
graphical tract  of  D'AnviUe,  de  TEmpire  de  Ruasie,  son  Origine,  et  seii 
Aocroissemens,  (Paris,  1772,  in  12mo.,)  has  likewise  been  of  usp  * 


*  The  later  antiquarians  of  Bassia  and  Germany  appear  to  aquiesce  in 
Uie  antbori^  of  tbe  monk  Nestor,  the  earliest  annalist  of  Russia,  who 
ierives  tbe  UussianB,  or  Vareqaes,  fiom  Scandinavia.  The  names  of  the 
Srst  fiHinders  of  thi^  Russian  mooarcbyare  Scandinavian  or  Norman. 
Their  language  (according  to  Const  Porphyrog.  de  Adninistrat ,  Imper. 
c  9)  differed  essentially  from  the  Sclavoman.  Tbe  author  of  the  Annals 
of  SL  Bertin,  who  first  names  the  Rnssians  (Rhos)  in  the  year  839  of  his 
Annals,  assigns  them  Sweden  for  their  country.  So  Liatprand  calls  the 
BAssians  the  same  people  as  the  Normans.  The  Fins,  Laplanders,  and 
BsthooiaBS,  call  the  Swede%  to  the  present  dav,  Roots,  Rootsi,  Rootxi, 
Unotslane.  See  Thnnman,  Untersoahoagen  uber  der  Oesehichte  dsf 
Csllichen  Buropaiscben  Vdlluv,  p.  371    Oatlarar,  Coomb.  Sodot  tUm 
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Dinih  century,  by  an  embassy  of  Theophilus,  emperor  of  the 
East^  io  the  emperor  of  the  West,  Lewis,  the  son  of  Oharle- 
roagne.  The  Greeks  were  accompanied  by  the  envoys  of 
the  great  duke,  or  chagan,  or  czar^  of  the  Rassians.  In  tlieii 
journey  to  Constantinople,  they  had  traversed  many  hostile 
nations;  and  they  hoped  to  escape  the  dangers  of  their  re- 
turn, by  requesting  the  French  monarch  to  transport  them  by 
lea.to  their  native  country.  A  closer  examination  detected 
their  origin :  they  were  the  brethren  of  the  Swedes  and  Nor- 
mans, whose  name  was  already  odious  and  formidable  in 
France ;  and  it  might  justly  be  apprehended,  that  these  Rus- 
sian strangers  were  not  the  messengers  of  peace,  but  the 
emissaries  of  war.  They  were  detained,  while  the  Greeks 
were  dismissed ;  and  Lewis  expected  a  more  satisfactory  ac- 
count, that  he  might  obey  the  laws  of  hospitality  or  prudence, 
according  to  the  interest  of  both  empires.*^  This  Scandina- 
vian origin  of  the  people,  or  at  least  the  princes,  of  Russia, 
may  be  confirmed  and  illustrated  by  the  national  annals** 
and  the  general  history  of  the  North.  The  Normans,  who 
had  so  long  been  concealed  by  a  veil  of  impenetrable  dark- 
ness, suddenly  burst  forth  in  the  spirit  of  naval  and  military 
enterprise.  The  vast,  and,  as  it  is  said,  the  populous  regions 
of  Denmark,  Sweden,  and  Norway,  were  crowded  with  inde- 
pendent chieftains  and  desperate  adventurers,  who  sighed  in 
the  laziness  of  peace,  and  smiled  in  the  agonies  of  death. 
Piracy  was  the  exercise,  the  trade,  the  glory,  and  the  virtue, 
of  the  Scandinavian  youth.      Impatient  of  a  bleak  climate 

**  See  the  entire  passage  (dignum,  says  Bayer,  ut  aoreis  in  tabulis 
figatur)  in  the  Annales  Bertiniani  Francorom,  (in  Script  Ital.  Mura- 
tori,  torn.  ii.  pars  L  p.  526,)  A.  D.  839,  twenty-two  years  before  the 
sera  of  Buric  In  the  zth  century,  Liutprand  (Hist  1.  v.  c  6)  speaks 
of  the  .Russians  and  Normans  as  the  same  Aquilonares  homines  of  a 
red  complexion. 

*^  My  knowledge  of  these  annals  is  drawn  from  M.  Lev^ue,  His- 
toire  de  Russie.  Nestor,  the  first  and  best  of  these  ancient  annalists, 
was  a  monk  of  Eijw,  who  died  in  the  beginning  of  the  ziith  century ; 
but  hls.Chronicle  was  obscure,  till^t  was  published  at  Petersburgli, 
1767,  in  4to.  Leydque,  Hist  de  Russie,  torn,  i  p.  xvl  Ooxe> 
Travels,  v<^  ii.  p.  184  * 

Bcient  Getting,  xiii.  p.  126.  Bchlozer,  ia  his  Nestor.  Koch.  Rovolut.  ds 
'ISurope,  vol.  i.  p.  60.    Iklalte-Bran,  (}eograph.  vol  vl.  p.  378. — M. 

*  The  late  M.  Schlozer  has  translated  and  added  a  oommentanr  to  the 
•Annals  of  Nestor ;"  and  his  work  is  the  mine  from  winch  heGoemth  Iht 
Isloiy  of  the  North  most  be  drawn. — O. 
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and  narrow  Kmits, .  they  started  from  the  banquet,  grasped 
their  arms,  sounded  their  horn,  ascended .  their  veaseb,  and 
explored  every  coast  that  promised  either,  spoil  or  settlement 
The  Baltic  was  the  first  scene  of  their  naral  achieveroentsj 
they  visited  the  eastern  shores,  the  silent  residence  of  Fennio 
and  Sclavonic  tribes,  and  the  primitive  Russians  of  the  Lake 
Ladoga  paid  a  tribute,  the  skins  of  white  squirrels,  to  these 
strangers,  whom  they  saluted  with  tiie  title  of  Varanpians  ^ 
or  Corsairs.  Their  superiority. in  arms,  discipline,  and  re- 
nown^ commanded  the  fear  and  reverence  of  the  natives.  In 
their  wars  itgainst  the  more  inland  savi^es,  the  Varangians 
condescended,  to  serve  as  friends  and  auxiUaries,  and  gradual- 
lyi  by  choice  or  conquest^  obtained  the  dominion  of  a  people 
whom  they  were  qualified  to  protect.  Theirs  tyranny  was 
expelled,  their  valor  was  again  recalled,  till  at  length  Ruric, 
a  Scandinavian  chief;  bec^e  the  fiither  of  a  dynasty  which 
reigned  above  se\'en  hundred  years.  His  brothers  extended 
his.  influence:  the  example  of  service  and .  usurpation  was 
imitated  ,by  his  companions  in  the  southern  provinces  of 
Russia;  and  their  establishments,  by  the  usual  methods  of 
war  and  assassination,  were  c^nented  into  the  fabric  of  a 
powerful  monarchy. 

Ab  long  as  the  descendants  of  Ruric  were  considered  as 
aliens  and  conquerors,  they  ruled  by  the  sword  of  the  Varan- 
gians^ distributed  estates  and  subjects  to  their  faithful  cap- 
tains,-and  supplied  their  numbers  with  firesh  streams  of  ad- 
venturers from  the  Baltic  coast*^  But  when  the  Scandina- 
vian chiefs  had  struck  a  deep  and  permanent  root  into  the 
soil,  they  mingled,  with  the  Russians  in  bk)od,  religion,  and 
language,  and  the  first  Waladimir  had  the  merit  of  delivering 
his  country  from  these  foreign  mercenaries.  They  had  seat- 
ed him  on  the  throne;  his  riches  were  insufficient  to  satisfy 
their  demands ;  but  they  listened  to  his  pleasing  advice,  that 
they  should  seek,  not  a  more  grateful,  but  a  more  wealthy, 
master;  thai  they  should  embark  for  Greece,  where,  instead 
of  the  skins  of  squirrels,  silk  and  gold  would  be  the  recom- 

**  TheophiL  Sig.  Bayer  de  Yaragis,  (for  the  name  is  differeaUy 
qielt,)  in  Comment  Acadtm.  Petropolitans,  torn.  iv.  p.  276 — 811. 

**  Yet,  as  late  as  the  year  1018,  Kiow  and  Russia  were  still  guarded 
ex  fugitivorum  eervorum  robore,  confluttitium  et  maxime  Danorum. 
Bayer,  who  quotes  (p.  292)  the  Chronicle  of  Dithmar  of  Morsebuigfa, 
^bierves^  that  it  was  unusual  lor  tha  Qeimans  to  enlist  in  a  lor«i|^ 
terviee 
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penM  of  their  servico.  At  the  same  time,  the  llussian  piinieQ 
admonisked  his  Byzantioe  ally  to  disperse  and  employ,  to 
reoompense  and  restrain,  these  impetuons  children  of  the 
North.  Contemporary  writers  have  recorded  the  introduc- 
tion, name,  and  character,  of  the  Varangians:  each  day 
they  rose  in  confidence  and  esteem ;  the  whole  body  was  as^ 
aembled  at  Constantinople  to  perform  the  duty  of  guards; 
and  their  strength  was  recruited  by  a  numerous  band  of  their 
eountrymen  from  the  Island  of  Inule.  On  this  occasion,  the 
vague  appellation  of  Thule  is  applied  to  England ;  and  the 
new  Varangians  were  a  colony  of  English  and  Danes  who 
fled  from  the  yoke  of  the  Norman  conqueror.  The  habits 
of  pilgrimage  and  piracy  had  approximated  the  countries  of 
the  earth;  these  exiles  were  entertained  in  the  Byzantine 
court ;  and  they  preserved,  till  the  last  age  of  the  empire, 
the  inheritance  of  spotiess  loyalty,  and  the  use  of  the  Danish 
or  English  tongue.  With  their  broad  and  double-edged 
battie-axes  on  their  shoulders,  they  attended  the  Greek  em- 
peror to  the  temple,  the  senate,  and  the  hippodrome ;  he  slept 
and  feasted  under  their  trusty  guard ;  and  the  keya  of  the 
paUice,  the  treasury,  and  the  capital,  were  held  by  the  firm 
and  faithful  hands  of  the  Varangians.^* 

In  the  tenth  century,  the  geography  of  Scythia  was  ex- 
tended far  beyond  the  limits  of  ancient,  knowledge;  and  the 
monarchy  of  the  Russians  obtmns  a  vast  and  conspicuous 
place  in  the  map  of  Constantine.^  The  sons  of  Ruric  were 
masters  of  the  spacious  province  of  Wolodomir,  or  Moscow ; 

**  Ducange  has  collected  from  the  original  authors  the  state  and 
bistory  of  the  Varapgi  at  Cknstaatinople,  j[01oeaar.  Med  et  InfimiB 
Graacitatis,  sub  voce  Bapayyoi.  Med.  et  Innnue  LatanHatia,  sub  voce 
ViigrL  Not.  ad  Alexiad.  Aniue  ComneniB,  p.  266,  25^,  258,  Notes 
Bur  Villehardouin,  p.  296 — 299.)  See  likewise  the  annotations  of 
Reiske  to  the  Oeremoniale  Aulie  Byzant  of  ConstiEmtine,  torn,  il  p. 
149, 150.  Saxo  Grammaticos  affirms  that  they  spoke  Danish;  but 
GodinuB  maintains  them  till  the  fifteenth  century  in  t^e  use  of  their 
native  English :  tLoXvxpovi^otMrt  oiEdpayyoi  KaTaTn¥  ndrptow  yXHacw  ui-niv 
fiyovv  lyxXti'tffrt. 

**  The  original  record  of  the  geography  and  trade  of  Russia  is  pro* 
dooedbythe  emperor  Constaniine  PorpbytogenitUs,  (de  Administrat 
'  Imperii,  c.  2,  p.  65,  66,  a  9,  p.  59— «1,  a.  18,  p.  63 — 67,  c  87,  p.  10«, 
c  42,  p.  112,  118,)  and  illustrated  by  the  diligence  of  Bayer,  (dt 
Geographic  Russiffi  vidnarumque  Regionum  drciter  A.  O.  948,  in 
Comment  Academ.  PetropoL  torn.  ix.  p.  867—422,  tom.  z.  p.  871— 
in,)  with  the  aid  of  tfaechronides  and  traditiom  of  Rvsala,  Scaadfr 
mm,  dw. 
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snd,  if  they  were  confined  on  that  side  by  the  hordes  of  the 
East,  their  western  frontier  in  those  early  days  was  enlarged 
to  the  Baltic  Sea  and  the  country  of  the  Prussians.  Their 
northern  reign  ascended  above  the  sixtieth  degree  of  latitude^ 
orer  the  Hyperborean  regions,  which  &ncy  had  peopled  witli 
monsters,  or  clouded  with  eternal  darkness.  To  the  south 
ihey  followed  the  course  of  the  Borysthenes,  and  approached 
with  that  river  the  neighborhood  of  the  Euxine  Sea. .  The 
tribes  that  dwelt,  or  wandered,  in  this  ample  cireuit  were  obe- 
dient to  the  same  conqueror,  and  insensibly  bloided  into  the 
same  nation.  The  language  of  Russia  is  a  dialect  of  the 
Sclavonian ;  but  in  the  tenth  century,  these  two  modes  of 
speech  were  different  from  each  other ;  and,  as  the  Sdavo* 
nian  prevailed  in  the  South,  it  may  be  presumed  that  the 
original  Russians  of  the  North,  the  primitive  subjects  of  the 
Varangian  chief,  were  a  portbn  of  the  Fennic  race.  With 
the  emigration,  union,  or  dissolution,  of  the  wandering  tribes, 
the  loose  and  indefinite  picture  of  the  Scythian  desert  has 
continually  shifted.  But  the  most  ancient  map  of  Russia 
affords  some  places  which  still  retain  their  name  and  positicm ; 
and  the  two  capitals,  Novogorod**  and  Eiow,*^  are  coeval 
with  the  first  age  of  the  monarchy.  Novogorod  had  not  yet 
deserved  the  epithet  of  great,  nor  the  alliance  of  the  Hanse* 
atic  League,  which  diffused  the  streams  of  opulence  and  the 
principles  of  freedom.  Eiow  could  not  yet  boast  of  three 
hundred  churehes,  an  innumerable  people,  and  a  d^ree 
of  greatness  and  splendor  which  was  compared  with  Constan- 
tinople by  those  who  had  never  seen  the  residence  of  the 
Caesars.    In  their  origin,  the  two  cities  were  no  more  than 

*^  The  haughty  proverb,  *'  Who  can  resist  God  and  the  great  No- 
vogorod r  is  applied  by  M.  Levdque  (Hiftt  de  Rossie,  torn.  I  p.  60) 
even  to  the  times  that  preceded  the  reign  of  Ruria  In  the  course  of 
hb  history  he  frequently  celebrates  tiiis  republic,  which  was  sap- 
pressed  A.  D.  1475,  (torn.  ii.  p.  262 — ^266.)  That  accurate  traveller 
Adam  Olearius  describes  (in  1685)  the  remains  of  Kovogorod,  and 
the  route  by  sea  and  land  of  the  Holstein  ambassadors,  tooL  L  p.  123 
—129. 

*'  la  hac  magna  civitate,  quie  est  caput  regni,  plus,  treoentao  eode- 
siaB  habentur  et  nundin^e  octo^  popuk  etiam  igoota  manos  (Eggehar- 
dus  ad  A.  D.  1018,  apud  Bayer,  tom.  ix.  p.  412.)  He  lUcewise  quotes 
(tooL  z.  p.  897)  the  words  of  the  Saxon  annalist,  Oujus  (Ruatias) 
metropolis  est  Chive,  »mula  sceptri  CoostantinopcAitani, .  qun  est 
darissmium  decus  Grseciie.  The  fame  of  Kiow,  especially  in  the  stii 
century,  had  reached  the  German  and  Arabian  geographers- 
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oaoipd  or  fairs,  the  most  convenient  stations  in  which  the  Bar^ 
barians  might  assemble  for  the  occasional  business  of  war  or 
trade.  Yet  even  these  assemblies  announce  some  progress  in 
the  arts  of  society ;  a  new  breed  of  cattle  was  imported  from 
the  southern  provinces ;  and  the  spirit  of  commercial  enter- 
prise pervaded  the  sea  and  land,  from  the  Baltic  to  the  Eux- 
ine,  from  the  mouth  of  the  Oder  to  the  port  of  Constanti- 
nople. In  the  days  of  idolatry  and  barbarism,  the  Sclavonic 
city  of  Julin  was  frequented  and  enriched  by  the  Normans, 
who  had  prudently  secured  a  free  mart  of  purdbase  and  ex- 
change.*' From  this  harbor,  at  the  entrance  of  the  Oder,  the 
corsair,  or  merchant,  sailed  in  forty-three  days  to  the  eastern 
shores  of  the  Baltic,  the  most  distant  nations  were  inter- 
mingled, and  the  holy  groves  of  Curland  are  said  to  have 
been  decorated  with  Grecian  and  Spanish  gold.*'  Between 
the  sea  and  Nov<^orod  an  easy  intercourse  was  discovered; 
in  the  summer,  through  a  gulf,  a  lake,  and  a  navigable  river ; 
in  the  winter  season,  over  &e  hard  and  level  surface  of  bound- 
less snows.  From  the  neighborhood  of  that  city,  the  Bus- 
sians  descended  the  streams  that  fall  into  the.Borysthenes; 
their  canoes,  of  a  single  tree,  were  laden  with  slaves  of  every 
age,  furs  of  every  spedes,  the  spoil  of  their  beehives,  and 
the  hidk^  of  their  cattle ;  and  the  whole  produce  of  the  North 

**  In  OdoriB  ostio  qui  Scythicas  alluit  paludes,  nobiUasima  civitaa 
JuliDum,  celeberrimam,  Barbaris  et  GrsBcis  qui  sunt  in  circuital,  pre- 
stans  stationem,  est  sane  maxima  omniam  quas  Europa  daudit  dvi- 
tatum,  (Adam  Bremensis,  Hist  Eccles.  p.  19 ;)  a  straDge  exaggeration 
even  in  the  xith  century.  The  trade  of  the  Baltic,  and  the  Hanseatic 
Ijeague,  are  carefully  treated  in  Anderson's  Historical  Deduction  of 
Commerce;  at  least,  in  oMr  language,  I  am  not  acquainted  with  any 
book  80  satbfactory.* 

*'  According  to  Adam  of  Bremen,  (de  Situ  Daniae,  p.  58,)  the  old 
Curland  extended  eight  days'  journey  along  the  coast ;  and  by  Peter 
Teutoburgicus,  (p.  68,  A.  D.  1326,)  Memel  is  defined  as  the  common 
frontier  of  Russia,  Curland,  and  Prussia.  Aurum  ibi  plurimum, 
(says  Adam,)  divinis  auguribus  atque  necromanticis  omnes  domus 
sunt  pleme  ....  a  toto  orbe  ibi  responsa  petuntur,  maxime  ab  His- 
panis.  (forsan  Zupanis,  id  est  regulis  Lettovue)  et  Graecis.  The  name 
of  Greeks  was  applied  to  the  Russians  even  before  their  conversion ; 
an  imperfect  conversion,  if  they  still  consulted  the  wizards  of  Curland, 
(Bayer,  tom.  x.  p.  t]78,  402,  <&c  Grotius,  Prolegomea  ad  Hist  Goth 
p.«9.) 

*  The  book  of  anthority  is  the  "  Geschichte  des  Hanseatischen  Bandes,' 
■tff  Qeorge  Sartorias,  Oottiogen,  1603,  or  rather  the  later  edition  of  thil 
work  by  M.  Lappenberg,  H  yols.  4to.,  Hanbnrgh,  1830.— M.  1  MS. 
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vas  collected  : and  ^discharged  in  the  magftzines  of  Kiow 
The  month  of  June  was  the  ordinary  season  of  the  departure 
of  the  fleet :  the  >  timber  of  the  canoes  was  framed  into  tho 
oars  and  benches  of  more  solid  and  capacious  boats;  and 
they  proceeded  without  obstacle  down  the  Borysthenes,  as'  far 
as  me  seven  or  thirteen  ridges  of  rocks,  which  traverse  the 
bed,  and  precipitate  the  waters,  of  the  river.  At  the  more 
shalbw.&llft  it  was  suflSdent  to  lighten  the  vessels;  but  the 
deeper  cataracts  were  impassable ;  and  the  mariners,  who 
drajgged  their  vessels  and. their  slaves  six  miles  over  land, 
were  exposed  in  this  toilsome  journey  to  the  robbers  of  the 
desert^  At  the  first  island  below  the  falls,  the  Russians 
celebrated  the '  festival .  of  their  escape :  at  a  second,  near  the 
mouth  of  the  river,  they  repaired  their  shattered  vessels  for 
the  longer  and  more  perilous  voyage  of  the  Black  Sea.  If 
they  steered  along  the  coast,  the  Danube  was  accessible ;  with 
a  fair  ■  wind  they  could  reach  in  thirty-six  or  forty  hours  the 
opposite  shores  of  Anatolia;  and  Constantinople  admitted  the 
annual  visit  of  the  strangers  of  the  North.  They  returned 
at  the  stated  season  with  a  rich  cai^o  of  com,  wine,  and  oil, 
the  manufactures  of  Greece,  and  the  spices  of  India.  Some 
of  their  countrymen  resided  in  the  capital  and  provinces ;  and 
the  national  treaties  protected  the  persons,  effects,  and  privi- 
leges, of  the  Russian  merchant** 

But  the  same  communication  which  had  been  opened  foi 
the  benefit,  was  soon  abused  for  the  injury,  of  mankind.  In 
a  period  of  one  hundred  and  ninety  years,  the  Russians  made 
four  attempts  to  plunder  the  treasures  of  Constantinople :  the 
event  was  various,  but  the  motive,  the  means,  and  the  object, 
were  the  same  in  these   naval   expeditions.**    The  Russian 

^  Coostantine  only  reckons  eeven  cataracts,  of  which  he  gives  the 
Russian  and  Sdavomc  names ;  but  thirteen  are  enumerated  by  the 
Sieur  de  Beauphm,  a  Fr^ch  engineer,  who  had  surv^ed  the  course 
and  navigation .' of  the  Dnieper,  or  Borysthenes,  (Description  de 
r Ukraine, 'Rouen,  1660,  a  thin  quarto;)  but  the  map  is  unluckily 
wanting  in  my  copy. 

*^  Nestor,  apud  Levdque,  Hist  de  Russie,  torn.  I  p.  '78 — 80.  From 
the  Dnieper,  or  Borysthenes,  the  Russians  went  to  Hack  Bulgaria, 
Chazaria,  and  Syria.  To  Syria,  how !  where  t  when !  May  we  not, 
iDstead  of  Svpta,  read  .Svawa/  (de  Administrat  Imp.  c  42  p.  113.) 
The  alteration  is  slight;  the  position  of  Suania,  between  Cliazaria 
ftnd  Lazica,  is  perfectly  suitable ;  and  the  name  was  still  used  in  the 
Kith  century,  (Cedren.  tom.  il  p.  '7'70.) 

*'  The  wars  of  the.  Russiona  and  Greeks  in  the  hcth,  zth,  and  jd^ 
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traders  bad  seen  the  m^oifioenoey  and  tasted  th^  luxury  of 
the  dtj  of  the  Caesars.  A  manreUons  tak,  and  a  scanty 
supply,  excited  the  desires  of  their  savage  countrymen :  they 
envied  the  gifts  of  nature  which  th^  climate  denied ;  tfaejf 
coveted  the  work^  of  art,  which  they  were  too  lazy  to  imitate 
and  too  indigent  to  purchase ;  the  Varangian  princes  unfutled 
the  banners  of  piraUcal  adventure,  and  their  bravest  soldiers 
were  drawn  from  the  nations  that  dwelt  in  the  northern  isles 
of  the  ocean.*^  The  image  of  their  naval  armaments  was 
levived  in  the  last  century,  in  the  flieets  of  the  Cossacks,  which 
issued  from  the  Borysthenes^  to  navigate  the  same  seas  for  a 
similar  purpose."  The  Greek  appdlation  of  ftKynoxyia^  oi 
single  canoes,  might  justly  be  applied  to  the  bottom  of  theit 
vessels.  It  was  scooped  out  of  the  long  stem  of  a  beech  or 
willow,  but  the  slight  and  narrow  foundation  was  raised  and 
continued  on  either  side  with  planks,  till  it  attained  the  length 
of  sixty,  and  the  height  of  about  twelve,  feet  These  b^ts 
were  built  without  a  deck,  but  with  two  rudders  imd  a  mast; 
to  move  with  sails  and  oars;  and  to  contain  from  forty  to 
seventy  men,  with  their  arms,  and  provisions  of  fresh  water 
and  salt  fish.  The  first  trial  of  the  Russians  was  made  with 
two  hundred  boats ;  but  when  the  national  force  was  exerted, 
they  might  arm  against  Constantinople  a  thousand  or  twelve 
hundred  vessels.  Their  fleet  was  not  much  inferior  to  the 
royal  navy  of  Agamemnon,  but  it  was  magnified  in  the  eye& 
of  fear  to  ten  or  fifteen  times  the  real  proportion  of  its  strength 
and  numbors.  Had  the  Greek  emperors  been  endowed  with 
foresight  to  discern,  and  vigor  to  prevent,  perhaps  they  might 
have  sealed  with  a  maritime  force  the  month  of  the  Borys&e- 
nes.  Their  indol^ce  abandoned  the  coast  of  Anatolia  to  the 
calamities  of  a  piratical  war,  which,  after  an  interval  of  six 
iiundred  years,  again  infested  the  Euxine ;  but  as  long  as  the 
capital  was  respected,  the  sufferings  of  a  distant  province 
escaped  the  notice  both  of  the  prince  and  the  historian.  The 
storm  which  had  swept  along  from  the  Phasis  and  Trebizond, 

centuries,  are  related  m  the  ByBsntiiie  annals,  especially  those  of 
Zonaras  and  Cedrenns;  and  all  their  testunonies  are  collected  in  the 
Bumea  of  Stritter,  torn.  IL  pars  ii.  p.  939—1044. 

*^  Ilpoo'eraipivd/icyof  il  «at  cti/i/icp^udv  oiK  i^lyv  dnd  tup  KaroiKovprtap  l» 
rais  TpooapKriats  rov  'SUtavoS  v^otf  iBp&p.    CedKenuB  in  Compend  p.  758 

*'  See  Beanplan,  (Deacriptioii  de  rukraiiie,  p.  M — 61 :)  his  deserip 
tioos  are  lively,  his  plans  accurate,  and  except  the  drcamiiRiiee'  Si 
ir»-aniifl,  we  may  read  old  Rauiaas  for  modern  Oesaeka. 
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At  length  burst  on  the  Bdsphoras  of  Thiaoe;  a  strait  of 
fiileen  milet,  in  which  the  rude  Teaisels  of  the  Russians  might 
have  been  stopped  and  de^royed  by  a  more  skilful  adversary. 
In  their  first  enterprise  ^*  under  the  princes  of  Eiow,  they 
passed  without  opposition,  and  occupied  the  port  of  Constan- 
tinople in  the  absence  of  the  empemr  Michael,  the  son  of 
Jheophilus.  Through  a  crowd  of  perils,  he  landed  at  the 
palace-fttairs,  and  immediately  repaired  to  a  diurch  of  the 
Viigin  Mary/^  By  the  advice  of  the  patriarch,  her  garment, 
a  precious  relic,  was  drawn  from  the  sanctuary  and  dipped 
in  the  sea ;  and  a  seasonable  tempest,  which  determined  the 
retreat  of  the  Russians,  was  devoutly  ascribed  to  the  mother 
of  God,*^  The  silence  of  the  Greeks  may  inspire  some  doubt 
of  the  truth,  or  at  least  of  the  importance,  of  the  second 
attempt  by  Oleg,  the  guardian  of  the  sons  of  Ruric"  A 
strong  barrier  of  arms  and  fortifications  defended  the  Bospho- 
rus :  they  were  eluded  by  the  usual  expedient  of  drawing  the 
boats  over  the  isthmus ;  and  this  simme  operation  is  described 
m  the  national  chronicles,  as  if  the  Russian  fleet  had  sailed 
over  dry  land  with  a  brisk  and  favorable  gale.  The  leader 
of  the  third  armament^  Igor,  the  son  of  Rurio,  had  chosen  a 
moment  of  weakness  and  decay,  when  the  naval  powers  of 
the  empire  were  employed  against  the  Saracens.  But  if 
courage  be  not  wanting,,  the  instruments  of  defence  are  seldom 
deficients  Fifteen  broken  and  decayed  galleys,  were  boldly 
launched  against  the  enemy;  but  instead  of  the  single  tube 
of  Greek  fire  usually  planted  OQ  the  prow,  the  sides  and  stem 
of  each  vessel  were  abundantly  supplied  with  that  liquid  com  * 

**  It  is  to  be  lamented,  that  Bayer  has.  ooly  given  a  Dissertation  de 
Rnssortun  primd  Kxpediticme  Constantinopolitanft,  (Comment  Aca- 
dem.  PetropoL  torn.  vL  p.  266—891.)  After  disentangling  some 
ehrooolo|p<au  hitricaeies,  he  ^ta  it  in  the  years  864  or  865,  a  data 
^hidh  might  have  smoothed  some  doubts  andidifficulties  in  the  begin- 
ning of  iL  Ley6c|iie's  history. 

^  When  Photius  wrote  his  encyclic  epistle  on  the  conversion  of  the 
Bo^ians^  the  miracle  was  not  yet  sufficiently  ripe ;  he  reproaches  the 

naticn  as  els  MftSmra  Kai  ^iai<p9viav  vavrai  iivrepvvf  raTri^tvov, 

**  Leo .  Grammaticus,  p.  463,  464.  Constantini  Continuator  in 
Script,  poet  Theof^ianem,  p.  121, 122.  Synieon  Logothet  p.  445,  446. 
Georft  Monach.  p.  535,  536.  Ccdrenus,  torn,  il  p.  551.  Zonaras,  torn, 
lip.  103. 

*'  See  Nestor  and  Nicon,  in  Levdque's  Hist-de  Russie,  tom.  I  pi 
^4-^0.  Eatona  (Hist  Ductim,  p.  '75 — 79)  uses  his  advantage  to  dia- 
pore  this  Russian  victory,  whico  would  cloud  the  siege  of  Kiow  }a% 
Uw  HungariaiM. 
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bastible.  The  engineers  were  dexterous ;  the  weAther  was 
propitious;  manj  thousand  RuBsians,  who  chose  rather  to  be 
drowned  than  burnt,  leaped  into  the  sea ;  and  those  who  es» 
caped  to  the  Thradan  shore  were  inhumanly  slaughtered  by  the 
peasants  and  soldiers.  Yet  one  third  of  the  canoes  escaped 
into  shallow  water ;  and  the  next  spring  Igor  was  again  pre- 
pared to  retrieve  his  disgrace  and  claim  his  revenge.**  Aflbera 
long  peace,  Jaroslaus,  the  great  grandson  of  Igor,  resumed  the 
same  project  of  a  naval  invasion.  A  fleet,  under  the  command 
of  his  son,  was  repulsed  at  the  entrance  of  the  Bosphorus  by 
the  same  artificial  flames.  But  in  the  rashness  of  pursuit,  the 
vanguard  of  the  Greeks  was  encompassed  by  an  irresistible 
multitude  of  boats  and  men ;  their  provision  of  fire  was  proba- 
bly exhausted ;  and  twenty-four  galleys  were  either  taken,  sunk, 
or  destroyed.** 

Yet  the  threats  or  calamities  of  a  Bussian  war  were  more 
frequently  diverted  by  treaty  than  by  arms.  In  these  naval 
hostilities,  every  disadvantage  was  on  the  side  of  the  Greeks ; 
their  savage  enemy  afforded  no  mercy :  his  poverty  promised 
no  spoil ;  his  impenetrable  retreat  deprived  the  conqueror  of 
the  hopes  of  revenge ;  and  the  pride  or  weakness  of  empire 
indulged  an  opinion,  that  no  honor  could  be  gained  or  lost  in 
the  intercourse  with  Barbarians.  At  first  their  demands  were 
high  and  inadmissible,  three  pounds  of  gold  for  each  soldier 
or  mariner  of  the  fleet :  the  Russian  youth  adhered  to  the 
design  of  conquest  and  glory ;  but  the  counsels  of  moderation 
were  recommended  by  the  hoary  sages.  "Be  content,"  they 
said,  ^  with  the  liberal  offers  of  Caesar ;  is  it  not  far  better  to 
obtain  without  a  combat  the  possession  of  gold,  silver,  silks, 
and  all  the  objects  of  our  desires.?.  Are  we  sure  of  .victory  ? 
Can  we  conclude  a  treaty  with  the  sea?  We  do  not  tread  on 
the  land ;  we  float  on  the  abyss  of  water,  and  a  commos 
death  hangs  over  our  heads."  *     The  memory  of  these  Arc- 


••  Leo  6r&mmaticu8,  p.  506,  60*7.  Incert  Continl  p.  ?63,  264 
SymeoD  Logothei  p.  490,  491.  Georg.  Monach  p.  588,  589.  ^  Cedreii. 
torn.  ii.  p.  629.  Zonaras,  torn.  ii.  p.  190,  191,  and  Liutprand,  L  v 
c.  6,  who  writes  from  the  narratives  of  his  fiather-iii-Iaw,  tnen  ambas- 
Rador  at  Constantinople,  and  corrects  the  vain  exaggeration  of  the 
Greeks. 

•*^  I  can  only  appeal  to  Cedrenus  (torn.  ii.  p.  768,  759)  and  Zonaras, 
(torn,  ii  p.  253, 254 ;)  but  they  grow  more  weighty  and  credible  as  they 
iraw  near  to  their  own  times. 

••  Nestor,  apad  Lev^que,  Hist  de  Russie,  torn.  L  p.  S7. ' 
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tic  fleetn  that  seemed  to  descend  from  'the  polar  circle^  left  9 
deep  impressioo  of  terror  on  the  Insperial  dty.  By  the  vnlgar 
of  every  rank,  it  was  asserted  and  believed,  that  an  equestrian 
statue  in  the  square  of  Taurus  was  secretly  inscribed  with  a 
prophecy,  how  the  Russians,  in  the  last  days,  should  become 
masters  of  Constantinople.**  In  our  own  time,  a  Russian  ar- 
mament, instead  of  sailing  from  the  Borysthenes,  has  circum- 
navigated the  continent  of  Europe ;  and  the  Turkish  capital 
baa  been  threatened  by  a  squadron  of  strong  and  lofty  ships 
of  war,  each  of  which,  with  its  naval  science  and  thundering 
ilrtiliery,  could  have  sunk  or  scattered  a  hundred  canoes,  such 
as  those 'bf  their  ancestors.  Perhaps  the  present  generation 
may  yet  behold  the  accomplishment  of  the  prediction,  of  a 
rare  prediction,  of  which  the  style  is  unambiguous  and  the  date 
anqueiBtionable. 

By  land  the  Russians  were  less  formidable  than  by  sea ; 
and  as  they  fought  for  the  most  part  on  foot^  their  irregular 
legions  must  often  have  been  broken  and  overthrown  by  the 
cavalry  of  the  Scythian  hordes.  Yet  their  crowing  towns, 
however  slight  and  imperfect,  presented  a  sh^ter  to  the  sub* 
ject^  and  a  barrier  to  the  enemy :  the  monarchy  of  Kiow,  till 
a  &tal  partition,  assumed' the  dominion  of  the  North;  and 
the  nations  from  the  Volga  to  tiie  Danube  were  subdued  or 
repelled  by  the  arms  of  Swatoslaus,'*  the  son  of  Igor,  the  son 
of  Oleg,  the  son  of  Rune  The  vigor  of  his  mind  and  body 
was  fortified  by  the  hardships  of  a  military  and  savage  life. 
Wrapped  in  a  bearnskin,  SWatoslaus  usually  slept  on  the  ground, 
his  head  reclining  on  a  saddle ;  his  diet  was  coarse  and  fru- 
gal, and,  like  the  heroes  of  Homer,**  his  meat  (it  waiB  often 

***  This  brazen  statue,  which  had  been  brought  from  Antioch,  and 
was  melted  down  by  the  Latins,  was  supposea  to  represent  either 
Joshua  or  Bellerophon,  an  odd  dilemma.  .  »ee  Nicetas  Choniates,  (^ 
418, 4U,)  Codinu8,(de  Origiiiibus  0.  P.  p.  24,)  and  the  anonymous  wri- 
ter de  Antiquitat  C.  P.  (Banduri,  Impw  Orient;  torn.  L  p.  17, 18,)  who 
lived  about  the  year  1100.  They  witness  the  belief  of  the  -proj^tiecy* 
the  rest  is  immaterial 

"  The  life  of  Swatoslau^  or  Sriatoslaf,  or  Sphendosthlabus,  is  ex- 
tracted from  the  Russian  Chronides  by  M.  Leresque,  (Hist  de  Russie, 
torn,  lix  94—107.) 

'*  This  resemblance  may  be  clearly  seen  in  the  ninth  book  of  the 
niad,  (205 — 221,)  in  the  nunute  detail  of  the  cookery  of  Achilles.  By 
such  a  picture^  a  modem  epic  poet  would  disgrace*  his  work,  and  di» 
gust  his  reader ;  but  the  Greek  verses  are  harmomouv'a  dead  km* 
f.4«ge  can  seldom  appear  bw  or  fiuniliar ;  and  at  the  dii4aiioe  ol  twa 
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Itom^flesb)  was  broiled  or  loasted  on  the  coals.  The  exe^ 
dse  of  war  gave  stability  and  disoipHiie  to  his  annj ;  aud  it 
may  be  presumed,  that  no  soldier  was  permitted  to  transcend 
the  luxury  of  his  chiet  By  an  embassy  from  Nicephonis,  the 
Greek  emperor,  he  was  moved  to  undertake  the  congest  of 
Bulgaria ;  and  a  gift  of  fifteen  hundred  pounds  of  gold  was 
laid  at  his  feet  to  defray  the  expense,  or  reward  the  toils,  of  the 
expedition.  An  army  of  sixty  thousand  men  was  assembled 
and  emborked ;  they  sailed  from  the  Borysthenes  to  the  Dan- 
ube ;  their  landing  was  effected  on  the  Maesian  shore ;  and,  a^ 
ter  a  sharp  encounter,  the  swords  of  the  Bnssians  previdled 
Against  the  arrows  of  the  Bulgarian  horse.  The  vnoiquished 
king  sunk  into  the  grave ;  his  children  were  made  captive ;  and 
his  dominions,  as  far  as  Mount  Hsemus,  were  subdued  or  rav- 
aged by  the  northern  invaders.  But  instead  of  relinquishing 
his  prey,  and  performing  lus  engagements,  the  Varangian 
prince  was  more  disposed  to  advance  than  to  retire ;  and,  had 
his  ambition  been  crowned  with  success,  the  sent  of  empire  in 
that  early  period  might  have  been  transferred  to  a  more  tem- 
perate and  fruitful  clin}ate.  Sw^toslaus  enjoyed  and  acknowl- 
edged th0  advantages  of  his  new  position,  in  which  he  coidd 
unite,  by  exchange  or  rapine,  the .  various  prpductions  of  the 
earth.  By  an  easy  navigation  he  might  4raw  from  Russia  the 
native  commodities  of  furd,  wax,  and  hydrom<4 :  Hungary  sup- 
plied him  with  a  breed  of  horses  and  Uie  spnk  of  the  West ; 
aud  Greece  abounded  with  gold,  silver,,  »nd  the  foreign  luxu- 
ries, which  his  poverty  had  affected  to  disdAiA.  The  &nds  of 
Patzinacites,  Chozars,  and  Turks,  repaire^l  to  the  standard  of 
victory ;  and  the  ambassador  of  Nicepb^iruA.  betcayedi  hk  trvei, 
assumed  the  purple,  and  promised  to  ffhare  with  his  new  allies 
the  treasures  of  the  Eastern  world  . .  From  the  banks  of  the 
Danube  the  Russian  prince  purRUe4  hn  march  as  far  as  Adri- 
anople ;  a  formal  summons  to  evpcuate  the  Boman  province 
was  dismissed  with  contempt^  «mi  Swatoslaus  fiercely  replied, 
that  Gohstantinople  might  soou  expert  the  presence  of  an  ene- 
my and  a  master. 

Nicephorus  could  no  hnf^fir  expel  the  mischief  which  he 
bad  introduced ;  but  Lis  throne  and  wife  were  inherited  by 
John  Zimisces,**  who,  n  a  diminutive    body,  possessed  the 


yMiBsand  aftvoi  htodyei  /lars,  we  are  amused  with  the  primitive  nan* 
t«r«  of  sotH|uUy. 
•»  'fiiig  HagiU»7Ppi'iMi  is  dcnrodfrom  thp  Arai^iui  liiagwigs,aB4 
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•prit  and  abilitios  of  a  hero.  The  first  victory  of  his  lientea* 
ants  'dei^rived  the  RusBians  of  their  foreign  allies,  twenty 
thousand  of  whom  were  either  destroyed  by  the  sword,  or 
provoked  to  revolt,  or  tempted  to  desert  Thrace  was  deliv- 
ered, bnt  seventy  thousand  Barbarians  were  still  in  afms; 
and  the  legions  that  had  been  recalled  from  the  new  conquests 
of  Syria,  prepared,  with  the  return  of  the  spring,  to  march 
under  the  burners  of  a  warlike  prince,  who  declared  himself 
the  friend  and  avenger  of  the  injured  Bulgaria.  The  passes 
of  Mount  Haemus  had  been  left  unguard^ ;  they  were  in- 
stantly occupied;  the  Roman  vanguard  was  formed  of  the 
immortali,  (a  proud  imitation  of  the  Persian  style;)  the  dm* 
peror  led  the  main  body  of  ten  thousand  five  hundred  toot ; 
and  the  rest  of  his  forces  followed  in  slow  and  cautious  array, 
with  the  baggage  and- military  engines.  The  first  expbit  of 
Zimisces  was  the  reduction  of  Marcianopdiis,  or  Peristhlaba,** 
in  two  days ;  the  trumpets  sounded ;  the  walls  were  scaled ; 
eight  thousand  ^ve  hundred  Russians  were  put  to  the  sword ; 
and  the  sons  of  the  Bulgarian  king  were  rescued  from  an 
ignominious  prison,  and  invested  with  a  nominal  diadem. 
Afttr  these  repeated  losses,  Swatoslaus  retired  to  the  strong 
post  of  Drista,  on  the  banks  of  the  Danube,  and  was  pursued 
by  an  enemy  who  alternately  employed  the  arms  of  celerity 
and  delay.  ^  The  Byzantme  galleys  ascended  the  river,  the 
l^ions  completed  a  line  of  circumvaUation ;  and  the  Rossian 
prince  was  encompassed,  assaulted,  and  &mished,  in  the  for- 

T^tjAiaKtis  18  interpreted  in  Greek  by  ^ov^aKi^nu  or  uoipaKi{ns»  Ai 
I  profess  myself  equally  ignorant  of  tnu«  words,  I  may  be  indulged  in 
im  question  in  the  play,  **  Pray,  which  of  you  is  the  interpreter  T 
From  the  context,  they  seem  to  signify  AddnetnttdtUt  (Jj&o  Diaoon 
L  iy.  MS.  apad  Dacange,  Glosaar.  Grase.  p.  1670.)* 

""  In  the  Sclavonic  tongue,  the  name  of  Peristhlaba  implied  the 
great  or' illustrious  cit^,  /icyaXn  kuI  owa  kuI  Xcyo/jevi?,  says  Anna 
Comnena,  (Alexiad,  \.  vii- p.  1^4.)  From  its  position  between  Mount 
HsBmus  and  the  Lower  Danube,  it  appears  to  fill  the  ground,  or  at 
least  the  station,  of  Mardanopolis.  The  situation  of  Durostolus,  or 
Dristra,  is^  well  known  and  conspicuous,  (Comment  Academ.  Petro- 
poL  torn.  iz.  p.  415,  416.  D'Anville,  G^og^phie  Ancienne,  tom.  i.  p 
807,  811.) 

*  Cerbied.  the  learned  Armenian,  gives  another  derivation.  There  is  a 
city  called  Tachemiach-gaizag,  which  means  a  bright  or  purple  sandal,  saob 
as  women  wear  in  the  East.  He  was  called  Tscbemisch-ghigh,  (for  so  bis 
wme  is  written  in  Armenian,  from  this  city,  his  native  place.)  Haae.  Hole 
Iff  Leo  Diac.  p.  454.  ia  Niebtthr's  Hysaut.  Hiat^M. 
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lifieations  ot  the  camp  and  city..  Many  deeds  of  vfdor  wen 
perfonned;  several  desperate  sallies  were  attempted;  not 
was  it  till  after  a  siege  of  sixty-fire  days  that  Swatoslans 
yielded  to  his  adverse  fortune.  The  liberal  terms  which  he 
obttuned  announce  the  prudence  of  the  victor,  who  respected 
the  valor,  and  apprehended  the  despair,  of  an  unconquered 
mind.  The  great  duke  of  Russia  bound  himself,  by  solemn 
imprecations,  to  relinquish  all  hostile  designs ;  a  safe  passage 
was  opened  for  his  return ;  the  liberty  of  trade  and  navigation 
was  restored ;  a  measure  of  com  was  distributed  to  each  of 
his  soldiers;  and  the  allowance  of  twenty-two  thousand 
measures  attests  the  loss  and  the  remnant  of  the  Barbarians. 
After  a  painful  voyage,  they  again  reached  the  mouth  of  the 
Borpthenes ;  but  their  provisions  were  exhausted ;  the  season 
was  unfavorable;  they  passed  the  winter  on  the  iee;  and, 
before  they  could  prosecute  their  mairch,  Swatoslaus  was  sur- 
prised and  oppressed  by  the  neighboring  tribes  with  whom  the 
Greeks  entertained  a  perpetual  and  useful  correspondence.*' 
Far  different  was  the  return  of  Zimisces,  who  was  received 
in  his  capital  like  Camilhis  or  Marius,  the  sariors  of  ancient 
Rome.  But  the  merit  of  the  victory  was  attributed  by 
the  pious  emperor  to  the  mother  of  God ;  and  the  image  of 
the  Virgin  Mary,  with  the  divine  infant  in  her  arms,  was  placed 
on  a  triumphal  car,  adorned  with  the  spdls  of  war,  and  the 
ensigns  of  Bulgarian  royalty.  Zimisces  made  his  public  entiy 
on  horseback ;  the  diadem  on  his  head,  a  crown  of  laurel  in  his 
hand;  and  Constantinople  was  astonished  to  applaud  the 
martial  virtues  of  her  sovereign." 

Photius  of  Constantinople,  a  patriarch,  whose  ambition  was 
equal  to  his  curiosity,  congratulates  himself  and  the  Greek 
church  on  the  conversion  of  the  Russians.*'  Those  fierce 
and  bloody  Barbarians  had  been  persuaded,  by  the  voice  of 

^'  The  political  maoa^ment  of  the  Greeks,  more  especially  with 
the  Patzinacites,  is  ezplamed  in  the  seyen  first  chapters,  de  AdmiDis- 
tratione  Imperii. 

'''  In  the  narrative  of  this  war,  Leo  the  Deacon  (apud  Pagi,  Crit- 
ica,  torn.  iv.  A.  D.  968 — 978)  is  more  authentic  and  circimistaDtial 
than  Cedrenus  (tom.  ii.  p.  660 — 683)  and  Zonaras,  (tom.  iL  p.  206 — 
214.)  These  declaimers  have  multiplied  to  808,000  and  880,000  men, 
those  Russian  forces,  of  which  the  contemporary  had  given  a  moderate 
and  consistent  account 

**  Phot.  EpistoL  il  Na  36,  p.  68,  edit  Montacut  It  was  un- 
irarthy  of  the  learning  of  the  ^itor  to  mistake  the  Russian  nadkm 
^^P^,  jtor  a  war-cry  of  the  Bulgarians;  nor  did  ii  lieoonia  the  ei 
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nasoD  aud  religioo,  to  acknowledge  Jesus  for  their  God,  ihe 
Christian  missionaries  for  their  teachers,  and  the  Romans  for 
their  friends  and  brethren.  His  triumph  was  transient  and 
premature.  In  the  various  fortune  of  their  piratical  adven* 
tures,  some  Russian  diie&  might  allow  themselves  to  be 
sprinkled  with  the  waters  of  baptism ;  and  a  Greek  bishopi 
with  the  name  of  raetropolitany  might  administer  the  sacra* 
ments  in  the  church  of  Kiow,  to  a  congregation  of  slaves  and 
natives.  But  the  seed  of  the  gospel  was  sown  on  a  barren 
soil :  many  were  the  apostates,  the  converts  were  few ;  and 
the  baptism  of.Olga  may  be  fixed  as  the  sera  of  Russian  Chrk* 
tianity.^*  A  female,  perhaps  of  the  basest  origin,  who  could 
revenge  the  death,  and  iassume  the  sceptre,  of  her  husband 
Igor,  must  have  been  endowed  with  those  active  virtues  which 
command  the  fear  and  .obedience  of  Barbarians.  In  a  mo* 
ment  of  foi eign  and  domestic  peace,  she  sailed  from  Kiow  to 
Oonstanlinopie ;  and  the  emperor  Constantino  Porphyrogenitus 
Las  described,  with  minute  diligence,  the  ceremonial  of  her 
reception  in  his  capital  and  palace.  The  steps,  the  titles,  the 
salutations,  the  banquet^  the  presents,  were  .exquisitely  ad- 
justed to  gratii^v  the  vanity  of  the  stranger,  with  due  reverence 
to  the  superior  majesty  of  the  purple.^*  In  the  sacrament 
of  bapdsmj  she  received  the  venerable  name  of  the  empress 
Helena;  and  her  conversion  might  be  preceded  or  followed 
by  her  unde,  two  interpreters,  sixteen  damsek  of  a  higher, 
and  eighteen  oi  a  lower  rank,  twenty-two  domestics  or  min« 
isters,  and  tbrty-iour  Rnssiaa  nierchants,  who  composed  the 
retinue  of  the  gieat  princess  Oiga.  Alter  her  return  to  Kiow 
and  Novogorod,  she  firmly,  persisted  in  her  new  religion  ;  but 
her  labors  in  the  propagation  of  the  gospel  were  not  crowned 
with  success;  and  both  her  £unily  and  nation  adhered  with 
obstinacy  or  indifference  to  the  gods  of  their  fethers.    Her 


lightened  patriarcb  to  accuse  the  Sdayonian  idolaters  riis  'EAXi7vf««if 
«ai  deiov  i6fy^    Tbay  were  neither  Greeks  nor  Atheists. 

^*  M.  Levesque  has  extracted,  from  old  chrooicles  and  modem  re- 
searches, the  most  satisfactory  account  of  the  religion  of  the  Slavi, 
and  the  conversion  of  Russia,  (Histde  Russie,  torn.  I  p.  85— 64»  69, 92, 
•2.  118—121,  124-rl29,  148,  U9,  &c) 

^*  See  the  Ceremoniale  AtllsB  Byzant  torn,  il  c.  15,  p.  843 — 846: 
the  style  of  01g%,  or  Elgfti  is  'Ap;|^^vriffffa  'Pwriau  For  the  chief  of 
J3arbarians  the  Greeks  whimsically  borrowed  the  title  of  an  Athenian 
yoagistrate,  wilh  a  lemale  tarminationy  which  would  Julyo  astonishei 
Uw  ear  of  Demof  IhencSi  ^     ^ 
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•ott  SvmtoAlaoft  was  appvehensive  of  the  soorn  and  ridicule  of 
bk  oompanions ;  and  her  grandson  Wolodomir  devoted  kif 
youthful  zeal  to  multiply  ana  deooiate  the  monuments  of  an* 
dent  worship.  The  savage  deities  of  the  North  were  still 
propitiated  with  human  sacrifices :  in  the  choice  of  the  vic- 
tim, a  citizen  was  preferred  to  a  stranger,  a  Christian  to  an 
idolater ;  and  the  father,  who  defended  his  son  from  the  sacer- 
dotal knife,  was  involved  in  the  same  doom  by  the  rage  of  a 
fanatic  tumult  Yet  the  lessons  and  example  of  the  pious  Olga 
had  made  a  deep,  though  secret,  impression  in  the  minds  of 
the  prince  and  people :  the  Oreek  missionaries  continued  to 
preach,  to  dispute,  and  to  baptize:  and  the  ambassadors  or 
merchants  of  Russia  compared  the  idolatry  of  the  woods  with 
the  elegant  superstition  of  Constantinople.  They  had  gazed 
with  admiration  on  the  dome  of  St  Sophia:  the  lively  pic^ 
tures  of  saints  and  martyrs,  the  riches  of  the  altar,  the  number 
and  vestments  of  the  priests,  the  pomp  and  order  of  the  cer- 
emonies; they  were  edified  by  the  alternate  sucxsession  of 
devout  silence. and  harmonious  song;  nor  was  it  difficult  to 
persuade  them,  that  a  choir  of  angels  descended. each  day 
from  heaven  to  join  in  the  devotion  of  the  Christians.**  But 
the  conversion  of  Wolodomir  was  determined,  or  hastened,  by 
his  desire  of  a  Roman  bride.  At  the  same  time,  and  in  the 
city  of  Cherson,  the  rites  of  baptism  and  marriage  were  cele- 
brated by  the  Christian  pontiff:  the  city  he  restored  to  the 
emperor  Basil,  the  brother  of  his  spouse ;  but  the  brazen  gate* 
were  transported,  as  it  is  said,  to  J^ovogorod,  and  erected  be- 
fore the  first  church  as  a  trophy  of  his  victory  and  faith.^ 
At  his  despotic  commiand,  Peround,  the  god  of  thundw,  whom 
he  had  so  loi^  adored,  was  drugged  through  the  streets  of 
Kiow ;  and  twelve  sturdy  Barbarians  battered  with  dubs  the 

^*  See  an  aDooymous  fragment  pabliahed  by  Banduri,  (Imperiom 
Orientale,  torn.  iL  p  112,  113,  de  Conyersione  RussQnini. 

TV  Cherson,  or  Gorsun,  is  mentioned  br  Herberstein  (apud  Pagi, 
torn.  iv.  p.  56)  as  the  place  of  W61odomir*s  baptism  and  marriage; 
and  both  the  tradition  and  the  gates  are  still  preserved  at  NoYOgorod. 
Yet  an  observing  traveller  transports  the  brazen  g^tes  from  Magdebin^h 
in  Germany,  (Ooxe's  Travels  into  Russia,  Ac.,  vol.  I  p.  452 ;)  and 
quotes  an  mscription,  which  seems  to  justify  his  opinion. .  The  mod- 
em reader  must  not  confound  this  old  Cherson  of  the  Tanric  or  Cri- 
masan  peninsula,  with  a  new  city  of  the  same  name,  which  has  arisen 
near  the  mouth  of  the  Borysthenes,  and  was  lately  honored  by  the 
memorable  interview  of  the  empress  of  Russia  with  the  emperor  ol 
«be  West 
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mianhapen  image,  which  was  iDdignantlj  cast  into  the  waleii 
of  the  borysthenes.  The  edict  of  Wolodomir  had  prodaimedf 
that  all  who  should  refuse  Uie  rites  of  baptism  would  be  treated 
as  the  enemies  of  Grod  and  their  prince;  and  the  rivers  were 
instantly  filled  with  many  thousands  of  obedient  Russians,  who 
acquiesced  in  the  truth  and  excellence  of  a  doctrine  which 
had  been  embraced  by  the  great  duke  and  his  boyars.  In  the 
next  generation,  the  relics  of  Pi^nism  were  finaHy  extirpated ; 
but  as  the  two  brothers  of  Wolodomir  had  died  without  bap- 
tism, their  bones  were  taken  from  the  grave,  and  sanctified  by 
an  irregular  and  posthumous  sacrament. 

la  the  ninth,  tenth,  and  eleventh  centuries  of  the  Christian 
ssra,  the  reign  of  the  gospel  and  of  the  church  was  extended 
over  Bulgaria,'  Hungary,  Bohemia,  Saxony,  Denmark,  Nor- 
way, Sw^n,  Poland,  and  Russia/'  The  triumphs  of  apos- 
tolic zeal  were  repeated  in  the  iron  age  of  Chrklianity ;  and 
the  northern  and  eastern  regions  of  £urope  submitted  to  a 
religion,  more  difiS^rent  in  theory  than  in  practice,  from  the 
worship  of  their  native  idols.  A  laudable  ambition  excited 
the  monks  both  of  Germany  and  Greece,  to  visit  the  tents  and 
huts  of  the  Barbarians :  poverty,  hardships,  and  dangers,  were 
the  lot  of  the  first  missionaries ;  their  courage  was  active  and 
patient ;  their  motive  pure  and  meritorious ;  their  present  re- 
ward consisted  in  the  testimony  of  their  conscience  and  the 
respect  of  a  grateful  people ;  but  the  fruitful  harvest  of  their 
toils  was  inherited  and  enjoyed  by  the  proud  and  wealthy 
prelates  of  succeeding  times.  The  first  conversions  were  iree 
%nd  spontaneous:  a  holy  life  and  an  eloquent  tongue  were 
I  be  only  arms  of  the  missionaries ;  but  the  domestic  fables  of 
the  Pagans  were  silenced  by  the  iniracles  and  visions  of  the 
strangers ;  and  the  &vorable  temper  of  the  chieis  was  accel- 
erated by  the  dictates  of  vanity  and  interest.  The  leaders  of 
nations,  who  were  saluted  with  the  titles  of  kings  and  saints,** 


*"  OoQsuli  the  Latin  tezt^  or  English  version,  of  Moshoim's  excellent 
History  of  the  Ohorch,  under  the  ftrst  bead  or  tectioD  of  each  of  these 
eentones. 

**  In  the  year  1000,  the  smbessadors  of  St  Stephen  receirod  from 
'  Pope  Silvester  the  title  of  King  of  Hungary,  with  a  diadem  of  Greek 
workmaaehipL  It  had  been  designed  for  the  duke  of  Poland :  but  the 
Pales,  by  m»r  own  confi^ssion,  -were  yet  too  barbarous  to  deserve  an 
^n^^eUeal  and4ipoHoUtal  crown.  (Ki^ona,  Hist  Critie.  Regom  Stirpis 
Arpadionie,  torn.  I  p  1—20.) 
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held  it  lawful  and  pious  to  impose  the  Catholic  fiuth  on  theii 
subjects  and  neighbors ;  the  coast  of  the  Baltic,  from  Holstein 
to  Uie  Gulf  of  Finland,  was  invaded  under  the  standard  of  the 
cross ;  and  the  reign  of  idolatry  was  closed  by  the  conversion 
of  Lithuania  in  the  fourteenth  century.  Yet  truth  and  candor 
must  acknowledge,  that  the  conversion  of  the  North  imparted 
many  temporal  benefits  both  to  the  old  and  the  new  Christians. 
The  rage  of  war,  inherent  to  the  human  species,  could  not  be 
tiealed  by  the  evangelic  precepts  of  diarity  and  peace ;  and 
the  ambition  of  Catholic  princes  has  renewed  in  every  age 
the  calamities  of  hostile  contention.  But  the  admission  of  ^e 
Barbarians  into  the  pale  of  civil  and  ecclesiastical  society,  de- 
livered Europe  from  the  depredations,  by  sea  and  land,  of  the 
Normans,  the  Hungarians,  and  the  Russians,  who  learned  to 
spare  their  brethren  and  cultivate  their  possessions.**  .  The 
iestablishment  of  law  and  order  was  promoted  by  the  influence 
'>f  the  clergy;  and  the  rudiments  of  art  and  science  were  in- 
troduced into  the  savage  countries  of  the  globe.  The  liberal 
piety  of  the  Russian  princes  engaged  in  their  service  the.  most 
skilftil  of  the  Greeks,  to  decorate  the  cities  and  instruct  the 
inhabitants :  the  dome  and  the  paintings  of  St  Sophia  were 
rudely  copied  in  the  churches  of  Kiow  and  Novogorod :  the 
writings  of  the  fathers  were  transkted  into  the  Sclavonic 
idiom ;  and  three  hundred  noble  youths  were  invited  or  com- 
pelled to  attend  the  lessons  of  the  college  of  Jaroslaus.  It 
should  appear  that  Russia  might  have  derived  an  eariy  and 
rapid  improvement  from  her  peculiar  connection  with  the 
church  and  state  of  Constantinople,  which  at  that  age  so  justly 
despised  the  ignorance  of  the  Latins.  But  the  Byzantine 
nation  was  servile,  solitary,  and  verging  to  <»  hasty  decline : 
after  the  fall  of  Kiow,  the  navigation  of  the  Borysthenes  was 
forgotten ;  the  great  princes  of  Wolddomir  and  Moscow  were 
separated  from  the  sea  and  Christendom;  and  the  divided 

**  Listen  to  the  exultations  of  Adam  of  Bremen,  (A.  D.  1080,)  uf 
wliich  the  substonoe  is  agreeable  to  truth :  £coe  ilia  ferociasima  Da- 

norum,  dtc^  natio jamdudum  Dovit  in  Dei  laudibus  Alleluia 

resonare Ecce  populua  iUe  piraticuS  .....  suis  nunc  fini- 

bus  contentua  est  £ece  patria  horribilia  semper  inaoceaaa  propter 
cultum  idolorum  .  .  .  prsdicatorea  veritatis  ubiaue  certatim  admittit 
jKV<bx,  (de  Biid  Dam«,  Ac^  p  40,  41,  edit  Elzevir;  a  carious  and 
erigioal  pospect  of  tlie  north  of  Europe,  and  the  introduotion  €f 
Ohriatiamty.) 
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monarchy  was  oppressed  by  the  ignominy  and  blindness  of 
Tartar  servitude.**  The  Sclavonic  and  Scandinavian  king- 
doms, which  had  been  converted  by  the  Latin  missiifnaries, 
were  exposed,  it  is  true,  to  the  spiritual  jurisdiction  and  tem- 
poral claims  of  the  popes ;"  but  they  were  united  in  language 
and  religious  worship,  vrith  each  other,  and  with  Rome  ;  they 
imbibed  the  free  and  generous  spirit  of  the  European  republic, 
and  gradually  shared  the  light  of  knowledge-  which  arose  on 
the  western  world. 


•1  The  great  princes  removed  in  1156  from  Kiow,  which  was  ruined 
by  the  Tartars  m  1240.  Moscow  became  the  seat  of  empire  in  the 
xivth  centmy.  See  tiie  Ist  and  2d  volumes  of  Levesque's  History, 
and  Mr.  Ooxe's  Travels  into  the  North,  torn,  i  p.  241,  &c 
.  *'  The  ambassadors  of  St  Stef^en  had  used  the  reverential  ex- 
pressions of  regnum  oblatum,  debitam  obedientiam,  &c^  which  were 
most  rigorously  interpreted  by  Gregory  YIL;  and  the  Hungarian 
Catholics  are  distressed  between  the  sanctity  of  the  pope  and  me  in- 
dependence of  the  crown,  (Katcua,  Hist  Gritica,  torn,  l  p.  20—26,  torn. 
IL  p.  804,  S46,  860,  Ac.) 
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OHAPTEB  IVI. 

IIIZ   BARAC£N&[,   FBANKS,  AND    ORBEK8,   IN   ITALT^ FIRST  JJ> 

VJSNTUBSS  AND  SETTLEMENT  OF  THE  '  NORMANS.^-OHARAO* 
TEH   AND    CONQUEST  OF  ROBERT  6UIS0ARD,  DUKE  OF  APULIA 

DELIVERANCE     OF     SIOILT     BT    HIS     BROTHER     ROGER. 

VICTORIES  OF  ROBERT  OVER  THE  EMPERORS  OF  THE  EAST 
AND  WEST. — ROGER,  KING  OF  SICILY,  INVADES  AFRICA  AND 
GREECE.-— THE  EMPEROR  MANUEL  COMNKNUB. — ^WABS  OF 
THE  GREEKS  AND  NORMANS. ^EXTINCTION  OF  THE  NORMANS. 

The  three  great  Datious  of  the  world,  the  Greeks,  the  Sar- 
acens, and  the  Franks,  encountered  each  other  on  the  theatre 
of  Italy.^  The  southern  provinces,  \<^hich  now  compose  the 
kingdom  of  Naples,  were  subject,  for  the  most  part,  to  the 
Lombard  dukes  and  princes  of  Beneventum  ;*  so  powerful  in 
war,  that  they  checked  for  a  moment  the  genius  of  Charle- 
magne; so  liberal  in  peace,  that  they  maintained  in  theii 
capital  an  academy  of  thirty-two  philosophers  and  grammari- 
ans. The  division  of  this  flourishing  state  produced  the  rival 
principalities  of  Benevento,  Salerno,  and  Capua;  and  the 
thoughtless  ambition  or  revenge  of  the  competitors  invited 
the  Saracens  to  the  ruin  of  their  common  inheritance.    During 

*  For  the  general  history  of  Italy  in  the  ixth  and  zth  centuries,  I 
may  properly  refer  to  the  vth,  vitii,  and  viith  books  of  Sigonius  de 
Regno  Itali^e,  (in  the  second  volume  of  his  works,  Milan,  1732 ;)  the 
Annals  of  Baronius,  with  the  criticism  of  Fagi ;  the  viith  and  viiith 
books  of  the  Istoria  Civile  del  Regno  di  Napoli  of  Giannonc ;  the  viith 
and  viiith  volumes  (the  octavo  edition)  of  the  Annali  d'  Italia  of  Mura- 
tori,  and  the  2d  volume  of  the  Abr4g6  Ghronologique  of  M.  de  St 
Hare,  a  work  which,  under  a  superficial  title,  contains  much  genuine 
learning  and  industry.  But  my  long-accustomed  reader  will  give  me 
credit  for  saying,  that  I  myself  have  ascended  to  the  fountain  head,  aa 
often  as  such  ascent  could  be  either  profitable  or  possible ;  and  that  I 
have  diligently  turned  over  the  originals  in  the  first  volumes  of  Mura- 
tori's  great  collection  of  the  Scriptores  Rerum  Italiearum. 

'  Camillo  Pellegrino,  a  learned  Capuan  of  the  last  century,  has 
illustrated  the  history  of  the  duchy  of  Beneventum,  in  his  two  bookfli 
H  istoria  Principum  Longobardorum,  in  the  Scriptorea  of  Muratori 
lorn,  il  pars  i.  p  221 — 346,  and  tom.  v.  p  159 — 245. 
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a  cahtmitous  period  of  two  hundred  years,  Italy  was  exposed 
to  a  repetition  of  wounds,  which  the  invaders  were  not  capa- 
ble of  healing  by  the  union  and  tranquilHty  of  a  perfect  con- 
quest Their  frequent  and  almost  annual  squadrons  issued 
from  the  port  of  Palermo,  and  were  entertained  with  too 
much  indulgence  by  the  Christians  of  Naples :  the  more  for- 
midable fleets  were  prepared  on  the  African  coast;  and  even 
the  Arabs  of  Andalusia  were  sometimes  tempted  to  assist  or 
oppose  the  Moslems  of  an  adverse  sect  In  the  revolution  of 
human  events,  a  new  ambuscade  was  concealed  in  the  Cau* 
dine  Forks,  the  fields  of  Oannie  were  bedewed  a  second  time 
with  the  blood  of  the  Africans,  and  the  sovereign  of  Rome 
again  attacked  or  defended  the  walls  of  Capua  and  Tarentum. 
A  colony  of  Saracens  had  been  planted  at  Bari,  which  com- 
mands the  entrance  of  the  Adriatic  Gulf;  and  their  impartial 
depredations  provoked  the  resentment,  and  conciliated  the 
union  of  the  two  emperors.  An  offensive  alliance  was  con* 
clnded  between .  Basil  the  Macedonian,  the  first  of  his  race, 
and  Lewis  the  great-grandson  of  Charlemagne;'  and  each 
party  supplied  the  deficiencies  of  his  associate.  It  would 
have  been  imprudent  in  the  Byzantine  monarch  to  transport 
his  stationary  troops  of  Asia  to  an  Italian  campaign  ;  and  the 
Latin  arms  would  have  been  insufficient  if  his  superior  navy 
had  not  occupied  the  month  of  the  Gulf  The  fortress  of 
•  Bari  was  invested  by  the  infimtry  of  the  Franks,  and  by  the 
cavalry  and  galleys  of  the  Greeks ;  and,  after  a  defence  of 
four  years,  the  Arabian  emir  submitted  U>  the  clemency  of 
Lewis,  who  commanded  in  person  the  operations  of  the  siege. 
This  important  conquest  had  been  achieved  hy  the  concord 
of  the  £aat  and  West ;  but  their  recent  amity  was  soon  im- 
bittered  by  the  mutual  complaints  of  jealousy  and  pride.  The 
Greeks  assumed  as  their  own  the  merit  of  the  conquest  and 
the  pomp  of  the  triumph ;  extolled  the  ^^eatness  of  their 
powers,  and  affected  to  deride  the  intemperance  and  sloth  of 
the  handful  of  Barbarians  who  appeared  under  the  banners 
of  the  Carlovingian  prince.  His  reply  is  expressed  with  thA 
eloquence  of  indignation  and  truth  :  ''We  confess  the  magni- 
tude of  your  preparation,"  says  the  great-grandson  of  Charle- 
magne. "'  Your  armies  were  indeed  as  numerous  as  a  cloud 
of  summer  locusts,  who  darken  the  day,  flap  their  wingB» 

*  Boe  Constant  Forphyrofsn.  de  Thematibus,  L  il  e  li  in  VU 
'  e.  66»  p.  181. 

T* 
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and,  after  a  short  flight,  tumble  weaiy  and  breathless  to  th« 
ground.  Like  them,  ye  sunk  after  a  feeble  effort ;  je  were 
vanquished  by  your  own  oowardice ;  and  withdrew  from  the 
scene  of  action  to  injure  and  despoil  our  Christian  subjects  of 
the  Sclavonian  coast  We  were  few  in  number,  and  why 
were  we  few  ?  Because,  after  a  tedious  expectation  of  your 
arrival,  I  had  dismissed  my  host,  and  retained  only  a  chosen 
band  of  warriors  to  continue  the  blockade  of  the  city.  If 
they  indulged  their  hospitable  feasts  in  the  face  of  danger  and 
death,  did  these  feasts  abate  the  vigor  of  their  enterprise  f  Is 
It  by  your  fasting  that  the  walls  of  Bari  have  been  overturned  f 
Did  not  these  valiant  Franks,  diminished  as  they  were  by  lan- 
guor and  fatigue,  intercept  and  vanish  the  three  most  powerful 
emirs  of  the  Saracens  ?  and  did  not  their  defeat  precipitate  the 
fall  of  the  city  f  Bari  is  now  fallen ;  Tarentum  trembles ; 
Calabria  will  be  delivered ;  and,  if  we  command  t^e  sea,  the 
Island  of  Sicily  may  be  rescued  from  the  hands  of  the  infidels. 
My  brother,"  (a  name  most  (tensive  to  the  vanity  of  the 
Greek,)  ^  accelerate  your  naval  succors,  respect  your  allies,  and 
distrust  your  flatterers."* 

These  lofty  hopes  were  soon  extinguished  by  the  death  of 
Lewis,  and  the  decay  of  the  Cariovingian  house ;  and  who- 
ever might  deserve  the  honor,  the  Gredc  emperors,  Basil,  and 
his  son  Leo,  secured  the  advantage,  of  the  reduction  of  Bari 
The  Italians  of  Apulia  and  Calabria  were  persuaded  or  com- 
pelled to  acknowledge  their  supremacy,  and '  an  ideal  line 
from  Mount  Garganus  to  the  Bay  of  Salerno,  leaves  the  far 
.greater  part  of  the  kingdom  of  Naples  under  the  dominion  of 
the  Eastern  empire.  Beyond  that  line,  the  dukes  or  repub- 
lics of  Amalfi  *  and  Naples,  who  had  never  forfeited  their 
voluntary  allegiance,  rejoiced  in  the  neighborhood  of  their 
lawful  sovereign;  and  Amalfi  was  enriched  by  supplying 
Europe  with  the  produce  and  manufactures  of  Asia.  But  the 
Lombard  princes  of  Benevento,  Salerno,  and  Capua,'  were 

*  The  oriental  episUe  of  the  emperor  Lewis  11  to  the  emperor  Basil, 
a  carious  record  or  the  age;  was  first  published  by  Baromua.  (Annal 
Eodes.  A.  D.  871,  No.  51^71,)  from  the  Vatican  MS.  of  Eirchempert, 
or  rather  of  the  anonymous  historian  of  Salerno.   *    . 

*  See  an  e^oeUent  Dissertation  de  Republic^  Amalpliitani,  in  tha 
Appendix  (p.  1 — 42)  of  Henry  Brencman's  Historia  Pandectamui, 
(iVaJecti  ad  Rhenum,  1722,  in  4to.) 

~  ^  *  Tour  master,  says  Nicephonis,  has  giv^n  aid  and  prot^tiun  prln- 
onibus  Capuano  et  Beneventano,  servis  meis,  quos  oppuguare  dispiMM 
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raiuciaDtly  toro  from  the  commonioQ  of  the  Latin  world,  and 
too  often,  vi9lated  their  oaths  of  servitude  and  tribute^  The 
city  of  «Bari  rose  to  dignity  and  wealth,  as  the  metropolis  of 
the  new^  theme  or  province  of  Lombardy :  the  title  of  patri- 
cian/ and  afterwards  the  singular  name  of  Catapan^*  waw 
assigned  to  the  supreme  governor;  and  the  policy  both  ^t  tb^ 
church  and  state  was  modelled  in  exact  subordination  to  th» 
throne  of  Constantinople.  As  long  as  the  sceptre  was  dis- 
puted by  the  princes  of  Italy,  their  e£brts  were  feeble  ana 
adverse;  and  the  Greeks  resisted  or  eluded  the  forces  of 
Germany^  which  descended  from  the  Alps  under  the  Imperial 
standard  of  the  Othos.  The  first  and  greatest  of  those  Saxon 
princes  was.  compelled  to  relinquish  the  siege  of  Bari:  the 
second,  aftqr  the  loss  of  his  stoutest  bishops  and  barons, 
escaped  with  honor  from  the  bloody  field  of  Orotona.  On 
that  day  the  .scale  of  war  was  turned  against  the  Franks  by 
the  valor  of  the  Saracens.'  These  corsairs  had  indeed  been 
driven  by  the  Byzantine  fleets  from  the  fortresses  and  coasts 
of  Italy ;  but  a  sense  of  ipterest  was  more  prevalent  than 
superstition  or  resentment,  and  the  caliph  of  Egypt  had  trans- 
ported  forty  thousand  Moslems  to  the  aid  of  his  Christian  ally. 
The  successors  of  Basil  amused  themselves  with  the  belief, 
that  the  conquest  of  Lombardy  had  been  achieved,  and  was 
still  preserved  by  the  justice  of  their  laws,  the  virtues  of  theii 

,  .  .  .  Nova  (potius  nota)  res  est  quod  eorum  patrea  et  avi  nostro  Im- 
perio  tributa  dederunt,  (Liutprand,  in  Legat  p.  484.)  Saleroo  is  not 
mentioiied,  yet  the  prince  changed  his  part^  about  the  same  time»  and 
Oanullo  Pellegrino  (Script  Rer.  ItaL  torn.  iL  p'U's  L  p.  285)  has  nicely 
disoemed  this  cliaiige  in  the  style  of  the  anonymous  Chronida  On 
the! rational  ground  of  history  and  language,  Liutprand  (p.  480)  had 
asserted  the  Latin  claim  to  Apulia  and  CaUbria 

'  See  the  Greek  and  Iiatin  Glossaries  of  Ducange  (Karciravw,  eatapa- 
nuSf)  and  his  notes  on  the  Alexias,  (p.  276.)  Against  the  contempo- 
rary notion,  which  derives  it  from  Kara  wSy^juxta  amne,  he  treats  it  as 
a  corruption  of  the  Latin  eapitaneiu.  Tet  Ml  de  St.  Marc  has  accu- 
rately observed  (Abr^  Chronologique,  tom.  il  p.  924)  that  in  thi^ 
age  the  capitanei  were  not  eapUnMy  but  only  nobles  of  the  first  rank. 
\Se  great  valvassors  of  Italy. 

*  O^  H6vo¥  ii^  voXijibip  4irpi/7c5(  nray^iwuw  rd  rotohrov  iirqyayc  r* 
I0¥ot  (the  Iiombards)  dWk  ««i  dyx^ifta  xi^^i^^^h  ««^  itKaioin^ii  koX 

Xpn<^^fTi  IwttiK^is  Tt  rots  m^otfyofti¥*i£  rrpoo^t^^twoi^  Koi  r^v  eXcv- 
Clcpiav   atvXi   ^it&trm  re  JovAciar,   cat  rwr    2XX&iy    ^•f>oXoyic5i'    ;^a^i(tfpe»'i>f, 

(LeoD.  Tactic  c.  xv.  p^  741.)  The  little  Chronicle  of  Beneventum 
(torn.  11  pars  i  p.  280)  gives  a  far  different  character  of  t)ie  Oroekt 
aiirii^  the  five  years  (A  D.  891 — 896)  that  Leo  was  master  of  the 
city. 
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ministefs,  and  the  gratitude  of  a  people  whom  they  had  re»-> 
cued  from  anarchy  and  oppression.  A  series  of  rebellion! 
might  dart  a  ray  of  truth  into  the  palace  of  Constantinople ; 
and  the  illusions  of  flattery  were  dispelled  by  the  easy  and 
rapid  success  of  the  Norman  adventurers. 

The  revolution  of  human  affiiirs  had  produced  in  Apulia 
iind  Calabria  a  melancholy  contrast  between  the  age  of  Py- 
Uiagoras  and  the  tenth  century  of  the  Christian  aera.  At  the 
former  period,  the  coast  of  Great  Greece  fas  it  was  then 
styled)  was  planted  with  free  and  opulent  cities :  these  dties 
were  peopled  with  soldiers,  artists,  and  philosophers ;  and  the 
military  strength  of  Tarentum,  Sybaris,  or  Crotona,  was  not 
inferior  to  that  of  a  powerful  kingdom.  At  the  second  sera, 
these  once  flourishing  provinces  were  clouded  with  ignorance^ 
impoverished  by  tyranny,  and  depopulated  by  Barbarian  wari^ 
nor  can  we  severely  accuse  the  exaggeration  of  a  contem- 
porary, that  a  fair  and  ample  district  was  reduced  to  the  same 
desolation  which  had  covered  the  earth  after  the  general 
deluge.*  Among  the  hostilities  of  the  Arabs,  the  Franks,  and 
the  Greeks,  in  the  southern  Italy,  I  shall  select  two  or  three 
anecdotes  expressive  of  their  national  manners.  1.  It  was 
the  amusement  of  the  Saracens  to  profane,  as  well  as  to  pil- 
lage, the  monasteries  and  churches.  At  the  siege  of  Salerno, 
a  Mussulman  chief  spread  his  couch  on  the  communion-table, 
and  on  that  altar  sacrificed  each  night  the  virginity  of  a  Chris- 
tian nun.  As  he  wrestled  with  a  reluctant  maid,  a  beam  in 
the  roof  was  accidentally  or  dexterously  thrown  down  on  his 
head ;  and  the  death  of  the  lustful  emir  was  imputed  to  the 
wrath  of  Christ,  which  was  at  length  awakened  to  the  defence 
of  his  faithful  spouse."  2.  The  Saracens  besieged  the  dtiea 
of  Beneventum  and  Capua :  after  a  vain  appeal  to  the  sue- 

*  Calabriam  adeunt,  eamque  inter  se  divisam  reperientes  fonditus 
depo}>ulati  sunt,  (or  depoputarunt,)  ita  ut  d«8erta  sit  velut  in  diluvio. 
Such  is  the  text  of  Herempert,  or  Erchempert,  according  to  the  two 
editions  of  Carraocioli  (Rer.  Italic.  Script  torn.  v.  p.  23)  and  of  Camillo 
I'ellegrino,  torn.  ii.  pars  i.  p.  246.)  Both  were  extremely  scarce,  wh<**k 
they  were  reprmted  by  Muratorl 

"  Baronius  ( AnnaL  Eccles.  A.  D.  874,  No.  2)  has  drawn  this  story 
from  a  MS.  of  Erchempert,  who  died  at  Capua  only  fifteen  years  after 
the  event  But  the  cardinal  was  deceived  by  a  false  title,  and  we  can 
only  quote  the  anonymous  Chronicle  of  Salerno,  (Paralipomena,  e, 
110,)  composed  towards  the  end  of  the  xth  oenturv,  and  published  ii 
(be  second  volume  of  Muratori's  OoUcctioa.  See  the  DineHatitiBa  <tf 
Camillo  Pcllegnno,  torn,  it  pars  i.  p.  281 — 281.  ^c. 
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I  of  GharlemagDe,  the  Lombards  implored  the  clemenqr 
and  aid  of  the  Greek  emperor/*  A  fearless  citizen  dropped 
Irom  the  walls,  passed  the  intrenchments,  accomplished  his 
commission,  and  fell  into  the  hands  of  ihe  Barbarians  as  he 
was  returning  with  the  welcome  news.  They  commanded 
him  to  assist  their  enterprise,  and  deceive  his  countrymen, 
with  the  assurance  that  wealth  and  honors  should  be  tiie 
.^ward  of  his  falsehood,  and  that  his  sincerity  would  be  pun- 
ished with  immediate  death.  He  affected  to  yield,  but  as 
«oon  as  he  was  conducted  within  hearing  of  the  Christians  on 
the  rampart, ''  Friends  and  brethren,"  he  cried  with  a  loud 
voice,  ^  be  bold  and  patient,  maintain  the  city ;  your  sovereign 
is  informed  of  your  distress,  and  your  deliverers  are  at  hand. 
I  know  my  doom,  and  commit  my  wife  and  children  to  your 
gratitude."  Ilie  rage  of  the  Arabs  confirmed  his  evidence ; 
and  the  self-devoted  patriot  was  transpierced  with  a  hundred 
spears.  He  deserves  to  live  in  the  memory  of  the  virtuous, 
but  the  repetition  of  the  same  story  in  ancient  and  modem 
times,  may  sprinkle  some  doubts  on  the  reality  of  this  gene- 
rous deed.'*  8.  The  recital  of  a  third  incident  may  provoke 
a  smile  amidst  the  horrors  of  war.  Theobald,  marquis  of 
Camerino  and  Spoleto,'*  supported  the  rebels  of  Beneventum ; 
and  his  wanton  cruelty  was  not  incompatible  in  that  age  with 
the  character  of  a  hero.  His  captives,  of  the  Greek  nation 
or  party  were  castrated  without  mercy,  and  the  outrage  was 
aggravated  by  a  cruel  jest,  that  he  wished  to  present  the  em- 

"  GonstantiDe  Porphyrogenitns  (in  Yit  Basil,  c.  58,  p.  183)  is  the 
oriffinal  author  of  this  story.  He  places  it  under  the  reigos  of  Basil 
and  Lewis  II.;  yet  the  reduction  of  Beneventum  by  the  Greeks  is- 
dated  A  D.  891,  after  the  decease  of  both  of  those  princes. 

**  In  the  yeair  668,  the  same  tragedy  is  described  by  Paul  the  Dea- 
con, (de  Gestis  Langobard.  L  v.  c  7,  8,  p.  870,  871,  emt  Grot.,)  under 
the  wails  of  the  same  city  of  Beneventum.  But  the  actors  are  differ- 
ent, and  the  guilt  is  imputed  to  the  Greeks  themselves,  which  in  the 
Bysantine  edition  is  appUed  to  the  Saracens.  In  the  late  war  in  Ger- 
n  any«  M.  D'Assas,  a  French  officer  of  -  the  regiment  of  Auvergne,  tt 
•aid  to  have  devoted  himself,  in  a  simitar  manner.  His  behavior  is 
the  more  heroic,-as  mere  silence  was  required  by  the  enemy  who  hind 
made  him  prisoner,  (Voltaire,  Si^e  de  Louis  XV.  c.  83,  torn.  iz.  n 
172.) 

'*  Theobald,  who  is  styled  Hero*  by  Liutprand,  was  properly  diik« 
of  Spoleto  and  marquis  of  Camerino,  from  the  year  926  to  986.  llie 
title  and  office  of  marquis  (commander  of  the  march  or  frontier)  was 
btroduceil  into  Italy  by  the  French  emperors,  (Abr€g6  Chroiiologiqii^ 
ima.  ii.  p  tii  -782*  <bo.) 
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peror  with  a  supply  of  eunuchs,  the  iqoet  precious  ornamenti 
cf  the  Byzantine  court..  The  garrison  of  a  castle  bad  been 
defeated  in  a  sally,  and  the  prisoners  were  sentenced  to  the 
custonuiry  operation.  But  the  sacrifice  was  disturbed  by  the 
intrusion  of  a  frantic  female,  who,  with  bleeding  cheeks, 
dishevelled  .  hair,  and  importunate  clamors,  compelled  the 
marquis  to  listen  to  her  complaint  ^  Is  it  thus,"  she  cried, 
*  ye  magnanimous  heroes,  that  ye  wage  war  against  women, 
•gainst  women  who  have  never  injured  ye,  and  whose  only 
arms  are  the  distaff  and  the  loom  ?"  Theobald  denied  the 
chai^  and  protested  that,  since  the  Amazons,  he  had  never 
heard  of  a  female  war.  *'  And  how,"  she  furiously  exclaimed, 
*'  can  you  attack  us  more  directly,  how  can  you  wound  us  in  a 
more  vital  part,,  than  by  robbing  our  husbands  of  what  we 
most .  dearly  cherish,  the  source  of  our  joys,  and  the  hope 
of  our  posterity  ?  The  plunder  of  our  flocks  and  herds  I  have 
endured  without  a  murmur,  but  this  &tal  injury,  this  irrepara- 
ble loss,  subdues  my  patience,  and  calla  aloud  on  the  justice  of 
heaven  and  earth."  A  general  laugh  applauded  her  eloquence ; 
the  savage  Franks,  inaccessible  to  pity,  were  moved  by  her 
ridiculous,  yet  rational  despair ;  and  with  the  deliverance  of 
the  captives,  she  obtained  the  restitution  of  her  effects.  As 
she  returned  in  triumph  to  the  castle,  she  was  overtaken  by  a 
messenger,  to  inquire,  in  the  name  of  Theobald^  what  punish- 
ment should  be  inflicted  on  her  husband,  were  he  again  taken 
in  arms.  **  Should  :such,"  she  answered  without  hesitation, 
^  be  his  guilt  and  misfortune,  he  has  eyes,  and  a  nose,  and 
hands,  and  feet.  These  are  his  own,  and  these  he  may  deserve 
to  forfeit  by  his  personal  offences.  But  let  my  lord  be  pleased 
to  spare  what  his  little  handmaid  presumes  to  claim  as  her 
peculiar  and  lawful  property."  " 

The  establishment  of  the  Normans  in  the  kingdoms  of 
N'aples  and  Sicily"  is  an  event  most  romantic  in  its  origin, 

^*  liutprand.  Hist  1.  iv.  c.  iv.  in  the  Renim  Italic.  Script  torn.  L 
|>ar8  I  p.  453j  464.  Should  the  lioentioiisness  of.  the  tale  be  quee> 
tioaed,  I  may  exclaim,  with  poor  Steme^.that  it  is  hard  if  I  may  not 
transcribe  with  caution  what  a  bishop  ooold  write,  without  scruple 
What  if.  I  had  translated,  ut  viris  certetis  testiculos  amputare,  in  qui- 
bus  nostri  corporis  refocillatio,  <&c  ? 

^*  The  origmal  monuments  of  the  Normans  in  Italy  are  oollecteil 
m  the  vth  volume  of  Muratori ;  and  among  these  we  may  distanguisb 
th<i  poems  of  William  Appultis  (p.  246 — 278)  and  the  history  of  Gal- 
frijiis  (Jeffrey)  Malaterra,  (p  687-— 607.)  Both  were  natives  of 
Franco,  but  they  wrote  on  the  spot,  in  the  age  of  the  iirst  oonquerorm 
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and  in  its  consequences  most  important  both  to  Italy  and  the 
Eastern  empire.  The  broken  provinces  of  the  Greeks, 
Lombards,  and  Saracens,  were  exposed  to  every  invader,  and 
every  sea  and  land  were  invaded  by  the  adventurous  spirit  of 
the  Scandinavian  pirates.  After  a  long  indulgence  of  rapine 
and  slaughter,  a  fair  and  ample  territory  was  accepted,  occu- 
pied, and  nanied,  by  the  Normans  of  France :  they  renounced 
their  gods  for  the  Grod  of  the  Christians  ;'*  and  the  dukes  of 
Normandy  acknowledged  themselves  the  vassals  of  the  suc- 
<$essors  of  Charlemagne  and  Capet.  The  savage  fierceness 
which  they  had  brought  from  the  snowy  mountains  of  Nor- 
way was  refined,  without  being  corrupted,  in  a  warmer  di- 
mate ;  the  companions  of  RoUo  insensibly  mingled  with  the 
natives ;  they  imbibed  the  manners,  language,^^  and  gallantry, 
of  the  French  nation;  tod  in  a  martial  age^  the  Normans 
might  claim  the  palm  of  valor  and  glorious  achievements. 
Of  Hie  fashionable,  superstitions,  they  embraced  with  ardor 
the  pilgrimages  of  Rome,  Italy,  and  the  Holy  Land.f    In 

(before  A.  D.  1100,)  and  with  the  spirit  of  freemen.  It  is  needless  to 
recapitulaie  the  compilers  and  cridcs  of  Italian  history,  Sigonius,  Ba- 
Tonius,  Pagf,  Qiannone,  Muratori,  8t  Marc,  <bc«  whom'  I  hare  always 
consulted,  and  never  copied.* 

^'  Some  of  the  first  converts  w^re.  baptizefl  ten  or  twelve  times,  for 
the  sake  of  the  white  garment  usually  given  at  this  ceremony.  At 
the  funeral  of  RoUo,  the  gifts. to  monasteries  for  the  repose  of  his  soul 
were  accompanied  by  a  sacrifice  of  one  hundred  captives.  But  in  a 
generation  or  two,  the  ]iatioDal;dumge  was  pure  and  general 

"  The  Dani^  language,  was  v8t|U  spoken  by.  the  Normans  of  Ba^ 
yeuz  on  the.  sea-coast,  at  a  time  (A;  D.  940)  when  it  was  alreadv  for- 
gotten at  Rouen,  in  the  court  and  capital  Quem  (Richard  I.)  con- 
festim  pater  Baibcas  mittens  Botodi  militisB  swe  priricipi  -nutrietiduro 
tradidit,  ut^  ibi  lingua  ei^uditns  i>dnii«d/sui8'ezteri8que  hominibus 
iBdret  apertft  dare  reapon^a,  (WUhelm^  Gemeticensis.  de  Ducibus  Nor^ 
mannis,  L  iil  c.  8,  p.  623,  edit  Camden.)  Of  the  vernacular  and  fa^ 
vorite  idiom  of  Wflliam  the  Conqueror,  (A.  D.  1036,)  Selden  (Opera, 
torn.  11  p.- 1640—1666)  has  given  a  specimen,  obsolete  and  obscure 
»v«Q  to  antiquarians  and  lawyers. 


*  M.  Goutier  d'Arc  has  discovered  a .  translation  of  the  Chronicle  of 
Aim^,  monk  of  Mont  Cassinb,  a  contemporary  of  the  first  Norman  invaden 
of  Italy.  He  has  made  nse  of  it  in  his  Histoire  des  Conqnetes  des  Nor- 
mands;  and  added  a  sammaiy  of  i^  contents. .  This  Work  was  quoted  b/ 
later  writers,  bat  was  supposed  to  have  been  entirely  lost— rM. . 

f. A. band  uf  Normans,  retorninff  from  the  Holy. Land  had  rescued  tlia 
eity  of  dalemo  from  the  attack  of  a  numerous  fleet  of  Saracens.  Gauaar, 
die  Lombard  prince  of  Balerno,  Wished  to  retain  them  in  his  service  aa^ 
takct  tliam  into  his  pay.    They  answered,  **VZe  fight .  for  oar  leligiea,  mtm 
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this  active  devotion,  the  minds  and  bodies  wtrt  invigorated 
bj  exercise:  danger  was  the  incentive,  novelty  the  re6om- 
pense ;  and  the  prospect  of  the  world  was  decorated  by  won- 
der, credulity,  and  ambitious  hope.  They  confederated  for 
their  mutual  defence ;  and  the  robbers  of  the  Alps,  who  had 
been  allured  by  the  garb  of  a  pilgrim,  were  often  chastised 
by  the  arm  of  a  warrior.  In  one  of  these  pious  visits  to  the 
cavern  of  Mount  Garganus  in  Apulia,  whicJi  had  been  sano- 
iified  by  the  apparition  of  the  archangel  Michael,"  they  were 
accosted  by  a  stranger  in  the  Greek  habit,  but  who  soon  re* 
vealed  himself  as  a  rebel,  a  fugitive,  and  a  mortal  foe  of  the 
Greek  empire.  His  name  was  Melo ;  a  noble  citizen  of  Ban, 
who,  after  an  unsuccessful  revolt,  was  compelled  to  seek  new 
allies  and  avengers  of  his  conntiy.  The  bold  appearance  of 
the  Normans  revived  his  hopes  and  solidted  his  confidence : 
they  listened  to  the  complaints,  and  still  more  to  the  promisee, 
of  the  patriot.  The  assurance  of  wealth  demonstrated  the 
justice  of  his  cause;  and  they  viewed,  as  the  inheritance  of 
the  brave,  the  fruitful  land  which  was  oppressed  by  effemi- 
nate tyrants.  On  their  return  to  Normandy,  they  kindled  a 
spark  of  enterprise,  and  a  small  but  intrepid  band  was  fi-eely 
associated  for  the  deliverance  of  Apulia.  They  passed  the 
Alps  by  separate  roads,  and  in  the  disguise  of  pilgrims ;  but 
in  the  neighborhood  of  Rome  they  were  saluted  by  the  chief 
of  Bari,  who  supplied  the  more  indigent  with  arms  and 
horses,  and  instantly  led:  them  to  the  field  of.  action.  In  the 
first  conflict,  their  valor  prevailed ;  but  in  the  second  engage- 
ment they  were  overwhelmed  by  the  numbers  and  military 
engines  of  the  Greeks,  and  indignantly  retreated  with'  their 
faces  to  the  enemy.*  The  unfortunate  Melo  ended  his  life 
a  suppliant  at  the  court  of  Germany:  his  Norman  followers, 
excluded  from  their  native  and  their  promised  land,  wandered 

'*  See  Leaodro  Alberti  (DescrisioDe  d'  Italia,  n.  250)  and  Baromus, 
(A.  D.  493,  No.  43.)  If  the  archaDgel  iiriierited  tae  temple  and  onde, 
uerhaps  the  cavern,  of  old  Calcfaas  the  soothsayer,  (Strab.  Geograph. 
I.  vi.  p.  435,  486,)  the  Catholics  (on  tliis  occasion)  have  surpassed  the 
Greeks  in  the  elegance  of  their  superstition.  . 

uot  for  money."  Gaimtr  untreated  •  them  to  send  some  Korman  kni^hta 
10  his  coart  This  seems  to  have  been  the  origin  of  the  connection  ot  tha 
Normans  with  Italy.  ^  See  Histbire  des  ConqnStes  des  Normands  jiar  Qtf^ 
der  d'Arc,  I  i.  c. !.,  Paris,  1830.— If. 

*  Nine  ont  often  perished  in  the  field.  C^nroniqne  d'Aim^.  ton.  i  p.  II 
^iwtad  by.M  Gontier  d'Arc.  p.  4S.— If. 
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ftinoDg  the  hills,  and  valleys  of  Italy,  and  earned  their  daily 
Aubsistenoe  by  the  sword.-  To  that  formidable  sword  the 
princes  of  Capua,  Beneventum,  Salerno,  and  Naples,  alter- 
nately appealed  in  their  dooiedtio  quarrels ;  the  superior 
apirit  and  discipline  of  the*  Normans  gave  victory  to  the 
side  which  they  espoused ;  and  their  cautious  policy  observed 
the  balance  of  power,  lest  the  preponderance  of  any  rival 
state  should  render  their  aid  less  important,  and  their  service 
less  profitable.  Their  first  asylum  was  a  strong  camp  in  the 
depth  of  the  marshes  of  Campania :  but  they  were  soon  en- 
dowed by  the  liberality  of  the  duke  of  Naples  with  a  more 
plentiful  and  permanent  seat  Eight  miles  from  his  resi* 
deuce,  as  a  bulwark  against  Capua,  the  town  of  Aversa  waft 
built  and  fortified  for  their  use ;  and  they  enjoyed  as  their 
own  the  com  and  fruits,  the  meadows  and  groves,  of  that 
fertile  district  The  report  of  their  success  attracted  every 
year  new  swarms  of  pilgrims  and  soldiers :  the  poor  were 
urged  by  necessity ;  the  rich  were  excited  by  hope;  and  the 
brave  and  active  spirits  of  Normandy  were  impatient  of  ease 
and  ambitious  of  renown.  The  independent  standard  of 
Aversa  afforded  shelter  and  encouragement  to  the  outlaws 
of  the  province,  to  every  fugitive  who  had  escaped  from  the 
injustice  or  justice  of  his  superiors ;  and  these  foreign  asso- 
ciates were  quickly  assimilated  in  manners  and  language  to 
the  Gallic  colony.  The  first  leader  of  the  Normans  waa 
Count  RatDulf ;  and,  in  the  origin  of  society,  preeminence  of 
rank  is  the  reward  and  the  proof  of  superior  merit"  * 

**  See  the  first  book  of  William  Appulus.    His  words  are  applicable 
to  every  swarm  of  Barbarians  and  freebooters : — 

Si  ylcinoram  quia  pemittostu  ad  illos 
Confugiebat  eum  gratanter  soacipiebaot : 
Moriboa  et  linguA  qaoscumqae  venire  yidebaat 
Informant  ppopriA ;  gena  efBciator  at  una. 

And  elsewhere,  of  the  native  adventurers  of  Normaody  :— 

Pan  paratf  ez^sB  vel  opea  aderant  qala  nulla : 
Pan,  quia  de  magnia  auyon  auMra  Tolebant. 


*  This  accoont  is  not  accurate.  After  the  retreat  of  the  emperor  Hemy 
IL.  the  Normans,  united  under  the  command  of  Batnulf/had  taken  pos- 
■easion  of  Aversa,  then  a  amaU  castle  in  the  duchy  of  Naples;  .They  bad 
been  masters  of  it  a  few  years  when  Pandulf  IV.,  prince  of  Capua,  found 
means  to  take  Naples  by  surprise.  Sergius,  master  of  the  soldiers,  and 
head  of  the  republic,  with  the  principal  citizens,  abandoned  a  city  in  wfaick 
keoinild  not  behold,  without  horror,  the  estahlishment  of  a  foreign  do»ia 
ion:  lie  retired  to  Aversa;  and  when,  with  the  aaaiatance  of  the  Qredu 
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Since  the  ^sonquest  of  Sicily  by  the  Arabs,  tbe  Grecian  ein- 
fesnor^  had  l)eeD  anxious  to  regain .  that  valuable  possession ; 
but  their  efforts,  however  strenuous,  had  been  oppcW  by. the 
distance  and  the  sea.  Their  costly  armaments,  sSber  a  gleam 
of  success,  added  new. pages  of  calamity  and  disgrace  to  the 
Byzantine  annals :  twenty  thousand  of  their  best  troops  were 
lost: in  a  Aingle  expedition;  and  the  victorious. Moslems  de- 
rided tlie  policy  of  a  nation  which  intrusted  eunuchs  not  only 
with  the  custody  of  their  women,  but  with  the  command  of 
their. men.'*  After  a  reign  of  two  hundred  years,  the  Sarar 
eens  were  ruined  by  their  divisions.'^  The  emir  disclaimed 
the  authority  of  the  king  of  Tunis;  the  people  rose  against 
the  emir;  the  cities  were  usurped  by  the  chie&;  each  meanet 
rebel  was  independent  in  his  village  or  castle ;  and  the  weaker 
of  two  rival  brothers  implored  the  friendship  of  the  Christians, 
[n  every  service  of  danger  the  Normans  were  prompt  and 
useful;  and  ^ve  hundred  kmghts^  or  warriors  on  horsebadc, 
were  enrolled  by  Arduiu,  the  agent  and  interpreter  of  the 
Greeks,  under  the  standard  of  Maniaces,  governor  of  Lom- 
bardy.  Before  their  landing,  tbe  brothers  were  recondled; 
the  union  of  Sicily  and  Africa  was  restored ;  and  the  island 
was  guarded  to  the  water's  edge.  Tbe  Normans  led  the  van^ 
and  the  Arabs  of  Messina  felt  the  valor  of  an  untried  foe 
In  a  second  action  the  emir  of  Syracuse  was  unhorsed  and 
transpierced  by  the  irmh  arm  of  William  of  Hauteville.  In  a 
third  engagement,  his  intrepid  companions  discomfited  the 
host  of  sixty  thousand  Saracens,  and  left  the  Greeks  no  more 
than  the  labor  of  the  pursuit :  a  splendid  victory ;  but  of  which 
the  pen  of  the  historian  may  divide  the  merit  with  the  lance 
of  the  Normans.  It  is,  however,  true,  that  they  essentially 
promoted  the  success  of   Maniaces,   who   reduced   thirteen 


••  Lintprand,  in'Legatione,  p.  485.    Pagi  has  illustrated  this  evenl 
from  the  MS.  history  of  the  aeacoo  Leo,  (torn.  iv.  A.D.  Wh^  Ko.  11 
-19.) 

'*  See  the  Arabian  Ohronide  of  Sicily,  apud  Moratori,  Script  Re 
rum  Ital.  tom.  i.  p.  268.    . 

and  that  of  the  citizens  faithfol  to  their  coantry,  he  had  collected  monO> 
enongfa  to  satisfy  the  rapacit^r  of  the  Norman  adventarersy  he  advanced  at 
tlieir  head  io  attack  the  garrison  of.  the  prince  of  Capua,  defeated  it,  and 
reentered  Niytles.  .  It  was  then  that  he  confirmed  the  Normans  in  the  poe* 
■essiou  of  Ayersa  and  its  territoiy,  which  be  raised  into  a  coont'sfieC  and 
granted  the  inrestiture  to  BainnUl    Hist  des  Kep.  Ital.  tom.  i  i*.  9Cf 
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dties^  and'  tke  greater  part  of  Sidly,  under  the  obedience  of 
the  emperor.  But  his  military  fanne  vraa  sullied  by  ingra(a> 
tade  and  tyranny.  In  the  division  of  the  spoils,  the  deserts^  of 
Ais  brave  auxiliaries  were  forgotten ;  and  neither  their  avarice 
nor  their  pride  could  brook  this  injurious  treatment  They 
complained  by  the  mouth  of  th^r  interpreter :  their  complaint 
was  disregarded;  their  interpreter  was  scourged;  the  suf- 
ferings were  his ;  the  insult  and  resentment  belonged  to 
fA(M«  whose  sentiments  he  had  delivered.  Yet  they  dissem- 
bled till  they  had  obtained,  or  stolen,  a  safe  passage,  to  the 
Italian  continent:  their  brethren  of  Aversa  sympathized  in 
their  kidignation,  and  the  province  of  Apulia  was  invaded  as 
thid  forfeit  of  the  debt'' '  Above  twenty  years  after  the  first 
emigration,  the  Normans  took:the  field  with  no  more  than  seven 
hundred,  horse  and  five  hundred  foot;  and  after  the  recall  of 
the  Byzantine  legions  '*  from  the  Sicilian  war,  their  numbers 
are  magnified  to  the  amount  of  threescore  thousand  men. 
Iheir  herald  proposed  the  option  of  battle  or  retreat ;  *'  of 
batUe,''  was  the  unanimous  cry  of  the  Normans ;  and  one  of 
their  stoutest  warriors,  with  a  stroke  of  his  fist,  felled  to  the 
ground  the  horse  of  the  Greek  messenger.  He  was  dismissed 
with  a  firesh  horse ;  the  insult  was  concealed  from  the  Imperial 
troops ;  but  in  two  successive  battles  they  were  more  mtally 
instructed  of  the  prowess  of  their  adversaries.  In  the  plainf 
of  Cannae,  the  Asiatics  fled  before  the  adventurers  of  France.; 
the  duke  of  Lombardy  was  made  prisoner;  the  Apulians 
acquiesced  in  a  new  dominion ;  and  the  four  places  of  Bari, 
Otranto,  Brundusium,  and  Tarentum,  were  alone  saved  in  the 
shipwreck  of  the  Grecian  fortunes.  From  this  »ra  we  may 
date  the  esta;blishment  of  the  Norman  power,  which  soon 
eclipsed  the  infant  colony  of  Aversa.    Twelve  counts "  were 

^  SeSttej  Malatemiy  who  relates  the  SidUan  war,  and  the  oonqoest 
of  Apulia,  (L  L  c  7,  8,9,  19.)  The  same  events  are  described  by 
Cedrenus  (torn,  il  p  741 — *14Z,  755,  756)  and  Zoaaras,  (torn,  il  p.  237, 
288 ;)  and  the  Greeks  are  so  hardened  to  disgrace,  that  their  oarrar 
tives  are  impartial  enough. 

"  Cedrenua  specifies  the  ray/ia  of  the  Obsequium,  (Phrygia.)  and 
Hbm  ftifoi  of  the  Thracesian%  (Lydia :  consult  Ooostantine  de  Tbenu^ 
ibus,  L  8, 4,  with  Delisle's  map ;)  and  afterwards  names  the  PiudiaiN  . 
tad  Lycaonians  with  the  fiederati. 

'*  Omnes  conveniunt;  et  bis  sex  nobiliores, 

Quos  genus  et  gravitas  morum  decorabat  ei  »tai^ 
H  Blegere  duces.    Provectis  ad  oomitatum 

His  alii  parent.   CSomitatus  nomen  honoris 
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eliofien  by  the  popular  suffrage;  and  age,  birth,'  and.  meriti 
were  the  motives  of  their  choice.  The  tributes  of  their  pecu^ 
liar  districts  were  appropriated  to  their  use;  and  each,  count 
erected  a  fortress  in  the  midst  of  his  lands,  and  at  the  head 
of  his  vassals.  In  the  centre  of  the  province,  the  common 
habitation  of  Melphi  was  reserved  as  the  metropolis  and  dtadel 
of  the  republic ;  a  house  and  separate  quarter  was  allotted  to 
each  of  the  twelve  counts:  and  the  national  concerns  were 
regulated  by  this  military  senate.  The  first  of  his  peers,  their 
president  and  general,  was  entitled  count  of  Apulia ;  and  ithis 
dignity  was  conferred  on  William  of  the  iron  arm,  who,  in 
the  language  of  the  age,  is  styled  a  lion  in .  battle,  a  lamb  in 
society,  and  an  angel  in  council.**  The  manners  of  his 
countrymen  are  fiiirly  delineated  by  a  contemporary  and  na* 
tional  historian.'*  *^The  Normans,"  says  Malaterra,  ^are  a 
cunning  and  revengeful  people;  eloquence  and  dissimnktion 
appear  to  be  their  hereditary  qualities:  they  can  stoop  to 
flatter ;  but  unless  they  are  curbed  by  the  restraint  of  law^ 
they  indulge  the  licentiousness  of  nature  and  passion.  Theii 
princes  affect  the  prases  of  popular  munificence ;  the  people 
observe  the  medium,  or  rather  blend  the  extremes,  of  avarice 
and  prodigality;  and  in  their  eager  thh^t  of  wealth. and 
dominion,  they  despise  whatever  they  possess,  and  hope  what- 
ever they  desire.    Arms  and  horses,  the  luxury  of  dress,  the 

Quo  donantur  erat    Hi  totas  undique  terras 
Divisere  sibi,  ni  sors  iDimica  repu^et ; 
Singula  proponunt  Iocs  qua  oontmgere  sorte 
Guique  auci  debent,  et  quaeque  tribnta  looorum. 

And  after  speaking  of  Melphi,  William  Appulns  adds, 

Pro  numero  comitum  bis  sex  statuere  plateas,  ' 

Atque  domua  oomitum  totidem  fabricantur  in  urbe. 

Leo  Ostiensis  (1.  il  c.  67)  enamerates  the  dirisions  oi  the  Apufiaa 
cities,  which  it  is  needless  to  repeat  ... 

'*  Gulielm.  Appulus,  L  il  c  12, .  according .  to  the  retereoet  of 
Giannone,  (Istona  Civile  di  Nappli,  torn,  il  p^  ai,)  which  I  cannot 
verify  in  the  original.  The  Apvuian  iiraises  indeed  his  wUidat  wrm, 
fTcintM  animiy  and  invida  virhu  ;  ana  declares  that,  had  be  lived,  no 
noet  could  have  equalled  his  merits,  ^L  I  p.  268,  L  il  p.  259.)  He  was 
bf*wailed  by  the  Normans,  quippe  qui  tanti  eonsilii  virum,  (says  Mali^ 
terra,  Lie.  12,  p.  562,)  tarn  armis  strenuumi,  tam  sibi  mun^Qcum,  i  ~ 
bilem,  morigeratum,  ulterius  se  habere  diffidebanl  ■■ 

'*  The  gens  astutissima,  injuriarum  ultriz ....  adukri  sciens . 
•loGuentiis  ineierviens,  of  MaW.erra,  (L  I  c  8,  p.  660,)  are  ezprtv 
9i  the  popular  and  proverbial  character  of  the  Xormaos.    . 
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exeraaes  of  hunting  and  hawking*^  are  the  delight  of  the 
Normans;  hut,  on  pressing  occasions,  thej  can  endure  with 
incf edible  patience  the  inclemency  of  every  climate,  and  the 
toil  and  absence  of  a  military  life."  ** 

The  Normans  of  Apulia  were  seated  on  the  verge  of  the 
two  empires;  and,  according  to  the  policy  of  the  hour. 
they  accepted  the  investiture  of  their  lands,  from  the  sover- 
digns  of  Germany  or  Constantinople.  But  the  firmest  title 
of  these  adventurers  was  the  right  of  conquest :  they  neither 
loved  nor  trusted ;  they  were  neither  trusted  nor  beloved :  the 
contempt  of  the  princes  was  mixed  with  fear,  and  the  fear  of 
the  natives  was  mingled  with  hatred  and  resentment  Every 
object  of  desire,  a  horse,  a  woman,  a  garden,  tempted  and 
gratified  the  rapaciousness  of  the  strangers  ;*'  and  the  avarice 
of  their  chiefe  waar  only  cc^ored  by  the  more  specious  names 
of  ambition  and  glory.  The  twelve  counts  were  sometimes 
joined  in  the  league  of  injustice:  in  their  domestic  quarrels 
they  disputed  the  spoils  of  the  people :  the  virtues  of  William 
were  buried  in  his  grave;  and  Drc^o,  his  brother  and  succes- 
sor, was  better  qualified  to  lead  the  valor,  than  to  restrain  the 
violence,  of  his  peers.  Under  the  reign  of  Oonstantine  Mo* 
aomachus,  the  policy,  rather  than  benevolence,  of  the  By« 
xaatine  courts  attempted  to  relieve  Italy  fr6m  this  adherent 
oiscbief,  more  grievous  than  a  flight  of  Barbarians;*'  and 
Argymsi  the  son  of  Melo,  was  invested  for  this  purpose  with 

**  The  hunting  and  hawking  more  properly  belong  to  the  ekteendanU 
oi  ihe  Norwegian  sailors ;  though  they  might  import  from  Norway 
4nd  Iceland  the  finest  easts  of  fafooDs. 

*'  We  may  compare  this  iwrtrait  with  that  of  William  of  Malms- 
bury,  (de  Gefitis  .^aglorum,  1.  m,  p.  101, 102,)  who  appreciates,  like  a 
philosophic  historian,  the  vices  and  virtues  of  the  Saxons  and  Nor- 
mans.   England  was  assuredly  a  gainer  by  the  conquest 

'*  The  biographer  of  St  Leo  IX.  pours  his  holy  venom  on  the  Nor« 
mans.  Videns  indiscipUnatam  et  alienam  gentem  Normannonim, 
crndeli  et  ioaudit&  rabie,  et  plusquam  Pagan&  impietate,  adversus 
ecdesias  Dei  insurgere,  passim  Christianos  trucidare,  «fcc,  (Wibert,  c. 
6.)  The  honest  Apulian  (L  il  p.  259)  says  calmly  of  their  accuser, 
Veris  oommiscens  iiukcia. 

**  The  policy  of  the  Greeks,  revolt  of  Maniaces,  <fec.,  must  be  eol* 
lected  from  Cedrenus,  (tom.  il  p.  767,  758,)  William  Appulus,  (I  i.  p. 
257,  258, 1  ii.  p.  259.)  and  the  two  Chronicles  cf  Bari,  by  Lupus  Pro- 
lospata,  (Muratori,  Script  ItaL  tom.  v.  p.  42,  43, 44,)  and  an  anonymous 
writer;  (AntiqniUt  Italue  Medii  Mn,  torn.  L  p  81^-^6.)  Thk  last  Is 
a  ffi^posnt  of  some  value. 
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the  most  lofty  titles'^  and  the  most  ample  commission.  The 
memory  of  his  father  might  recommend  him  to  the  Normans ; 
and  he  had  already  engaged  their  voluntary  service  to  quell 
the  revolt  of  Maniaces,  and  to  avenge  their  own  and  the  pub- 
lic injury.  It  was  the  design  of  Constantine  to  transplant  the 
warlike  colony  from  the  Italian  provinces  to  the  Persian  war; 
and  the  son  of  Melo  distributed  among  the  chie&  the  gold  and 
manufactures  of  Greece,  as  the  first-fruits  of  the  Imperial 
iMunty,  Bat  his  arts  were  baffled  by  the  sense  and  spirit  of 
the  conquerors  of  Apulia :  his  gifts,  or  at  least  his  proposals, 
were  rejected;  and  they  unanimously  reftised  to  relinquish 
their  possessions  and  their  hopes  for  the  distant  prospect  of 
Asiatic  fortune.  Afiier  the  means  of  persuasion  had  foiled, 
Argyrus  resolved  to  compel  or  to  destroy :  the  Latin  powers 
were  solicited  against  the  common  enemy ;  and  an  offensive 
alliance  was  formed  of  the  pope  and  the  two  emperots  of  the 
East  and  West  The  throne  of  St  Peter  was '  o6cEipied  by 
Leo  the  Ninth,  a  simple  saint,**  of  a  temper  most  apt  to  de- 
ceive himself  and  the  world,  and  whose  venerable  character 
would  consecmte  with  the  name  of  piety  the  measures  least 
compatible  with  the  practice  of  religion.  £(is'  humanity  was 
affected  by  the  complaints,  perhaps  the  calumni^y-of  an  in^ 
tured  people :  the  impious  Normans  had  intenrupted  the 
payment  oi  tithes ;  and  the  temporal  sword  might  belawftiUy 
unsheathed  against  the  i  sacrilegious  robbers,  who  were  deaf  to 
the  censures  of  the  church.  As  a  Crerman  of  noble  birth  and 
royal  kindred,  Leo  had  free  access  to  the  court  and  confidence 
of  the  emperor  Henry  the  Third ;  and  in  search  of  arms  and 
allies,  his  ardent  zeal  transported  him  from  Apulia  to  Saxony, 
from  the  Elbe  to  the  Tyber.  During  these  hostile  prepara- 
tions, Argyrus  indulged  himself  in  the  use  of  secret  and  guilty 


**  Argyrua  received,  says  the  anonymous  Chronicle  of  Bari,  Inmerial 
letters,  FcaderatAs  et  Patriciatifts,  et  Catapani  et  YeAtatiia.'  In  hit 
Annals,  Maratori  (torn.  viii.  p:  426)  very  properly  reads,  or  interprets^ 
S^bMtaius,  the  title  of  Sebastos  or  Augustus.  But  in  his  Antiquities, 
he  was  taught  by  Ducange  to  make  it  a  palatine  office,  master  of  the 
wardrobe. 

"  A  Life  of  St  Leo  IX.,  deeply  tinged  with  the  passions  and  pre- 

indices  of  the  age,  has  -  been  composed  by  Wibert,  pribted  at  Parte, 
1616,  in  octavo,  and  since  inserted  m  the  Collections  of  the  BoUandiet^ 
0I  MikbiUon,  and  of  Muratorl  Tlie  public  add  private  history  of  that 
pope  is  diligently  treated  by  M.  de  St.  Mara  (Abrege,  torn;  iL  fK  14# 
—810,  <md  p.  25 — ^95,  second  column.) 
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weapons :  a  crowd  of  Normans  became  the  ▼ictims  of  |>ablie 
or  private  revenge ;  and  the  valiant  Dr<^  was  murdered  in  a 
church.  But  his  spirit  survived  in  his  brother  Humphrey, 
the  third  count  of  Apulia.  The  assassins  were  chastised ;  and 
the  son  of  Melo,  overthrown  and  wounded,  was  driven  from  the 
field,  to  hide  his  shame  behind  the  walls  of  Bari,  and  to  await 
the  tardy  succor  of  his  allies. 

But  the  power  of  Oonstantine  was  distracted  by  a  Turkish 
war ;  the  mind  of  Henry  was  feeble  and  irresolute ;  and  the 
pope,  instead  of  repassing  the  Alps  with  a  German  army,  was 
accompanied  only  by  a  guard  of  seven  hundred  Swabians 
and  some  volunteers  of  Lorraine.  In  his  long  progress  from 
Mantua  to  Beneventum,  a  vile  and  promiscuous  multitude  of 
Italians  was  enlisted  under  the  holy  standard:**  the  priest 
and  the  robber  slept  in  the  same  tent ;  the  pikes  and  crossef 
were  intermingled  in  the  front ;  and  the  tnarUal  saint  repeated 
the  lessons  of  his  youth  in  the  order  of  march,  of  encamp- 
ment, and  of  combat  The  Normans  of  Apuba  could  muster 
in  the  field  no  more  than  three  thoosand  horse,  with  a  hand- 
ful of  infantry:  the  defection  of  the  natives  intercepted  their 
provisions  and  retreat ;  and  their  spirit,  incupable  of  fear,  was 
chilled  for  a  moment  by  superstitious  awe.  On  the  hostile 
approach  of  Leo,  they  knelt  without  disgrace  or  reluctance 
before  their  spiritual  fiither.  But  the  pope  was  inexorable ;. 
his  lofty  Germans  affected  to  deride  the  diminutive  stature  of 
their  adversaries ;  and  the  Normans  were  informed  that  death 
or  exile  was  their  only  alternative.  Flight  they  disdained, 
and,  as  many  of  them  bad  been  three:  days  without  tasting 
food,  they  embraced  the  assurance  of  a;  more  easy  and  hon- 
orable death.  They  climbed  the  hill  of  iCiviteila,  descended 
into  the  plain,  and  charged  in  three  divisions  the  army  of  the 
pope.  On  the  left,  and  in  the  centre,  Richard  count  of 
Aversa,  and  Robert  the  fanaouK  Guiscard,  attacked,  broke, 
routed,  and  pursued  the  Italian  multitudes,  who  fought  with- 
out d^pline^  and  fled  without  shame;  A  hinder  trial  was 
reserved  for  the  valor  of  Count  Humphrey,  who  led  the  cav- 
alry of  the  .right  wing.  .  The  Germans'*  have  been  described 

*'  Sea  the  expedition  of  Leo  XI  tgabst  the  Normans.  See  William 
Appolus  (I  IL  p.  259 — 261)  and  JeBrej  MaUterra  (I  i.  c.  18, 14, 16,  pk 
253.)  They  are  impartial,  as  tlie  national  is  counterbalanced  by  tM 
cterical  prejadice 

^  Teutonici,  quia  casaries  et  forma  decoros 

Fecerat  egregie  prooeri  oorporis  ilkt 
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■B  tmskilful  in  the  maoagemeDt  of  the  hone  and  the  lance  • 
Imt  on  foot  they  formed  a  strong  and  impenetrable  phalanx ; 
and  neither  man,  nor  steed,  nor  armor,  could  resist  the  weight 
of  their  long  and  two-handed  swords.  After  a  severe  conflict, 
they  were  encompassed  bj  the  squadrons  returning  from  the 
pursuit ;  and  died  in  the  ranks  with  the  esteem  of  their  fbes, 
and  the  satisfection  of  revenge.  The  gates  of  Civitella  w6re 
shut  against  the  flying  pope,  and  he  was  overtaken  by  the 
pious  conquerors,  who  kissed  his  feet,  to  implore  his  blessing 
and  the  absolution  of  their  sinful  victory.  The  soldiers  be- 
held in  their  enemy  and  captive  the  vicar  of  Christ ;  and, 
though  we  may  suppose  the  policy  of  the  chie&,  it  is  proba- 
ble that  they  were  infected  by  the  popular  superstition.  In 
the  calm  of  retirement,  the  well-meaning  pope  deplored  the 
effusion  of  Christian  blood,  which  must  be  imputed  to  his 
account :  he  felt,  that  he '  had  been  the  author  of  sin  and 
scandal ;  land  as  his .  undertaking  had  failed,  the  indecency  of 
his  military  character  was  universally  condemned."*  With 
these '  dispositions,  he  listened  to  the  bflers  of  a  beneficial 
treaty;  deserted  an  alliance  whidi  he  had  preached  as  the 
:»kU8e  of  God;  and  ratified  the  past  and  future  conquests  of 
bhe  Normans.  By  whatever  hands  they  had  been  usurped, 
the  provinces  of  Apulia  and  Calabria  were  a  part  of  the 
donation  of  Constantine  and  the  patrimony  of  St  Peter :  the 
grant  and  the  acceptance  confirmed  the  mutual  claims  of  the 
pontiff  and. the  adventurers.  They  promised  to  support  each 
other  with  spiritual  and  temj)oral  arms;  a  tribute  or  quitrent 
of  twelve  pence  was  afterwards  stipulated  for  every :  plough- 
land;  and  since  this  memorable  transaction,  the  kingdom  of 
Naples  has  remained  above  seven  hundred  years  a  fief  of  the 
Holy  See."  :  ■  i    . 

Corpora  derident  N'ormamiiea  qu»  brevlora 
Esse  videbantur.  ■  -.   ■■ 

Vhe  verses  of  the  Aptilian  are  oommooly  id  this  strain^  though  he  heats 
liimself  a  little  in  the  batUe.  Two  of  bis  siiQileB  firom  hawking  and  eor* 
eery  are  descriptive  of  manners.  ,  . 

**  Several  respectable  censures  or  complaints  are  produced  by  M.  de 
6i  Marc,  (torn,  iu  p.  200 — 204.)  As  Peter  Damianus,  the  oracle  of 
the  times,  has  denied  the  popes  the  right  of  making  war,  the  hermit 
(lugens  eremi  incola)  is  arraigned  by  the  cardinal,  and  Baronius  (An- 
oal.  Eccles.  A.  D.  1053,  No.  10 — 11)  most  strenuously  asserts  the  two 
•words  of  St  Peter. 

**  The  origin  and  nature  of  the  papal  investitures  are  nbly  disci (Bse<i 
WGiananDe,  (Istoria  Civile  di  NapdU/tom.  ii.  {t  87-^9.  57— 66.)  a# 
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The  pedigree  of  Robert  of  Guiscard  "  is  yarioiiBly  deduced 
from  the  peasants  and  the  dukes  of  Normandy:  from  the 
oeasaats,  by  the  pride  and  ignorance  of  a  Grteian  princess ;  ** 
from  the  dnkes,  by  the  ignorance  and  flattery  of  the  Italian 
lubjects.^  His  genuine  descent,  may  be  ascribed  to  the  sec- 
ond or  middle  order  of  piivate  nobihty.^*  He  sprang  from 
%  race  of  vcdvcusors  or  bannerets,  of  the  diocese  of  Oon- 
tanccs,  in  the  Lower  Normandy :  the  castle  of  Hauteville  was 
Iheir  honorable  seat :  his  father  Tancred  was  conspicuous  in 
the  court  and  army  of  the  duke ;  and  his  military  service  was 
furnished  by  ten  soldiers  or  knights.  Two  marriages,  of  a 
rank  not  unworthy  of  his  own,  made  him  the  father  of  twelve 
9ons,  who  were  educated  at  home  by  the  impartial  tenderness 
of  his  second  wife.  But  a  narrow  patrimony  was  insufficient 
for  this  numerous  and  daring  progeny;  they  saw  around  the 
neighborhood  the  mischief  of  poverty  and  discord,  and 
resolved  to  seek  in  foreign  wars  a  more  glorious  inheritance. 
Two  only  remained  to  perpetuate  the  race,  and  cherish  their 

fK  lawyer  and  antiquariaii.  Yet  ho  vaioly  Btriyes  to  reconcile  the 
daiiea  of  patriot  ana  Catholic,  adopts ;an  empty  distinction  of  "  Eeclesia 
Romana  non  dedit,  sed  accepit,**  and  shrinks  from  an  honest  but  dan- 
gerous confession  of  the  tri^th. 

"  The  birth,  ch^u'dcter,  and  first  actions  of  Robert  Guiscard,  may 
y^e  foimd  in  Jefirey  Malaterra,  (L  i.  c  3,  4, 11, 16,  17,  18,  88,  39,  40,) 
William  Appulae,  (L  IL  p.  260 — 262,)  William  Gemeticensis,  or  of 
Jomieges,  (L  zi  c  80,  p.  668,  664,  edit.  Camden,)  and  Anna  Comnena, 
(Alexiad,  L  i.  p.  28 — 27,  L  vi.  p.  165,  166,)  with  tlie  annotations  of 
Ducange,  (Not.  in  Alexiad,  p.  230 — 232,  320,)  who  has  swept  all  the 
French  and  Latin  Chronicles  for  supplemental  intelligence. 

■•  <0  SI  *P©^irff>y©«  (a  Greek  corruption)  oirot  Nop^iroj  rd  ytvoi^ 

rkv  r^xn^  HaiipMt  ,..  •  .  .  Again,  ^  atpavo^  itav^  ^X^  ntpi^aifrii.  And 
elsewhere,  (L  iv.  p.  84,)  dwd  i^^^ariK  wevias  Kai  ri^i  d<pavods.  Anna 
Comnena  was  born  in  the  purple ;  yet  her  father  was  no  more  than 
fli  private  though  iUustrious  subject,  who  raised  himself  to  the  empir& 
^*  GiannoDc,  (tom.  it  p.  2)  forp^ets  all  his  original  authors,  and  rests 
*ihk  princely  descent  on  the  credit  of  Inyeges,  an  Augustine  monk  of 
Palermo  in  the  last  century.  They  continue  the  succession  of  dukes 
from  RoUo  to  William  IL  the  Bastard  or  Conqueror,  whom  they  hold 
(communemente  si  tiene)  to  be  the  father  of  Tancred  of  Hauteville ;  a 
most  strange  and  stupendous  blunder !  The  sons  of  Tancred  fought 
in  Apulia,  before  William  IL  was  three  years  old,  (A  D.  1037.) 

**  The  judgment  of  Ducange  is  just  and  moderate :  Certd  humilis 
foil  ac  tenuis  Roberti  familia,  si  duoalem  et  regium  spectemus  apicem, 
ad  quern  postea  pervenit;  quas  honesta  tamen  et  praster  nooilimn 
▼ulgarium  statum  et  conditionem  illustris  habita  est,  **nua)  neo  humi 
reperet  ne^  r.ltum  quid  tumerei"  (Wilhelm.  Mdlmsbur.  de  OMtk 
Aiigiorum,  I  iil  pc  107.  Vot^  ad  Alexiad  fi  f"  ^ 
•roL.  V.--  -U 
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father's  age:  their  ten  bioUiers,  as  thej Btiiooessfiillj  uttoiiied 
the  vigor  of  manhood,  departed  from  the  castle,  passed  the 
Alps,  and  joined  the  Apolian  camp  of  the  Normans.  The 
eider  were  prompted  hy  native  spirit;  their  success  enoourt 
aged  their  younger  brethren,  wnd  the  three  first  in  seniontj, 
William,  Drogo,  and  Humphrey,  deserved  to  be  the  chiefe  of 
their  nation  and  the  founders  of  the  new  republic  Bobert 
was  the  eldest  of  the  seven  sons  of  the  second  marriage ;  and 
even  the  reluctant  praise  of  his  foes  has  endowed  Um  with 
the  heroic  qualities  of.  a  soldier  and  a  statesman.  His  lofty 
statiue  surpassed  the  tallest  of  his  army :  his  limbs  were  cast 
in  the  true  proportion  of  strength  and  gracefulness;  and  to 
the  declme  of  Ufe,  he  maintained  the  patient  vigor  of  health 
and  the  commanding  dignity  ci  bb  form.  His  completion 
was  ruddy,  his  shoulders  were  broad,  his  hair  and  beard  were 
long  and  of  a  flaxen  color,  his  eyes  sparkled  with  fire,  and 
his  voice,  like  that  of  Achilles,  co^d  impress  obedience  and 
terror  amidst  the  tumult  of  battle.  In  the  ruder  ages  of  chiv- 
alry, such  qualifications  are  not  below  the  notice  of  the  poet 
or  historians :  they  may  observe  that  Robert,  at  once,  and  with 
equal  dexterity,  could  wield  in  the  right  hand  his  sword,  his 
hmce  in  the  left ;  that  in  the  battle  of  Oivitella  he  was  thrice 
unhorsed ;  and  that  in  the  close  of  that  memorable  day  he 
was  adjudged  to  have  borne  away  the  prize  of  valor  from  the 
warriors  of  the  two  armies.^^  His  boundless  ambition  was 
founded  on  the  consciousness  of  superior  worth :  in  the  pur- 
suit of  greatness,  he  was  never  arrested  by  the  scruples  of 
justice,  and  seldom  moved  by  the  feelings  of  humanity :  though 
not  insensible  of  &me,  the  <^<Hce  of  open  or  clandestine 
means  was  determined  only  by  his  present  advantage.  The 
surname  of  Chiiscard  ^'  was  applied  to  this  master  of  political 

*^  I  shall  quote  with  pleasure  some  of  the  best  lines  of  the  Apuliai^ 
a  iL  p.  270.) 

Pognat  atrftqae  manA,  Hoc  lancea  caasa,  nee  ensls 
OaMUS  erat,  quoctuqoe  mao<k  dedaoere  rellet. 
Ter  d^eetUB  equo,  ter  Tiribut  Ipae  rosomptis 
Mator  in  anna  redit :  alimuloa  loror  ipse  ministrat. 
Ut Xeo  cum  frendens,  fcc. 

1  NalloB  in  hoc  bello  sicuti  poel  bella  probatam  eat 

Victor  vel  Tictiu,  Uun  magnoa  edidit  ictua» 

*'  The  Norman  writers  and  editors  most  conversant  with  their  owi 
idiom  interpret  OuUcard  or  WUeard,  by  Callidut,A  canning  man.  Ttm 
root  (uue)  is  familiar  to  our  ear ;  and  in  the  old  word  Wtteaer*,  I  caa 
disoern  something  .of  a  similar  sense  and  termination.  Thf  ^x^ 
wavovpy^rwirou  is  no  bad  translation  of  the  sunuuqe  and  chsnicter  eif 
Robert 
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wisdoniy  which  k  too  often  eonfounded.  with  the  praclioe  oC 
diBttmulatioQ  and  deceit;  and  Boberii  is  praised  by  the  Apn* 
liaa  poet  for  exoelliBg  the  emmiiig  of  Ulyssee  and  the  elo* 
qvenoe  of  Cioero.  Yet  these  arts  were  disguised  by  aa 
appeaianoe  of  mihtaiy  frankness :  in  bis  highest  fortune,  he 
was  acoessifale  and  courteous  to  his  Mow-soldiers;  and 
while  be  indulged  the  prejudices  of  his  new  subjects,  he 
al&eted  in  his  dress  and  nuuiQeiB  to  maintain  .  the  ancient 
iashion  of  his  country.  He  grasped  with  a  rapaciousi  that 
he  might  distribute  with  a  liberal,  hand:  his  primitive  indi* 
gence  had  taught  the  habits  of  fru^ility ;  the  gain  of  a  mer* 
chant  was  not  below  his  attention ;  and  his  prisoners  were 
tortured  with  slow  and  unfeeling  cn»elty,  to  force  a  discovery 
of  their  secret  treasure.  Acicordlng  to  the  Greeks,  he  de- 
parted  from  Normandy  with  only  five  Mowers  on  honseback 
and  thirty  on  foot;  yet  even  this  allowance  appears  too  boun* 
tiful :  the  sixth  son  of  Tancred  of  Hauteville  passed  the  Alps 
as  a  pilgrim ;  and  his  first  military  band  was  levied  among 
the  adventurers  of  Italy.  His  .brothers  and  countrymen  bad 
divided  the  fertile  lands  of  Apulia;  buttbey  guards  their 
shares  with  the  jealousy  of  avarice;  the  aspiring . youth  was 
driven  forwards  to  the  mountains  of  Calabria,  and  in  his  first 
exploitB  against  the  Greeks  and  the.  natives,  it  is  not  e$sy  to 
discriminate  the  hero  from  the. robber.  To  surprise  .a  castle 
or  a  convent,  to  ensnare  a  wealthy  citizen,  to  plunder  the 
adjacent  villages  for.  necessary  food,  .were  the  obscure  labors 
which  formed  and.exerciaed  the  powers  of  his  mind  and  body. 
The  volunteers  of  Normandy  adhered  to  his  standard ;  and* 
under  his  command,  the  peasants  of  Calabria  assumed  the 
name  and  character  of  Normans. 

As  the  genius  of  Robert  expanded  with  bis  fortune,  he 
awakened  the  jealousy  of  his  elder,  brother,  by  whom,  ia  a 
transient  quarrel,  hi»  life  was  threatened  and  his  liberty 
restrained.  After  the  death  of  Humphrey,  the  tender  age 
of  his  sons  excluded  them  from  the  command ;  they  were 
reduced  to  a  private  estate,  by  the  ambition  of  their  guardian 
and  uncle ;  and  Guiscard  was  exalted  on  a  buckler,  and  saluted 
count  of  Apulia  and  general  of  the  republic.  With  an  increase 
of  authority  and  of  force,  he  Tesuroed  the  conquest  of  Cala- 
bria, and  soon  aspired  to  a  rank  that  should  raise  him  forever 
above  the  heads  of  his  equab.  By  some  acts  of  rapine  or 
sacrilege,  he  had  incurred  a  papal  excommunication;  but 
Nicholas  the  Second  was  easily  persuaded  that  the  divisions 
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of  friendft  could  terminate  only  in  their  miituai  prejudice ;  that 
the  Normans  were  the  fiut^ful  champions  of  the  Holy  See ; 
and  it  was  safer  to  trust  the  alliance  of  a  prince  than  ihe 
caprice  ci  an  aristocracy.  A  synod  of  one  hundred  bishops 
was  convened  at  Melphi ;  and  the  count  interrupted  an  im- 
portant enterprise  to  guard  the  person  and  execute  the  decrees 
of  the  Roman  ponti£  His  gratitude  and  poU<7  conferred  on 
ftobert  and  his  posterity  the  ducal  title,^  with  the  investiture 
of  Apulia,  Calabria,  and  all -the  lands,  both  in  Italy  and  Sicily,  % 
which  his  sword  could  rescue  from  the  schismatic  Greeks  and 
(he  unbelieving  Saracens.^  This  apostolic  sanction  might 
justify  his  arms ;  but  the  obedience  of  a  free  and  victorious 
people  could  not  be  transferred  without  their  consent;  and 
Guiscard  dissembled  his  elevation  till  the  ensuing,  campaign 
had  been  illustrated  by  the  conquest  of  Consenza  and  Reggio. 
\n  the  hour  of  triumph,  he  assembled  his  troops,  and  solicited 
the  Normans  to  confirm  by  their  suffrage  the  judgment  of  the 
licar  of  Christ :  the  soldiers  hailed  with  joyiful  acclamations 
their  valiant  duke ;  and  the  counts,  his  former  equals,  pro- 
nounced the  oath  of  fidelity  with  hollow  smiles  and  secret 
indignation.  After  this  inauguration,  Robert  styled  himself, 
^  By  the  grace  of  God  and  St  Peter,  duke  of  Apulia,  Calabria, 
and  hereafter  of  Sicily ;"  and  it  was  the  labor  of  twenty 
fears  to  deserve  and  realize  theito  lofty  appelUtions.  Such 
tardy  progress,  in  a  narrow  space,  may  seem  unvi^orthy  of  the 
abilities  of  the  chief  and  the  spirit  of  the  nation ;  but  the 
Normans  were  few  in  number;  their  resources  were  scanty; 
their  service  was  voluntary  and.  precarious.  The  bravest 
designs  of  the  duke  were  sometimes  opposed  by  the  ftee 
voice  of  his  parliament  of  barons :  the  twelve  counts  of  pop- 
ular election  conspired  against  his  authority ;  and  against  their 
perfidious  unde,  the  sons  of  Humphrey  demanded  justice  and 
levenge.    By  his  policy  and  vigor,  Guiscard  discovered  their 


**  The  aoauiflitaop  of  the  duc&l  title  bv  Robert  Quispard  is  a  nice 
and  abscare  busiDess.  With  the  good  adrice  g(  GiannoDe,  Muraiori, 
and  St  Marc,  I  have  endeavored  to  form  a  consistent  and  probable 
narrative. 

^  Baronius  (AnnaL  Scdes.  A  D.  1059,  No.  09)  has  pahlished  the 
original  act  He  professes  to  have  copied  it  from  tiie  Liber  Oentuum, 
a  Vatican  MS.  Yet  a  Liber  Oensnam  of  the  ziith  century  has  been 
printed  by  Muratori,  (Antiquii  Medii  ^vi,  torn.  y.  p.  861 — 908 ;)  and 
tlie  names  of  Vatican  and  cSirdinal  awaken  the  suspicions  of  a  Ihrates- 
taut,  and  even  of  a  phBoeopher; 
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plots,  suppresseiJ  their  rebellions,  and  punished  the  guilty  witk 
death  or  exile :  but  in  these  domestic  feuds,  his  years,  and 
the  national  strength,  were  unprofitablj  consumed.  After 
the  defeat  of  his  foreign  enemies,  the  Greeks,  Lombards,  and 
Saracens,  their  broken  forces  retreated  to  the  strong  and  pop- 
ulous dties  of  the  sea-coast  >  They  excelled  in  the  arts  of 
fortification  and  defence;  the  Normans  were  accustomed  to 
serve  on  horseback  in  the  field,  and  their  rude  attempts  could 
only  succeed  by  the  eflbrts  of  persevering  courage.  The 
resistance  of  Safemo  was  maintained  above  eight  months ;  the 
si^e  or  blodcade  of  Bari  lasted  near  four  years.  In  these 
actions  the  Norman  duke  was  the  foremost  in  every  danger; 
in  every  fiitigpie  the  last  and  most  patient.  As  he  pressed 
the  citadel  of  Salerno,  a  huge  stone  from  the  rampart  shat- 
tered one  of  his  military  engines ;  and  by  a  splinter  he  was 
wounded  in  the  breast.  Before  the  gates  of  Bari,  he  lodged 
in  a  miserable  hut  or  barrack,  composed  of  dry  branches, 
and  thatched  with  straw;  a  perilous  station,  on  all  sides 
open  to  the  inclemency  of  the  winter  and  the  spears  of  the 
enemy.^ 

The  Italian  conquests  of  Robert  correspond  with  the  limits 
of  the  present  kingdom  of  Naples ;  and  the  countries  united 
by  his  arms  have  not  been  dissevered  by  the  revolutions 
of  seven  hundred  years.^'  The  monarchy  has  been  com- 
posed of  the  Oreek  provinces  of  Calabria  and  Apulia,  of  the 
Lombard  principality  of  Salerno,  the  republic  of  Amalphi, 
and  the  inland  dependencies  of  the  large  and  ancient  duchy 
of  Beneventum.  Three  districts  only  were  exempted  from 
the  common  law  of  subjection  ;  the  first  forever,  the  two  last 
till  the  middle  of  the  succeeding  century.  The  city  and  im< 
mediate  territory  of  Benevento  had  been  transferred,  by  gifl 
or  exchange,  from  the  German  emperor  to  the  Roman  pontiff ; 
and  although  this  holy  land  was  sometimes  invaded,  the  name 
of  St  Peter  was  finally  more  potent  than  the  sword  of  the 
Normans.  Their  first  colony  of  Aversa  subdued  and  held 
the  state  of  Capua;  and  her  princes  were  reduced  to  beg 

**  Read  the  life  of  Ouiscard  id  the  second  and  third  books  of  th* 
*Apiilian,  the  first  and  second  hooks  of  Malaterra. 

**  The  conquests  of  Rohert  G-uiscard  and  Roger  L,  the  exemption  ot 
Benevento  and  the  zii  provinces  of  the  kingdom,  are  fiiirly  exposed  by 
Oianuonein  the  second  volnme  of  his  Istoria  Civile,  L  is.  x.  zL  and  i 
avii.  p.  460^-470.  This  modem  division  was  not  estabL'shed  hofore  the 
time  af  KredericII 
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their  bread  befon)  the  palace  of  their  fathers.  The  dakea 
af  Naples,  the  present  metropolis,  mamtained  the  popular 
freedom,  under  the  shadow  of  the  Byzantine  empire.  Among 
the  new  aoqaisitions  of  Guiscard,  the  science  of  Salerno,^' 
and  the  trade  of  Amalphi,*'  may  detain  for  a  moment  the 
KMirioBity  of  the  reader.  L  Of  the  learned  £siculties,  juris* 
prudence  implies  the  previous  estab&hnient  of  laws  and 
property;  and  theology  may  perhaps  be  superseded  by  the 
full  light  oi  reUgion  and  reason.  But  the  savage  and  the  sage 
must  aHke  implore  the  assistance  of  physic ;  and,  if  our  &- 
eases  are  inflamed  by  luxury,  the  mischief  of  blows  and 
wounds  would  be  more  frequent  in  the  ruder  ages  of  society. 
The  treasures  of  Grecian  medicine  had  been  communicated 
to  the  Arabian  colonies  of  Africa,  Spain,  and  Sicily ;  and  in 
the  intercourse  of  peace  and  war,  a  spark  of  knowledge  had 
been  kindled  and  cherished  at  Salerno,  an  iUustrious  city,  in 
which  the  men  were  honest  and  the  women  beautiful.^  A 
sdibol,  the  first  that  arose  m  the  darkness  of  Europe,  was 
consecrated  to  the  healing  art:  the  conscience  of  inooks  and 
bishops  was  reconciled  to  that  salutary  and  lucrative  profes- 
sion ;  and  a  crowd  of  patients,  of  the  most  eminent  rank,  and 
most  distant  climates,  invited  or  visited  the  physicians  of  Sa- 
lerno. They  were  protected  by  the  Norman  conquerors ;  and 
Guiscard,  though  bred  in  arms,  could  discern  the  merit  and 
value  of  a  philosopher.  After  a  pilgrimage  of  tldrty-nine  years, 
Oonstantine,  an  African  Christian,  returned  from  Bagdad,  a 
master  of  Uie  language  and  learning  of  the  Arabians ;  and 


"  Giaonone,  (torn,  il  p.  119 — 12*7,)  Muratori,  (Antiqnitat.  Medii 
JBvi^  torn.  iii.  dissert  zliv.  p.  935,  936,)  and  Tirabosdil,  (Istoria  della 
Letteratura  Italiana,)  have  given  an  historical  accoant  of  these  physi- 
cians; their  medical  knowledge  and  praotioe  mast  be  left  to  our 
pby8iciaii& 

*'  At  the  end  of  the  Historia  Pandectarum  of  Henry  BranckmanD, 
(Trajecti  ad  Rhenum,  1722,  in  4to^)  the  indefatigable  author  has  in- 
serted two  dissertations,  de  Republic^  AmalphitanS^  and  de  Amalphi 
i  Pisanis  direptt,  which  are  built  on  the  testinuxiies  of  one  hundred 
and  forty  writers.  Yet  he  has  forgotten  two  most  important  passages 
of  ihie  embassy  of  Liutprand,  (A.  D.  9  39.)  which  compare  the  trade 
and  navigation  of  Amalphi  with  that  of  Venice. 
**  Urbe  Latii  non  est  hiic  delitiosior.  urbe, 

Frugibus,  arboribus,  vinoque  redundai;  et  unde 
l^on  tibi  poma,  nuces,  non  pulchra  palatia  desont, 
Von  species  moliebris  abest  probitasqne  virorum. 

Ouliehnus  Appnlus,  1.  iu.  p.  Mt 
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Salerno  was  eluriched  by  the  practioe,  the  lessons,  and  the 
writings  of  the  pupil  of  Avicenna.  The  school  of  medicine 
has  long  slept  in  the  name  of  a  university ;  but  her  precepts 
are  abridged  in  a  string  of  aphorisms,  bound  together  in  the 
Leonine  verges,  or  Latin  rhymes,  of  the  twelfth  century.** 
XL  Seven  miles  to  the  west  of  Salerno,  and  thirty  to  the  south 
of  Naples^  the  obscure  town  of  Amalphi  displayed  the  power 
and  rewards  of  industry.  The  land,  liowever  fertile,  was 
of  narrow  extent ;  but  the  sea  was  accessible  and  open :  the 
mhabitants  first  assumed  the  office  of  supplying  the  western 
world  with  the  manu&ctures  and  productions  of  the  East; 
and  this  useful  traffic  was  the  source  of  their  opulence  and 
freedom.  The  government  was  popular,  under  the  adminis- 
tration of  a  duke  and  thJe  supremacy  of  the  Greek  emperor. 
Fifty  thousand  citizens  were  numbered  in  the  walls  of  Amal- 
phi ;  nor  was  any  city  more  abundantly  provided  with  gold, 
silver,  and  the  objects  of  precious  luxury.  The  mariners  who 
swarmed  in  her  port,  excelled  in  the  theory  and  practice 
of  navigation  and  astronomy :  and  the  discovery  of  the  com- 
pass, which  has  opened  the  globe,  is  owing  to  their  ingenuity 
or  good  fortune.  Their  trade  was  extended  to  the  coasts,  or  at 
least  to  the  commodities,  of  Africa^  Arabia,  and  Lidia :  and 
their  settlements  in  Constantinople,  Antioch,  Jerusalem,  and 
Alexandria,  acquired  the  privileges  of  independent  colonies.*' 
After  three  hundred  years  of  prosperity,  Amalphi  was  op- 
pressed by  the  arms  of  the  Normans,  and  sacked  by  the  jeal- 


**  Muratori  carries  their  antiquity  above  the  year  (1066)  of  the 
death  of  Edward  the  Confessor,  the  rex  Anglorum  to  whom  they  are 
addressed.  Nor  is  this  date  affected  by  the  opinion,  or  rather  mistake, 
of  Pasquier  (Becherches  de  la  France,  L  vii.  c  2)  and  Ducange, 
(Glossar.  Latin.)  The  practice  of  rhyming,  as  early  as  the  viith  cen- 
tury, was  borrowed  from  the  languages  of  the  North  and  East,  (Mura* 
ton,  Antiquitat.  torn.  iii.  dissert  xl.  p.  686 — 708.) 

*'  The  description  of  Amalphi,  oy  William  the  Apulian,  (L  iil  p 
267,)  contains  much  truth  and  some  poetry,  and  the  third  Luo  may  be 
ipjMied  to  the  sailor's  compass : — 

Nulla  magfs  loctiples  Brgooto,  Toetlbos,  auro 

Piutibiu  iimumeiis:  hie  plorimas  urbe  moratur 

Nauta  mart*  Calique  vias  oferire  perUu*. 

Hue  et  Alexandri  diveraa  femntur  ab  urbe 

Regis,  et  Antiochi.    Gens  baee  freta  plurima  transtt. 

His  Ambes,  Indi,  Sicnii  nascnntor  et  ADi. 

Hec  gens  est  totum  preore  nobllitata  per  orbeni 

Bt  meteando  Ibrens.  et  amans  mercata  refent. 
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onsy  of  Pisa ;  but  the  poverty  of  one  thousand  *  fisherman  m 
yet  dignified  by  the  remains  of  an  arsenal,  a  cathedral,  and 
tlie  palaces  of  royal  merchants. 

Roger,  the  twelfth  and  last  of  the  sons  of  Tancred,  had 
been  long  detained  in  Normandy  by  his  own  and  his  father^ 
age.  He  accepted  the  welcome  summons ;  hastened  to  the 
Apulian  camp;  and  deserved  at  first  the  esteem,  and  after- 
guards the  envy,  of  his  elder  brother.  Their  valor  and  am- 
bition were  equal;  but  the  youth,  the  beauty,  tkie  elegant 
manners,  of  Boger  engaged  the  disinterested  love  of  the  sol- 
diers and  people.  So  scanty  was  his  allowance  for  himself 
and  forty  followers,  that  he  descended  from  conquest  to  rob- 
bery, and  from  robbery  to  domestic  theft ;  and  so  loose  were 
the  notions  of  property,  that,  by  his  own  historian,  at  his 
special  command,  he  is  accused  of  stealing  horses  from  a 
stable  at  Melphi.'^  His  spirit  emerged  from  poverty  and 
disgrace :  from  these  base  practices  he  rose  to  the  merit  and 
glory  of  a  holy  war;  and  the  invasion  of  Sicily  was  seconded 
by  the  zeal  and  policy  of  his  brother  Guiscard.  After  the 
retreat  of  the  Greeks,  the  idolaters,  a  most  audacious  reproach 
of  the  Catholics,  had  retrieved  their  losses  and  possessions ; 
but  the  deliverance  of  the  island,  so  vainly  undertaken  by  the 
forces  of  the  Eastern  empire,  wad  achieved  by  a  small  and 
private  band  of  adventurers.*"  In  the  first  attempt,  Roger 
braved,  in  an  open  boat,  the  real  and  fabulous  dangers  of 


*'  Latrocinio  armigerorum  Buonim  in  multis  sostentabatur,.  quod 
qnidem  ad  ejus  ignominiam  non  dicimiis;  sed  ipso  ita  pradcipiente 
adhuc  yiliora  et  reprehensibiliora  dicturi  sumus  ut  pluribus  patescat, 
quam  laboriose  et  cum  quanti  angustit  a  profundll  paupertate  ad 
summum  culmen  divitiarum  vel  honoris  attigerit.  Such  is  the  preface 
of  Malaterra  (1. 1  c  25)  to  the  horse-stealiDg.  From  the  moment  (I 
i.  c.  19)  that  he  has  mentioned  his  patron  Roger,  the  elder  brother 
sinks  into  the  second  character.  Something  similar  in  Velleius  Pater- 
cuius  may  be  observed  of  Augustus  and  Tiberius. 

**  Duo  sibi  proficua  deputans  animsB  scilicet  et  corporis  ei  terrain 
Idolis  deditam  ad  cultum  divinum  revocaret,  (Galfrid  Slalaterra,  1.  ii 
c.  1.)    The  conquest  of  Sicily  is  related  in  the  three  last  books,  and 
he  himself  has- given  an  accurate  summary  of  the  diapters,  (p.  644- 
5i6.) 

*  Amalfi  had  on]y  one  thousand  inhabitants  at  the  commenoement  d 
the  18th  centary.  when  it  was  visited  by  Brenckiuann,  (Brenckmann  di 
Rep.  Amalph.  Diss.  i.  c.  23.)  At  present  it  has  six  or  eight  thoaaui 
Hist,  des  Rep.  torn.  i.  p.  304. — Q. 
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'Seylla  and  Charjbdis ;  landed  with  only  sixty  Boldiers  on  a 
hostile  shore ;  drove  ihe  Saracens  to  the  gates  of  Messina j 
and  safely  returned  with  the  spoils  of  the  adjacent  country. 
In  the  fortress  of  Trani,  his  active  and  patient  courage  were 
equally  conspicuous.  In  his  old  age  he  related  with  pleasure, 
that,  by  the  distress  of  the  siege,  himself,  and  the  countess' 
his  wife,  had  been  reduced  to  a  single  cloak  or  mantle,  which! 
they  wore  alternately ;  that  in  a  sally  his  horse  had  been 
slain,  and  he  was  dragged  away  by  the  Saracens;  but  that 
he  owed  his  rescue'  to  his  good  sword,  and  had  retreated  with 
his  saddle  on  his  back,  lest  the  meanest  tr6phy  might  be  left 
in  the  hands  of  the  miscreants.  In  the  siege  of  Trani,  three 
hundred  Normans  withstood  and  repulsed  tbe  forces  of  the 
island.  In  the  field  of  Ceramio,  fifty  thousand  horse  and  foot 
were  overthrovm  by  one  hundred  and  thirty-six  Christian  sol- 
diers, without  reckoning  St.  George,  who  fought  on  horseback 
in  the  foremost  ranks.  The  captive  banners,  with  four  cam- 
els, were  reserved  for  the  successor  of  St.  Peter;  and  had 
these  barbaric  spoils  been  exposed,  not  in  the  Vatican,  but  in 
the  Capitol,  they  might  have  revived  the  memory  of  the  Punic 
triumphs.  These  insufficient  numbers  of  the  Normans  most 
probably  denote  their  knights,  the  soldiers  of  honorable  and 
equestrian  rank,  each  of  whom  was  attended  by  five  or  six 
followers  in  the  field ;  **  yet,  with  the  aid  of  this  interpreta- 
tiouj  and  after  every  fair  allowance'  on  the  side  of  valor,  arms, 
and  reputation,  the  discomfiture  of  so  many  myriads  will 
reduce  the  prudent  reader  to  the  alternative  of  a  miracle  or  a 
fiible.  The  Arabs  of  Sicily  derived  a  frequent  and  powerful 
succor  from  their  countrymen  of  Africa :  in  the  siege  of  Pa- 
lermo, the  Norman  cavalry  was  assisted  by  the  galleys  of 
Pisa ;  and,  in  tbe  hour  of  action,  the  envy  of  the  two  brothers 
was  sublimed  to  a  generous  and  invincible  emulation.  After 
a  war  of  thirty  years,**  Roger,  with  the  title  of  great  count, 
obtained  the  sovereignty  of  the  largest  and  most  fruitful 


**  See  the  word  Militet  in  the  Latin  Glossary  of  Ducange. 

**  Of  odd  particulars,  I  learn  from  Malaterra,  that  the  Arabs  had 
introduced  into  Sicily  the  use  of  camels  (Lie  SS)  and  of  carrier- 
pigeons,  (c.  42 ;)  and  that  the  bite  of  the  tarantula  provokes  a  windy 
aisposition,  quse  per  anum  inhoneste  cropitando  emergit ;  a  symptom 
iQOfit  ridiculously  felt  by  the  whole  Norman  army  in  their  camp  near 
Palermo,  (c.  86.)  I  shall  add  an  e^mology  not  unworthy  of  the  xitli 
r«otury :  Metsana  is  divided  from  Metais,  ihe  place  from  whenctt  tlit 
liarve»ts  of  the  isfe  were  sent  in  tribute  to  Rome,  (1 11.  e.  1.) 
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kfUnd  of  the  MediterraoeiuL;  and  his  administration  dsplajt 
a  liberal  and  enlightened  mind,  above  the  liauts  of  his  age 
and  edacation.  The  Moslems  were  maintidned  in  the  free  ei^ 
joyment  of  their  religion  and  property  :'*  a  philosopher  and 
physician  of  Mazara,  of  the  race  of  Mahomet|  harangued  tlie 
oonqaeror,  and  was  invited  to  court ;  his  geography  of  the 
seven  climates  was  translated  into  X<atin ;  and  Boger,  B^ijet  a  dili- 
gent perusal,  preferred  the  work  of  the  Arabian  to  the  writings 
of  the  Gredan  Ptolemy.*^  A  remnant  of  Christian  natives 
had  promoted  the  success  of  the  Normans :  they  were  reward- 
ed by  the  triumph  of  the  cross.  The  island  was  restored  to 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  Roman  pontiff;  new  bishops  were  plant- 
ed in  the  principal  cities ;  and  the  clergy  was  satisfied  by  a  lib- 
eral endowment  of  churches  and  monasteries.  Yet  the  Catho- 
lic hero  asserted  the  rights  of  the  civil  magistrate.  Instead  of 
resigning  the  investiture  of  benefices,  he  dexterously  applied  to 
his  own  profit  the  papal  daims :  the  supremacy  of  the  crown 
was  secured  and  enlarged,  by  the  singular  bull,  which  declares 
the  princes  of  Sicily  hereditary  and  perpetual  l^ates  of  the 
Holy  See." 

To  Robert  Guiscard,  the  conquest  of  Sicily  was  more  glo- 
rious than  beneficial:  the  possession  of  ApuHa  and  Calabria 
was  inadequate  to  his  ambition ;  and  he  resolved  to  embrace 
or  create  the  first  occasion  of  invading,  perhaps  of  subduing, 
the  Roman  empire  of  the  East**    From  his  first  wife,  the 

**  See  the  oapituiatioii  of  Palermo  in  Malaierra,  L  il  c.  46,  sad 
G-ianoone,  who  remarks  the  general  toleratiOD  of  the  Saracens,  (torn, 
ilp.  72.) 

*^  John  Leo  Afer,  de  Medids  et  Pbilosophns  Arabibus,  a  14,  apud 
Fabric.  Biblioi  Grsc.  tom.  xiil  p.  278,  279.  This  pluloeopber  is 
named  Esseriph  Essacballi,  and  he  died  in  Afrsca,  A  H.  616,  A.  D. 
1122.  Yet  thu  story  bears  a  strange  resemblanee  to  the  Sherif  al 
Edrissi,  who  presebted  hit  book  (Geographia  Nubiensis,  see  prefiu», 
p.  88,  90,  170)  to  Roger,  king  of  Sidly,  A,  H.  641,  A.  D.  1163,  (D'Her- 
belot,  Biblioth^que  Orientale,  p.  786.  Prideaux's  Life  of  Mahomet, 
p  188.  Petit  de  la  Croix,  Hist  de  Gengiscan,  p.  686,-686.  Gasiri, 
Bibliot.  Arab.  Hispan.  tom.  il  p.  9 — 13 ;)  and  I  am  afraid  <^  some 
mistake. 

••  Malaterra  remarks  the  foondatioii  of  the  bishoprics,  (I  iy.  c,  7,) 
and  produces  the  original  of  the  bull,  (1.  iy.  c.  29.)  Giannone  giyes  a 
rational  idea  of  this  priyilege,  and  the  tribunal  of  the  monarchy  of 
Sicily,  (tom.  il  p.  96—102 ;)  and  St  Marc  (Abr6g6,  tom  ill  ^  217—  " 
SOI,  1st  column)  labors  the  case  with  the  diligence  of  a  Sicilian  law« 
y«r. 

**  In  the  first  expedition  of  Robert  against  the  Greeks,  I  kXiam 
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partner  of  his  humble  fortune^  he  had  been  diroroed  under  the 
petenoe  of  consanguinity ;  and  her  son  Bohemond  was  des- 
tined to  imitate,  radier  than  to  succeed,  his  illustrious  Ei- 
ther. The  second  wife  of  Guiscard  was  the  daughter  of 
the  princes  of  Salerno ;  the  Lombards  acquiesced  in  the  lineal 
nueeeasion  of  their  son  Roger ;  their  fire  daughters  were  given 
in  honorable  nuptials,**  and  one  of  them  was  betrothed,  in  a 
tender  age,  to  Oonstantine,  a  beautiful  youth,  the  son  and  heir 
of  the  emperor  Michael.*^  But  the  throne  of  Constantinople 
was  shaken  by  a  revolution :  the  Imperial  family  of  Ducas 
was  confined  to  the  palace  or  the  cloister ;  and  Robert  de- 
plored, and  resented,  the  disgrace  of  his  daughter  and  the  ex- 
pulsion of  his  ally.  A  Greek,  who  styled  himself  the  father 
of  Oonstantine,  soon  appeared  at  Salerno,  and  related  the  ad- 
ventures of  bis  fall  and  flight.  That  unfortunate  friend  was 
acknowledged  by  the  duke,  and  adorned  with  the  pomp  and 
tities  of  Imperial  dignity  :  in  his  triumphal  progress  through 
Apulia  and  Calabria,  Michael  **  was  saluted  with  the  tears  and 
acclamations  of  the  people ;  and  Pope  Gregory  the  Seventh 
exhorted  the  bishops  to  preach,  and  the  Catholics  to  fight,  in 
the  pious  work  of  his  restoration.  His  conversations  with 
RobcATt  were  frequent  and  familiar ;  and  their  mutual  promises 
were  justified  by  the  valor  of  the  Normans  and  the  treasures 

Anna  Comtieiia,  (the  tst,  iiid,  ivth»  and  vth  books  of  the  Aleziad,)  Wil* 
ham  Appulos,  (L  ivth  and  vth,  p.  270 — 276.)  and  Jeffrey  Malaterra, 
(L  iil  c.  18, 14,  24 — ^29,  39.)  Their  information  is  contemporary  and 
authentic,  but  none  of  them  >yere  eye-witnesses  of  the  war. 

**  One  of  them  was  married  to  Hugh,  the  son  of  Azzo,  or  Axo,  a 
marqiiis  of  Lombardy,  rich,  powerful,  and  noble^  (Gulielm.  AppuL  L  iil. 
p.  267,)  in  the  zith  century,  and  whose  ancestors  in  the  zth  and  izth 
are  explored  by  the  critical  industry  of  Leibnitz  and  Muratoii  From 
the  two  elder  sons  of  the  mar<ms  Azzo  are  derived  the  illustrious  lines 
of  Brunswick  and  Este.    See  Muratori,  Antichita  Estense. 

*'  Anna  Comnena,  somewhat  too  wantonly,  praises  and  bewails  that 
handsome  boy,  who,  after  the  rupture  of  his  iNEurbaric  nuptials,  (Lip. 

28,)  was  betrothed  as  her  husband;   he  was  iy^^l^'^  ^vcsott 

9eo0  x'^P^^  ^tXarintifta x^^^  yivotn  ivo^ov,  Ac.,  (p.  27.)  Else- 
where she  describes  the  red  and  white  of  his  skin,  his  hawk's  eyes,  ifia, 
L  iii.  p.  71. 

"  Anna  Comnena,  1.  i.  p.  28,  29.    Gulielm.  Ap]>uL  L  ir   p.  271. 
CkdMd  Malaterra,  L  iil  c.  IS,  p.  679,  680.    Malaterra  is  more  cautious 
ID  his  style ;  but  the  Apulian  is  bold  and  positive. 
— ^^KfeniltoflMMicbaelem 
"^Bxt^xnt  a  Tin^  qnliUua  ■edaetor  ad  iUam. 
Am  Gregonr  '^IJ  b^d  V^iP7»)d,  D/tfonius,  almost  alone,  reoogniaet  (kt 
Mptror  MioI'M!.  (A-  ^  '^^A  /lo^  44.) 
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of  the  East  Yet  Ihis  KGohael,  by  the  oonfessioa  of  the  Greeb 
and  Latins,  was  a  }>ageant  and  an  impostor ;  a  monk  who  had 
fled  from  his  convent,  or  a  domestic  who  had  served  m  the 
palace.  The  fraud  had  been  contrived  bj  the  subtle  Gnis- 
card ;  and  he  trusted,  that  after  this  pretender  had  given  a 
decent  color  to  his  arms,  he  would  sink,  at  the  nod  of  the  con^ 
queror,  into  hb  primitive  obBcnritj.  But  victory  was  the  only 
tirgument  that  could  determine  um  belief  of  the  Greeks.;  and 
the  ardor  of  the  Latins  was  much  inferior  to  their  credulity : 
the  Norman  veterans  wished  to  enjoy  the  harvest  of  their  toils, 
and  the  unwarlike  Italians  trembled  at  the  known  and  un- 
known dangers  of  a  transmarine  expedition.  In  his  new 
levies,  Robert  exerted  the  influence  of  gifts  and  promises^  the 
terrors  of  civil  and  ecclesiastical  authority ;  and  some  acts  of  vi- 
olence mi^ht  justify  the  reproach,  that  age  and  in&mcy  were 
pressed  without  distinction  into  the  service  of  their  unr^nting 
prince.  After  two  years*  incessant  preparations  the  land  and 
naval  forces  were  assembled  at  Otranto^  at  the  heel,  or  extreme 
promontory,  of  Italy ;  and  Robert  was  accompanied  by  his 
wife,  who  fought  by  his  side,  his  son  Bohemond,  and  the 
representative  of  the  emperor  Michael.  Thirteen  hundred 
knights  "  of  Norman  race  or  discipline,  formed  the  aanews 
of  me  army,  which  might  be  swelled  to  thirty  thousand  ** 
followers  of  every  denomination.  The  men,  the  horses,  the 
arms,  the  engines,  the  wooden  towers,  covered  with  raw  hides, 
were  embarked  on  board  one  hundred  and  fifty  vessels :  the 
transports  had  been  built  in  the  ports  of  Italy,  and  the  galleys 
were  supplied  by  the  alliance  of  the  republic  of  Ragusa. 

At  the  mouth  of  the  Adriatic  Gul^  the  shores  of  Italy  and 
Epims  incline  towards  each  other.  The  space  between 
Brundusium  and  Durazzo,  the  Roman  passage,  is  no  more 
than  one  hundred  miles  ;**  at  the  last  station  of  Otranto,  it  is 


'*  Ipse  annaiffi  militus  non  plosquam  uooo  milites  secum  babuissop 
ab  OS  qui  eidem  negoiio  interfuerimt  attestatur,  (Malaterra,  1.  iil  c.  24, 
n.  688.)  These  are  the  same  whom  the  Apulian  (L  iv.  p.  273)  styles 
the  equestris  gens  dacis,  equites  de  gente  ducis. 

^  fiiV  TfitdKovra  yrAt«<{«f ,  Bin's  Anna  Gomnena  (Alexias,  L  L  p.  87 ;) 

*  and  her  account  tallies  with  the  number  and  lading  of  the  ahipa    Itit 

in  Dyrrachium  cum  xv.  millibus  hominum,  says  the  Chronioon  Brevo 

Normaunicum,  (Muratori,  Scriptores,  tom.  v.  p.  2*78.)    I  have  endeav- 

oied  to  reconcile  these  reckonings. 

**  The  Itinerary  of  Jerusalem  (p.  609.  edit  Wesseling)  gi^ea  a  tnv 
sad  reasonable  space  of  a  thousand  stadia  or  one  buedred 
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oontraoted  to  fifty ;  **  and  this  narrow  distance  had  suggeiled 
to  Pyrrhus  and  Pompey  the  sublime  or  extravagant  idea  of  a 
bridge.  Before  the  general  embarkation,  the  Norman  duke 
despatched  Bohemond  with  fifteen  galleys  to  seize  or  threaten 
the  Isle  of  Corfu,  to  survey  the  opposite  coast,  and  to  secure 
a  harbor  in  the  neighborhood  of  Yallona  for  the  landing  of  the 
troops.  They  passed  and  hinded  without  perceiving  an  ene- 
my ;  and  this .  successful  experiment  displayed  the  neglect 
and  decay  of  the  naval  power  of  the  Greeks.  The  islan<k  of 
Epirus  and  the  maritime  towns  were  subdued  by  the  arms  or 
the  name  of  Robert,  who  led  his  fleet  and  army  from  Corfu 
(I  use  the  modem  appellation)  to  the  si^e  of  Durazao.  That 
city,  the  western  key  of  the  empire,  was  guarded  by  ancient 
renown,  and  recent  fortifications,  by  George  Palseologus,  a 
patrician,  victorious  in  the  Oriental  wars,  and  a  numerous  gar- 
rison of  Albanians  and  Macedonians,  who,  in  every  age,  have 
maintained  the  character  of  soldiers.  In  the  prosecution  of 
his  enterprise,  the  courage  of  Guiscard  was  assailed  by  every 
form  of  danger  and  misdiance.  In  the  most  propitious  season 
of  the  year,  as  his  fleet  passed  along  the  coast,  a  storm  of 
wind  and  snow  unexpectedly  arose :  the  Adriatic  was  swelled 
by  the  raging  blast  of  the  south,  and  a  new  shipwreck  con-^ 
firmed  the  old  in&my  of  the  Acroceraunian  rocks.*^  The 
sails,  the  masts,  and  the  oars,  were  shattered  or  torn  away ; 
the  sea  and  shore  were  covered  with  the  fragments  of  vessels, 
with  arms  and  dead  bodies ;  and  the  greatest  part  of  the  pro- 
visions were  either  drowned  or  dami^ed.  The  ducal  galley 
was  laboriously  rescued  from  the  waves,  and  Robert  halted 
seven  days  on>  the  adjacent  cape,  to  collect  the  relics  of  his 
loss,  and  revive  the  drooping  spirits  of  his  soldiers*  The  Nor- 
mans were  no  longer  the  bold  and  experienced  mariners  who 

which  is  strangely  doubled  by  Strabo  (L  vi  p.  438)  and  Flioy,  (Hisi 
Cfator.  ill  16.) 

**  Pliny  (Hist  Nat  iil  6,  Id)  allows  fuinauagifUa  nulUa  for  this 
brevissiinus  cureua,  and  agrees  with  the  real  distance  from  Otrmnto  to 
LsL  Vallona,  or  Anion,  (D'Anville,  Analyse  de  sa  Carte  des  Oot^  de 
la  Orhces,  &c^  p.  8 — 6.)  Hermolaus  Barbarus,  who  substitutes  eenhmu 
(Hsrduin,  Not  Izvi.  in  Plia  L  iii^)  might  have  been  ccrreeted  by 
every  Venetian  pilot  who  had  sailed  out  of  the  gult 

'*  Infames  scopulos  Acroceraunia,  Horat  carm.  i.  8.  The  prscipi- 
tern  Africum  decertantem  Aquilonibua,  et  rabiem  Noti  and  tlie  mon- 
itra  natantia  of  the  Adriatic,  are  somewhat  enlarged ;  but  Uoraet 
trembling  for  the  lifi»  of  Virgil,  is  ao  ntermtiT^  moment  in  the  Kwlorj 
ftf  poetry  and  friendship^ 
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hftd  expkih^d  the  ocean  from  Greenland  to  Mount  Atlas,  and 
who  Bmiled  at  the  petty  dangers  of  the  Mediterranean.  They 
bad  wept  during  the  tempest ;  they  were  alarmed  by  the  hos- 
tile approach  of  the  Venetians,  who  had  been  solicited  by  the 
prayers  and  promises  of  the  Byzantine  court.  The  first  day^s 
action  was  not  disadvantageous  to  Bohemond,  a  beardless 
youth,'*  who  led  the  naval  powers  of  his  £Either.  All  night 
the  galleys  of  the  republic  lay  on  their  anchors  in  the  form 
of  a  crescent ;  and  the  victory  of  the  second  day  was  decided 
by  the  dexterity  of  their  evolutions,  the  station  of  their  ar- 
chers, the  weight  of  their  javelins,  and  the  borrowed  aid  of 
the  Greek  fire.  The  Apulian  and  Ragusian  vessels  fled  to  the 
shore,  several  were  cut  from  their  cables,  and  dragged  away 
by  the  conqueror;  and  a  sally  from  the  town  carried  slaugh- 
ter and  dismay  to  the  tents  of  the  Norman  duke.  A  season- 
able, relief  was  poured  into  Durazzo,  and  as  soon  as  the 
besiegers  had  lost  the  command  of  the  sea,  the  islands  and 
maritime  towns  withdrew  from  the  camp  the  supply  of  tribute 
and  provision.  That  camp  was  soon  afflicted  with  a  pesti* 
lential  disease ;  five  hundred  knights  perished  bv  an  inglo- 
rious death ;  and  the  list  of  burials  (if  all  could  obtain  a  decent 
burial)  amounted  to  ten  thousand  persons.  Under  these  ca- 
lamities, the  mind  of  Guiscard  alone  was  firm  and  invindble; 
and  while  he  collected  new  forces  from  Apulia  and  Sicily,  he 
battered,  or  scaled,  or  sapped,  the  walls  of  Durazzo.  But  his 
industry  and  valor  were  encountered .  by  equal  valor  and. more 
perfect  industry.  A  movable  turret,  of  a  size  and  capacity  to 
contain  &ye  hundred  soldiers,  had  been  rolled  forwards  to  the 
foot  of  the  rampart:  but  the  descent  of  the  door  or  draw- 
bridge was  checkad  by  an  enormous  beam,  and  the  wooden 
stiucture  was  constantly  consumed  by  artificial  flames; 

While  the  Roman  empire  was  attacked  by  the  Turks  in 
the  East,  and  the  Norouins  in  the  West,  the  aged  successor 
of  Michael  surrendered  the  sceptre  to  the  hands  of  Alexius, 
an  illustrious  captain,  and  the  founder  of  the  Oomneniau 
dynasty.  The  princess  Anne,  his  daughter  and  historian, 
observes,  in  her  affected  style,  that  even  Hercules  was  un- 
equal to  a  double  combat;   and,  on  this  .principle,  she  ap- 

**  T(3v   it  tii   rdv  ir<uyc.»ir4  avrod    l^ptvawrw,  (Alexias,  L  lY.  p.  106.) 

Vet  the  Normaod  fibaved,  and  the  Venetians  wore»  their  beards :  tUsy 
must  have  derided  the  no  beard  of  Bobem<ind ;  a  harsh  interpretalioB ' 
(Dncange,  Not  ad  Alexiad.  p.  288.) 
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proves  a  hasty  peace  with  the  Torks,  which  allowed  her 
fether  to  tinderf  Ake  in  person  the  relief  of  Durazzo.  On  hk 
accession,  Alexius  found  the  camp  without  soldiers,  and  the 
treasury  without  money;  yet  such  were  the  vigor  and  ac- 
tivity of  his  measures,  that  in  six  months  he  assembled  an 
strmy  of  seventy  thousand  men,**  and  performed  a  march  of 
five  hundred  miles.  His  tooops  were  levied  in  Europe  and 
Asia,  from  Peloponnesus  to  the  Black  Sea ;  his  majesty  was 
displayed  in  the  silver  arms  and  rich  trappings  of  the  com- 
panies of  Horse-guards ;  and  the  emperor  was  attended  by  a 
train  of  nobles  and  princes,  some  of  whom,  in  rapid  succes- 
sion, had  been  clothed  with  the  purple,  and  were  indulged 
by  the  lenity  of  the  times  in  a  life  of  affluence  and  dignity. 
Their  youthful  ardor  mi^t  animate  the  multitude ;  but  their 
love  of  pleasure  and  contempt  of  subordination  were  pr^- 
nant  with  disorder  and  mischief;  and  their  importunate  clamors 
for  speedy  and  decisive  action  disconcerted  the  prudence  of 
Alexius,  who  might  have  surrounded  and  starved  the  besieg- 
ing army.  The  enumeration  of  provinces  recalls  a  sad  com- 
parison of  the  past  and  present  limits  of  the  Roman  world : 
the  raw  levies  were  drawn  together  in  haste  and  terror;  and 
the  garrisons  of  Anatolia,  or  Asia  Minor,  had  been  purchased 
by  the  evacuation  of  the  dldes  which  were  immediately  occu- 
pied by  the  Turks.  The  strength  of  the  Greek  army  consistr 
ed  in  the  Varangians,  the  Scmidinavian  guards,  whose  num- 
bers were  recenUy  augmented  by  a  colony  of  exiles  and 
volunteers  from  the  British  Island  of  Thule.  Under  the  yoke 
of  the  Iforman  eonqUeror,  the  Banes  and  English  were  op- 
pressed and  united;  a  band  of  adventurous  youths  resolved 
to  desert  a  land  of  slavery ;  the  sea  was  open  to  their  escape ; 
and,  in  their  long  pilgrimage,  they  visited  every  coast  that 
afforded  any  hope  of  liberty  and  revenge.  They  were  en- 
tertained in  the  service  of  the  Greek  emperor;   and  their 


**  Muratorl  (Annali  d'  Italia,  torn.  iz.  p.  186,  IS*?)  observes,  that 
Bome  authors  (Petrus  Diacon.  Chroo.  Casinen.  1  iii.  c  49)  compose 
the  Greek  army  of  170,000  men,  but  that  the  hundred  may  be  struck 
o^  and  that  Halaterra  reckons  bnly  70,000 ;  a  slight  inattention.  The 
passage  to  which  he  alludes  is  in  the  Chronicle  of  Lnpus  Protospata, 
(Script.  ItaL  torn.  v.  p.  45.)  Malaterra  (L  iv.  e.  27)  speaks  in  high, 
but  tndefinite  terms  of  the  emperor,  cum  oopiis  innumcrabilibus :  13m 
Um  Apolian  poet,  (I  iv.  p.  272 :)—    . 

Mort  kienstariua  moatM  9i  p juta  tegnatM, 
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tint  statioL  was  ia  a  new  city  on  the  Asiatic  sLore:  but 
Alexius  soon  recalled  them  to  the  defence  of  his  person  and 
palace;  and  bequeathed  to  his  successors  the  inheritance  of 
their  faith  and  valor/*  The  name  of  a  Norman  invader 
revived  the  memory  of  their  wrongs:  they  marched  with 
alacrity  against  the  national  foe,  and  panted  to  r<^ain  in 
Epirns  the  glory  which  they  had  lost  in  the  battle  of  Has- 
tings. The  Varangians  were  supported  by  some  companies 
of  Franks  or  Latins ;  and  the  rebels,  who  had  fled  to  Constant 
tinople  from  the  tyranny  of  Guiscard,  were  eager  to  signal- 
ize their  zeal  and  gratify  their  revenge.  In  this  emergen<nr, 
the  emperor  had  not  disdained  the  impure  aid  of  the  Pauli- 
cians  or  Manichaeans  of  Thrace  and  Bulgaria ;  and  these  her- 
etics united  with  the  patience  of  martyrdom  the  spirit  and 
discipline  of  active  valor.**  The  treaty  with  the  sultan 
had  procured  a  supply  of  some  thousand  Turks;  and  the 
arrows  of  the  Scythian  horse  were  opposed  to  the  lances  of 
the  Norman  cavalry.  On  the  report  and  distant  prospect  of 
these  formidable  numbers,  Robert  assembled  a  council  of  his 
principal  oflScers.  "You  behold,"  said  he,  "your  danger: 
it  is  urgent  and  inevitable.  The  hills  are  covered  with  arms 
and  standards;  and  the  emperor  of  the  Greeks  is  accus- 
tomed to  wars  and  triumphs.  Obedience  and  union  are  our 
only  safety;  and  I  am  ready  to  yield  the  command  to  a  more 
worthy  leader.^  The  vote  and  acclamation  even  of  his  se- 
cret enemies,  assured  him,  in  that  perilous  moment,  of  iheii 
esteem  and  confidence  ;  and  the  dake  thus  continued  :  '^  Let 
as  trust  in  the  rewards  of  victory,  and  deprive  cowardice  of 
the  means  of  escape.  Let  us  burn  our  vessels  and  our  bag- 
gage, and  give  battle  on  this  spot,  as  if  it  were  the  place  of 
our  nativity  and  our  burial."  The  resolution  was  unanimous- 
ly approved ;  and^  without  confining  himself  to  his  lines, 
Guiscard  awaited  in  battle-array  the  nearer  approach  of  the 
enemy.  His  rear  was  covered  by  a  small  river;  his  right 
wing  extended  to  the  sea ;  his  lefb  to  the  hills :  nor  was  he 


**  See  William  of  Malmsbury,  de  Qestis  ADglorum,  1.  il  p.  V2. 
Alexius  fidem  Aoglorum  suspiciens  priecipuis  familiaritatibus  Buis  eoi 
ftppliqabat,  amorem  eorum  filio  transcribeoa.  Odericus  Yitalis  (Hist 
ficdes.  L  iv.  p.  508,  L  vii  p.  641)  relates  their  emigraiioa  from  England, 
atid  their  service  in- Greece. 

'*  See  the  Apulian,  (L  I  p.  266.)  The  character  and  the  story  of 
^ — 1  Msmichflsasf  hat  been  the  «nb|eet  of  the  livtk  diapter. 
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consdous,  perhaps,  that  on  the  same  ground  Gsesar  and  Bom^ 
pey  had  formerly  disputed  the  empire  of  the  world.^' 

Against  the  advice  of  his  wisest  captains,  Alexias  resolved 
to  risk  the  event  of  a  general  action,  and  exhorted  the  garri* 
son  of  Durazzo  to  assist  their  own  deliverance  by  a  well-timed 
sally  fiokn  the  town.  He  marched  in  two  columns  to  surprise 
the  Normans  before  daybreak  on  two  different  sides :  his  light 
cavalry  was  scattered  over  the.plai!n;  the  archers  formed  the 
saecond  line;  and  the  Varangians  claimed  the  honors  of  the 
vanguard.  In  the  6rst  onset,  the  battle-axes  of  the  strangers 
made  a  deep  and  bloody  impression  on  the  army  of  Guis^rd, 
which  was  now  reduced  to  fifteen  thousand  men.  The  Lorn* 
biirds  and  Calabrians  ignominiously  turned  their  backs ;  they 
fled  towards  the  river  and  the  sea ;  but  the  bridge  had  been 
broken  down  to  check  the  sally  of  the  garrison,  and  the  coast 
was  lined  with  the  Venetian  galleys,  who  played  their  engines 
among  the  disorderly  throng.  On  the  verge  of  ruin,  they,  were 
saved  by  the  spirit  and  conduct  of  their  chie&.  Gaita,  the 
wife  of  Robert,  is  painted  by  the  Greeks  as  a  warlike  Ama- 
zon, a  second  Pallas ;  less  skilful  in  arts,  but  not  less  terrible 
in  arms,  than  the  Athenian  goddess : "  though  wounded'  by 
an  arrow,  she  stood  her  ground,  and  strove,  by  her  exhorta- 
tion and  example,  to  rally  the  flying  troops.^^  Her  female 
voice  was  seconded  by  the  more  powerful  voice  and  arm  of 
the  Norman  duke,  as  calm  in  action  as  he  was  magnanimous 
in  council :  *'  Whither,^  he  cried  aloud,  ^  whither  do  ye  fly  f 

**  Seo  the  simple  and  masteriy  narratiTe  of  Oeesar  himself  (Com- 
meat  de  BelL  Civil,  iil  41—^76.)  It  is  a  pity  that  Quintus  Iciliua 
(AL  Ouichard)  did  not  live  to  analyze  these  operations,  as  he  has  done 
the  campaigns  of  Africa  and  Spain. 

'*  IlaAXa;  SWn  ndv  fiij  'ABfivn,  which  is  very  properly  translated  by 
the  President  Cousin,  (Hist  de  Constantinople,  torn.  iv.  p.  181,  in 
12mo.,)  qui  oombattoit  comme  une  Pallas,  quoiqu'elle  ne  fdt  pas  aussi 
savante  que  celle  d'Athenes.  The  Grecian  goddess  was  composed  of 
two  discordant  characters,  of  Neith,  the  workwoman  of  Sais  in  Egypt, 
and  of  a  virgin  Amazon  of  the  Tritoman  lake  in  Libya,  (Banier,  My- 
Uiologie,  torn.  iv.  p.  1 — 31,  in  12mo.) 

^^  Anna  Comneoa  (1.  iv.  p.  116)  admires,  with  some  degree  of  ter- 
ror, her  masculine  virtues.  They  were  more  £uniliar  to  the  Latins* 
and  though  the  Apulian  (L  iv.  p.  273)  mentions  her  presence  and  her 
round,  he  represents  her  as  tu  less  intrepid.  I 

Uxor  in  hoc  beHo  Boberti  forte  sagittA 
QoSdamtosafaU:  quo  volnere  i«rr»la  nullam. 
Dam  spertbat  opem,  se  pone  svbegwat  hoitk 

The  last  is  an  unlucky  word  for  a  female  prisoner. 
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Yonv  enemy  is  implacable ;  ami  dealh  la  less  grievous  than 
servitude.'^  Tha  moment  was  decisive :  as  the  Varangians 
advanced  before  the  line,  thej  discovered  the  nakedness  of 
their  flanks:  the  main  battle  of  the  doke,  of  ^ight  hundred 
knights,  stood  firm  and  entire ;  they  coudied  their  lances, 
and  the  Greeks  deplore  the  furious  and  irresistible  shock  of 
the  French  cavaUy.**  Alexius  was  not  deficient  in  the  duties 
of  a  soldier  or  a  general ;  but  he  na  sooner  beheld  the  slaugh- 
ter of  the  Varangians,  and  the  flight  of  the  Turks,  than  he 
despised  his  sabjects,  and  despaired  of  his  £artune.  The 
princess  Anne,  who  drops  a  tear  on.  this  melancholy  event,  is 
reduced  to  praise  the  stvength  and  swiftness  of  her  father's 
horse,  and  his  vigorous  struggle  when  he  was  almost  over- 
thrown by  the  stroke  of  a  lance,  which  had  shivered  the 
Imperial  helmet.  His  desperate  valor  broke. through  a  squad- 
ron of  Franks  who  opposed  his  flight;  and  after  wandering 
two  days  and  as  many  nights  in  the  mountains,  he  found  some 
repose,  of  body,  though  not  of  mmd,  in  the  walls  of  Lychni- 
dus.  The  victorious  Kobert  reproached  the  tardy  and  feeble 
pursuit  which  had  suffered  the  escape  of  so  illustrious  a  prize  : 
but  he  consoled  his  disappointment  by  the  trophies  and  stan- 
dards of  the  field,  the  wealth  and  luxury  of  the  Byzantme 
camp,  and  the  glory  of  defeating  an  army  five  times  more 
numerous  than  his  own.  A  multitude  of  Italians  had  been  the 
victims  of  their  own  fears ;  but  only  thirty  of  his  knights  were 
slain  in  this  memorable  day.  In  the  Roman  host,  the  loss  of 
Greeks,  Turks,  and  English,  amounted  to  five  or  six  thou- 
sand :  ^*  the  plain  of  Durazzo  was  stained  with  noble  and  royal 
blood ;  and  the  end  of  the  impostor  Michael  was  more  honora- 
ble than  his  life. 

It  is  more  than  probable  that  Guiscard  was  not  afflicted  by 
the  loss  of  a  costly  pageant,  which  had  merited  only  the  con- 
tempt and  derision  of  the  Greeks.    After  their  defeat,  they 


car  A  ruy  heofriap  linraoiw  ra¥  KcArwy  dir^ourror,  (Alllia,  1.  T.  p.  18S ;)  and 
elflewhere,  mI  yif  KtKrdf  d»hp  vac  iira;^«ti/«cyof  jtlp  dt^wotcrof  Tii¥  hpftliVj  Koi 

rHv^iav  karivt  (f>.  140.)  The  pedantry  of  ths  princess  in  the  choice  of 
elasaie.  appeUstions  encouraged  Ducange  to  apply  to  his  countrymen 
the  characters  of  the  ancient  Gfauls. 

''*  Lupus  Protospata  (torn,  iil  p.  45)  says  6000 ;  William  the  Apn- 
iian  more  than  6000,  (L  iv.  p.  273.)  Their  modesiv  is  singular  and 
Uudable :  the^  might  with  so  little  troable  have  slain  two  or  thre^ 
myriads  of  scJiismatics  and  infiMi  1 
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4^  penevered  in  the  defence  of  Durazzo;  and  a  YeneiiaD 
eommander  aupplied  ih«  place  of  George  Palaeolc^ua,  ^rbo 
had  been  imprudestlj  called  away  from  his  station.  The 
lents  ot  the  b^iegera  were  ooaverted  into  barracks,  to  sustain 
the  incfemeticy  of  the  winter ;  and  in  answer  to  the  defianoe 
i^  Lhe  garrison,  Robert  insinuated,  that  his  patience  was  at 
least  equal  to  their  obstinacy/^  Perhaps  he  already  trusted 
to  his  secret  oorreBponden^oe  with  a  Venetian  noble,  who  sold 
the  city  £>r  Hk  noh  and  honorable  marriage.  At  the  dead  of 
nighty  sevenJ  rope-Iaddeis  were,  dropped  from  the  walls ;  the 
light  Qalabriad$  anoended  in  silence;  and  the  Greeks  were 
awakened  by  the  luime  and  trumpets  <^  the  conqueror.  Yet 
they  defended  th4»  streets  three  days  against  an  enemy  al- 
ready master  of  the  tampart;  and  near  seven  months  elapsed 
between  the  first  invostment  and  the  final  surrender  of  the 
place.  Frcnn  Duraszo^  »he  Nonnan  duke  advanced  into  the 
heart  of  Epirus  or  Albania;  traversed  t)ie  first  mountains  of 
Thessaly;  surprised  three  Londred  English  in  the  city  of 
Castoria;  approached  Thessalonica;  and  made  Constantino- 
ple tremble.  A  more  pr^ng  duty  suspended  the  prosecu- 
tion of  his  ambitious  designs.  By  shipwreck,  pestilence,  and 
the  sword,  his  army  was  reduced  to  a  third  of  the  original 
numbers ;  and  instead  of  being  recruited  from  Italy,  he  was 
informed,  by  plaintive  epistles,  of  the  mischief  and  dangers 
which  had  been  produced  by  liis  absence :  the  rev(dt  of  the 
cities  and  barons  of  Apulia;  the  distress  of  the  pope ;  and  the 
approach  or  invasion  of  Henry  king  of  Germany.  Highly 
presuming  that  his  person  was  sufficient  for  the  public  safety, 
he  repassed  the  sea  in  a  single  brigantine,  and  left  the  remains 
of  the  army  under  the  command  of  his  son  and  the  Norman 
counts,  exhorting  Bohemond  to  respect  the  freedom  of  his 
peers,  and  the  counts  to  obey  the  authority  of  their  leader. 
The  son  of  Guisoard  trod  in  the  footsteps  of  his  father;  and 
the  two  destroyers  are  compared,  by  the  Greeks,  to  the  cater- 
pillar and  the  locust,  the  last  of  whom  devours  whatever  has 
escaped  the  teeth  of  the  former/'    After  winning  two  battles 

*'  The  Romans  had  changed  the  inauspicious  name  of  J^'-domntM 
to  DyrrachiuiQ,  (min.  iii  26;)  and  the  yulgar  oorruption  of  Dnradmn 
(see  Halaterra)  bore  snme  affinity  to  hardnett.  One  of  Rohert*s  names 
was  Durand,  d  dutando :  poor  wit  I  (Alberic;  Monach.  in  Chron.  apud 
Muratori,  Anoali  d'  Italiai  torn.  ix.  p.  187.) 

.  ^*  Bpotrxft(   «al   iiKfidas   ttmw   lk¥    rts   aifo^s   mripa   «ai   vUv,   (Annai 

i  L  pi  86.)    By  these  similes,  so  different  frcm  those  of  Homer  she 
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against  the  emperor,  he  descended  into  the  plain  of  ThesMdj, 
and  besieged  Larissa,  the  fabulous  reailm  of  Achilles/*  wbick 
contained  the  treasure  and  magazanes  of  the  Byzantine  camp. 
Yet  a  just  praise  must  not  be  refused  to  the  fortitude  and  pru- 
dence of  Alexius,  who  bravely  struggled  with  the  calamities 
of  the  times.  In  the  poverty  of  the  state,  he  presumed  to 
borrow  the  superfluous  ornaments  of  the  cLurdies:  the  de- 
sertion of  the  Manichaeans  was  supplied  by  some  tribes  of 
Moliavia:  a  reenforcement  of  seven  thousand  Turks  replaced 
and  revenged  the  loto  of  their  brethren;  and  the  Greek  soK 
diers  were  exercised  to  ride,  to  draw  the  bow,  and*  to  the 
daily  practice  of  ambuscades  and  evolutions.  Alexius  had 
been  taught  by  experiefnce,  that  the  formidable  cavalry  of  the 
Franks  on  foot  was  unfit  for  actaon,  and  almost  incapable  of 
motion  ;••  his  archers  were  directed  to  aim  their  arrows  at 
the  horse  rather  than  the  man ;  and  a  variety  of  spikes  and 
^narres  were  scattered  over  the  ground  on  which  he  might 
expect  an  attack.  In  the  neighborhood  of  Larissa  the  events 
of  war  were  protracted  and  bahmced.  The  courage  of  Buhe- 
mond  was  always  conspicuous,  and  ofben  successful ;  but  hib 
camp  was  pillaged  by  a  stratagem  of  the  Greeks;  the  'dty 
was  impregnable ;  and  the  venal  or  discontented  counts  de- 
serted his  standard,  betrayed  their  trusts,  and  enlisted  in  the 
service  of  the  emperor.  Alexius  returned  to  Constantinople 
with  the  advantage,  rather  than  the  honor,  of  victory.  After 
evacuating  the  conquests  which  he  could  no  longer  defend, 
the  son  of  Guiscard  embarked  for  Italy,  and  was  embraced 
by  a  father  who  esteemed  his  merit,  and  sympathized  in  his 
misfortune. 

Of  the  Latin  princes,  the  allies  of  Alexius  and  enemies  of 


wishes  to  inspire  contempt  as  well  as  horror  for  the  little  nozions  ani- 
mal, a  conqueror.  Most  unfortunately,  the  common  sense,  or  comMrm 
nonsense,  of  mankind,  resists  her  laudable  design. 

"**  Prodiit  hfic  auctor  Trojanie  cladis  Achilles. 

Tlie  supposition  of  the  ApuUan  (L  ▼.  ]x  276)  may  be  excused  b^  the 
more  classic  poetry  •  of  Yirgil,  (^neid.  iL  197,)  LarisssBus  Achilleii,  but 
it  is  not  justined  fay  the  gecgri^h^r  of  Homer. 

^  The  r&v  vtSi\w  irpodX/iara,  which  encumbered  the  kmghte  on  fbot| 
have  been  ignorantly  translated  spurt,  (Anm  ComDena,  Aleziaa,  L  ▼. 
p.  140.)  Ducange  has  explained  the  true  sease  by  a  ridiculous  and 
mconvenient  fashion,  which  lasted,  from  the  xith  to  the  xvth  century. 
These  peaks,  in  the  form  of  a  scorpion,  were  sometimes  two  feet,  and 
flttteiUM'  to  the  knee  with  a  silver  chain.  * 
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Robert^  the  most  pronpt  $md  powerful  was  Henry  the  Third  or 
Fourth,  king  of  Germany  and  Italy,  and  future  enoperor  of  the 
West  The  epistle  of  the  Greek  monarch*'  to  his  brother  is 
^iled  with  the  warmest  prefessions  of  friendship,  and  the  most 
lively  desire  of  strengthening  their  alliance  by  every  public  and 
private  tie.  He  congratuktes  Henry  on  his  success  In  a  just 
and  pious  war ;  and  comphdns  that  the  prosperity  of  his  own 
empire  is  disturbed  by  the  audadous  enterprises  of  the  Nor- 
man Robert  The  lists  of  his  presents  expresses  the  roan* 
ners  of  tihe  age — ^a  radiated  crown  of  gold,  a  cross  set  with 
pearls  to  hang  on  the  breast,  a  case  of  relics,  with  the  names 
and  titles  of  the  saints,  a  vase  of  crystal,  a  vase  of  sardonyx, 
some  bahb,  most  probably  of  Mecca,  and  one  hundred  pieces 
of  purpiv.  To  these  he'  added  a  more  tolid  present,  of  one 
hundred  and  f^rty^four  thousand  Byzantines  of  gold,  with  a 
further  ateumnbe  of  two  hundred  and  sixteen  thousand,  so 
soon  as  Henry  sh<Nild  faavte  entered  in  arms  the  Apulian  terri- 
tories, and  eoufirmed  by  an  oach  the  leiague  against  the  com* 
mon  enemy.  The  German,**  who  was  already  in  Lombardy 
at  the  head  of  an  army  and  a  Action,  accepted  these  liberal 
oiflfers,  and  marched  towards  the  south :  his  speed  was  checked 
by  the  sound  of  the  battle  of  Duraizo;  but  the  influence  of 
his  arms,  or  name,  in  the  hast^r  return'  of  Robert,  vas  a  full 
equivalent  for  the >  Grecian  bribe.  Henry  was  the  severe 
adversary  of  the  Notmans,  the  allies  and  vassak  of  Gregory 
the  Seventh,  his  impheable  io%.  '  The  Idng  quarrel  of  the 
throne  and  mitre  had  been  recently  kindled  by  the  zeal  and 
ambition  of  that  haughty  piiest  :**  the  king  and  the  pope  had 


*^  The  epistb  itself  (Alexias,  L  iil  p.  93,  94,  96)  well  deserves  to  be 
read. .  There  io  one  ezpressioD,  darpowiXutw  hieithop  furi,  xptMra^t^v, 
which  Ducange  does  not  understand.  I  have  endeavored  to  grope  out 
a  tolerable  BOMtoing:  xp^'^f*^''  ^  ^  ^Iden  crown;  dorpowiUKVi  is  ex- 
plained by  Olmon  Portiiia,  (in  Lexioo  Grieco-Barbar.,)  by  Ktpawdi, 
Kffiarhp^  a  flosh  of  lightning. 

**  For  these  general  events  I  must  refer  to  the  general  historians 
fiigonius^  Baroniue,  Muratori,  Moaheim,  St.  M^rc,  <&c. 

••  1^  lives  of  Gregory  VIL  are  either  legends  or  invectives,  (St 
Marc,  Abr6g6,  torn.  iii.  p.  286,  <&&;)  and  his  miraculous  or  magical 
performances  are  alike  incredible  to  a  modem  reader.  He  will,  as 
usual,  find  some  instruction  in  I>e  Clerc,  (Vie  de  Hildebrand,  Bibliot 
■Dcienne  et  modeme,  touL  viiL,)  and  much  amusement  in  Bayle,  (Dio- 
ttomiaire  Critique,  Gregdre  VIL)  That  pope  was  undoubtedly  a  great 
ttta,  a  second  Athanasius,  in  a  more  fortunate  age  of  the  church. 
May  I  presume  tA  add,  that  the  portrait  of  Athanasras  is  one  of  thu 
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^l^fnlded  each  ath«r;  and  eadi  liad  Mated  a  riTal  <m  Um 
temporal  or  spiritual  throne  of  fab  antagonist.  After  the  der 
£Bat  and  death  of  his  Swabian  rebdt  Henry  deaeeaded  into 
Italy,  to  assume  the  Imperial  crown,  and  to  drive  from  tiie 
Vatican  the  tyrant  of  the  diurch/*  But  the  Roman  people 
adhered  to  the  cause  of  Gregory :  their  resolution  m»  Ibrti* 
fied  by  supplies  of^men  and  money  from  Apulia;  and  the 
dty  was  thrice  ineffectually  besieged  by  tlie  king  of  Germany. 
In  the  fourth  year  he  corrupted,  as  it  is  said,  wUth  Bysantine 
gold,  the  noUes  of  Rome,  whose  estates  and  castles  had  been 
ruined  by  the  war.  The  gates,  the  bridgeSy  and^fifty  hostagei^ 
were  delivered  into  his  hands :  the  anti-pope^  Ckmenl  the 
Third,  was  consecrated  in  the  Loteran:  the  grateful  pontiff 
crowned  his  protector  in  the  Vatican ;  and  the  emperor  Henry 
fixed  his  residence  in  the  Capitol,  as  the  lawful  successor  of 
Augustus  and  Charlemagne.  The  ruins  of  the  Septizomum 
were  still  defended  by  the  nephew,  of  Grejgory :  the  pone,  him* 
self  was  invested  in  the  csstle  of  St  Angelo ;  and  his  last 
hope  was  in  the  courage  imd  fidelity  of  iiis .  Noonan  vassal* 
Their  firiendship  had  ]^n  ittterrupted  by.  some >reoiproeal.  in- 
juries and  comphiints;  but,,  on  this  presaing  occasion,  Ghiiseard 
was  urged  by  Uie  obligation  of  bis  oath;  by  his  interest,  more 
potent  than  oaths^  by  Uie  love  of  feme^  and  his  enmity  to  th0 
two  emperors.  Unfurhng  the  l&>Iy  banner,  he  resolved  to  fly 
to  the  relief  of  the  piinoe  of  the  apoatles :  the  most  numerous 
of  his  armies,  six  thousand  .hdrse,  and  thirty  thousand  fool^ 
was  instantly  assembled ;  and  his  march  from' Salerno  to  Rome 
was  animated  by  the  public  applause  and  the  promise  of  the 
divine  favor.  Henry,  invincible  in  sixty-six  battles,  trembled 
at  his  approach ;  recollected  some  indispensable  affitirs  that 

passages  of  my  history  (yoL  il  p.  382,  Ac)  with  whicli  I  am  the  least 
dissatisfied  T* 

^  Anna,  with  the  raocor  of  a  Greek  schismatic,  calls  him  rarar 
TWTos  ovr9s  Tlarratt  (1l  i.  p.  82,)  a  pope,  Of  priest,  worthy  to  be  spil 
upoc;  and  accuses  him  of  scourging,  shaving,  and  perhaps  of  castrat- 
ing the  ambassadors  of  Henry,  (p.  31,  38.)  But  this  outrage  is  im« 
probable  and  doubtful,  (see  the  sensible  preface  of  Cousia) 

*  There  is  a  fair  life  of  Gregory  VIL  by  Voigt,  (Weimar.  1815,)  which 
has  been  translated  into  French.  M.  Villemain,  it  is  understood,  has  de* 
voted  mach  time  to  the  study  of  this  remarkable  character,  to  whom  his 
eloquence  may  do  Justice.  There  is  much  valuable  information  ca  the 
■object  in  the  accurate  work  of  Stenzel.  Geschichte  Deutschlanda  «Meff 
den  Frankischen  Kaisem— the  History  of  G^ermany  under  tho  Km^mmm 
ti  ths  y  rapconian  3iace<^M.  i        . 
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vequited  his  preBeooe  in  Lcmbariyi  esborted  the  Boidtai:!^ 
perserere  in  their  allegiance  y  and  hastily  retreated  three  dajt 
before  the  entrance  of  the  Normans.  In  less  than  three 
years,  the  son  of  Tancr^d  of  Hantmlts-  «n|ejed  the  glory  of 
delivering  the  pope,  and  of  oompelHng  the  two  emperors,  of  • 
the  East  and  West,  to  fly  before  his  victorions  arms.**  But 
the  trium]!^  of  Robert  was  douded  by  the  calamities  of  Rome. 
By  the  aid  of  ^  the  fiiends  of  Gregory,  the  walls  had  been  per- 
forated or  scaled;  but  the  Imipeiial  faction  was  still  powerful 
and  active ;  on  the  .third  day,  the  peoj^  rose  in  a  farions 
tumult;  and  a  hasty  woi'd  of  the  conqueror,  in  his  defence 
or  revenge,  was  the  signal  of  fire  and  pilli^.'*  The  Sara- 
cens of  Sicily,  the  subjects  of  Boger,  and  aujuliaries  of  his 
brother,  embraced  this  fair  occasion  of  liflii^  and  profan-^ 
ing  the  holy  dty  of  the  Christians :  many  ttiousands  of  the 
citizens,  in  the  sight,  and  by  the  allien  of  their  spiritnal  father 
were  exposed  to  viohition,  captivity^,  on  dsatib;  and  a  spacious  > 
quarter  of  the  city,  from  the  Lateraa  ta  the;  Cdliseum,  was 
consumed  by  the  flames,  and  devo4ed  to  perpetual  -sotitude.** 
From  a  city,  where  he  was  now  hated,  and  ought  be  no  longer 
feared,  Gr^dry  ietired;  to  end  his  days  in  ihe  palace  of  Sa- 
lerno. The  artlul  pontiff  iliight  flatter  the  vanity  of  Guiscard 
with  the  hopeof. a  Roman  or  Imperiid  crow^ ; : but  this  dan- 
gerous measuDe,  which  would  have  inflamed  the  ambition  of 
the  Norman^  must  forever  have  alienated  the  most  &ithful 
princes  of  Germany. 
The  deliverer  and  scourge  of  Rome  might  have  indulged 


.**  Sis  Qno  tenpare  yicti 

Sunt  terras  Domim  duo :  rex  Alemannicus  iste, 

Imperii  rector  Bdmaiii  mBxiimn  illc. 

Alter  ad  arma  ruens  armis  superatur ;  et  alter 

Konmiis  auditi .  80I&  formidiiift  ceasit. 
It  is  siogiilar  enougli,  tbat  the  Api^anj  a  Latin,  ihotild  distinguish 
the  Gre^  as  the  rukr  of  the  Roman  empre;  (L  ir.  p.  274w) 

**  The  narrative  <xi  Malaterra  (I  iil  e.  87«  pu  587,  568)  is  authentic, 
circumstantial,  and  &ir.  Doz  ignem  exdamans  urbe  ineensa,  Ao. 
The  Apulian  softens  the  mischief;  (inde  qvilnttdam  ledibus  exnstiSk) 
which  IS  Again  *  ezaggi^rated  in  some  partial  chronicle  (Muratori, 
Atinali,  torn.  iz.  pi  147.) 

**  After  mentioning  this  devastation,  the  Jesuit  Donatiis  (de  Bomt 
veteri  et  nov&,  1.  iv.  c  8,  p.  489)  prettily  adds,  Boraret  hodieqne  ia 
iMio  monte,  interque  ip«um  et  capitolium,mi8erabilis  lacies  pro4trat« 
mbm,  nisi  in  hortorum  vinetoramque  amcenitatem  Roma  resunrexisseltf 
ut  pcrpetuft  vinditate  oontegeret  TQlaera  ct  minas  1 
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kknattlf  in  a  season  of  repose;  bwt  in  the  same  year  of  Uie 
flight  of  the  German,  emperor,  the  indefatigable  Robert  re* 
sumed  the  design  of  his  eastern  conquests.  The  zeal  or 
gratitude  of  Gregory  had  promised  to  his  valor  the  kingdoms 
of  Greece  and  Asia;**  his  troops  were  assembfed  in  arms, 
flushed  with  success,  and  eager  for  action.  Their  numbers, 
in  the  language  of  Homer,  are  compared  by  Anna  to  a  swarm 
of  bees;**  yet  the  utmost  and  moderate  limits  of  the  powers 
of  Guiscard  hare*  been  akeiBdy  defined ;  they  were  cootained 
on  this  second  occasion  in  one  hundred  and  twenty  Tessels ; ' 
and  as  the  season  was  far  advanced,  the  harbor  o£  Brundu^ 
sium**  was  preferred  to  the  open  road  of  Otranto.  Alexius, 
apprehensive  of  a  second  attack,  had  assiduou3ly  labored  to 
restore  the  naval  forces  of  the  empire ;  and  obtained  from  the 
republic  of  Venice  an  important  succor  of  thirtyndx  trans- 
ports, fourteen  galleys,  and  nine  galiots.or  ships  of  extra- 
ordinary strength  and  magnitude.  Their  services  were  hb- 
erally  paid  by  the  .Ucense  or  monopoly  of  trade,  a  profitable 
gift  of  many  shops  and  houses  >n  ih»  port  of  ConstantiBople, 
and  a  tribute  to  St  Mark,  the  more  acceptable,  as  it  was  the 
produce  of  a  tax  on  their  rivals  at  Amalphi.  By  the  union 
of  the  Greeks  and  Venetians,  the  Adriadc  was  oovered  with 
a  hostile  fleet;  but* their  own  neglect,  or  the  vigilance  of 
Robert,  the  change  of  a  wind,  or  the  shelter  of  a  mist,  opened 
a  free  passage ;  and  the  Norman .  troops  were  safely  diisem^ 
barked  on  the  coast  of  Epirus.  With  twenty  strong  and  well- 
appointed  galleys,  their  intrepid  duke  immediately  sought  the 

**  The  royalty  of  Robert,  either  promised  or  bestowed  by  the  po^ 
(Anna,  L  i.  p.  82,)  is  snffidently  ooDfirmed  by  the  ApiUisn,  (L  iv. 
p.  270.) 

Romul  ragnl  slbl  promtoliie  Qoroaain 

Papa  lerebatur. 

Nor  can  I  understand  why  Gretaer,  and  the  other  papal  advocates, 
■hoiild  be  displeased  with  thiv  new  instsjicft  of  apostuio  jurisdiction. 

**  See  Homer,  Ihad,  B.  (I  hate  this  pedantic  mode  of  qnotatimi 
by  letters  of  the  Greek  alphabet)  81,  <la  Bia  bees  are  the  image  of  % 
disorderly  crowd :  their  discipline  and  public  works  seem  *to  be  thu 
ideas  of  a  later  age,  (Virgil,  ^neid.  1.  L) 

**  Gulielm.  AppuJtis,  1.  r.  p.  276.)  The  admirable  port  of  Brun* 
dusinm  was  double ;  the  outward  harbor  was  a  gulf  oovered  by  aa 
island,  and  narrowing  by  degrees,  till  it  communicated  by  a  small 
gnllet  with  the  inner  harbor,  which  embraced  the  city  on  both  sidaa 
Cnsar  and  nature  have  labored  for  its  ruin ;  and  against  sudi  ageoli 
what  are  the  feeble  efiforts  of  the  Neapolitan  government  I  (^i»- 
UbWs  Travola  in  the  Two  Skilaeii  voL  I  p  a84^S9D.)      .  /<   . 
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mem  J,  and  though  more  aeoastomed  to  fight  on  horseback,  he 
trusted  his  own  fife,  and  the  lives  of  his  brother  and  two  sons, 
to  Uie  event  of  a  naval  combat  The  dominion  of  the  sea 
was  disputed  in  three  engagements,  in  sight  of  the  Isle  of 
Corfu :  in  the  two  former,  the  skill  and  numbers  of  the  allies 
were  superior;  but  in  the  third,  the  Normans  obtained  a  final 
and  complete  victory.*^  The  light  brigantines  of  the  Greeks 
vere  scattered  in  ignominious  flight :  the  nine  castles  of  the 
Venetians  maintained  a  more  obstinate  conflict;  seven  were 
sunk,  two  were  taken;  two  thousand  ^ve  hundred  captives 
implored  in  vain  the  mercy  of  the  victor;  and  the  daughter 
of  Alexius  deplores  the  loss  of  thirteen  thousand  of  his  sub- 
focts  or  allies.  The  want  of  experience  had  been  supplied 
by  the  genius  of  Guiscard;  and  each  evening,  when  he  had 
sounded  a  retreat,  he  calmly- explored  the  causes  of  his  re- 
pulse, and  invented  new  methods  how  to  remedy  his  own 
defects,  and  to  baffle  the  advantages  of  the  enemy.  The 
winter  season  suspended  his  progress :  with  the  return  of 
spring  he  again  aspired  to  the  conquest  of  Constantinople ; 
but,  instead  of  traversing  the  hills  of  Epirus,  he  turned  his 
arms  against  Greece  and  the  islands,  where  the  spoils  would 
repay  the  labor,  and  where  theiand  and  sea  forces  might  pursue 
their  joint  operations  with  vigor  and  effect  But,  in  the  Isle  of 
Cephalonia,  his  projects  were  fatally  .blasted  by  an  epidemical 
disease :  Robert  himself,  in  the  seventieth  year  of  his  age,  ex- 
pired in  his  tent ;  and  a  suspicion  of  poison  was  imputed,  by  pub- 
lic rumor,  to  his  wife,  or  to  the  Greek  emperor.**  This  prema- 
ture death  might  allow  a  boundless  scope  for  the  imagination  of 

*^  William  of  Apulia  (L  jr.  p.  276)  describes  the  victory  of  the  Nor 
mans,  and  forgets  the  two  preyioos  defeats,  which  are  diligently  re- 
corded by  Anna  Conmeiia,  (1.  vi  p^  159, 160,  161.)  In  her  turn,  she 
invents  or  magnifies  a  fourth  action,  to  give  the  Yenetiann  revenge  and 
rewards.  >  Their  own  feelings  were  far  different,  since  they  deposed 
their. doge,  propter  ezeidiiiin  stoli,  (Dandulas  in  Chron  in  Muratori, 
Script  £erum  ItaUcarum,  torn,  zil  p.  249.) 

**  The  most  authentic  writers,  William  of  Apulia.  (I  v.  211^) 
Jeffrey:  Makterra^  (1.  iiL  c.  41,  p.  689,)  and  Romualid  of  Salerno, 
^Chron.  in  Muratori,  Script  Rerum  Ital  torn,  vii.,)  are  ignorant  of 
this  crime,  so  apparent  to  our  countrymen  William  of  Malmsbury 
(I  iiL  p.- 107)  and  Roger  de  Hoveden,  (p.  710,  in  Script  post  Bedam ;) 
tnd.tne  latter  esc  tell,  how  the  just  Alexius  married,  crowned,  ami 
hanki  alive,  his  {«m%^  aooompUce.  The  English  historian  is  indeed  so 
Mnid,  that  he  racks  Robert  Guiscard,  or  Wi^  i&rd,  among  the  knights 
«f  iJemr  ^.  wb'i  4Mrndod  the  throne  fifteen  v^vs  after  the  duke  of 
/•milia'o  ♦i«»p\>.. 
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bis  futare  exploits ;  and  the  ^v^l  «ttffieiefBtly  d^ckures,  HbaX 
tbe  Norman  greatness  was  founded  on  hia  life.*'  Without 
the  appearance  of  an  enemj^  a  victorioxw  army  dispersed  or 
retreated  in  disorder  and  consternation ;  and  Alexins,  who  had 
trembled  for  his  empire,  rejoioed  in  his  deUverance.  The 
galley  which  transported  the  remains  of  Guiscard  was  ship- 
nrrecked  on  the  Italian  shore ;  but  the  duke's  body  was  re- 
covered from  the  sea,  and  depoidted  in  the  sepulchre  of 
Venusia,**  a  place  more  illustrious  for  the  birth  of  Horace** 
than  for  the  burial  of  the  Norman  heroes.  Roger,  his  second 
son  and  successor,  immediately  sunk  to  the  humble  station  of 
a  duke  of  Apulia :  the  esteem  or  partiality  of  his  &ther  lefl 
the  valiant  Bohemond  to  the  inheritance  of  his  sword.  The 
national  tranquillity  was  disturbed  by  his  chums,  till  the  first 
crusade  against  the  infidels  of  the  East  opened  a  more  splendid 
field  of  glory  and  conquest** 

Of  human  life,  the  most  glorious  or  humble  prospecto  are 
alike  and  soon  bounded  by  &e  septdchre.  The  male  Hue  of 
Robert  Guiscard  was  extinguished,  both  in  Apulia  actd  at  An- 
tioch,  in  the  second  generation ;  but  his  youngar  brother 
became  the  fiither  of  a  line  of  kings ;  and  the  son  of  the  great 
count  was  endowed  with  the  name,  the  conquests,  and  the 
spirit,  of  the  first  'Roger,"  The  hdr  of  that  Norman  adven- 
turer was  bom  in  Sicily;  and,  at  the  age  of  only  four, years, 

**  The  joyful  Amm  CoxDcena  scattera  Bom».  flowers  ov^  th^  grave 
of  an  enemy,  (Alexiad,  L  v.  p.  162 — 166 ;)  and  hia  best  praise  is  the 
esteem  and  envy  of  William  the  Conqueror,  the  sovereign  of  his  family. 
Oriecia  (says  Malaterra)  hostibus  recedentibus  libera  Iseta  quievit: 
Apulia  tota  sive  Calabria  turbatmr. 

**  Urbs  Yenusina  aitet  tantis  deoorata  sepulebriB, 

is  one  of  the  last  lines  of  the  Apulian's  poems;  (L  v.  p.  27B.)  Williaiii 
of  Malmsbury  (L  iiL  p.  107)  inserts  an  epitaph  on  Guiscard,  which  is 
not  worth  transcribing^. 

"^  Yet  Horace  had  few  obligations  to  Vennsia;  he  was  canied  ts 
Rome  in  his  diildhood,  (Serm.  i  6 ;)  and  his  repeated  allnaioiis  to  thi 
doubtful  limit  of  ApuUa  and  Lucania  (Oarm.  iiL  4,  Serm.  il  1)  are  ntf- 
worthy  of  his  age  and  genius. 

**  See  Oiannone  (torn,  il  p.  88—98)  and  the  historiani  of  the  fiit 
crusade. 

"  The  reign  of  Roger,  and  the  Norman  kings  of  Sicily,  fills  fob 
books  of  the  Istoria  Civile  of  Giannone,  (torn,  ii  L  ad. — ^ziv.  p^  186-> 
840,)  and  is  spread  over  the  ixth  and  xth  volnmes  of  the  £«U<m  Aa 
oals  of  MuratorL  In  the  Biblioth^ue  Italiqne  (torn.  i.  p.  l*:i^-^\22, 
I  find  a  useful  abstract  of  Capaoelatro^  a  modem  Neapolitan,  wlw  hm 
iomposed*  in.  two  volumea,  the  histery  of  his  oouDtry  fromRn^^r  /.  Ii 
Frederic  II.  inclusive. 
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be  fiucdeeded  to  the  soTemgnty  of  the  isknd^  a  lot  wfakh 
reasoii  might  envy,  csonld  she  indulge  fot  a  moment  the 
vkionary,  though  virtaous  ^mk  of  donunion.  Had  Roger 
been  content  with  his  fruitfbl  ^trimony,  a  happy  and  grate* 
All  people  might  have  bkeaed  their  benefactor ;  and  if  a  wise 
administrataoa  codd  have  restored  the  prosperous  times  of 
Uie  Greek  colonies,*'  the  opulence  and  power  of  ^cily  abne 
Diight  have  equalled  the  wviest  scope  that  could  be  acquired 
and  desolated  by  the  sword  of  war.  But  the  ambition  of  the 
great  count  was  ignorant  of  these  noble  pursuits;  it  was  grati- 
fied by  the  vulgar  means  of  violence  and  artifice.  He  sought 
to  obtain  the  undinded  posaessiiMi  of  Palermo,  of  which  one 
moiety  had  been  ceded  to  the  elder  bran<^ ;  stm^Ied  to  en- 
large his  Calabrian  limits  beyond  the  measure  of  former  trea- 
ties;, and  impataently  wal^d  the  declining  health  of  his 
cousin  William  of  Apulia,  the  graildsoik.of  Robert  On  the 
first  intelligence  of  his  premature  death,  Roger  sailed  from 
Palermo  with  seven  galleys,  east  anchor  in  the  Bay  j  of  Salerno, 
received,  afler  ten  days'  tt^gotiation,  an  oath  of  fidelity  from 
the  Norman, ca|»tal,  commanded  the  submissionpf  the  barons, 
and  ei^torted  a  legal  investiture  from  the  rductanb  popes,  who 
could  not  long  endure  either  :the  friendship  or  enmity  of  a 
powerful  vassal.  The  sacred  spot  of  Bei^evento  was  respect- 
fully spared^  as  the  patrimony  of  St»  Peter ;  but  the  reduction 
of  Gapua  and  Naples  ooiripleted,  the  design  of  his  unde  Guis- 
card;  and.  the  sole  inheritance  of  the  Norman  conquests  was 
possessed  by  the  victorious  Roger.  A  conscious  superiority 
of  power  and  merit  prompted  him  to  disdain  the  titles  of  duke 
and  of  count;  and  tiie  Isle  of  Sidly,  with  a  third  perhaps  of 
the  continent  of  Italy,  might  form  the  basis  of  a  kingdom** 
which  would  only  yiSd.to  the'  monarchies  of  France  and 
England.    The  chiefs  of  the  nation  who  attended  his  coro- 

*'  According  to  the  testimony  of  Fhilistus  and  Diodoms,  the  tyrant 
Dionysias  of  Syracuse  could  maintaib  a  standing  force  of  10,000  horsey 
100,000  foot)  and  400  galleys.  Compare  Hume,  (Esdays,  vol  i.  p.  268, 
4S6,)  and  his  adversary  Wallace,- (Numbers  of  Mankind,  p.  806,  S07.) 
The  ruins  of  Agrigentum  are  the  theme  of  every  traveller,  D*Orvillc, 
Ileidetel,  Swinburne,  ^. 

••  A  contemporary  historian  of  the  a6ts  of  Roger  from  the  year 
1197  tQi  1185,  founds  hie  title  on  merit  and  power,  the  consent  of  th« 
barons,  and  the  ancient  royalty  of  Sicily  ana  Palermo,  without  intro- 
ducing  Pope  Anadetus,  (Alexand  Coenobii  Telesini  Abbatis  de  llebus 
gestis  Regis  Rogeni,  lib.  iv.  in  Miratori,  Script  Rerum  ItaL  t4>iiL  ▼.  p^ 
ei>7— 646.) 
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nation  at  Pdenno  might  doubtless  prononnce  under  wbat 
name  he  should  reign  orer  them ;  but  the  example  of  a  Greek 
tyrant  or  a  Saraoen  emir  was  insufficient  to  justify  his  r^I 
character;  and  the  nine  kings  of  the  Latin  world ^**  might 
disclaim  their  new  associate,  unless  he  were  consecmted  by 
the  authority  of  the  supreme  pontiff.  The  pride  of  Anacle- 
tus  was  ples»ed  to  confer  a  title,  whidi  the  pride  of  the  Nor- 
man had  stooped  to  solicit  ;^*^  but  his  own  legitimacy  was 
attacked  by  the  adverse  election  of  Innocent  the  Second ;  and 
while  Anacletus  sat  in  the  Vatican,  the  sucoessftil  fugitive 
was  acknowledged  by  the  nations  of  Europe.  The  in&nt 
monarchy  of  l£>ger  was  ebaken,  aud  almost  overthrown,  by 
the  unlucky  choice  of  an  ecclesiastical  patron;  and  the  sword 
of  Lothaire  the  Second  of  Germany;  the  excbmmuiiic^tions 
of  Innocent,  the  fleets  of  Pisa,  and  the  zeal  of  St  Bernard, 
were  united  for  the  ruin  of  the  Sicilian  robber.  After  a  gallant 
resistance,  the  Norman  prince  was  driven  from  the  continent 
of  Italy:  a  new  duke  of  Apulia  was  invested  by  the  pope 
and  the  emperor,  each  of  whom  held  one  end  of  the  gonfanon, 
or  flagstaff,  as  a  token  that  they  asserted  their  right,-  and 
suspended  their  quarrel.  But  such  jealous  friendship  was  of 
short  and  precarious  duration :  the  German-  armies  soon  van- 
ished in  disease  and  desertion  :'**  the'  Apulian  duke,  with  all 
his  adherents,  was  exterminated  by  a  conqueror  who  seldom 
forgave  either  the  dead  or  the  living;  like  his  predecessor 
Leo  the  Ninth,  the  feeble  though  haughty  pontiff  became  the 


>"*  The  kii^s  of  Fraiioe,  EogUnd,  Scotland,  Castille,  Arragon, 
{favarre,  Sweden,  Denmark,  and  Hungary.  '  The  .three  first. were 
more  ancient  than  Charlemagne;  the  three  next  were  created  by  their 
Bword ;  the  three  last  by  their  baptism ;  and  .of  tiiese  the  king  of 
HoDgary  alone  was  honored  or  debased  br  ^  pApal  crown. 

'*^  Fazellus,  and  a  crowd  of  Sicilians,  bad  imagined  a  more  early 
and  independent  coronation,  (A.  DrllSO,  Maj  1,)  which  .Qiannone 
unwilliD^ly  rejects,  (torn.  IL  )>.  187 — li4.)  This  fiction  is  disproved 
by  the  silence  of  contemporaries ;  nor  can  it  be  restored  hy  a  sporiow 
character  of  Messina,  (Miiratori,  Annali  d' Italia,  tom.  ix.  p.  840. 
Pagi,  Oritica,  torn.  iv.  p  467,  468.) 

'**  Roger  corrupted  the  second  person  of  Lothaire's  army,  who 
sounded,  or  rather  cried,  a  retreat ;  for  the  Germans  (saya  Ginoamus, 
1.  ill  c.  I  p.  51)  are  ignorant  of  the  use  of  trumpets.  Moat  igngrant 
bii&selfl* 

•  CmnanMis  says  nothmg  of  tbehr  Ignorance.    The  signal  (br  retreat  wafl» 
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captive  and  friend  of  the  Normans ;  and  their  reconciliatioii 
was  celebrated  by  the  eloquence  of  Bernard,  who  now  revered 
the  tide  and  virtues  of  the  king  of  Sicily. 

As  a  penance  for  his  inipioiis  war  against  the  successor  of 
St,  Peter,  that  monarch  might  have  promised  to  display  th« 
banner  of  the  cross,  and  he  accomplished  with  ardor  a  vow 
to  propitious  to  his  interest  and  revenge.  The  recent  injuries 
of  Sicily  might  provoke  a  just  retaliation  on  the  heads  of  the 
fiaraoens :  the  Normans,  whose  blood  had  been  mingled  with 
BO  many  subject  streams,  were  encouraged  to  remember  and 
emulate  the  naval  trophies  of  their  fathers,  and  in  the  ma- 
turity of  their  strength  they  contended  with  the  decline  of 
an  African  power.  When  the  Fatimite  caliph  ^'^parted  for 
the  conquest  of  Egypt,  he  rewarded  the  real  luerit  and  ap- 
parent fidelity  of  his  servant  Joseph  with  a  gift  of  his  royal 
msintle,  and  forty  Arabian  horses,  his  palace  with  its  sump- 
tuous furniture,  and  the  government  of  the  kingdoms  of  Tunis 
and  Algiers.  The  Zeirides,^*'  the  descendants  of  Joseph, 
forgot  their  allegiance  and  gratitude  to  a  distant  benefactor, 
grasped  and  abused  the  fruits  of  prosperity ;  and  after  running 
the  little  course  of  an  Oriental  dynasty,  were  now  fainting  in 
their  own  weakness.  On  the  side  of  the  land,  they  were 
pressed  by  the  Almohades,  the  fanatic  princes  of  Morocco, 
while  the  sea-coast  was  open  to  the  enterprises  of  the  Greeks 
nnd  Franks,  who,  before  the  close  of  the  eleventh  century, 
had  extorted  a  ransom  of  two  hundred  thousand  pieces  of 
gold.  By  the  first  arms  of  Roger,  the  island  or  rock  of 
Malta,  which  has  been  since  ennobled  by  a  military  and  re- 
ligious colony,  was  inseparably  annexed  to  the  crown  of 
Sicily.  Tripoli,***  a  strong  and  maritime  city,  was  the 
next  object  of  his  attack ;  und  the  slaughter  of  the  males, 
the  captivity  of  the  females,  might  be  justified  by  the  frequent 
practice  of  the  Moslems  themselves.  .  The  capital  of  the 
Zeirides  was  named  Africa  from  the  country,  and  Mahadia^*' 


^'^^  See  Be  Guignes,  Hist  66n£nue  des  Huns,  torn,  i  p.  86i^— 878, 
and  Carddnne,  Hist,  de  I'Afrique,  <&&,  sous  la  Domination  des  Arabes. 
jtom.  it  p.  '70 — 144.    Their  common  original  appears  to  be  NovairL 

"*  Tripoli  (says  the  Nubian  geographer,  or  more  properly  thf 
Sherif  al  £dri9i)urbs  fortis,  sazeo  muro  vallata,  sita  prope  littus  maris 
Hanc  expugnavit  Bogerius,  qui  mulieribus  captiyis  ductis,  viros  pera 
■nt 

-     ***>  See  the  geography  of  Leo  AfrieanoB,  (in  Ramuaio  torn.  i.  foi  7i 
,  fol.  "6,  recto,)  and  Shaw's  Travels,  (p.  110.)  the  viith  book  of 
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bom  tUe  Arabian  founder:  it  is  stronglj  bnilt  on  a  neck  of 
land,  but  the  imperfection  of  the  harbor  is  not  compensated 
by  the  feitility  of  the  adjacent  plain.  Mahadia  waa  besieged 
by  George  the  Sicilian  admiral,  with  a  fleet  of  one  huncbed 
%nd  fifty  galleys,  amply  provided  with  men  and  the  jnstra- 
menta  of  mischief:  the  sovereign  had  fled,  the  Moorish  gov- 
ernor refused  to  capitulate,  declined  the  last  and  irresistible 
assault,  and  secretly  escapng  with  the  Moslem  inhabitants, 
abandoned  the  place  attd  its  treasures  to  the  rapadoui 
Franks.  In  successive  expeditions,  the  king  c^  Sidly  or  hk 
lieutenants  reduced  the  cities  of  Tunis,  Salix,  Capsia,  Bona^ 
and  a  long  tract  of  the  sea-coast  ;^^*  the  fortresses  were 
garrisoned,  the  country  was  tributary,  and  a  boast  that  it  held 
Africa  in  subjection  might  be  inscribed  with  some  flattery 
on  the  sword  of  Roger."*  After  his  death,  that  sword  was 
broken ;  and  these  transmarine  possessions  :  were  neglected, 
evacuated,  or  lost,  under  the  troubled  reign  .of  his  succes- 
sor."* The  triumphs  of  Scipio  and  Belisarius  have  proved, 
that  the  African  continent  is  neither  iuaocessible  nor  invinci- 
ble ;  yet  the  great  princes  and  powers  of  Christendom  have 
repeatedly  failed  in  their  armaments  against  the  Moors,  who 
may  still  glory  in  the  easy  conquest  and  long  servitude  of 
Spain. 

Since  the  decease  of  Robert  Guiscard,  the  Ncu-mans  had 
relinquished,  above  sixty  years,  their  hostile  designs  against 
the  empire  of  the  East  The  policy  of  Roger  solicited  a 
public  and  private  union  with  the  Greek  princes,  whose,  alli- 
ance would  dignify  his  regal  character :  he  demanded  in  mar- 
riage a  daughter  of  the  Comnenian  family,  and  the  first  steps 
of  the  treaty  seemed  to  promise  a  favorable  event  But  the 
coDtemptuous  treatment  of  his  ambassadors  exasperated  the 

Thuanas,  and  the  zith  of  the  Abb6  de  Yertot.  The  pofisession  and 
defence  of  the  place  was  offered  by  Charles  V.  and  wisely  declined 
2>y  the  knights  of  Malta. 

^**  Pagi  has  accurately  marked  the  African  conquests  of  Roger ; 
and  his  critkisni  was  supplied  by  his  'friend  the  Abbd  dd  Longuerae 
with  some  Arabic  memorials,  (A.  D.  1147,  No.  26,  27,  A.  D.  1148, 
No.  16,  A.  D.  1158,  Na  16.) 

"^        Appulus  et  Calabar,  Siculus  mihi  servit  et  Afer. 
A  proud  inscription,  which  denot^  that  the  NcH-man  conquerors  were 
•tiU  discriminated  from  their  Christian  and  Mosleni  subjects.  . 

^*'  Hugo  Falcandus  (Hist  Sicula,  in  Muratori,  Script  tonuvii. 
p.  S'20,  271)  ascribes  these  losses  to  the  neglect  or  treadiery  of  Hm 
admiral  Maja 
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Tanity  of  the  new  monarch;  and  the  insolence  oi  theBy* 
zantina  court  was  expiated,  according  to  the  laws  of  nations, 
by  the  -sufferings  of  a  goiltless  people."*  With  a  fleet  of 
seventy  galleys,  George,  the  admiral  of  Sicily,  appeared 
before  Corfii ;  and  both  the  island  and  city  were  delivered 
into  his  hands  by  the  disaffected  inhabitants,  who  had  yet  to 
learn  that  a  siege  is  still  more  calamitous  than  a  tribute.  In 
this  invasion,  oi  some  moment  in  the  annals  of  commerce,  the 
Normans  spread  themselv^  by  sea,  and  over  the  provinces 
of  Greece;  and  the  venerable  age  of  Athens,  Thebes,  and 
Corinth,  was  violated  by  rapine  and  crudty.  Of  the  wrongs 
of  Athens,  no  memorial  remains.  The  ancient  walls,  which 
encompassed,  without  guarding,  the  opulence  of  Thebes, 
w^re  scaled  by  the  Latin  Christians ;  but  their  sole  use  of  the 
gospel  was  to  sanctify  an  bath,  that  the  lawful  owners  had 
not  secreted  any  relic  of  their  inheritance  or  industry.  On 
the  approach  of  the  Normans,  the  lower  town  of  Corinth  was 
evacuated ; ,  the  Greeks  retired  to  the  citadel,  which  was 
seated  on  a  lofty  eminence,  abundantly  watered  by  the 
classic  fountain  of  Pirene ;  an  impregnable  fortress,  if  the 
want  of  courage  could  be  balanced  by  any  advantages  of  art 
or  nature.  As  soon  as  the  besiegers  had  surmounted  the 
labor  (their  sole  labor)  of  climbing  the  hill,  their  general, 
from  the  oommanding  eminence,  admired  his  own  victory, 
and  testified  his  gratitude  to  Heaven,  by  tearing  from  the 
altar  the  precious  image  of  Theodore,  the  tutelary  saint  The 
silk  weavers  of  both  sexes,  whom  George  transported  to 
Sicily,  composed  the  most  valuable  part  of  the  spoil ;  and  in 
comparing  the  skilful  industry  of  the  mechanic  with  the  sloth 
and  cowardice  of  the  soldier,  he  was  heard  to  exclaim  that 
the  distaff  and  loom  were  the  only  weapons  which  the  Greeks 
were  capable  of  using.  The  progress  of  this  naval  arma- 
ment was  marked  by  two  conspicuous  events,  the  rescue  of 
the  king  of  France,  and  the  insult  of  the  Byzantine  capital. 
In  his  return  by  sea  from  an  unfortunate  crusade,  Louis  the 
Seventh  was  intercepted  bv  the  Greeks,  who  basely  violated 
tJie  laws  of  honor  and  religion.    The  fortunate  encounter  of 

^**  The  sUence  of  the  Sicilian  historians,  who  end  too  soon,  or  be- 
gin' too  hite,  must  be  supplied  bv  Otho  of  Frismgeo,  a  German,  (de 
Oestift  Frederici  I.  L  L  c  88,  in  Muratori,  Script  torn,  vl  p.  668,)  the 
Venetian  Andrew  Dandulns,  (Id.  torn.  xiL  p.  282,  288)  and  the 
Qreek  writers  Cinoamus  (L  iil  c  2 — 6)  and  Nicetas,  (in  ManueL  L  Ui 
c  1—6.) 
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the  Norman  fleet  delivered  the  rojal  captive ;  and  after  a  fret 
and  honorable  entertainment  in .  the  court  of  Sicily,  Lonit 
continued  his  jourliey  to  Rome  and  Paris."*  In  the  absence 
of  the  emperor,  Constantinople  and  the  Hellespont  were  left 
without  defence  and  without  the  suspicion  of  danger.  The 
clergy  and  people  (for  the  soldiers  had  followed  the  standard 
of  Manuel)  were  astonished  and  :  dismayed  at :  the .  hostile 
appearance  of  a  line  of  galleys,  which  boldly  cast  anchor  in 
the  front  of  the  Imperial  city.  The  forces  of  the  Sicilian 
admiral  were  inadequate  to  the  siege  or  assault  of.  an  im- 
mense and  populous  metropolis;  but  George  enjoyed  the 
glory  of  humbling  the  Greek  arrogance,  and  of  marking  the 
path  of  conquest  to  the  navies  of  the  West  He  landed  some 
soldiers  to  rifle  the  fruits  of  the  royal  gardens,  and  pointed 
with  silver,  or  most  probably  with  fire,  the  arrows  which  he 
discharged  against  the  palace  of  the  Caesars.*"  .  This  play- 
ful outrage  of  the  pirates  of  ,Sicily,  who  had  surprised  an 
unguarded  moment,  Manuel  affected  to  despise,  :while  his 
martial  spirit,  and  the  forces  of  the  empire,  were  awakened 
to  revenge.  The  Archipelago  and  Ionian  Sea  were  covered 
with  his  squadrons  and  those  of  Venice ;  but  I  know  not  by 
what  favorable  allowance  of  transports,  victuallers,  and  pin- 
naces, our  reason,  or  even  our  fancy,  can  be  reconciled  to 
the  stupendous  account  of  fifteen  hundred  yessels,  which  is 
proposed  by  a  Byzantine  historian.  These  operations  were 
directed  wiUi  prudence  and  energy :  in  his  homeward  voyage 
George  lost  nineteen  of  his  galleys,  which  were  separated 
and  taken:  after  an  obstinate  defence,  Corfu  implored  the 
clemency  of  her  lawful  sovereign ;  nor  could  a  ship,  a  sol- 
dier, of  the  Norman  prince,  be  found,  unless  as  a  captive, 
within  the  limits  of  the  Eastern  empire.  The  prosperity  and 
the  health  of  Eoger  were  already  in  a  declining  state :  while 

""  To  this  imperfect  capture  and  speedy  rescue  I  apply  the  wp* 
dXiyov  ^XQs  Toi  iXcivaiy  of  Cinnamus,  1.  ii.  a  19,  p.  49.  Muratori,  on 
tolerable  evidence,  (Anuali  d' Italia,  torn.  iz.  p.  420,  421,)  laughs  at  the 
delicacy  of  the  French,  who  maintain^  marisque  duUo  impediente  peri* 
culo  ad  regnum  proprium  reversum  esse ;  yet  I  observe  that  their 
advocate,  Ducange,  is  less  positive  as  the  commentator  on  Cinnamus, 
than  as  the  editor  of  JoinviUe.  ^ 

"^  In  palatium  regium  sagittaa  igneas  injocit,  says  Dandulus;  hot 
Kicetas  (I  ii.  c.  8,  p.  66)  transforzos  them  into  PiXn  apyvpitits  tx^wA 
drpuKTovs,  and  adds,  that  Manuel  styled  this  insult  vaiyyiov,  aiyi 
yiXutra  .  .  Xriort^vra.  These  arrows,  by  the  compiler,  Vince&t  dt 
Beauvais,  are  again  transmuted  into  gold. 
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he  liBlened  in  his  palace  of  Patenno  to  the  messengen  of 
victory  or  defeat,  the  invincible  Manuel,  the  foremost  in 
every  assault^  was  celebrated  by  the  Greeks  and  Latins  as  the 
Alexander  or  the  Hercules  of  the  age. 

A  prince  of  such  a  temper  could  not  be  satisfied  with  hav- 
ing repelled  the  insolence  of  a  Barbarian.  It  was  the  right 
and  duty,  it  might  be  the  interest  and  glory,  of  Manuel  to; 
festore  the  ancient  majesty  of  the  empire,  to  recover  the  prov* 
mccs  of  Italy  and  Sicily,  and  to  chasUse  this  pretended  IdasL 
the  grandson  of  a  Norman  vassal."*  The  natives  of  Calabna 
were  still  attached  to  the  Greek  language  and  worship,  which 
had  been  inexorably  proscribed  by  th^  Latin  clergy:  afbei 
the  loss  of  her  dukes,  Apulia  was  chained  as  a  servile  appen- 
dage  to  the  crown  of  Sicily;  the  founder  of  the  monarchy 
had  ruled  by  the  sword  ;  and  his  deato  had  abated  the  fear, 
without  healing  the  discontent,  of  hib  subjects:  the  feudal 
government  was  always  pregnant  with  ine  seeds  of  rebellion ; 
and  a  nephew  of  Roger  himself  invited  the  enemies  of  his 
family  and  nation.  The  majesty  of  the  purple,  and  a  series 
of  Hungarian  and  Turkish  wars,  prevented  Manuel  from  em- 
barking his  person  in  the  Italian  expedition.  To  the  brave 
and  noble  Palseologus,  his  lieutenant,  the  Greek  monarch 
intrusted  a  fleet  and  army:  the  siege  of  Bari  was  his  first 
exploit ;  and,  in  every  operation,  gold  as  well  as  rteel  was  the 
instrument  of  victory.  Salerno,  and  some  places  along  the 
western  coast,  maintained  their  fidelity  to  the  Nornan  king ; 
but  he  lost  in  two  campaigns  the  greater  part  of  his  continental 
possessions;  and  the  modest  emperor,  disdaining  all  flattery 
and  falsehood,  was  content  with  the  redaction  of  three  hun- 
dred cities  or  villages  of  Apulia  and  Calabria,  whose  names 
and  titles  were  inscribed  on  all  the  walls  of  the  palace.  The 
prejudices  of  the  Latins  were  gratified  by  a  genuine  or  fic- 
titious donation  under  the  seal  of  the  German  Caesars  ;"*  but 
the  successor  of  Constantine  soon  renounced  this  ignominiouf 

''*''  For  the  inyasion  of  Italy,  whidi  is  almost  overlooked  by  Nioetaii^ 
■ee  the  more  polite  history  of  Cinnamus,  (L  iv.  c.  1— 'IS,  p.  78 — 101,) 
who  introduces  a  diffuse  narrative  by  a  lofty  professioa,  vepl  rk 

^tKsXUs  icai  rijs  'IraXoSy  ioKivtrro  y^f,  a>(   cal    ranrai  ^ra^aion  ivavbivif^ 

iii.  h. 

'*»  The  Latin,  Otho,  (de  Gestis  Frederic!  I.  L  iL  c.  80,  p.  784,)  at- 
tesis  the  forgery;  the  Greek,  Cinnamus,  (1  ir.  c  1,  p.  78,)  cUims  a 
|\romise  of  restitution  from  Conrad  and  Frederic.  An  act  of  fraud  it 
always  credible  when  i^.  is  told  of  the  Greeks. 

X* 
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preteaoe^  cliumed  the  indefeasibld  domiBioQ  of  Italy,  a^d  pro^ 
fessed  his  design  of  ehasiog  the  Barbarians  beyond^the  -Aips^ 
By  the  artful  speeches,  liberal  gifts,  and  unbounded  pronaises^ 
of  their  Eastern  ally,  the  firee  cities  were  encourage4  to  per- 
severe in  their  generous  struggle  against  the  despotism  of 
Frederic  Barbarossa :  the  walls,  of  Milan  were  rebuilt  by  the 
contributions  of  Manuel ;  and  he  poured,  says  the  historian, 
a  river  of  gdd  into  the  bosom  of  Ancona,  whose  attachment 
to  the  Greeks  was  fortified  by  the  jealous  enmity  of  thi^  Ye^ie- 
tians.^^^  The  situation  and  trade  of  Ancona  rendered  it  4k 
important  garrison  in  the  heart  of  Italy :  it  was  twice  be- 
sieged by  the  arms  of  Frederio ;  the  imperial  forces  were 
twice  repulsed  by  the  spirit  of  freedom ;  that  spirit  was  ani- 
mated by  the  ambassador  of  Constantinople;  and  the  most 
intrepid  patriots,  the  most  faithful  servants,  w^e  rewarded  by 
the  wealth  and  honors  of  the  Byzantine  court"*  The  pride 
of  Manuel  disdained  and  rejected  a  Barbarian  colleague ;  his 
ambition  was  excited  by  the  hope  of  stripping  the  purple  from 
the  German  usurpers,  and  of  establishing,. in  the  West,  as  in 
the  £ast,  his  lawful  title  of  sole  emperor  of  the  Romans. 
With  this  view,  he  solicited  the  alliance  of  the  people  and  the 
bishop  of  Rome.  Several  of  the  nobles  embraced  the  cause 
of  the  Greek  monarch ;  the  splendid  nuptials  of  his  niece  with 
Odo  Frangipani  secured  the  support  of  that  powerful  fam- 
ily,"* and  his  royal  standard  or  image  was  entertained  with 
due  reverence  in  the  ancient  metropolis."'  During  the  quar- 
rel between  Frederic  and  Alexander  the  Third,  the  pope  twice 
received,  in  the  Vatican  the  ambassadors  of  Constantinople. 
They  flattered  his  piety  by  th0  long-promised  union  of  the  twc 

"^  Qaod  Ancontiani  Grsecum  imperium  nitnis  diligtoent .  .  .  Teneti 
■peciali  odio  Anoonam  oderunt  TbecMiae  of  love,  perhaps  of  envy, 
were  the  beneficia,  flomen  aureuin  of  the  emperor;  aod  the  Xiatia 
narrative  is  coDfirmed  by.Ciniiamus,  (L  iv.  c.  14,  p.  9&) 

"*  Muratori  mentioiis  the  two'  eieges  of  Ancona;  the  first,  in  1167, 
against  Frederic  L  in  person  ( Annali,  torn.  z.  p.  89,  <bc ;)  the  second, 
in  1173,  against  his  lieutenant  Christian,  archbishop  of  Mentz^  a.  man 
unworthy  of  his  name  and  office,  (p.  76,  <bc.^  It  is  of  the  second 
siege  that  we  possess  an  original .  narrative,  which  he  has  published  in 
his  great  collection,  (torn.  vi.  p.  921 — 946.) 

^^'  We  derive  this  anecdote  from  an  anonymous  chronicle  of  Fossa 
Nova,  published  by  Muratori,  (Script  Ital  tom.  vil  p,  874.) 

"^  The  BaaiXetov  atifieUv  of  Ciunamus  (1.  iv.  c.  14,  p.  99)  is  sus- 
ceptible of  this  double  sense  A  standard  is  more  Latin,  an  imagt 
more  Greek. 
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ciiafches,  tempted  the  avariee  of  his  venal  ooort^  and  exliorted 
the  Boman  pontiff  to  seice  the  just  provocation,  the  fiivorable 
moment,  to  humble  the  savage  insolence  of  the  Alemanni, 
and  to  acknowledge  the  true  representative  of  Constantine  and 
Augustus.*^* 

But  these  Italian  conquests,  this  universal  reign,  soon  en* 
eaped  from  the  hand  of  the  Greek  emperor.  His  first 
demands  were  eluded  by  the  prudence  of  Alexander  the 
Third,  who  paused  on  this  deep  and  momentous  revolu- 
tion ;  "*  nor  could  the  pope  be  seduced  bj  a  personal  dispute 
to  renounce  the  perpetual  inheritance  of  the  Latin  name. 
After  the  reunion  with  Frederic,  he  spoke  a  more  peremptory 
language,  con6rmed  the  acts  of  his  predecessors,  excommu- 
nicSbed  the  adherents  of  Manuel,  and  pronounced  the  final 
separation  of  the  churches,  or  at  least  the  empires,  of  Con* 
stantinople  and  Kome."*  The  .firee  cities  of  Lombardj  no 
longer  remembered  their  foreign  bene&ctor,  and  witiiout 
preserving  the  friendship  of  Anoona,  he  soon  incurred  the 
enmity  of  Venice."^  By  his  own  avarice,  or  the  complaints 
of  his  subjects,  tjie  Greek  emperor  was  provoked,  to  arrest  the 
persons,  and  confiscate  the  effects,  of  the  Venetian  merchants. 
This  violation  of  the  public  faith  exasperated  a  free  and  com- 
mercial people:  one  hundred  galleys  were  launched  and 
armed  in  as  many  days ;  they  swept  the  coasts  of  Dalmatia 
and  Greece:  but  after  some  mi^ual  wounds,  the  war  was 
terminated  by  an  agreement,  mglorious  to  the  empire,  insuffi- 
cient for  the  republic;  and  a  complete  vengeance  of  these 
and  of  fresh  injuries  was  reserved  for  the  succeeding  gener- 
ation. The  lieutenant  of  Manuel  had  informed  his  sovereign 
that  he  was  strong  enough  to  quell  any  domestic  revolt  of 

"'  Nihibminns  quoque  petebat»  ut  quia  oocasio  justa  et  tempofe 
opportunom  et  aoc^eptabile  se  obtulerant,  Bomani  corona  imperii  a 
saocto  apostolo  sibi  redderetor ;  quoniam  non  ad  Frederid  Alemanni. 
•ed  ad  saum  jus  asaeruit  pertinere,  (Vit  Alexandri  IIL  a  Cardinal 
ArragoniA,  in  Script  Renmi  ItaL  torn,  iil  par.  i  p.  468.)  Uis  second 
•mbusy  was  accompanied  cam  immeoln  multitndine ' 

"•  Nil  •      '  '  •    '' 


irais  alta  et  perplexa  emit,  (Vit  Alexandri  III.  p.  460,  461,) 
•ays  the  cautious  pope. 

'***  Mq^Iv  jUTiv  fiyai  Xly6>v  'Pw/ijr  r0  psanipf  wpds  r^v  wpto0vTifa¥f  ir<X«i 
mw^^wetvw^  (Cinnamua,  L  iv.  c  14,  p.  99.) 

>*^  In  his  vith  book,  Oinnamui  describes  the  Venetian  war,  Tdiieb 
Kioetas  has  not  thought  w<N^y  of  his  attention.  The  Italian  acoountib 
which  do  not  satisfy  our  corioeity,  are  reported  by  the  annalist  Muia* 
leri  under  the  years  1171|  ^ 
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Apulia  and  Calabria ;  but  that  his  forces  were  inadequate  l9 
resist  the  impending  attack  of  the  king  of  Sicily.  His  prophe- 
cy  was  soon  verified :  the  death  of  Palseologus  devolved  the 
command  on  several  chie&,  alike  eminent  in  rank,  alike  defec- 
tive in  military  talents ;  the  Greeks  were  oppressed  by  land 
and  sea;  and  a  captive  remnant  that  escaped  the  swords  of 
the  Normans  and  Saracens,  abjured  all  future  hostility  against 
the  person  or  dominions  of  their  conqueror."'  Yet  the  king 
of  Sicily  esteemed  the  courage  and  constancy  of  Manuel,  who 
had  landed  a  second  army  on  the  Italian  shore ;  he  respect- 
fully addressed  the  new  Justinian ;  solicited  a  peace  or  truce 
of  thirty  years,  accepted  as  a  gift  the  regal  title;  and  ae« 
knowledged  himself  the  military  vassal)  of  the  Roman  em- 
pire."' The  Byzantine  Caesars  acquiesced  in  this  shadow  of 
dominion,  without  expecting,  perhaps  without  desiring,  the 
service  of  a  Norman  army;  and  the  truce  of  thirty  years 
was  not  disturbed  by  any  hostilities  between  Sicily  and  Con- 
stantinople. About  the  end  of  that  period,  the  throne  of 
Manuel  was  usurped  by  an  inhuman  tyrant,  who  had  deserved 
the  abhorrence  of  his  country  and  mankind :  the  sword  of 
William  the  Second,  the  grandson  of  Roger,  was  drawn  by  a 
fugitive  of  the  Comnenian  race ;  and  the  subjects  of  Andro- 
nicus  might  salute  the  strangers  as  friends,  sin6e  they  detested 
their  sovereign  as  the  worst  of  enemies.  The  Latin  histo- 
rians "^  expatiate  on  the  rapid  prepress  of  the  four  counts 
who  invaded  Romania  with  a  fleet  and  army,  and  rediM^d 
many  castles  and  cities  to  the  obedience  of  the  king  of  Sknly. 
The  Greeks"^  accuse  and  mt^nify  the  wanton  and  sacrile- 

*^3  This  victory  is  mentioQed  by  Romuald  of  Salerno,  (in  Muratori, 
Script  ItaL  torn.  vii.  p^  198.)  It  is  -whimsical  enough,  that  in  the 
praise  of  the  king  of  Sicily,  Cinnamus  (1.  iv.  c.  13,  p.  97,  98)  is  much 
warmer  and  copious  than  FalcanduB,  (p.  268,  270.)  But  the  Greek  is 
fond  of  description,  and  the  Latin  historian  is  not  fond  of  Wilfiain  the 
Bad 

^3*  For  the  epistle  of  William  L  see  Cinnamus  (1.  iv.  c  15,  p.  101, 
102)  and  Nicetaa,  (I  ii.  c.  8.)  It  is  difficult  to  affirm,  whether  these 
Greeks  deceived  themselves,  or  the  public,  in  these  flattering  portraits 
of  the  grandeur  of  the  empira 

^^*  I  can  only  quote,  of  original  evidence,  the  poor  chronicles  of 
t  Sicard  of  Cremona,  (p.  603,)  and  of  Fossa  JSTova,  (p.  876,)  as  they  an 

C'  'ished  in  the  viith  tome  of  Murt.ior't'i  historians.  The  king  of 
y  sent  hia  troops  contra  nequJifa-ji^  >i>dronici  .  .  ad  acquneo- 
dum  imperium  C.  P.  They  were  ctf.pt*.  <jr.t  ./ri*  li  .  .  .  d^oepti  capli* 
que,  by  Isaac. 

***  By  the  failure  of  Cinnamus   '/n  ;.y  r.«*.'  r  J  .oc^  to  NiceUw' 
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cbus  cruelties  that  were  perpetmted  id  the  sack  c^  Thessft- 
lonica,  the  second  citv  of  the  empiie.  The  former  deplore 
the  &te  of  those  invincible  but  unsuspectiDg  warriors  who 
were  destroyed  by  the  arts  of  a  vanquished  foe.  The  latter 
applaud,  in  songs  of  triumph,  the  repeated  victories  of  their 
countrymen  on  the  Sea  of  Marmora  or  Propontis,  on  the  banks 
of  the  Stiymon,  and  under  the  walls  of  DnraEZo.  A  revolu- 
tion which  punished  the  crimes  of  Andronicus,  had  united 
igainst  tho  Franks  the  zeal  and  courage  of  che  successful 
insurgents :  ten  thousand  were  slain  in  little,  and  Isaac  An- 
gelus,  the  new  emperor,  might  indulge  his  vanity  or  vengeance 
in  the  treatment  of  four  thousand  captives.  Such  was  tite 
event  of  the  last  contest  between  the  Greeks  and  Normans : 
before  the  expiration  of  twenty  years,  the  rival  nations  were 
lost  or  degraded  in  foreign  servitude ;  and  the  successors  of 
Constantine  did  not  long  survive  to  insult  the  fall  of  the  Sicil- 
ian monarchy. 

The  sceptre  of  Roger  successively  devolved  to  his  son  and 
grandson:  they  might  be  confounded  under  the  name  of 
William:  they  are  strongly  discriminated  by  the  epithets  of 
the  bad  and  the  ^ooc^;  but  these  epithets,  which  appear  to 
describe  the  perfection  of  vice,  and  virtue,  cannot  strictly  be 
applied  to  either  of  the  Norman  princes.  When  he  was 
roused  to  arms  by  danger  and  shame,  the  first  William  did 
not  degenerate  from  the  valor  of  his  race ;  but  his  temper 
was  slothful ;  his  manners  were  dissolute ;  his  passions  head- 
strong and  mischievous;  and  the  monarch  is  responsible,  aot 
only  for  his  personal  vices,  but  for  those  of  Majo,  the  great 
admiral,  who  abused  the  confidence,  and  conspired  against 
the  life,  of  his  benefactor.  From  the  Arabian  conquest, 
Sicily  had  imbibed  a  deep  tincture  of  Oriental  manners ;  the 
despotism,  the  pomp,  and  even  the  harem,  of  a  sultan ;  and 
a  Christian  people  was  oppressed  and  insulted  by  the  ascend- 
ant of  the  eunuchs,  who  openly  professed,  or  secretly  cher^ 
ished,  the  religion  of  Mahomet     An  eloquent  historian  of  the 


(in  Andromco,  L  l:c.  7,  8,  9,  L  il  c  1,  in  Isaac  Angelo^  1.  I  e.  1—4,) 
who  now  becomes  a  respectable  contemporary.  As  he  tunived  the 
emperor  and  the  empire,  he  is  above  flattery ;  but  the  fall  of  Constan- 
iinople  exasperated  his  prejudices  against  the  Latins.  For  the  honor 
of  learning  I  shall  observe  ,that  Homer's  great  commentator^  Eostar 
tfbUi.  sirlibishop  of  Tfaessalooica,  refused  to  desert  tis  flock. 
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'  hat  detinaiited  the  midbrtwieB  of  hk  oonaUy :  >'*  tht 
MnbitioQ  and  fall  of  the  ungratefid  Majo;  the  revolt  juid  pmi- 
iahmeni  of  his  awMiiMi;  the  impriaoiunent  and  deliveianee 
of  the  king  himself;  the  pri?ate  feuds  that  arose  from  tfas 
public  confusion ;  and  the  various  Ibrms  of  cakraity  and  dis- 
coid which  afflkW  PakraiQ»  the  ishmd,  and  the  contin^^ 
during  the  reign  of  William  the  Fifst,  and  the  minoritj  of  his 
•on.  The  youth,  innocence,  and  beaatj  of  ^V^^lliam  Uie  Sec- 
ond,^** endeared  him  to  the  nation :  the  fectioos  were  recon- 
ciled ;  the  laws  were  revived;  and  from  the  manhood  to  the 
premature  death  of  that  amiaUe  prince,  Sicily  enjoyed  a  short 
season  of  peace,  justice,  and  happiness,  whose  value  was 
enhanced  by  the  remembrance  of  the  past  and  the  dread  of 
futurity.  The  legitimate  male  posterity  of  Tancred  of  Haute- 
viJle  was  extinct  in  the  person  c^  the  second  William ;  but  his 
aunt,  the  daughter  of  Hoger,  had  married  the  most  powerful 
prince  of  the  age ;  and  Henry  the  Sixth,  the  son  of  Frederic 
Barbarossa,  descended  from  the  Alps  to  daim  the  Imperial 
crown  and  the  inheritance  of  his  wife.  Against  the  unani- 
mous wish  of  a  free  people,  this  inheritance  could. oidy  be 


"*  The  Historia  Sicula  of  Hugo  Falcaododi  which  properly  extends 
from  1104  to  1169,  is  inserted  in  the  viiith  volume  of  Muratori^s  Col- 
lection, (torn,  vil  p.  259 — S44,)  and  preceded  by  a  eloquent  preface  or 
epistle,  (p.  251^268,  de  Calamitatibos  Sidlia.)  Falcandm  has  been 
styled  the  Tacitus  of  Sictlj ;  sad,  after  a  just,  but  immense,  abstemeot, 
from  the  ist  to  the  xiith  century,  (rom  a  senator  to  a  monk,  I  would  not 
strip  him  of  Iiis  title :  his  narrative  is  rapid  and  perspicuous,  his  style 
bold  and  elegant,  his  observation  keen ;  he  had  studied  mankind,  and 
feels  like  a  nuia  I  can  only  regret  the  narrow  and  barren  field  on 
which  his  labors  have  been  cast 

"'  The  laborious  Benedictines  (rArt  de  verifier  les  Dates,  p.  896) 
are  of  opinion,  that  the  true  name  of  Faleandus  is  Fulcandua,  or  Foq- 
cault  According  to  them,  Hugues  Foucalt,  a  Frenchman  by  birth, 
and  at  length  abbot  of  St  Denys,  had  followed  into  Sicily  his  patron 
Stephen  de  la  Perehe,  nnele  to  the  mother  of  William  11^  ardibisfaop 
of  Palermo,  and  great  chancellor  of  the  kingdom. .  Yet  Faleandus  has 
all  the  feelings  of  a  Sicilian ;  and  the  title  of  Alumnus  (which  be  be- 
%ioiw  on  himselQ  aopeara  to  indicate  that  he  was  bom,  or  at  least  ed- 
ucated, in  the  islano. 

'**  Falcand.  p.  808.  Richard  de  St  Germano  begins  his  htslory 
from  the  death  and  praises  of  William  IL  Aft^  some  unmeanii^ 
epithets,  he  thus  continues :  Legis  et  justitia  cdhns  tempore  suo  vige- 
bat  in  regno ;  «u&  erai  qmlibet  eorte  oontentns ;  (were  they  mortals  f ) 
afaiqai  pax,  ubique  sccoritas,  nee  latronum  metnebat  yiator  insidiai 
nee  mans  nanta  offeodieola  pimtanun,  (Script  Reram  ItaL  torn.  tH 
p  969.) 
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•oauired  by  arms ;  and  I  urn  pleased  to  tnmseribe  the  style 
ana  sense  of  the  historian  Faleandiis,  who  writes  at  the  mo- 
ment, and  on  the  spot,  with  the  feelings  of  a  patriot,  and  the 
prophetic  eye  of  a  statesman.  *' Oon$tantia,  the  daughter  of 
Sicily,  nursed  from  her  cradle  in  the  pleasures  and  plenty, 
and  educated  in  the  arts  and  numners,  of  this  fortunate  isle, 
departed  long  since  to  enrich  the  Barbarians  with  our  treas- 
ures, and  now  returns,  with  her  savage  allies,  to  contaminate 
the  beauties  of  her  venerable  parent  Already  I  behold  the 
swan&s  of  angiy  Barbarians :  our  opulent  cities,  the  places 
flourishing  in  a  long  peace,  are  shaken  with  fear,  desokted 
by  slaughter,  consumed  by  rapine,  and  polluted  by  intemper- 
ance and  lust  I  see  the  massacre  or  captivity  of  our  citi- 
zens, the  rapes  of  our  virgins  and  matrons.^**  In  this  extrem- 
ity (he  interrogates  »  friend)  how  must  the  Sicilians  act  f  By 
the  unanimous  election  of  a  king  of  valor  and  experience, 
Sicily  and  Calabria  n^ight  yet  he  preserved  ;"*  for  in  the 
levity  of  the  Apulians,  ever  eager  for  new  revolutions,  I  can 
repose  neither  confidence  nor  hope."'  Should  Calabria  be 
lost,  the  lofty  towers,  the  numerous  youth,  and  the  naval 
strength,  of  Messina,"*  might  guard  Uie. passage  against  a 
foreign  invader.  If  the  savage  Germans  coalesce  with  the 
pirates  of  Messina;  if  they  destroy  with  fire  the  fruitful 
region,  so  often  wasted  bv  the  fires  of  Mount  j£tna,"'  what 
lesource  will  be  left  for  tke  interior  parts  of  the  island,  these 
noble  cities:  which  should  never  be  violated  by  the  hostile 

^**  Constantia,  primis  a  eimabvlis  in  deliciarun  toanim  afflaentia 
diutins  edacata,  toisqvie  institatiB,  d<M:tiinii8  et  moribiis  ioformata, 
tandem  0|Hba8  tuid  Barbaroe  delatara  diioegrit:  et  nunc  «iim  inagenti- 
buH  eopiisrevertitur,  at  palcberrima  natriois  omamenta  barbarici 
fueditate  contaminet  ....  Intuari  mihi  jam  videor  turbulentas  bar 
bftforum  acies  .  .  .  .  civitateii  opulentas  et  loca  diutulrnt  pace  floren- 
iia,  metu  concutere,  coede  yastare,  r&pinis  atterere,  et  foedare  luzuriii 
hine  dves  flint  gladiia  intercept!,  ant  servitute  depread,  virgines  con- 
•tapratsB,  matrontt,  <&c 

^**  Certe  si  regem  non  dubiA  virtntls  ekgerint,  nee  a  Saraoenis 
Ohristiani  dissentiant,  poterit  rex  creatus  rebus  licet  quaai  desperatia 
et  perditis  subvenire,  et  incm^iiB  hoetium,  si  prndenter  egerit,  pro- 


*'  In  Apulis,  <}iii,  semper  novitate  gandentes,  novarmn  reram 
•tndiis  aguntur,  nihil  arbitror  spei  ant  fiducias  reponendnm. 

"'  Si  dvinm  tnomm  virtutem  et  audaciam  attendas,  ...  miir> 
mm  etiam  ambitum  denais  tnrribus  eircnmseptam. 

>*'  Cum*  erudt^tate  piraticft  Thectonam  confligai  ttrocitas,  et  intor 
•Bbustoe  lapideti,  et  .^thn«  flagrante  inoendia,  ^c. 
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hoKMt&p6  of  a  Barbarian  f '**  Catana  has  again  been  ove^ 
whelmed  by  an  earthquake :  the  ancient  virtue  of  SyracciBe  ex- 
pires in  poverty  and  solitude  ;  "^  but  Palermo  is  still  crowned 
with  a  diadem,  and  her  triple  walls  enclose  the  active  multi- 
tudes of  Christians  and  Saracens.  If  the  two  nations,  under 
one  king,  can  unite  for  their  common  safety,  they  may  rush 
on  the  Barbarians  with  invincible  arms.  But  if  the  Saracens, 
ihtigned  by  a  repetition  of  injuries,  should  now  retire  and 
lebel;  if  they  should  occupy  the  castles  of  the  mountains 
and  sea-coast^  the  unfortunate  Christians,  exposed  to  a  double 
attack,  and  placed  as  it  were  between  the  hammer  and  the 
anvil,  must  rcbign  themselves  to  hopeless  and  inevitable  s^ 
vitude."  "•  We  must  not  forget,  that  a  priest  here  prefers 
his  country  to  his  religion ;  and  that  the  Moslems,  whose  alli- 
ance he  seeks,  were  still  numerous  and  powerful  in  the  state  of 
Sicily. 

The  hopes,  or  at  least  the  wishes,  of  Falcandus  were  at 
first  gratined  by  the  free  and  unanimous  election  of  Tancred, 
the  grandson  of  the  first  king,  whose  birtii  was  illegitimate, 
but  whose  civil  and  military  virtues  shone' without  ahlemish. 
During  four  years,  ,the  term  of  his  life' and  reign,  he  stood  in 
arms  on  the  &rthest  verge  of  the  Apulian  frontier,  against  the 
powers  of  Germany;  and  the  restitution  of  a  royal  captive, 
of  Constantia  herself  without  injury  or  ransom,  may  appeal 
to  surpass  the  most  liberal  measure  of  policy  •  or  reason^ 
After  his  decease,  the  kingdom  of  his  widow  and  infiint  son 

is«  Eam  partem,  ^uam  nobiliaaimarum  civitatnm  folgor  illustrat, 
qua  et  toti  regno .  singulari  meruit  privilegio  prsminere,  nefiuium 
esset  .  .  .  Ycilbarbaconim  ingreasA  poUuL  I  wish  to  transcribe  his 
florid,  but  curious,  descsription,  of  the  palace,  city,  and  huiuriant  plaia 
of  Palermo. 

1'^  Vires  non  suppetunt^  et  oonatus  tuos  tarn  inopia  civium,  qoam 
paucitas  bellatorum  elidunt 

^'*  At  vero,  quia  difficile  est  Christianos  in  tanto  rerum  turbiae,  sub- 
lato  regis  timore  Saracenos  non  opprimere,  si  Saraoeni  injuriis  fittigati 
ab  eis  ooeperint  dissidere,  et  castejla  forte  maritima  vel  montanas  mu- 
nitioncs  oocupaverint.;  ut  hinc  cum  Theutonicis  suxnmA.viKute  pc^^nan- 
dum,  illinc  Saracenis  crebris  insultibus  oocuirendum,  quid  putM  acturi 
sunt  Siculi  inter  has  depressi  an^tias,  et  velut  inter  malleuoi  .«t  incu- 
dem  molto  cum  discrimine  constitutif.hoc  utique agent  quod  vc^-'i^nt, 
ut  se  Barbaris  miserabili  conditione  dedent^  in  eorum  se  :nn*jfjuki 
potestatem.  O  utinam  plebis  et  procerum,  Christianprum  ei  ?f«rfrra. 
orumvota  oonveniant;  ut  regem  sibi  coi9x>rditer  eligentes  iitiatt^ 
totia  viribuf,  toto  oonamine,  totisque  desideriis  proturbare  o  in/t  «*. 
Hie  Normans  and  Sicilians  appear  to  he  confounded 
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Ml  without  a  stniggle ;  and  Henry  pursued  his  victorioui 
march  from  Capua  to  Palermo.  The  political  balance  of 
Italy  was  destroyed  by  his  success ;  and  if  the  pope  and  the 
free  cities  had  consulted  their  obvious  and  real  interest,  they 
would  have  combined  the  powers  of  earth  and  heaven  to  pre- 
vent the  dangerous  union  of  the  German  empire  with  the  king* 
dom  of  Sicily.  But  the  subtle  policy,  for  which  the  Vatican 
lias  so  often  been  praised  or  arraigned,  was  on  this  occasion 
blind  and  inactive;  and  if  it  were  true  that  Celestine  the 
Third  had  kicked  away  the  Imperial  crown  from  the  head  of 
the  prostrate  Henry,"^  such  an  act  of  impotent  pride  could 
serve  only  to  cancel  an  obligation  and  provoke  an  enemy. 
The  Genoese,  who  enjoyed  a  beneficial  trade  and  establish- 
ment in  Sicily,  listened  to  the  promise  of  his  boundless  grati- 
tude and  speedy  departure :  "*  their  fleet  commanded  the 
straits  of  Messina,  and  opened  the  harbor  of  Palermo ;  and 
the  first  act  of  his  government  was  to  abolish  the  privileges, 
and  to  seize  the  property,  of  these  imprudent  allies.  The  kst 
hope  of  Falcandus  was  defeated  by  the  discord  of  the  Chris- 
tians and  Mahometans :  they  fought  in  the  capital ;  several 
thousands  of  the  latter  were  slain ;  but  their  surviving  breth- 
ren fortified  the  mountains,  and  disturbed  above  thirty  yeara 
the  peace  of  the  island.  By  the  policy  of  Frederic  the 
Second,  sixty  thousand  Saracens  were  transplanted  to  Nocera 
in  Apulia.  In  their  wars  against  the  Eoman  church,  the  em- 
peror and  his  son  Mainfroy  were  strengthened  and  disgraced 
by  the  service  of  the  enemies  of  Christ;  and  this  national 
colony  maintained  their  religion  and  manners  in  the  heart  of 
Italy,  till  they  were  extirpated,  at  the  end  of  the  thirteenth 
century,  by  the  zeal  and  revenge  of  the  house  of  Anjou.^" 

^"  The  testimony  of  an  Englishman,  of  Roger  de  Hoveden,  (p.  689,) 
will  lightly  weigh  against  the  silence  of  Q«rman  and  Italian  nistory, 
(Muratori,  AnnaJu  d'  Italia,  tom.  z.  p.  156.)  The  priests  and  pilgrims, 
who  returned  from  Kpme,  exalted,  by  every  tale,  the  omnipotence  of 
Uie  holy  Either. 

"'  Ego  enim  in  eo  cmn  Tentonids  manere  non  debeo,  (Ca&ri,  An 
nal  Oetmenses,  in  Muratori,  Script  Renun  Italicarmn,  torn,  tl  p.  867, 
a68.j 

^**  For  the  Saracens  of  Sicily  and  Nocera,  see  the  Annals  of  Mura- 
tori, (tom.  X.  p.  149,  and  A.  D.  1228,  1247,)  Giannone,  (tom.  ii.  p 
885,)  and  of  the  originals,  in  Muratori's  Collection,  Richard  de  St 
Oeruiano,  (tom.  viL  p.  996,)  Matteo  Spinelli  de  Giovenazzo,  (toio.  vii 

{},  1064,)  Nicholas  de  Jamsilla,  (torn.  x.  p.  494,)  and  Matteo  Villan^ 
torn,  zir  L  vlL  p.  108.)     The  last  of  these  msinua^^  that  i^  r»> 
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AH  the  .calamities  which  tho  prophetic  orator  had  deplored 
were  surpassed  by  the  cruelty  and  avarice  of  the  German  con* 
queror.  He  violated  the  royal  sepulchres,*  and  explored  the 
secret  treasures  of  the  palace,  Palermo,  and  the  whole  kin^ 
dom  :  the  pearls  and  jewels,  however  precious,  might  be  easily 
removed ;  but  oue  hundred  and  sixty  horses  were  ladeu  with 
the  gold  and  silver  of  Sicily.'**  The  young:  king,  his  mother 
and  sisters,  and  the  nobles  of  both  sexes,  were  separately  con- 
fined in  the  fortresses  of  the  Alps ;  and,  on.  the  slightest  rumor 
of  rebellion,  the  captives  were  deprived  of  life,  of  their  eyes,  or 
of  the  hope  of  posterity.  Constantia  herself  was  touched  with 
sympathy  for  the  miseries  of  her  country ;  and  the  heiress  of 
the  Norman  line  might  struggle  to  check  her  despotic  husband, 
and  to  save  the  patrimony  of  her  new-bom  son,  of  an  emperor 
so  famous  in  the  next  age  under  the  name  of  Frederic  the  Sec- 
ond. Ten  years  after  this  revolution,  the  French  monar^hs  an- 
nexed to  their  crown  the  duchy  of  Normandy :  the  sceptre  of 
her  ancient  dukes  had  been  transmitted,  by  a  granddaughter  of 
William  tlie  Conqueror,  to  the  house  of  Plantagenet ;  and  the 
adventurous  Normans,  who  had  raised  so  many  trophies  in 
France,  England,  and  Ireland,  in  Apulia,  Sicily,  and  the  East, 
were  lost,  either  in  victory  or  servitude,  among  the  vanquished 
natious. 


ducmg  the  Saracens  of  Nocera,  Charles  IL  of  Anjon  employed  rather 
ortifi^  thaa  violence. 

^«o  Muratori  quotes  a  passage  from  Arnold  of  Lubec^  (L  iv.  c  20 :) 
Reperit  thesaiiros  absconditoA,  et  omnem  lapidum  pretiosorum  et  gem- 
marum  gloriam,  ita  ut  oneratis  160  somariis,  gloriose  ad  terram  suam 
redierit.  Roger  de  Hoveden,  who  mentions  the  violation  of  the  royal 
tomhs  and  eorpsee,  computes  the  spoil  of  Salerno  at  200,000  ounces  of 
gold,  (p.  '746.)  On  these  occasions.  I  am  almost  tempted  to  exclaim 
with  the  listening  maid  in  La  Fontaine,  **  Je  voudrois  bien  avoir  ce  qui 
manque.** 

*  It  is  remarkable  that  at  the  same  time  the  tombs  of  the  Roman  empe- 
rors, even  of  CooBtantine  himself,  were  violated  and  ransacked  hy  their  do- 
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CHAPTER  LVIL 

^■X  T0BK8  or  TEX  HOUBS  OV  S]SIJUK.-«-<rHXIR  BSTOLT  AOAnnf 
KiiHIfnD  OONQDSBOB  OV  R»rDO0TAK.--^OOBUL  BUBDUBS 
REBSIA,  AKD  FR0TX0T8  THE  OAUPHS. — ^DBFBAT  AND  OAFTITI- 
TT  OF  THX  BMPBBOB  BOMANUfl  BZOOEBBS  VT  ALP  AB8LAN. — 
POWXB  ABD  MjLOBIFIJOBNOB  OV  MAUBK  B^AB. — OOBQECTBBT  OF 
ASIA  lONOB  AHD  BTBIA. — 8TATB  ABD  OPPBBBBIOB  OF  JBBU- 
BAUM. — ^PILOBDIAGBB   TO   THB   BOUT  BXPULOBBB. 

Fbom  the  Isle  of  Sidly,  the  reader  must  transport  himself 
bajDod  the  Caspiaii  Sea,  to  the  original  seat  of  the  Turks  or 
Turkmana,  against  whom .  the  first  cmsade  was  priniapally 
directed.  Their  Scythian  empire  of  the  sixth  century  was 
long  since  dissolved ;  but  the  name  was  still  fiimous  among 
the  Greeks  and  Orientab ;  and  the  fragments  of  the  nation, 
each  a  powerful  and  independent  people,  were  scattered  over 
the  desert  from  China  to  the  Oxus  and  the  Danube :  the  colo- 
ny of  Hungarians  was  admitted  into  the  republic  of  Europe, 
and  the  thrones  of  Asia  were  occupied  by  slaves  and  soldiers 
of  Turkish  extraction.  While  Apulia  and  Sicily  were  sub- 
dued by  the  Norman  lance,  a  swarm  of  these  northern  shep- 
herds overspread  the  kingdoms  of  Persia ;  their  princes  of  the 
race  of  SeJjuk  erected  a  splendid  and  solid  empire  from 
Samarcand  to  the  confines  of  Greece  and  Egypt ;  and  the 
Turks  have  maintained  their  dominion  in  Asia  Minor,  till  the 
victorious  crescent  has  been  planted  on  the  dome,  of  St 
Sophia. 

One  of  the  greatest  of  the  Turkish  princes  was  Mahmood 
or  Mahmnd,^   the  Gasnevide,  who  reigned  in  the  eastern 

M  ftm  indebted  for  his  cbaractor  apd  history  to  D*Herbelot,  (Bi* 
blioUidqae  Orientale,  Makmud,  p.  683—687,)  M.  De  GuigDes,  (Histoire 
des  Huns,  torn,  iil  p.  166 — 178,)  and  our  countryman  Colonel  Alex- 
ander Dow,  hroL  u  p.  28-*88.)  In  the  two  first  volumes  of  his  Hi» 
uarjr  ci  Hindostan,  he  styles  himself  the  translator  of  the  Persiaii 
Ferishta ;  bat  in  bis  florid  text,  it  is  not  easy  to  distingaish  the  version 
md  the  originaL* 

*  The  Earopean  reader  now  possesses  a  mora  aocarate  version  of  Ferifib. 
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provinces  of  Persia,  one  thousand  years  after  the  birth  of 
Christ  His  father  Sebectagi  was  the  slave  of  the  slave  of 
the  slave  of  the  commander  of  the  faithful.  But  in  this 
descent  of  servitude,  the  first  degree  was  merely  titular,  since 
it  was  filled  by  the  sovereign .  of.  TV^maoxilma  and  Chorasan, 
who  still  paid  a  nominal  allegiance  to  the  caliph  of  Bagdad. 
The  second  rank  was  that  of  a  minister  of  state,  a  Ueatemmt  tuf 
the  Saraanides,'  who  bn^e,by  his  revolt,  the  bonds  of  political 
slavery.'  But  the  third  step  was  a  state  of  real  anddomestic 
servitude  in  the  family  of  that  rebel ;  firom  wfaidi  Sebeotagl 
by  his  courage  and  dexterity,  ascended  to  the  supreme  com- 
mand of  the  city  and  provinces  of  Gazna,'  as  the  son^in-iaw 
and  successor,  of  his  grateful  master.  The  falhng:  dynasty 
of  the  Samanides  was  at  first  protected,  and  at  last  over- 
thrown, by  their  servants;  and,  in  the  public  disorders,  the 
fortune  of  Mahmud  continually  increased.  From  him  the  title 
of  Sultan*  was  first  invented ;  and  his  kingdom  was  enlarged 

■  The  dynasty  of  the  Samanides  continued  126  yeart,  A.  D.  847 — 
999,  under  ten  princes.  See  their  succession  and  ruin,  in  the  Tables 
of  M.  De  Guignes,  (Hist  dee  Huns,  torn.  i.  p.  404—406.)  They 
were  followed  by  the  Gaznevides,  A  D.  999^-1188,  (see  torn.  L  p.  289, 
240.)  His  divisions  of  nations  often  disturbs  the  series  of  time  and 
place. 

'  Gaznah  hortos  non  habet :  est  emporium  et  domieilium  merca 
turs  Indies.  Abnlfedss  GeograpK  Reiske,  taK  zziiL  p.  849.  D'Her- 
belot,  p.  864.    It  has  not  been  visited  by  any  modem  traveller. 

*  By  the  ambassador  of  the  caliph  of  Bagdad,  who  employed  ao 
Arabian  or  Chaldaic  word  that  signifies  lord  and  masler,  (D*Herbelot^ 
p.  825.)  It  is  interpreted  AvroKparupf  BoffiXfv;  BavtUaiv,  by  the  Byzan* 
tine  writers'  of  the  xith  century ;  and  the  name  (ZavXravdg^  Soldanus) 
is  familiarly  employed  in  the  Greek  and  Latin  languages,  after  it  had 
passed  from  the  Gaznevides  to  the  Seljukides,  and  other  emirs  of  Asia 
and  Egypt.  Ducange  (Dissertation  xvi.  sur  Joinville,  p.  238 — 240. 
Gloss.  Grffic.  et  Latin.)  labors  to  find  the  title  of  Sultan  in  the  ancient 
kingdom  of  Persia:  but  his  proofs  are  mere  shadows;  a  proper  name 
in  the  Themes  of  Oonttantme,  (ii.  II,)  an  antidpatioD  of  Zoiuuras,  ife&, 
and  a  medal  of  Kai  Khosrou,  not  (as  he  believes)  the  Sassanide  of 
the  vith,  but  the  Seljukide  of  Iconium  of  the  xiiith  century, .  (D« 
Guignes,  Hist  des  Huns,  tom.  I  p.  246.) 


ta,  that  of  Col.  Brigm.  Of  Col.  Bow's  work,  CoL  Briggs  obserres,  "  tiMl 
Uie  aathor's  name  will  be  banded  down  to  posterity  as  one  of  the  earlieal 
and  most  indefatigable  of  oar.  Oriental  scholars.  '  Instead  of; confining 
himself,  liowover,  to  mere  translation,  he  has  filled  bis  work  with  his  owa 
obsenratioDs,  which  have  been  so  embodied  in  the  text  that  Gibbon  declaiei 
it  impossible  to  distingaish  the  translator  from  the  original  anthor."  Prelaot 
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Aom  Transoxiana  to  the  neigliborhood  of  iBpabao,  fi^oio  the 
chores  of  the  Oaspian  to  the  month  of  the  Indus.  But  the 
orindpal  source  of  his  fiune  and  riches  was  the  holy  war 
irhich  he  waged  against  the  Gentoos  of  Hindostan.  In  this 
breign  narrative  I  may  not  consume  a  page ;  and  a  volume 
would  scarcely  suffice  to  recapitulate  the  battles  and  sieges 
tf  his  twelve  expeditions.  Never  was  the  Mussulman  hero 
dismayed  by  the  inclemen<7  of  the  iseasons,  the  height  of  the 
mountains,  the  breadth  of  the  rivers,  the  barrenness  of  the 
desert,  the  multitudes  of  the  enemy,  or  the  formidable  array 
of  their  elephants  of  war/  The  sultan  of  Gazna  surpassed 
the  limits  of  the  conquests  of  Alexander :  after  a  march  of 
three  months,  over  the  hills  of  Oashmir  and  Thibet,  he  cached 
the.  famous  cily  of  Einnoge,*  on  the  Upp^r  Ganges ;  and,  in 
a  naval  combat  on  one  of  the  brooches  c^  the  Indus,  he  fought 
and  vanquished  foiir  thousand  boats  of  the .  natives.  Delhi, 
Labor,' ami  Multan,  were  compelled,  to  opsn  their  gates:  the 
fertile  kingdom  of  Guzarat  attracted  his  ambition  and  tempted 
his.  stay ;  .and  his  avanoe  .  indulged  the  fruitless  project  of 
discovering  the  golden,  and  aromatic:  isles  of  the  Southern 
Ocean.  On  the  payment  of  a  tribute,  the  rajahs  preserved 
their  dominions ;  the  people,  their:  lives  and  fortunes ;  but  to 
the  religion  of  Hindostan  the  zealous  Mussulman  was  cruel 
and  inexoraye :  many  hundred  temples,  or  pi^odas,  were 

'  Ferishta  (apud  Dow,  Hist  of  Hindostan,  vol  i.  p.  49)  mentions 
the  report  of  a  gun*  in  the  Indian  army.  -  But  as  I  am  slow  in  be- 
lieving, this  preinatore  (A.'D.  1008)  use  of  artillery,  I  mutt  desire  to 
scrutinise  first  the  tezi^  a|id  then,  the  authority  of  Ferishta,  who  lived 
in  the  Mpgul  court  in  the  last  century. 

'  Einnougie,  or  Canouge,  (the  old  Palimbotbra,f )  is  marked  in  lat- 
itude 27<»  8',  longitude  80<5  13'.  See  lyAbville.  (Antiqmt6  de  Tlnde, 
p.  60 — 62,)  oorr^sted  by  the  local  knowledge  of  Major  Bennel  (in  his 
excellent  Memoir  on  his  Map  of  Hindostan,  p.  87^8 :)  800  jewellers, 
30,000  shops  for  the  arreca  nut,  60,000  bands  of  musicians,  &/&. 
(Abulfed.  Oeograph.  tab.  zv.  p.  274.  Dow,  voL  i  p.  16,)  will  allow 
an  ample  deduction. 

*  This  passage  is  difibrently  -vrritten  !n  the  varioas  nrannscripts  I  have 
seen ;  and  in  some  the  word  tope  (gun)  has  been  written  for  nnptb,  (naphtha,) 
and  toofong  (nmsket)  forkfaadnng,  (arrow.)  Bnt  no  Persian  or  Arabic  history 
■peaks  of  gnnpowder  before  the  time  asnally  assigned  for  its  inTentioa, 
(A.  D.  1317 ;)  fon^  after  which,  it  was  first  applied  to  the  purposes  of  war. 
ISriggs's  Ferishta.  vol.  i.  p.  47,  note.— M. 

f  Mr.  Wilson  (Hindu  Drama,  vol.  iii.  p.  12)  and  Schleg^l  (Indische  Bib- 
Hotbek,  vol.  ii.  p.  394)  concar  in  identifying  Palimbothra  with  the  Fatalipvs 
af  the  Indians ;  the  Patna  of  the  moderns.— M. 
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l«irelled  with  the  grounclfinahy  thousand  idols  ireio  demol* 
ished;  and  the  servants  of  the  prophet  were  stimulated  and 
rewarded  by  the  precious  materials  of  which  they  were  c om« 
posed.  The  pagoda  of  Sumnat  was  situate  on  the  promon* 
tory  of  Ouzarat,  in  the  neighborhood  ci  Diu,  one  of:  the  last 
remaining  possessions  of  the  Portuguese/  It  was  endowed 
with  the  revenue  of  two  thousand  villages;  two  thousand 
Brahmins  were  consecrated  to  the  service  of  tlie  Deity,  whom 
they  washed  each  morning  and  evening  in  water  horn  the 
distant  Ganges:  the  subordinate  ministers  consisted  of  t^ee 
hundred  musicians,  three  hundred  barbers,  and  fivie  hundred 
dancing  girls,  conspicuous  for  their  birth  or  beauty.  Three 
sides  of  the  temple  were  protected  by  the  ocean,  the  narrow 
isthmus  was  fortified  by  a  natural  or  artificiai  predpice;  and 
the  city  and  adjacent  country  were  peopled  by  a  nation  of 
fanatics.  They  confessed  the  sins  aoid  the  punishment  of 
Einnoge  and  Delhi ;  but'  if  the  impious  stno^r  should  pre^ 
sume  to  approach  ^Aetr  holy  precincts,  he  would  surely  be 
overwheln^ed  by  a  blast  of  the  divine  vengieance.  :  By  this 
challenge,  the  faith  of  Mahmud  was.  animated  to  a  personal 
trial  of  the  strength  of  this  Indian' deity.  Fifty  thousand  of  his 
worshippers  were  pierced  by  the  spear  of  the  Moslems ;  the 
walls  were  s(»led;  the'  sanctuary*  was  pro£uied;  and  the 
conqueror  aimed  a  blow  of-  his  iron .  maoe  at  the  head '-  of  ^the 
idol.  The  trembling  Brahmins  are  said  to  have  offered  ten 
millions*  sterling  for  his  ransom;  and  it. was  urged  by  the 
wisest  counsellors,  that  the  destruction  of  a  stone  image  would 
not  change  the  hearts  of  the  Gentooe;  and  that  such  a  sum 
might  be  dedicated  to  the  relief  of  the  true  believers.  "  Yout 
reasons,"  replied  the  sultan,  "  are  specious  and  strong ;  bul 
never  in  the  eyes  of  posterity  shall  Mahmud  appear  as  a 

'  The  idolaters  of  Europe,  says  Ferislita,  (Pow,  vol  L  p.  66.)    Coo- 
salt  Abulfeda,  (p.  272,)  and  Renners  Map  of  Hindostan. 


*  Ferishta  says,  some  '*  crores  of  gold."  Dow  says,  in  a  note  at  the  bottom 
of  the  page,  "  ten.millions,"  which  is  the  explanation  of . the  word  .**  croFe.'' 
Mr.  GioboQ  says  rashly  that  the  sum  offered  by  the  Brahmins  was  ten  milr 
lions  sterling.  Note  to  Mill's  India,  voL  ii.  p.  222.  Col.  Briggs's  translation 
is  '•  a  quantity  of  gold." 

The  treasare  foand  in  the  temple,  "perhaps  in  the  ima^e,"  according  to 
Major  Price's  authorities,  was  twenty  millions  of  dinars  or  gold,  above  nine 
millions  sterlmg;  but  this  was  a  hundred-fold  the  ransom  offered  bj  the 
Brafamiofl.    Price,  voL  ii.  f .  290.— M. 
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flMfchant  of  idols^"  *  H)e  repcttited  hk  blows,  and  8  traasvrt 
of  peark  and  rubi«s,  concealed  in  tke  belly  of  the  statue,  ex- 
plained in  some  degree  the  devout  prodigality  of  the^rah^^ 
mins.  The  fragments  of  the  idol .  were  distributed  to  Gazna, 
Mecca,  and  Medina.  Bagdad  listened  to  the  edifying  tale; 
and  Mahmud  was  saluted  by  the  calij^  with  the  title  of  guar- 
dian of  the  fortune  and  &ith  of  Mahomet 

From  the  paths  of  blood  (and  such  is  the  history  of  nations) 
T  cannot  refuse  to  turn  aside  to  gather  some  fliowers  of  sdence 
or  virtue.  The  name  of  Mahmud  the  Gaznevide  is  still  ven- 
erable in  the  East :  his  subjects  enjoyed  the  blessings  of  pros- 
perity and  peace;  his  vices  were  oopcealed  by;  the  veil  of 
religion;  and  two  familiar  examples  will  testify  his  justice 
and  magnanimity.  L  As  he  sat  in  the  Divan,  an  unhappy 
subject  bowed  before  the.  throne  to  accuse  the:  insolence  of  a 
Turkish  soldier  who  had  driven  hkn  from  his  house  and  bed. 
"^  Suspend  your  cbmors,"  said  Mahmud ;  ^  inform  me  of  his 
next  visit,  and  ouraelf  in  person  will  judge  and  pqnish  the 
oflfender.''  The  sultan  followed  his  guidey  invest^  the  house 
with  his  guards,  ahd  extinguisUng  the  torches,  pronounced 
the  death  of  the:  criminal,  who  had  been  seized  in  the  act 
of  rapine  and  aduhery.'  After  the  execution  of  his  sentence, 
the  lights  were  rekindled,  Mahmud  fell  prostrate,  in  prayer, 
and  rising  from  the  ground,  demanded .  some  homely  fare, 
which  he  'devouned  with  the  vOracioudiiess  of  hunger.  The 
poor  man,  whose  injury  he  had  avenged,  was  unable  to  sup- 
press his  astonishment  and  curiosity;  and  the  courteous  mon- 
arch condescended  to  expliin.thd  motives  of  this  singular  be- 
havior. ^  I  had  reason  to  suspect  that,  none,  except  one  of  my 
sons,  could  dare  to  perpetrate. such  an  outrage;  and  I  ex- 
tinguished the  light^  that  my  justice  might  be  blind  and  inex- 
orable. My  prayer  was  a  uianksgiving  on  the'  discovery  of 
the  offender;  and  so  painful  was  my  jinxi^ty,  that  I  had  passed 
three  days  without  food  since  ihe  first  moment  of  your  com* 
plaint."  II.  The  sultan  of  Gazna  had  declared  war  against 
the  dynasty  of  the  Bowides,  the  sovereigns  of  the  western 
Persia:  he  was  dis^mied  by  an.epistle  of  Uie  sultana  mothei; 
and  delayed  his  invasion  till  the  manhood  of  her  son.'    ^  Du^ 

*  lyHerbelpt,  Biblioth^ue  Orientale,  p.  62t.    Tet  these  letters 


*  Rather  than  the  idol  hroker,  he  cboee  io  be  called  Mokmfi  tke  «ta 
krMLer.    Price,  voLii  p.  280— If 
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mg  the  life  of  my  hmband,"  said  the  artful  regent,  ^  I  was 
erer  apprehensive  of  yoar  ambition :  he  was  a  prhioe  and  a 
soldier  worthy  of  your  arms.  He  is  now  no  more;  his  sceptre 
has  passed  to  a  woman  and  a  child,  and  you  dare  not  attack 
their  infancy  and  weakness.  How  inglorious  would  be  vonr 
conquest,  how  shameful  your  defeat !  and  yet  the  event  of^war 
is  in  the  hand  of  the  Almighty."  Avarice  was  the  only  defect 
that  tarnished  the  illustrious  character  of  Mahmud ;  and  never 
has  that  passion  been  more  richly  satiated.*  The  Orientals 
exceed  the  measure  of  credibility  in  the  account  of  millions 
of  gold  and  silver,  such  as  the  avidity  df  man  has  never 
accumulated ;  in  the  magnitude  of  pearls,  diamonds,  and 
rubies,  such  as  have  never  been  produced  by  the  workman- 
ship of  nature.*  Yet  the  soil  of  Hindostan  is  impregnated 
with  precious  minerals :  her  trade,  in  every  age,  has  attracted 
the  gold  and  silver  of  the  world ;  and  her  virgin  spoils  were 
rifled  by  the  first  of  the  Mahometan  conquerors.  His  behavior, 
in  the  last  days  of  his  life,  evinces  the  vanity  of  these  pos- 
sessions, so  laboriously  won,  so  dangerously  held,  and  so 
inevitably  lost.  He  surveyed  the  vast  and  various  chambers 
of  the  treasury  of  Oazna,  burst  into  tears,  and  again  closed 
the  doors,  without  bestowing  any  portion  of  the  wealth  which 
he  could  no  longer  hope  to  preserve.  The  following  day  he 
reviewed  the  state  of  his  militaiy  force ;  one  hundred  thou- 
sand foot,  fifty-five  thousand  horse,  and  thirteen  hundred 
elephants  of  battle.^*  He  again  wept  the  instability  of  human 
greatness;  and  his  grief  was  imbitteied  by  the  hostile  prog- 
ress of  the  Turkmans,  whom  he  had  introduced  into  the  near! 
of  his  Persian  kingdom. 

apothegms,  <&c.,  are  rarelj  the  laogaage  of  the  heart,  or  the  motives  of 
public  action.  '  .    •        /    , 

'  For  instance,  a  ruby  of  four  hundred  and  fiftj  miskalB,  (Dew, 
voL  L  p.  63,)  or  six  pounds  three  ounces :  the  largest  in  the  treaeuij  -»€ 
Delhi  weighed  seventeen  miskals,  (Voyages.  deTavemier,- par  tie  ii. 
p.  280.)  It  is  true,  that  in  the  East  all  colored  stones  are  caUed  rubiea, 
(p.  365,J  and  that  Tavcrnier  saw  three  larger  •  and '  more  precious 
among  the  jewels  de  notre  grand  roi,  le  plus  pninant  et  phis  mBQ- 
nifique  de  tons  les  rois  de  la  terre,  (p.  876.) 

*•  Dow,  vol  i.  p.  65.  The  sovereign  of  Einoge  is  said  to  have 
possessed  2500  elephants,  (Abulfed.  Geograph.  tab.  xv.  p.  274.)  From 
Hieso  Indian  stories,  the  reader  may  ocMrred;  a  note  in  my  first  vehm^ 
fp,  945 ;)  or  from  that  note  he  may  correct  these  stories. 


•  Compue Price,  vol.ti.  p.  295.- 
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III  ihe  modern  depopulation  of  Asia,  the  regular  operation 
of  ^overament  and  agnculture  is  confined  to  the  neighborhood 
iof  cities;  and  the  distant  country  is  abandoned  to  the  pasto- 
ral tribes  of  Arabs,  Curds,  and  Turkmans,^^  Of  the  last-men- 
tioned pe(>ple,  two  considerable  branches  extend  on  either  side 
of  the  Caspian  Sea :  the  western  colony  can  muster  forty 
thousand  soldiers;  the  eastern,  lessolmous  to  the  traveller, 
but  more  strong  and  populous,  has  increased  to  the  number 
of  one  hundred  thousand  £ftmilies.  In  the  midst  of  civilized 
nations,  the^  preserve  the  manners  of  the  Scythian  desert, 
remove  their  encampments  with  a  change  of  seasons,  and 
feed  their  cattle  among  the  ruins  of  psdaces  and  temples. 
Their  flocks  and  herds  are  their  only  riches;  their  tents, 
either  black  or  white,  according  to  the  color  of  the  banner, 
are  covered  wi^i  felt^  and  of  a  circular  form  ;  their  winter  ap- 
parel is  a  sheep-ekin ;  a  robe  of  cloth  or  cotton  their  summer 
garment :  the  features  of  the  men  are  harsh  and  ferocious  ; 
the  countenance  of  their  women  is  soft  and  pleasing.  Their 
wandering  life  maintains  the  spirit  and  exercise  of  arms ;  they 
fight  on  boi^eback ;  apd  their,  courage  is  displayed  in  fre- 
quent contests  with  each  other  and.witu  their  neighbors.  For 
the  licepae  of  pasture  they  pay  a  slight  tribute  to  the  sovereign 
of  the  land;. but  the  domestic  jurisdiction  is  in  the  hands  of 
the  chiefe  and  elders-  The  first  emigration  of  the  Eastern 
Turkmans,  •  the :  most  ancient  of  the  race,  may  be  ascribed 
to  the  tenth  century  of  the  Christian  asra."  In  the  decline 
of  the  caliphs^  and  the  weakness  of  their  lieutenants,  the 
barrier  of  the  Jaxartes  was  often  violated ;  in  eadi  invasion, 
after  the  victory  or  retreat  of  their  countrymen,  some  wan- 
dering tribe,  embnM»ng  the  Mahometan  £uth,  obtained  a  free 
encampment  in  the  spaeious  plains  and  pleasant  climate  of 
Traosoxiana  and  Carizme.    The  Turkish  slaves  who  aspired 


.  ^^  See  a- Just  and  natoral  pioinre  of  these  pastoral  manners,  in  the 
history  of  William  archbishop  of  Tvre^  (L  i  <x  vil  in  the  Gesta  Dei  i>or 
Francos,  p.  638,  684^)  and  a  valuable  note  by  the  editor  of  the  Histoire 
G^nealogidue  des  Tatars,  p.  586 — 588. 

^'  The  nrst  emigration  of  the  Turkmans,  and  doubtful  origin  of  the 
Beljukiantr,  may  be  traced  in  the  laborious  History  of  the  Huns,  by  M. 
De  Guignes,  (torn.  I  Tables  Chronologiques,  1.  v.  tom.  iil  L  yii.  iz.  z.,) 
fuvd  the  Bibliothdque  Orientale,  of  D'Herbelot,  (p.  799—802,  897— 
eOl,)  JSUnaoin,  (HisL  Saracen,  p.  87l--«3S,)  and  Abulpbara^iu^  (Dy 

wt  p.  221,  222.)  ^ 
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SO  the  throne  encouraged  these  emigrations  which  recruited 
their  armies,  awed  their  subjects  and  rivals,  and  protected  the 
frontier  against  the  wilder  natives  of  Turkestan ;  and  this 
policy  was  abused  by  Mahmud  the  Gkusnevide  beyond  the 
example  of  former  times.  He  was  admonished  of  his  error 
by  the  chief  of  the  race  of  Seljuk,  who  dwelt  in  the  territory 
of  Bochara.  The  sultan  had  inquired  what  supply  of  men 
he  could  furnish  for  military  service.  '*  K  you  send,"  replied 
Ismael,  ^  one  of  these  arrows  into  our  camp,  fifty  thousand 
of  your  servants  will  mount  on  horseback." — *^  And  if  that 
number,"  continued  Mahmud,  ** should  not  be  sufficient?" — 
^  Send  this  second  arrow  to  the  horde  of  Batik,  and  you  will 
find  fifty  thousand  more." — ^"But,"  said  the  Gaznevide,  dis- 
sembling his  anxiety,  ^  if  I  should  stand  in  need  of  the  whole 
force  of  your  kindred  tribes?" — *' Despatch  my  bow,"  was 
the  last  reply  of  Ismael,  ^  and  as  it  is  circulated  around,  the 
summons  will  be  obeyed  by  two  hundred  thousand  horse." 
The  apprehension  of  sudi  formidable  friendship  induced 
Mahmud  to  transport  the  most  obnoxious  tribes  into  the  heart 
of  Chorasan,  where  they  would  be  separated  from  their  breth- 
ren of  the  River  Oxus,  and  enclosed  on  all  sides  by  the  walla 
of  obedient  cities.  But  the  face  of  the  country  was  an  object 
of  temptation  rather  than  terror  ;  and  the  vigor  of  government 
was  relaxed  by  the  absence  and  death  of  the  sultan  of  Gazna. 
The  shepherds  were  converted  into  robbers;  the  bands  of 
robbers  were  collected  into  an  army  of  conquerors  :  as  far  as 
Ispahan  and  the  Tigris,  Persia  was  afflicted  by  their  predatory 
inroads :  and  the  Turkmans  were  not  ashamed  or  afraid  to 
measure  their  courage  and  numbers  with  the  proudest  sover- 
eigns of  Asia.  Massoud,  the  son  and  successor  of  Mahmud, 
had  too  long  neglected  the  advice  of  his  wisest  Omrahs. 
^^  Your  enemies,"  they  repeatedly  urged,  ^  were  in  their  origin 
a  swarm  of  ants ;  they  are  now  little  snakes ;  and,  unless  they 
be  instantly  crushed,  they  will  acquire  the  venom  and  magni- 
tude of  serpents."  After  some  alternatives  of  truce  and 
hostility,  after  the  repulse  or  partial  success  of  his  lieutenants, 
the  sultan  marched  in  person  against  the  Turkmans,  who 
attacked  him  on  all  sides  with  barbarous  shouts  and  irregular 
onset      ^  Massoud,"  says  the  Persian  historian,"    ^  plunged 


**  Dow,  Hist  of  Hiadostan,  voL  l  p.  89,  96—98.    I  hare  eraied 
tUs  passage  as  a  specimen  of  ii^e  Persian  manner  ;  but  I  snspeet  tba^ 
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hmgiy  to  oppose  the  torrent  of  gleaming  arms,  exhibiting  sncli 
acts  of  gigantic  force  and  valor  as  never  king  bad  before  dis- 
played. A  few  of  his  friends,  roused  by  bis  words  and 
actions,  and  that  innate  honor  which  inspires  the  brave,  seo- 
onded  their  lord  so  well,  that  wheresoever  he  turned  his  fatal 
sword,  the  enemies  were  mowed  down,  or  retreated  before 
him.  But  now,  when  victory  seemed  to  blow  on  his  standard, 
misfortune  was  active  behind  it ;  for  when  he  looked  round, 
he  beheld  almost  his  whole  army,  excepting  that  body  he 
commanded  in  person,  devouring  the  paths  of  flight"  The 
Gaznevide  was  abandoned  by  the  cowardice  or  treachery  of 
some  generals  of  Turkish  race;  and  this  memorable  day  of 
Zendecan  ^*   founded  in  Persia  the  dynasty  of  the  shepherd 

The  victorious  Turkmans  immediately  proceeded  to  the 
election  of  a  king ;  and,  if  the  probable  tale  of  a  Latin  histo- 
rian^* deserves  any  credit,  they  determined  by  lot  the  choice 
of  their  new  master.  A  number  of  arrows  were  successively 
inscribed  with  the  name  of  a  tribe,  a  family,  and  a  candidate ; 
they  were  drawn  from  the  bundle  by  the  hand  of  a  child ; 
and  the  important  prize  was  obtained  by  Tc^ul  Beg,  the  son 
of  Michael  the  son  of  Seljuk,  whose  surname  was  imitaortal- 
ized  in  the  greatness  of  his  posterity.  The  sultan  Mahmud, 
who  valued,  himself  on  his  skill  in  national  genealogy,  pro« 
fessed  his  ignorance  of  the  finmily  of  Seljuk ;  yet  the  father 
of  that  race  appears  to  have  been  a  chief  of  power  and  re- 

by  some  odd  fetality,  the  style  of  Ferishta  hias  been  improyed  by  that 
ofOssian* 

'«  The  Zendekan  of  ITHerbelot^  (p.  1028,)  the  Dindaka  of  Dow 
(voi  1.  p.  97,)  is  probably :  the  Daadanekan  of  Abalfeda,  (Geograph. 

L845,  Keiske,)  a  small  town  of  ChcHrasan,  two  days'  journey  froia 
rdf  and  renowned  through  the  East  for  the  production  and  manu« 
faetare  of  cotton. 

^*  The  Byzantine  historians  (Oedrenus,  torn.  ii.  p  766, 766,  Zonaras 
torn,  it  p.  265,  Kicephoms  Bryenxrins,  p.  21)  have  confounded,  in  this 
revolution,  the  truth  of  time  and  place,  of  names  and  persons,  of  causes 
and  events.  The  ignorance  and  errors  of  these  Greeks  (which  I  shall 
not  stop  to  unrayel)  may  inspire  some  distrust  of  the  story  of  Cyaxa- 
res  and  Cyrus,  as  it  is  told  by  their  most  eloquent  predecessor. 

'*  WiUerm.  Tyr.  1.  i.  c.  7,  p.  688.    The  divination  by  arrows  is  aa« 
cient  and  famous  in  the  East 


•  Gibbon's  conjecture  was  well  foanded.    Compare  the  more  sober  i 
C«DOtQe  version  of  Col.  Briggs,  vol.  i.  p  110.— M. 
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nown.**  For  a  dftrmg  ihtrunoh  into  iha  faarem  of  hk  pnnoe. 
Siftljuk  was  bskniahed  irom  Tarkestan :  *  with  a  nvmerous  tribe 
of  hk  friends  and  vteals,  he  passed  the  Jaxartes,  enostoped 
in  the  neighborhood  of;  BamarcMid,  embraced  the  Kligion  of 
Mahomet,  and  acquired  the  crowH  of  martyrdom  in  a  war' 
i^ttDist  the  infidel&  .  fiis'  age,  of  a  hundred  a&d  seven. years, 
surpassed  the  life  of  lus  son,  and- S^uk  adopted: the: care  of 
his  two  grandsons,  Tc^^  and  Jaa&r;  the  eldest  of  whom,  at 
the  age  of  fortj-five,  was  invwted  wi^  the  title  of  ^Saltan,  in 
the  royal  city  of  N^habur.  The  blind  determination  of  cluroce 
was  justified  by  the  virtues  of  the  successful  candidate.  It 
would  be  superfluous  to  praise  the  valor  of  a  Turk;  and  the 
ambition  of  Togrul^*  was  equal  to  his  valor.  By  his  arms, 
the  (rasnevides  were  expelled  from  the  eastern  kingdoms  of 
Persia,  lind  gradually  driven  to  the  banks  of  the  Indns^  in 
search  of  k  softer  and'  more  wealthy  conquest.  In  :the  West 
he  annihilated  the  d3masty;of  the  Bowides ;.  and  the  sceptre 
of  Irak  passed  from  the  Persian  to  the  Turkish;  nation:  The 
princes  who  ;had  felt,  or  who; feared,  the  Seljidriaa  anows, 
bowed  their  lieads  in  the  duit;  by  the  conquest  of  Aderbi^, 
or  Media,  h%j  i^pproached  the  Roman  confines;  and  the  shep- 
herd presumed  to  despatdb  'an.  ambassuidor,  or  hei^d,  to  de* 
mand  th(i  tribute  and  obedie&oe  of  the  ^npercNr  of  Constanti- 
nople," In  his  own  dominic»^  Toghd^w'as  the  father  of  im 
soldiers  a^d  people ;  by  d.firm  and  equaladminBtrttbion,  Persia 
was  relieved  from  the  evils  of  linarchy  ^  and  Hue  same  hands 
which  had  been  imbrued  in  blood  became  the. guardians  of 
justice  and  the  public  •  peace.    The  more  rustic,  perhaps  the 

"  DfHerbe^'p^  801.  T^t  itfter  the  StrirluAe  of  his  polarity,  Beh 
jok  became  the  tiburty-fourthia lineal. deocent  from  t^e grefit  Afraoiab^ 
emperor  of  Touran,  (p.  600.)  The  Tartar  pedigvee  of  the  house  of 
Zipgiii  gave  a  different  cast  to  flattory^  abd  iable;  and  the  Mstoriaa 
Mirkhond  derives  the  Seljukides  from  Alankavah,  the  virgin. mother, 
(p.  801,  col  2.)  If  they  be  the  tame  aa  the  Zaiauta  of  AfaOlgfa&zi 
^hadur  Eahn»  (Hist  Q^ogalqgiaue^  p.  143,)  we  qnote  in  their  ;favor 
the  most  weighty  evideojoe  of.  a  Tartar  prince  hiinsel^  the  desoendant 
nf  Ziogis,  Alanl»vah,  or  Alaticu,' and  0guz  Khaou  .    .         .    .    . 

'"By  a  slight  eocruption,  Togrul  Beg  is  the  Tangrohopiz  of  the 
Greeks.  His  reign  and,  character  are  faithfully  e^dahited:  oy  ]>'B«r* 
l^ot  (Bibliothd([}ae  Orientale,  p.  1:027, 1028)  and  PeiQnigiiea^lHist 
(les  Huns,  torn.*  hi  p.  189—201.) 

*•  Cedrenus,  torn,  il  p.  774,  775.  Zonaras,  torn.  iL  p.  267.  With 
fbeir  usual  knowledge  of  Oriental  affiiirs,  they  describe  the  ambaspa* 
ilbr  as  a  <Am/,  who,  like  the  syncellas  of  the  patriarch,  was  the  vicar 
Mid  anocessor  of  the  caliph. 
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W]«e»^  portion  of  ihe  Turkmans**,  ccmtinued  to  dwell  in  tlM 
lentB  of  llieir  anoeatora ;  and9:fnim  the  Oxus  to  the  Euphfated, 
thesie  military  .'ccJoQiea  were  protected  and  propagated  b^y  their 
native 'princes.  But  the  Turks  of  ihe  <iOurt  and  city  wefe  re- 
fined by  business  toad  softened  by.  pleasure :  they  imitated  the 
dress,  language,  wd  manneis.  ef  Persia;  and  the  royal  pal- 
aces of.  Nishabur  and  Rei  displayed  the  order  and  magnifi- 
cence of  a  great  monari^y.  The  noost  deserving  of  the 
ArabiaJBs  and  Persiaas  were  promoted  to  the  honors  of  the 
state;  and  the  whole  body  of  the  Turkish  nation  embraced, 
with  fervor  and  sincerity,  the  religion  of  Mahomet  The 
nottbem  swarms  of  Barbarians,  who  overspread  both  Europe 
and  Asia,  have  been  irreconcilably  separated  by  the  conse- 
quences of  a  similar  conduct  Among  the  Moslems,  as  among 
the  Christians,  their  vague  and  local  traditions  have  yielded 
to  the  reason  and  authority  of  the  prevailing  system,  to  the 
fame  of  antiquity,  and  the  consent  of  nations.  But  the  tri« 
umph  of  the  Koran  is  more  pure  and  meritorious,  as  it  was 
not  assisted  by  any  viable  splendor  of  worship  which  might 
allure  tib.e  Pagans  by  some  resemblance  of  idolatry.  The  first 
of  the  Seljukian  sultans  was  conspicuous  by  his  zeal  and  &ith : 
each  day  he  repeated  the  five  prayers  which  are  enjoined  to 
the  true  beUevers ;  of  each  week,  the  two  first  days  were  conr 
secrated  by  an  extraordinary  fest;  and  in  every  city  a  mosch 
was  completed,  before  Togrul  presumed  to  lay  Uie  foundations 
of  a  palace.'^ 

With  the  belief  of  the  Koran,  the.son  of  Seljuk  imbibed  a 
.  lively  reverence  for  the  successor  of  the  prophet  But  that 
sublime  character  was  still  disputed  by  the  caUphs  of  Bagdad 
and  Egypt,  and  each  of  the  rivals  was  solicitous  to  prove  his 
title  in  the  judgment  of  the  strong,  though  illiterate  Barbar 
rians.  .  Mahmud  the  Gaznevide  had  declared  himself  in  &vor 
of  the  line  of  Abbas ;  and  had  treated  with  indignity  the  robe 
of  honor  which  was  presented  by  the:  Fatimite  ambassador. 
Yet 'the  uagrateM  Hashemite  had  changed  with:  the  change 

'^  From  William  of  Tyre  I  have  borrowed  this  distioctioa  of  Turks 
sad  Turlanaofl^  which  atlemt is p^pHlar sod  oonvenieilt  The  nnmes 
*sre.thQ  same,  and  the  addition  of  tnaitit  is  of  like  same  import  >  in  the 
Persic  and  Teutonic  idioms.  Few  critics  will  adopt  the  etymology  of 
James  de  Vitry,  (Hist  HiefotoL  I  i  1. 11  p.  1061,)  of  Tmcomsnli  <fnesi 
Jkifei  «t  Cotnani,  a  mixed  people. 

,  ^'  Hist  Giep^rale  des  Huns,  torn,  iil  n.  166, 166, 167.  M.  De  Q%  Vgasa 
^TDoies  Abubnahasen,  an  historian  of  %ypt  * 
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of  fortune ;  he  applauded  the  victory  of  Zendecan,  and  named 
the  Seljukian  salftaa  his  temporal  vicegerent  over  the  Moslem 
world.  As  Togrul  executed  and  enlarged  this  important 
trusty  he  was  called  to  the  deliverance  of  the  caliph  Cajem, 
and  obeyed  the  holy  summons,  which  save  a  neW'  kingdom 
to  his  arms.*"  In  the  palace  of  Bagdad,  the  commander  of 
the  £iithf«il  still  slum'bered,  a  venerable  phantom.  His  ser- 
vant or  master,  the  prince  of  the  Bowides,  eould  no  longer 
niDtect  him  from  the  insolence  of  meaner  tyrants ;  and  the 
kuphrates  and  Tigris  were  oppressed  by  the  revolt  of  the 
Turkish  and  Arabian  emirs.  The  presence  of  a  conqueror 
was  implored  as  a  blessing;  and  the  transient  mischiefs  of 
6re  and  sword  were  excused  as  the  sharp  but  salutary  reme- 
dies which  alone  could  restore  the  health  of  the  republic.  At 
the  head  of  an  irreustible  force,  the  sultan  of  Persia  marched 
from  Hamadan :  the  proud  were  crushed,  the  prostrate  were 
spared ;  the  prince  of  the  Bowides  disappeared ;  the  heads  of 
the  most  obstinate  rebels  were  laid  at  the  feet  of  Togrul ;  and 
he  inflicted  a  lesson  of  obedience  on  the  people  of  Mosul  and 
Bagdad.  After  the  chastisement  of  the  guilty,  and  the  resto- 
ration of  peace,  the  royal  shepherd  accepted  the  reward  of 
his  labors ;  and  a  solemn  comedy  represented  the  triumph  of 
religious  prejudice  over  Barbarian  power."  The  Turkish 
sultan  embarked  on  the  Tigris,  landed  at  the  gate  of  Racca, 
and  made  his  public  entry  on  horseback.  At  the  palace-gate 
he  respectfully  dismounted,  and  walked  on  foot,  preceded  by 
his  emirs  without  arms.  The  caliph  was  seated  behind  his 
bhick  veil :  the  black  garment  of  the  Abbassides  was  cast 
over  his  shoulders,  and  he  held  in  his  hand  the  staff  of  tlie 
apostle  of  God.  The  conqueror  of  the  East  kissed  the  ground, 
stood  some  time  in  a  modest  posture,  and  was  led.  towards  the 
throne  by  the  vizier  and  interpreter.  After  Togml  had  seated 
himself  on  another  throne,  his  commission  was  publicly  read, 
which  declared  him  the'  temporal  lieutenant  of  the  vicar  of 
the  prophet  He  was  suooeasively  invested  with  seven  robes 
of  honor,  and  presented  with  seven  slaves,  the  natives  of  the 


"  Onnsult  the  BibUothdqne  Orientalo,  in  the  articles  of  the  Ahhaw^, 
§ide»t' OakeTt  and  Caiem,  and  the  Annalfl  of  Ehnada  and  Abalphar»* 
giut. 

'?  For  this  carious  ceremony,  I  am  indebted  to  M.  De  Gnignes  (torn. 
KL  p.  197,  198.)  and  that  learned  author  is  obliged  to  Bondari,  wk» 
composed  in  Arabic  the  history  of  the  Seljnkidea,  torn.  y.  p.  8i6  )  I 
am  Ignorant  of  his  age,  comitry,  and  character. 
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MTea  climateit  of  thd  Arabian  empire.  His  mystic  veil  was 
perfumed. with  musk ;  two  crowns  *  were  placed  on  Lis  head ; 
two  cimeters  were  girded  to  his  side,  as  the  symbols  of  a  double 
reign  oyer  the  East  and  West  After  this  inauguration,  the 
sultan  was  prevented  from  prostrating  himself  a  second  time ; 
but  he  twice  kissed  the  hand  of  the  commander  of  the  fkithfu), 
and  his  titles  were  proclaimed  by  the  voice  of  heralds  and  the 
applause  of  the  Moslems.  In  a  second  visit  to  Bagdad,  the 
Seljukian.  prince  again  rescued  the  caliph  from  his  enemies ; 
and  devoutly,  on  foot^  led  the  bridle  of  his  mule  from  the 
prison  to  the  palace.  Their  alliance  was  cemented  by  the 
marriage  of  TogruPs  sister  with  the  successor  of  the  prophet 
Without  reluctance  he  had  introduced  a  Turkish  vii^in  into 
his  harem ;  but  Cayem  proudly  refused  his  daughter  to  the 
sultan,  disdained  to  mingle  the  blood  of  the  Hashemites  with 
the  blood  of  aScvthian  shepherd;  and  protracted  the  nego- 
tiation many  montns,  till  the  gradual  diminution  of  his  revenue 
admonished  him  that  he  was  still  in  the  hands  of  a  roaster. 
The  royal  nuptials  were  followed  by  the  death  of  Togrul 
himself;  **f  as  he  left  no  children,  his  nephew  Alp  Arslan 
succeeded  to  the  tide,  and  prerogatives  of  sultan;  and  his 
name,  after  that  of  the  caliph,  was .  pronounced  in  the  public 
prayers  of  the  Moslems.  Yet  in  this  revolution,  the  Abbaissideft 
acquired  a  larger  measure  of  liberty  and  power.  On  the 
throne  of  Asia,  the  Turkish  monarchs  were  less  jealous  of  the 
domestic. administration,  of  Bagdad ;  and  the  commanders  of 
the  faithful  were  relieved  from:  the  ignominious  vexations  to 
which  they  hod  been  exposed  by  the  presence  and  poverty  of 
ihe  Persian  dynasty. 

Since  the  fall  of  the  caliphs,  the  discord  and  degeneracy 
of  the  Saracens  respected  .the  Asiatic  provinces  of  Rome; 
which,  by  the  victories  of  Nicephorus,  Zimisces,  and  Basil, 
had  been  extended  as  fur  as  Antioch  and  the  eastern  bounda- 
ries of  Armenia.    Twenty-five  years  after  the  death  of  Basil, 

^*  Eodem  anno  (A  H.  456)  obiit  princeps  Togrulbecus ....  rex  fuit 
plenums,  pnidena,  et  peritus  regnandi,  cujus  terror  corda  mortalium 
invaserat,  ita  ut  obedirent  ei  reges  a,U^ue  ad  ipsum  scribcrent.  Elma- 
ein,  Hist  Saracen,  p.  342,  vers.  ErpeniL 

*  According  to  Von  Hammer,  "crowns"  are  incorrect  They  are  uh 
kur  wn  as  a  svmbol  of  royalty  in  the  East.  V.  Hammer,  Osmanisclie  G# 
wdt     ite,  ToL  1.  p.  567.—M. 

le  died,  bemg  75  years  old.    V.  Hammer.— M. 
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bis  successors  were  suddenly  assaulted  bj  an  unknown  rase 
of  Barbarians,  who  united  the  Scythian :  valor  with 'the:  fimali- 
cism  of  new  proselytes,  and  the  art  and  riches  of  a  poworfol 
monarchy.'*  The  myriads  of  Turkish  horse  oveispvead  >  a 
frontier  of  six  hundred  miles  from  Tauris  to  ArzeroHm,  and 
the  blood  of  one  hundred  and  thirty  thousand  Christknft  was 
a  grateful  sacrifice  to  the  Arabian  prophets  Yet  the' ansa  of 
Togrul  did  not  make  any  deep  or  lasting  imprassaon'  on  the 
Greek  empire.  The  torrent  roiled  away  from  the  open 
Oountry ;  the  sultan  retired  without  glory  or  suoeesa  from  the 
siege  of  an  Armenian  city ;  the  obscure  hostilitiea  were  con- 
tinued or  suspended  with  a  vicissitude  of  events ;  and  the 
bmvery  of  the  Macedonian  legions  renewed  the  fame. of  the 
conqueror  of  Asia."  The  name  of  Alp  Arslan,  the  valiant 
lion,  is  expressive  of  the  popular  idea  of  the  perfection  of 
man;  and  the  successor  of  Tc^rul  dispkyed  the  fierceness 
and  generosity  of  the  royal  animaL  He  passed  the  Euphra- 
tes at  the  head  of  the  Turkish  cavalry,  and  entered  CsBsarea, 
the  metropolis  of  Cappadocia,  to  which  he  had  been  attracted 
by  the  fame  and  wealth  of  the  temple  of  St  Basil.  The 
solid  structure  resisted  the  destroyer :  but  he  carried  away 
the  doors  of  the  shrine  incrusted  with  gold  and  pearls,  and 
profaned  the  relics  of  the  tutelar  saint,  whose  moital  firailties 
were  now  covered  by  the  venerable  rust  of  antiquity.  The 
final  conquest  of  Armenia  and  Geoi^a  was  achieved  by  Alp 
Arslan.  In  Armenia,  the  title  of  a  kingdom,  and  the  spirit 
of  a  nation,  were  annihilated :  the  artificial  fortifications  were 
yielded  by  the  mercenaries  of  Constantinople;  by  strangers 
without  faith,  veterans  without  pay  or  arms,  and  recruits  with- 
out experience  or  discipline.     The  loss  of-  this  important 

'*  For  these  wars  of  the  Turks  and  Romans,  see  in  general,  the 
Byzantine  histories  of  Zonaras  and  Cedrenns,  Si^litses  the  coniiiiiuir 
tor  of  Cedrenus,  and  Nicephoms  Biyennios  Casar.  The  two  first  of 
these  were  monks,  the  two  latter  statesmen;  yet  such  were  the 
Qreeks,  that  the  difference  of  style  and  character  is  scarcely  discerni- 
ble. For  the  Orientals,  I  draw  as  usunl  on  the  wenalth  of  D*Herbelo4 
(see  titles  of  the  first  Seljnkides)  and  the  accuracy  of  De  Guignes, 
(Hist  des  Huns,  torn.  liL  L  x.) 

'•  *lEi(l>t(t€TO  yap  iv  Tovf>iroi(  \6Yoif  if  stri  ifenp^^fiivov  Karavrpatpflpat  t' 
Tovpicuiv  ylvoi  Ivd  Tfis  rota^rrii  ivvifAKoSi  hirotav  b  M.aKt6(av  AM^avSpof^  '^X*^* 

KATttn-pi^To  Ulpoat.  Cedrenus,  torn,  ii  p.  791.  llie  credulity  Af  the 
vulgar  is  always  probable ;  and  the  Turks  had  learned  from  the  fjrabi 
the  history  or  legend  of  Escander  Dulcamein,  (D*Herbelot,  p  ^lli; 
Ac.) 
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iimitiar  was  the  newt  ofad^;  and  the  OathoUm  mere 
ndtlier  Mrprned  nor  displeasea,  that  a  people  so  deeply 
mfected  with  tiie  Nestorian  and  EatjehMm  erron  had  been 
delivered  bj  Chiiat  and  his  mother  into  the  hands  of  ihe 
mfidels/'  The  woods  toid,  valleys  of  Mount  Caueasus  were 
uiors'  strennowly  defended  by  the  nattve  Oeoiffians  '*  or  Ibe-» 
rians;  bat  the  Turkish  sultan  and  his  son  MMk  were  inde-^ 
%tigable  in  this  hsAj  war :  their  captirea  were  oompelfed  to! 
promise  a  spiritual,  as  well  as  temporal,  obedienee ;  and,  instead 
of  their  eollan  and  bracelets,  an  iron  horseshoe,  a  badge 
of  ignominj,  was  imposed  on  the  infidels  who  still  adhered 
to  the  worship  of  their  fathers.  The  change,  however,  waa 
not  nncere  or  universal;  and,  through  ages  of  servitude, 
the  Georgians  have  maintained  the  succesuon  of  their  princes 
and  bishops.  But  a  race  of  men,  whom  nature  has  cast  in  her 
most  peiwct  mould,  is  degraded  by  poverty,  ignorance,-  and 
nee;  their  profession,  and  still  more  their  practice,  of  Chiia- 
tianity  is  an  empty  name ;  nnd  if  they  have  emei^^  from 
here^,  it  is  only  because  they  are  too  illiterate  to  renumber  a 
metaphysical  creed.** 

The  &lse  or  genuine  magnanimity  of  Mahmud  th^  Gazne- 
vide  was  not  imitated  by  ^p  Ahslan ;  and  he  attacked  with- 
out scruple  the  Greek  empress  Eudoda  and  her  childreq. 
lliil  alarming  progress  compelled  her  to  give  herself  and  her 
sceptre  to  t^  hand  of  a  sddier ;  and  Romanus  Diogenei  was 

*^  01  Tifv  ^n^w  KoX '  McMrora/itii/,  icaX  r)tv  vapoKtifthfiv  oUo9n» 
'Ap^»ta¥  Koi    of   Tii¥    *hv6aVKh9    r«9    NnrrtMM)  tta\    rw    'A»i^&Xw    Bpif 

9rev«iwiv  a'ptot^,  (ScyKteeB,  ad  cslosm  Cedreni,  torn,  il  p.  884,  whose 
iunbisooua  eonstrootioii  sball  not  tempt  me  to  suspect,  thai  be  con- 
founded the  Kestoriaoi  and  Monophysite  heresies,)  He.  familiarly 
talks  of  the  fiiivn,  xAo(,  dpyhi  Oeo9,  qualities,  as  I  should  apprehend 
very  foreign  to  the  perfect  Being ;  bat  his  bigotry  is  forced  to  confess 
that  they  wero  soon  afterwards  discharged  on  the  orthodox  Romans. 

'*  Had  the  name  of  Georffians  been  known  to  the  Greeks,  (Stritter, 
MemoriflB  Bysani  torn.  iv.  Jberica,)  I  should  derive  it  from  their  agri- 
culture, as  the  'LKvOal  yUtpyot  of  Herodotus,  (L  iv.  c.  18,  p.  289,  edit 
Weaaeliog.)  But  it  appears  only  since  the  crusades,  among  the 
Latins  (Jac.  a  Vitriaco,  Hist  HierosoL  c.  '79,  p.  1096)  and  Qrientala, 
(D'Herbelot,  p.  407,)  and  was  devoutly  borrowed  from  St  George  of 
Oappadoda. 

^*  Moshelm,  Institnt  Hist  Ecclea.  p.  682.  See,  in  Chardin's  Trav- 
elsy  (torn.  L  p.  171—174,)  the  manners  and  religion  of  this  handsome 
but  worthless  nation.  See  the  pedigree  of  their  princes  from  Adaoi 
t0  Um  present  century,  in  the  tables  of  M.  De  Guignes,  (toia.  i.  ^ 
Itt— 4S8.) 
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invoBted  with  the  Imperial  purple.  His  patriotism,  and  per- 
haps his  pride,  urged  him  from  Constautioople  within  two 
months  after  his  accession ;  and  the  next  campaign  he  most 
scandalously  took  the  field  during  the  holj  festival  of  Easter. 
In  the  palace,  Diogenes  was  no  more  than  the  husband  of 
Eudocia :  in  the  camp,  he  was  the  emperor  of  the  Romans, 
and  he  sustained  that  character  with  feeble  resouites  and  'm» 
^ncible  courage.  By  his  spirit  and  success  the  soldiers  were 
taught  to  act,  the  subjects  to  hope,  and  the  enemies  to  fear. 
The  Turks  had  penetrated  into  the  heart  of  Phrygia ;  but  tlie 
sultan  himself  had  resigned  to  his  emirs  the  prosecution  of 
the  war;  and  their  numerous  detachments  were  scattered 
over  Asia  in  the  security  of  conquest  Laden  with  spoil,  and 
careless  of  discipline,  they  were  separately  surprised  and 
defeated  by  the  Greeks :  the  activity  of  the  emperor  seemed 
to  multiply  his  presence :  and  while  they  heard  of  his  expe- 
dition to  Antioch,  the  enemy  felt  his  sword  on  the  hills  of 
Trebisond.  In  three  laborious  campaigns,  the  Turks  were 
driven  beyond  the  Euphrates;  in  the  fourth  and  last,  Roma- 
nus  undertook  the  deliverance  of  Armetiia.  The  desolation 
of  the  land  obliged  him  to  transport  a  supply  of  two  months' 
provisions;  and  he  marehed ' forwards  to  the  siege  of  Makr- 
kerd,**  an  important  fortress  in  the  midway^  between  the  mod- 
em cities  of  Arzeroum  and  Van.  His  army  amounted,  at 
the  least,  to  one  hundred  tb6usand  men.  The  troops  of  Con- 
stantinople were  rednforced  by  the  disorderly  multitudes  of 
,Phiygia  and  Cappadocia ;  but  the  reed  strength  was  composed 
of  the  subjects  and  allies  of  Europe,  the  legions  of  Mace- 
donia, and  the  squadrons  of  Bulgaria;  the  Uzi,  a  Moldavian 
horde;  who  were  themselves  of  the  Turkish  race;*^  and, 
above  all,  the  mercenary*  and  adventurous  bands  of  French 
and  Kormans.    Their  lances  were  commanded  by  the  valiant 

'*  This  city  is  mentioned  by  Constantine  Porphyro^enitns,  (de 
Administrat.  Imperii,  L  il  c  44,  p.  119,)  and  tiie  IByamtines  of  the 
xith  century,  nnder  the  name  or  MaMzilderte,  and  by  some  is  con- 
founded with  Tlieodosiopolis ;  but  Ddisle,  in  his  notes  and  maps,  )ias 
very  properly  fixed  the  situation.  Abulfeda  (Geograph.  tab.  rviii.  p 
810)  describes  Malasgerd  as  a  small  town,  built  witli  black  stone, 
supplied  with  water,  without  trees,  <S:c. 

*'  The  Uzi  of  the  Greeks  (Stritter,  Memor.  Byzant  tom.  iil  p.  928 
— M8)  are  the  Gozz  of  the  Orientals,  (Hist  des  Huns,  tom.  il  p.  62? 
torn.  ilL  p.  188,'  Ac.)    They  appear  on  the  Danube  and  the  Volga,  nnd 
Armenia,  Syria,  and  Ghorasan,  an.d  the  name  seems  to  have  b£en  es- 
landed  to  tlie  whole  Turkman  race. 
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Ui«el  of  Baliol,  the  kinsmaii  or  &ther  of  the  Soott^i  kings," 
and  were  allowed  to  excel  in  the  exercise  of  arms,  or,  ac- 
eording  to  the  Greek  style,  in  the  practice  of  the  Pyrrhie 
dance. 

On  the  report  of  this  bold  invasion,  which  threatined  his 
hereditary  dominions.  Alp  Arslan  flew  to  the  scene  of  action 
at  the  head  of  Ibrty  thousand  hone.**  His  rapid  and  skilful 
evolutions  distressed  and  dismayed  the  superior  numbers  of 
the  Greeks;  and  in  the  defeat  of  Basilacius,  one  of  their 
principal  generals,  he  displayed  the  first  example  of  his  valor 
and  clemency.  The  imprudence  of  the  emperor  had  sepa- 
rated his  forces  after  the  reduction  of  Malazkerd.  It  was  in 
vain  that  he  attempted  to  recall  the  mercenary  Franks :  they 
refused  to  obey  his  summons;  he  disdained  to  await  their 
return :  the  desertion  of  the  Uzi  filled  his  mind  with  anxiety 
and  suspicion ;  and  against  the  most  salutary  advice  he  rushed 
fi>rwi|rds  to  speedy  and  decisive  action.  Had  he  listened  to 
the  fair,  proposals  of  the  sultan,  Bomanus  might  have  secured 
a  retreat,  perhaps  a  peace ;  but  in  these  overtures  he  sup- 
posed the  fear  or  weakness  of  the  enemy,  and  his  answer 
was  conceived  in  the  tone  of  insult  and  defiance.  ^  If  the 
Barbarian  wishes  for  peace,  let  him  evacuate  the  ground 
which  he  occupies  for  the  encampment  of  the  Romans,  and 
surrender  his  city  and  palace  of  Bei  as  a  pledge  of  his  sin- 
cerity." Alp  ArsUn  smiled  at  the  vanity  of  the  demand,  but 
he  wept  the  death  of  so  many  fiiithful  Moslems ;  and,  after  a 
devout  prayer,  proclaimed  a  free  permission  to  all  who  were 
desirous  of  retiring  from  the  field.  With  his  own  hands  he 
tied  up  his  horse^s  tail,  exchanged  his  bow  and  arrows  for  a 
mace  and  cimeter,  clothed  himself  in  a  white  garment,  per- 

**  TTrselios  (the  Rnsselins  of  Zonaras)  is  distinguished  by  Jefirey 
Mftlaterra  (L  i.  c  S3)  among  the  Nomum  coD<]^ueror8  of  Sicily,  and 
with  the  foniaine  of  JBaliol :  and  oar  own  histonaDS  will  tell  bow  the 
Baliols  came  from  Normandy  to  Durham,  built  Bernard's  castle  oo  the 
Tees,  married  an  heiress  of  Scotland,  Ac  Bucange  (Not  ad  Nicephor. 
Bryennium,  L  ii.  No.  4)  has  labored  the  subject  in  honor  of  the 
president  de  Bailleul,  whose  father  had  exchanged  the  sword  for  the 
gown. 

*'  Elmacin  (p.  348,  844)  assigns  this  probable  number,  which  it 
reduced  by  Abulpharagius  to  15,000,  (p.  227,)  and  by  D'Herbelol 
(p.  102)  to  12,000  horse.  But  the  same  Elmacm  gives  800,000  mei 
to  the  emperor,  of  whom  Abulpharagius  aay^  Com  centum  bominunr 
kiiUibus,  multisque  equia  et  magn&  pompft  kutmctna.  The  OtmIb 
•bttain  from  any  definition  of  numbers. 
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ftmed  his  body  with  musk,  and  declared  that  if  be  wers 
vanquished,  that  spot  should  be  the  place  of  his  burial.*^  IIhi 
sultan  himself  had  affected  to  cast  away  his  missile  weapons : 
but  his  hopes  of  victory  were  placed  in  the  arrows  of  the 
Turkish  cavalry,  whose  squadrons  were  loosely  distributed  in 
the  form  of  a  crescent  Instead  of  the  successive  lines  and 
reserves  of  the  Grecian  tadacs,  Romulus  led  his  army  m  a 
single  and  solid  phalanx,  and  pressed  with  vigor  and  impa- 
tience the  artful  and  yielding  resistance  of  &e  Barbarians. 
In  this,  desultory  and  ^fruitless  combat  he  spent  the  greater 
part  of  a  summer's  day,  till  prudence  and  fatigue  compelled 
tkim  to  return  to  his  camp.  But  a  retreat  is  always  perilous 
in  the.  face  of  an  active  foe ;  and  no  sooner  had  the  standard 
been  turned  to  the  rear  than  the  phalanx  was  broken  by  the 
base  cowardice,  or  the  baser  jealousy,  of  Andronicus,  a  rival 
prince,  who  disgraced  his  birth  and  the  purple  of  the  Csesars.** 
The  Turkish  squadrons  poured  a  cloud  of  arrows  on  this 
moment  of  confusion  and  lassitude ;  and  the  horns  of  their 
formidable  crescent  were  closed  in  the  rear  of  the  Oreeks^ 
In  the  destruction  of  the  army  and  pillage  of  the  camp,  it 
would  be  needless  to  mention  the  number  of  the  slain  or  cap^ 
tives.  The  Byzantine  writers  dejdore  the  loss  of  an  inestima^ 
ble  pearl :  they  forgot  to  mention,  that  in  this  fatal  day  th^i 
Asiatic  provinces  of  Rome  were  irretrievably  sacrificed. 

As  long  as  a  hope  survived,  Romanus  attempted  to  rally 
and  save  the  relics  of  his  army.  When  the  centre,  the  Jm* 
perial  station,  was  left  naked  on  all  sides,  and  encompassed 
by  the  victorious  Turks,  he  still,  with  desperate  courage, 
maintained  the  fight  till  the  close  of  day,  at  the  head  of  tiie 
brave  and  £uthful  subjects  who  adhered  to  his  standard* 
They  fell  around  him ;  his  horse  was  shun ;  the  emperor 
was  wounded ;  yet  he  stood  alone  and  intrepid,  till  he  waa 
oppressed  and  bound  by  the  strength  of  multitudes.  The 
glory  of  this  illustrious  prize  was  disputed  by  a  slave  and  a 
soldier ;  a  slave  who  had  seen  him  on  the  throne  of  Oonstan* 

**  The  Byzantine  writers  do  not  speak  so  distinctly  of  the  preseocv 
of  the  sultan :  he  committed  his  forces  to  a  eanuch,  had  retired  to  a 
!  distance,  <&c.    Is  it  ignorance,  or  jealousy,  or  truth  ? 

■*  He  was  the  son  of  Gssar  John  Ducas,  brother  of  the  emperor 
GoDstantine,  (Ducange,  Fam.  ByZiemt  p.  165.)  Nicepi^rus  ^yeii 
nins  applauds  his  virtues  and  extenuates  his  faults,  (L  i.  p.  30,  88 
L  ii.  p.  68.)  Tet  he  owns  his  enmity  to  Romanus,  oi  mw^  61  ^iXf«r 
ixt^v  wpdi  BoffiXia.    Scylitses  speaks  more  explicitly  of  his  treason. 
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tlDople,  and  a  aoldier  whose  eztfefM  deformity  had  been 
excused  oa  the  promise  of  some  signal  service.  Despoiled 
of .  his  arms,  his  jewels,  and  his  pur{4e,  Romanus  spent  a 
dreary  and  perilous  night  on  the  field  of  battle,  amidst  a  dis- 
orderly crowd  of  the  meaner  Barbarians.  In  the  morning 
the  royal  captive  was  presented  to  Alp  Arslan,  who  doubted 
of  his  fortune,  till  the  identity  of  the  person  was  ascertained 
by  tlie  report  of  his  ambassadors,  and  by  the  more  pathetic 
evidence  of  Basilacius,  who  embraced  with  tears  the  feet  of 
his  unhappy  soveroign.  The  successor  of  Constantine)  in  a 
plebeian  habit,  was  led  into  the  Turkish  divan,  and  com- 
manded to  kiss  the  ground  before  the  lord  of  Asia.  He 
reUictantly  obeyed ;  and  Alp  Arslan,  starting  from  his  throne, 
u  said  to  have  planted  his  foot  on  the  neck  of  the  Roman 
emperor.'*  But  the  &ct  is  doubtful;  and  if,  in  this  moment 
of  insolence,  the  sultan  complied  with  the  national  custom, 
the  rest,  of  his  conduct  has  extorted  the  praise  of  his  bigoted 
foes,  and  may  a£brd  a  lesson  to  the  most  civiltzed  ages.  He 
instantly  raised  the  royal  captive  from  the  ground ;  and  thrice 
clasping  his  hand  with  tender  sympathy,  assured  him,  that  his 
life  and  dignity  should  be  inviolate  in  the  hands  of  a  prince 
who  had  learned  to  respect  thQ  majesty  of  hk  equals  and  the 
vicissitudes  of  fortune.  From  the  divan;  Bomanus  was  con- 
ducted to  an  adjacent  tent,  whese  be  was  served  with  pomp 
and  reverence  by  the  officers  of  the  sultan,  who,  twice  •  each 
day,  seated  him  in  the  place  of  honor  at  his  own  table.  In  a 
free  and  familiar  conversation  of  eight  days,  not  a  word,  not 
a  look,  of  insult  escaped  from  the  conqueror ;  but  he  severely 
censured  the  unworthy  subjects  who  had  deserted  their  valiant 
prince  in  the  hour  of,  danger,  and  gently  admoni^ed  his  an- 
tagonist of  some  erroi^  whieh  he  Iwd  committed  in  the  man-, 
agement  of  the  war.  .  inth^  preliminaries  of  negotiation,  Alp 
Arslan  asked  him  what  toeatment  .he  expected  to  receive,  and 
the  calm  indifference  pf  the  emperor  displays  the  freedom  of 
his  mind.  "  If  you  aice  cruel,"  said  he,  "  you  will  take  my 
life;  if  you  listen  to  pride,  you  will  drag  me  at  your  chariot 
wheels ;  if  you  consult  your  interest,  you  will  accept  a  ran- 
Bom,  and  restore  me  to  my  country."  "  And  whav  contin* 
aed  the  sultan,  ''would  have  been  your  own  behavioir,  had 

"  This  circcmstanoe,  whidi  we  read  and  doubt  in  Scjlitta^  %aA 
OoBstantino  MsnaMSS,  u  more  prudently  omitted  by  NioepMiniB  aaJ 
£anaras 
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fortut^  smiled  on  yoar  annsP  The  reply  of  the  GrreeH 
betrajs  a  sentiment^  which  prudence,  and  even  gratitude,  should 
have  taught  him  to  suppress.  "^  Had  I  vanquished,"  he  fieroe- 
ly  said,  '^  I  would  have  inflicted  on  thy  body  many  a  stripe.^* 
The  Turkish  conqueror  smiled  at  the  insolence  of  his  captive ; 
observed  that  the  Christian  law  inculcated  the  love  of  enemies 
and  foigiveness  of  injuries ;  and  nobly  declared,  that  he  would 
not  imitate  an  example  which  he  condemned.  After  mature 
deliberation,  Alp  Arslan  dictated  the  terms  of  liberty  and 
peace,  a  ransom  of  a  million,*  an  annual  tribute  of  three  hun- 
dred and  sixty  thousand  pieces  of  gold,*^  the  marriage  of  the 
royal  children,  and  the  deliverance  of  all  the  Moslems,  who 
were  in  the  power  of  the  Greeks.  Romanus,  with  a  sigh,  sub- 
scribed this  treaty,  so  disgraceful  to  the  majesty  of  the  empire; 
he  was  immejdiately  invested  with  a  Turkish  robe  bf  honor : 
his  nobles  and  patricians  were  restored  to  their  sovereign ;  and 
the  sultan,  after  a  courteous  embrace,  dismissed  him  with  rich 
presents  and  a  military  guard.  No  sooner  did  he- reach  the 
confines  of  the  empire,  than  he  was  informed  that  the  pal- 
ace and  provinces  had  disclaimed  their  allegiance  to  a  cap- 
tive: a  sum  of  two  hundred  thousand  pieces  was  painfully 
collected ;  and  the  £iillen  monarch  transmitted  this  part  of  h» 
ransom,  with  a  sad  confession  of  his  impotence  and  disgrace. 
The  generosity,  or  perhapis  the  ambition,  of  the  sultan,  pre- 
pared to  espouse  the  cause  of  his.  ally  ;  but  his  designs' were 
prevented  by  the  defeat,  imprisonment,  and  death,  of  Romanus 
Diogenes.**  ^       . 


**  The  ransom  and  tribute  are  attested  by  reason  and  the  Orien* 
\ale.  The  other  Greeks  are  modestly  silent;  but  Nicephorus  Bryen* 
Bios  dares  to  affirm,  that  the  terms  were  Mk  d¥d(iaf  'Puijtatw  t^xns 
and  that  the  emperor  would  have  preferred  -death  to  a  shamelUl 
treaty. 

'*  Tlie  defeat  and  captivity  of  Romanus  I)iog:enes  may  be  found  in 
John  Scjlitzes  ad  calcem  Ceareni,  tonL  il  p.'  836 — 843.  Zomiros,  torn, 
it  p.  281 — 284.  Nicephorus  Bryennius,  1.1,  p.  26— 32.  '  Glyeas,  p.  825 
—327.  OoDstantine  Mflnamiffl,  p.  184.  Elmadn,  Hist  Saracen,  p.  843, 
844.  Abulphara^.  Djnast  p.  227.  D'Herbelot^  p.;  102,  103.  De 
Guignes,  tom.  iiL  p.  207-^211.  Besides  my,  old  aoquainta^ce  Elmacio 
and  Abiilpharagius,  the  historian  of  the  Huns  has  consulted  Abulfeda* 
•nd  his  epitomizer  Benschounah,  a  Chronicle  of  the  Caliphs,  by  Soyou- 
tbi,  Atulmahaaen  of  Egypt,  and  Novairi  of  Africa. 


*  Elipaciii  gives  1,500.000. ;  Wilken»  GeMfaiohte  ^ler  Krau-aOgia,  mtf 
p  10.— M. 
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In  the  treaty  of  peace,  it  does  not  appear  that  Alp  Aislan 
aitorted  any  province  or  dfy  from  the  captive  emperor ;  and 
hia  revecge  was  satisfied  with  the  trophies  of  his  victory,  and 
the  spoils  of  Anatolia,  from  Antioch  to  the  Black  Sea.  The 
fiiirest  part  of  Asia  was  subject  to  his  laws :  twelve  hundred 
princes,  or  the  sons  of  princes,  stood  before  his  throne ;  and 
two  hundred  thousand  soldiers  marched  under  his  banners. 
The  sultan  disdained  to  pursue  the  fugitive  Greeks;  but  he 
meditated  the  more  glorious  conquest  of  Turkestan,  the  origi- 
nal seat  of  the  house  of  Seljuk.  He  moved  from  Bagdad  to 
the  banks  of  the  Ozus ;  a  bridge  was  thrown  over  the  river ; 
and  twenty  days  were  consumed  in  the  passage  of  his  troops. 
But  the  progress  of  the  great  king  was  retarded  by  the  gov- 
ernor of  fierzdm ;  and  Joseph  the  Oarizmian  presumed  to  de- 
fend his  fortress  agiunst  the  powers  *  of  the  East  When  he 
was  produced  a  captive  in  the  royal  tent,  the  sultan,  instead 
of  prusing  his  valor,  severely  reproached  his  obstinate  folly; 
and  the,  insolent  replies  of  the  rebel  provoked  a  sentence, 
that  he  should  be  &stened  to  four  sb&es,  and  left  to  expire  in 
that  painful  utuation.  ;  At  this  command,  the  desperate  Oa- 
rizmian, drawing  .  a .  dagger,  rushed  headlong  towards  the 
throne :  the  guards  raised  their  battle-axes ; .  their  zeal  was 
checked  by JUp  Arslan,  the  most  skilful  archer  of  the  age: 
he  drew  his  bow,  but  his  foot  slipped,  the  arrow  glanced  aside, 
and  he  received  in  his  breast  the  dagger  of  Joseph,  who  was 
instantly  cut  in  pieces.  The  wound  was  mortal;  and  the 
Turkish  prince  bequeathed  a  dying  admonition  to  the  pride 
of  kings. ,  .''In  my  youth,!'  said  Alp  Arslan,  ^  1  was  advised 
by  a  sage  to  humble  myself  before  God ;  to  distrust  my  own 
strength ;  and  never  to  despise  the.  most^  contemptible  foe.  I 
have  neglected  .these  lessons;. and  my  neglect  has  been  de- 
servedly punished.  '  Yesterday,  as  from  an  eminence  I  beheld 
the  numbers,. the  discipline,  and  the  spirit,  of  my  armies,  the 
earth  seemed  to  tremble  under  my  feet ;  and  I  said  in  my 
heart,  Surely  thou  art  the  king  of  the  world,  the  greatest  and 
most  invincible  of  warriors.  .  These  armies  are  no  longer 
mine ;  and,  in  the  confidence  of  my  personal  strength,  I  now 
fall  by  the  hand  of  an  assassin."'*    Alp  Arslan  possessed  the 

**  ThiA  interesting  death  is  told  by  D'Herbelot,  (p.  108, 104)  and  IL 
De  Quignea,  (torn.  liL  p.  212,  218,)  from  their  Ch-iental  writers ;  but 
■either  of  thorn  have  transfused  the  spirit  of  Elmacin,  (Hist  Saracea. 
p.  841.  846.) 
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nnabi  id  a  Turk  and  a  Mmsulman;  his  voice  and  statars 
commanded  the  reverenee  of  mankind;  his  fiwe  was  shaded 
with  long  whiskers ;  and  his  ample  turban  was  fashioned  in 
the  shape  of  a  crown.  The  remains  of  the  sultan  were  de- 
posited in  the  tomb  of  the  Seljukian  dynasty ;  and  the  pas- 
senger might  read  and  meditate  this  nsefiil  inscription:*^ 

^  O  Tl  WHO  HATS  8VBN  THS  OLORT  09  AlP  ArSLAN  EXAITKD 
TO   TfZE   HEAVENS,  REPAIR   TO    MaRU,   AHD  TOCT  WILL  BEHOLD 

IT  BURIED  nr  THE  DUST.'*  The  annihilation  of  the  inscription, 
and  the  tomb  itself,  more  forcibly  proclaims  the  instability  of 
human  greatness. 

During  the  life  of  Alp  Arslan,  his  eldest  son  had '  been 
acknowledged  as  the  future  sultan  of  the  Turks.  On  his 
&ther^s  death  the  inheritance  was  disputed  by  an  uncle,  a 
cousin,  and  a  brother :  they  drew  their  dmeters,  and  assem- 
bled their  followers;  and  the  triple  vietoiy  of  Malek  Shah** 
r^tablished  his  own  reputation  and  the  right  of  primogeniture. 
In  every  age,  and  more  especially  ia  Asia,  the  thirst  of  power 
has  inspir^  the  same  passions,  and  occasioned  the  same  dis- 
orders; but,  from  the  long  series  of  civil  war,  it  would  not  be 
easy  to  extract  a  senlsment  more  pure  and  magnanimous  than 
is  contained  in  the  saying  of  the  Turkish  prince.  On  the  eve 
of  the  battle,  he  performed  his  devotions  at  Thous,  before  the 
tomb  of  the  Imam  Riza.  As  the  sultan  rose  from  the  ground, 
he  asked  his  vizier  Nizam,  who  had  knelt  l)eside  him,  what  had 
been  the  object  of  his  secret  petition:  "That  your  arms  may 
be  crowned  with  victory,"  was  the  prudent,  and  niost  prob- 
ably the  sincere,  answer  of  the  minister.  "For  my  part," 
replied  the  generous  Malek,  "  I  implored  the  Lord  of  Hosts 
that  he  would  take  from*  me  my  life  and  crown,  if  my  brother 
be  more  worthy  than  myself  to  reign  over  the  Moslems."  The 
£sivorable  judgment  of  heaven  was  ratified  by  the^saliph;  and 
for  the  first  time,  the  sacred  title  of  Commander  of  the  Faithfu! 
was  comrattnk^ated  t6  a  Barbarian.     But  this  Barbarian,  by  hv 

— ^c 

^  A  critic  of  hi^h  renown,  (tbe>late  Br.  Johnson,}  who  has  severely 
■cnltinized  the  epitaphs  of  Pope,  might  cavil  in  thu  sublime  .inscrip- 
UoQ  at  the  words  **  repair  to  Mam,"  since  the  reader  must  alr^dy  m 
fct  Maru  before  he  oomd  peruse  the  inscription. 

*^  TLe  Bibliothdque  Orientale  has  given  the  text  of  the  reigii-  of 
Malek,  (p.  642,  548,  544,  654,  655 ;)  and  the  Histoire  Gen6rale\dH 
Hans  (torn,  ill  p.  214 — 224)  has  added  the  usual  measure  of  repetilu 
emendation,  and  supplement  Without  those  two  learned  Tren  ' 
1  should  he  blind  indfeed  in  the  Eastern  world 
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penon^l  m^ni,  land  fh^  extent  of  bia  empire,  was  the  gveiilest 
pruioe  of  his  age.  :  After  the  settlement  of  Persia  and  Syria, 
lie  n^arciied  at  the  kead  of  innwnerable  armies  to  achieve  the 
ecmqitest  of  Turkestan,  which  had  been  undertaken  by  his 
Gwthen  In  his  passage  of  the  Oxos,  the  boatmen^  i^hb  had 
beo)  employed  in  transportnig  some  troops,  complained,  that 
Iheir  payment  was,  assigned*  on .  the  revenues  of  >  Antioeh. 
The  sultan  fiowned  at  •  this :  preposterous  dioice;  bat  he 
smiled  at  the  artful  flattery  of  his  vizier.  .  "^It  was  not  to  post- 
pone their  reward,  that  I  selected  those  remote  places,  bat  to 
leave  a  xnemorial  to  posterity,  that,  under  your  reign,  Antioch 
and  the  Oxus  were  subject  to  the  same  sovereign."  But  this 
description  of  his  limits  was  unjubt  and  parsimonious :  beyond 
the  Oxus,  he  reduced  to  his  obedience  the  cities  of  Bochara, 
Carizme,  and  Samarcand,  and  crushed  each  rebellious  slave, 
or  independent  savage,  who  dared  to  resist  Malek  passed 
the  Sihon  or  Jaxartes,  the  last  boundary  of  Persian  civilization : 
the  hordes  of  Turkestan  yielded  to  his  supremacy :  his  name 
was  inserted  on  the  coins,  and  in  the  prayers  of  Cashgar,  a 
Tartar  kingdom  on  the  extreme  boideis  of  China.  From  the 
Chinese  frontier,  he  stretched  his  immediate  jurisdiction  or 
feudatory  sway  to  the  west  and  south,  as  far  as  the  mountains 
of  Geofgia,  the  neighborhood  of  Constantinople,  the  holy  city 
of  Jerusalem,  and  the  spicy  groves  of  Arabia  Felix.  Instead 
d  resigning  himself  to  the  luxury  of  his  harem,  the  shep- 
herd king,  both  in  peace  and  war,  was  in  action  and  in  the 
field.  By  the  perpetual  motion  of  the  royal  camp,  each  prov- 
ince  was  successively  blessed  with  his  presence;  and  lie  is 
said  to  have  perambulated  twelve  times  the  wide  extent  of  his 
dominions,  which  surpassed  the  Asiatic  reign  of  Cyrus  and 
the  caliphs.  Of  these  expeditions,  the  most  pious  and  splendid 
was  the  pilgrimage  of  Mecca :  the  freedom  and  safety  of  the 
caravans  were  protected  by  his  arms ;  the  citizens  and  pil- 
grims were  enriched  by  the  prc^usion  of  his  alms ;  and  the 
desert  was  cheered  by  the  places  of  relief  and  refreshment, 
which  he  instituted  for  the  use  of  his  brethren.  Hunting  was 
the  pleasure,  and.  even  the  passion,  of  the  sultan,  and  his 
train  consisted  of  forty-seven  thousand  horses ;  but  after  the 
massacre  of  a  Turkish  chase,  hr  ■■  each  piece  of  game,  he 
liofltowed  a  piece  of  gold  on  the  poor,  a  8}ight  atonement,  at 
the  expense  of  the  people,  for  the  cost  aud  mischief  of  the 
amusement  of  kings. ,  In  the  peaceful  prosperity  of  his  reigOi 
the  cities  of  Asia  were  adorned  with  palaces  and  hospitaW 
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widi  motcbs  and  soUegos ;  few  departed  from  his  Divan  witiH 
out  reward,  and  iione  without  jnstioe.  The  lang^uage  and 
literature  of  Pefiia  revived  under  the  house  of  Seljuk;^  and 
If  Maiek:  emulated  the  liherality  of  a.  Turk  less  pot^oMhau 
himself*?  his  palace  might  retouud  with  the  songs  of  a  hun< 
dred  poets.  The  sultan  bestowed  a  more  s^^tis  and  learned 
caro  on.  the  reformation  of  the  calendar^ whidi  was  effected 
bj  a  general  asaemblj  of  the  astronomen  of  the  Ettt  By 
a  law  of  the  prophet,  the  Moslems  are  confined  to  the  irregu- 
lar course  of  the  lunar  months ;  in  Persia,  since  the  age  of 
Zoroaster,  the  revdntion  of  the  sun  hu  been  known  and  cele- 
brated as  an  annual  festival;^  but  after  the  fiiU  of  the  li&igian 
empire,  the  intercalation  had  been  neglected;  the  fractions 
of  minutes  and  hours  were  multiplied  into  days ;  and  the  date 
of  the  springs  was  removed  from  the  sign  of  Aries  to  that  of 
Pisces.  The  reign  of  Malek  was  illustrated  by  the  Gekdaan 
sera ;  and  all  errors,  either  past  or  future,  were  corrected  by 
a  computation  of  time,  which  surpasses  the  Julian,  and  ap- 
proaches the  accuracy  of  the  Gregorian,  style/* 

In  a  period  when  Europe  was  plunged  in  the  deepest 
barbarism,  the  light  and  splendor  of  Asia  may  be  ascribed  to 
the  docility  rather  than  the  knowledge  of  die  Turkish  con- 
querors. An  ample  share  of  their  wisdom  and  virtue  is  due 
to  a  Persian  vizier,  who  ruled  the  empire  under  the  reigns  of 
Alp  Arslan  and  his  son.  Nizam,  one  of  the  most  illustrious 
ministers  of  the  East,  was  honored  by  the  caliph  as  an  oracle 
of  religion  and  science ;  he  was  trusted  by  the  sultan  as  the 
faithful  vicegerent  of  his  power  and  justice.    After  an  admin« 


*^  See  mn  excellent  discourse  at  the  end  of  Sir  WiUiam  Jonei^b 
History  of  Nadir  Shah,  and  the  articles  of  the  poets^  Amak,  Anvari, 
Raschidi,  <&c.,  ia  the  Bibliothdque  Orientale. 

**  His  name  wiis  Kheder  Khan.  Four  bags  were  placed  round  his 
sopha,  and  as  he  Hstened  to  the  song,  he  cast  handfuls  of  gold  and 
silver  to  the  poets,  (D'Herbelot,  p.  107.)  All  this  may  be  true ;  but 
I  do .  not  understand  how  he  could  reign  in  Transoxiana  in  the  time 
of  Malek  Shah,  and  much  less  how  Kheder  could  isurpass  him  in  power 
iuid  ponip.  I  suspect  that  the  beginning,  not  the  end,  of  the  zith  ^^ent- 
try  18  the  true  sira  of  his  reign. 

**  See  Chsrdin,  Voyages  en  Perse,  torn,  il  p.  236. 

**  The  Oelalaaan  lera  (Oelaleddin,  Glory  of  the  Faith,  was  one  of 
she  names  or  titles  of  Malek  Shah)  is  fixed  to  the  xvth  of  March,  A.  H 
471,  A  D.  1079.  Dr.  Hyde  has  produced  the  original  testimonica  ol 
#ie  Persians  and  Arabians,  (de  Religions  veterum  Persanmu  &  !• 
f.«00— 211.) 
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irtrataon  of  thirty,  yean,. the  fiune  of  the  vizier,  his  wealth,  aiMJ 
«ren  his  services,  were  transformed  into  crimes.  He  was 
overthrown  by  the  insidtous  arte  of  a  woman  and  a  rival ;  and 
his  fall  was  hastened  by  a  rash  dechihidon,  that  his  cap  and 
ink-horn,  the  badges  of  his  oflSce,  were  connected  by  the 
<tivine  deciee  with  the  throne  and  diadem  of  the  sultan.  At 
the  age  of  ninety-three. years,  the  venwable  statesman  was 
dismii^ed  by  his  master,  accused  by  his  enemies,  and  mur- 
dered by  a  fanatic:*  the  last  words  of  Nizam  attested  his  ' 
tanooence,  and  the  remainder  of  Malek'slife  was  short  and 
inglorious.  .  Fi»am  Ispahan,  the  scene  of  this  disgraceful  trans- 
action, the  sultaQ  moved  to  Bagdad,  witii  the  design  of  trans- 
planting the  caliph,  and  of  fixing  his  own  residence  in  the 
capital  of  the  Moslem  world.  The  feeble  successor  of  Mi^- 
homet  obtained  a  respite  of  ten  days ;  and  before  the  expira- 
tion of  the  term,  the  Barbarian  was  summoned  by  the  angel 
of  death.  His  ambassadors  at  Constantinople  had  asked  in 
marriage  a  Roman  princess ;  but  the  proposal  was  decently 
eluded ;  and  the  daughter  of  Alexius,  who  might  herself  have 
been  the  victim,  expresses  her  abhorrence  of  this  unnatural 
conjunction.**  The  daughter  of  the  sultan  was  bestowed  on  the 
caliph  Moctadi,  with  the  imperious  condition,  that,  renouncing 
the  society  of  his  wives  and  concubines,  he  should  forever  con- 
fine himself  to  this  honorable  alliance. 

The  greatness  and  unity  of  the  Turkish  empire  expired  in 
the  person  of  Malek  Shah.  His  vacant  throne  was  disputed 
by  his.  brother  and  his  four  sons;f  and,  after  a  series  of  civil 
wars,  the  treaty  which  reconciled  the  surviving  candidates 
confirmed  a  lasting  separation  in  the  Persian  dynasty,  the 
eldest  and  principal  branch  of  the  house  of  Seljuk.  The 
three  younger  dynasties  were  those  of  JKermanj  of  Syria^  and 
of  Roum :  the  first  of  these  commanded  an  extensive,  though 


-  **  She  speaks  of  this  Persian  royalty  as  indarn  KtutoSaiuovivrtpov  ire* 
vias,  .  Anna  Oomnena  was  only  nine  years  old  at  the  end  of  the  reign 
(ot  Malek  dhah,  (A  D.  1092,)  and  when  she  speaks  of  his  assassination, 
she  (xxifomids  the  stdtan  with  the  vizier,  (Alexias,  1.  vl  p.  1'7'7, 178.) 


'  ^  He  was  the  first  mat  victim  of  his  enemy,  Hassan  Sahek,  fimndet  at 
the  AsMssins.    Von  Hammer,  Qeachjchte  der  Assaasinea,  p.  99.— M. 

t  See  Von  Hammer,  Osmaniache  Geschichte,  voL  i.  p.  16.  Tiie  Seljakian 
dominions  were  for  a  time  rennited  in  the  person  of  San4jar,  one  of  the  sobs 
ai  Mslkak  Sbali^  who  roled  "from  Kashgar  to  Aatioch,  from  the  Caspian  ts 
the  Straits  of  Babehnandel."—M. 
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olmcure/'  dominion  on  the  shores  oC  the  Inrdian  Ocean  r^Hii 
seeond  expelled  the  Arabian  prinoes  of  Aleppo'  and  Da«M»- 
ctts;  and  the  third,  our  pecaliar  care,  invaded  the  Roman 
provinces  of  Asia  Minor.  The  generous  policy  of  Maiek 
contributed  to  their  elevation:  he  allowed  -Uie  princes  of  his 
blood,  even  those  vrhom  he  had  vanquished  in  ^e  field,  to 
seek  new  kingdoms  worth  j  df  tiireir  ambition  ;  nor  was  he  dis^ 
pleased  that  thej*  should  draw  away  the  more  ardent  spirita, 
who  might  have  disturbed  the  tranquillity  of  his  reigns  As 
the  suprenoe  head  of  his  fainily  and  nation,  the  great  sultan 
of  Persia  commanded  the  obedience  and  tribute  of  his  royal 
brethren :  tiie  thrones  of  Eerman  and  Nice,  of  Aleppo  and 
Damascus;  the  Atabeks^  and  emirs  of  Syria  and  Me80|x>tlitnia^ 
erected  their  standards  under  the  shadow  of  his  sceptre  :^  and 
the  hordes  of  Turkmans  overspread  the  plains  of  the  Western 
Asia*  After  the  death  of  Makk,  the  bands  of  union  and  sul> 
ordination  were  relaxed  and  finally  dissolved :  the  indulgence 
of  the  house  of  Seljuk  invested  their  slaves  with  the  inheritsiiioe 
of  kingdoms;  and,  in  the  Orieiital  style,  a  orowd  of  princes 
arose  from  the  dust  of  their  feet** 

A  prince  of  the  royal  line,  Cutulroish,*  the  son  of  Izrail, 
the  son  of  Seljuk,  had  fallen  in  a  batUe  against  Alp  Arslan  : 
and  the  humane  victor  had  dropped  a  tear  over  bis  grave.  Hk 
five  sons,  strong  in  arms^  ambidous  of  power,  «nd  eager  for 
revenge,  unsheathed  their  cimeters  against  the  son  of  Alp 
Arslan.  The  two  armies  expected  the  signal,  wheU  the 
caliph,  forgetful  of  the  majesty  which  secluded  him  firom 

^^  'So  obscure,  that  the  induBtry  of  M*  De  Guignes  cpul^  only  copy 
(toin.  i,  p.  244,  torn,  iil  part  i.  p.  26d,  ^c.)  the  histonr,  or  raiher  list,  of 
the  Seljakides  of  Kerman,  in  Biblioth^ue  Orientale.  They  were  ex* 
tiDgoished  before  the  end  of  the  ziath  oentary. 

*'*  Tavemier,  perhaps  the  only  traveller  who  has  visited  Kerman, 
describes  the  capital  as  a  great  ruioous  viUifige,  twenty-five  dajs^  jour-- 
ney  from  IspahAU,  and  twen^-seven  from  Ormus^in  the  midst  of  a 
fertile  country,  (Voyages  en  Tu^<iuie  ^t  en  Perse,  p.  10*7,  1^0.) 

*^  It  appears  fi-om  Anna  Oomnena,  that  the  Turks  of  Asia  MiiHMr 
obeyed  the  signet  and  cfaiauss  of  the  great  Aultan,.  (Alexias^  i  vl  |k 
170 ;)  and  that  the  two  sons  of  SoUman  were  detained  in  his  rouA, 
p.  180.) 

*®  This  expression  is  quoted  by  Petit  de  la  .Croix  (Vie  de  Ckof  vai^ 
p.  160)  from  some  poet,  most  probably  a  Peraaao.' 


*  Wilken  considen  Catohouth  not  a  Torlctsh  name.     deseUelai 
KnMM-zuge,  vol.  i.  p.  9. — ^M. 
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irnlflftr  6j«8,  interposed  hit  yenerable  mediation.  '^Instead 
of  sbeddiog  ihe  blood  of  yoiar.  bretiiren^  yonr  breibren  both  in 
descent  and  £uth,  unite  your  forces. in  a  holy  war  against  the 
Greeks,  tiie  enemies  of  -  God  and  bis  a{K)8tle."  They,  listened 
to  his  voice ;  the .  snltan  embraced  his  rebellious  kinsmen ; 
and.tfae  eldest,  the  Tahant  Soliman^  accepted  the  royal  atan- 
dard,  which  ^re  him.  the  free  conquest  and  hereditaiy  com- 
oiand  of  the  promces  of  the  Roman  empire,  from  Arzeroum 
to.  Constantinople,  and  the  unknown  r^cHis  of  the  We^*' 
Accompanied  by  his  four  brothers,  he  passed  the  Euphrates ', 
the  Turkish  camp  was  soon  seated  in  the  neighborhood  of 
Kutaieh  in  Phrygia ;  and  his  ilying  cavalry  laid  waste,  the 
country  as  &r.  as  the  Hellespont  and  the  Black  Sea.  Since 
the  decline  of  the  empire,  the  >  peninsula  c^  Asia  Minor  had 
been  exposed  to  the ,  transient,  though  destructire,  inroads  of 
the  Persians  and  Sacacens; ,  but  the  fruits  of  a  lasting  oou- 
quest  were  reserved  for  the  Turkish  sultan.;  and  his  arofis 
were  introduced  by  the  Grei^ks,  who  aspired  to  reign  on  the 
ruins  of  their  coiuntry.  •  Since  tibe  .captivity  of  Romanus,  six 
years  ithe  feeble  edn  of  Eudocia.hlBd.  trembled  under  the 
weight,  of  the  Imperial  crown,  till  .the  provinces  of  the  East 
and  W^t  were  lost  in  the  isamo:  iponth  by  a  double  rebellion : 
of  eidier  cbief  Nicephorus  was  the  c<HmniCHi  name ;  but  the  sur- 
n«nes,of:Bi7enniUs  and  Boioniates  distinguish  the  European 
and  Asiatic  candidates^  .Their  reasons,  or  jrather  their  prom- 
ises^ were,  weighed  in  :the  I>iVan ;  and,  after  some  hesitation, 
Solimau,  declared  hinpsdlf  in  ,fevor  :of  Botoniates,  opened  a 
free,  passage  to  his  troc^  in/ their'  march  from  Antioch  to 
Nice,  and  joined,  the  .banner  of  the- Orescent  to  that  of  Ihe 
Cross.  After  his  ally,  had  ascended  the  throne  of  Constanti- 
nople,, the  sultan  was  hospitably  entertained  in  the  suburb  of 
Chrysppolis,  or  Scutari ;;  and  a  body  of  two  thousand  Turks 
was  transported  into  Europe,  to.  whose  dexterity  and  courage 
the  new  emperor  was  indebted  for  the  defeat  and  captivity  of 
bis  rival,  :Bryennius.  But  the  conquest  of  Europe  was  dearly 
purchased  by  the  .sacrifice  of  Asia;  Constantinople  was  de- 
prive of  .the  obedience  and  revenv^  of  the  provinces  beyond 

'    ■;  '     !    '  t    . —  '    ' 

*^  Oii  the. conquest  of  Asia  Minor,  M.  De  Guignes  has.  derived  do 
assU&Dce  from  the  Turkish'  or  Arabian  writers,  who  produce  a  nakeil 
ttfit'of  the 'Seljtikides  of  Rouml  The  Greeks  are  unwilling  to  expose 
ihfik  sKsine,  and.  we  must  eztoH  .some  hints  from .  Seylitees,  (p.  r~  ~ 
iSS^)J^Uif9>borus  Bryemitos,  (p.  88.  91,  92,  ^  lOa,  104,)  and 
,  (Alexias,  p.  91,  92,  d».,168,  Ac) 
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tbe  Boephorus  and  Hellespont ;  and  the  r^itlar  progreis  of 
the  Turks,  who  fortified  the  passes  of  the  riven  andmoun- 
tainj,  left  not  a  hope  of  their  retreat  or  expulsion.  Another 
candidate  implored  the  aid  of  the  sultan :  Melissenus,  in  his 
purple  robes  and  red  buskins,  attended  the  motions  of  the 
Turkish  camp;  and  the  desponding  cities  were  tempted  bj 
the  summons  of  a  Roman  prince,  who  immediately  surren* 
dered  them  into  the  hands  of  the  Barbarians.  These  acqui- 
sitions were  confirmed  by  a  treaty  of  peace  with  the  emperor 
Alexius :  his  fear  of  Robert  compelled  him  to  seek  the  friend- 
ship of  Soliman ;  and  it  was  not  till  after  the  sultan's  death 
that  he  extended  as  fiir  as  Nicomedia,  about  sixty  miles  from 
Constantinople,  the  eastern  boundary  of  the  Roman  world. 
Trebizond  alone,  defended  on  either  side  by  the  sea  and 
mountains,  preserved  at  the  extremity  of  the  Euxine  the  an« 
cient  character  of  a  Greek  colony,  and  the  future  destiny  of  a 
Christian  empire.  ' 

Since  the  first  conquests  of  the  caliphs,  the  establishment 
of  the  Turks  in  Anatolia  or  Asia  Minor- was  the  most  de^dora- 
ble  loss  which  the  church  and  empire  had  sustained.  By  the 
propi^ation  of  the  Moslem  faith,  Soliman  deserved  the  name 
of  Gassi,  a  holy  champion;  and  his  new  kingdoms,  of  the 
Romans,  or  of  Bourn,  was  added  to  the  tables  of  Oriental 
geography.  It  is  described  as  extending  from  the  Eaphrales 
to  Constantinople,  from  the  Black  Sea  to  the  conifineai  of 
Syria;  pregnant  with  mines  of  silver  and  iron,  of  alumi  and 
copper,  fruitful  in  com  and  wine,  and  productive  of  cattle 
and  excellent  horses.**  The  wealth  of  Lydiai,  the  arts  of 
the  Greeks,  the  splendor  of  the  Augi^tan  age,  existed  only 
in  books  and  ruins,  which  were  equally,  obscure  in  the  eyes 
of  the  Scythian  conquerors.  •  Yet,  in  the  pt^esent  decay,  Ana- 
tolia still  contains  some  wealthy-  and-  populous*  cities ;  and, 
under  the  Byzantine  empire,- they  were  far- moi'e  flourishing 
in  numbers,  size,  and  opulence.  By  the'  choice  of  the  sultan, 
Nice,  the  metropolis  of  Bithynia,  was  preferred  for  his  palace 
and  fortress :  the  seat  of  the  Seljukian  dynasty  of  Roum 
was  planted  one  hundred  miles  from  Constantinople;  and  the 
divinity  of  Christ  was  denied  and  derided  in  the  same  temple 
in  which  it  had  been  pronounced  by  the  first  general  synod 

*"  Such  is  the  description  of  Bourn  by  Hatton  the  ArOMinsn,  wImm 
Tartar  history  may  be  found  in  the  ooUectioDfl  of  Rkmosio  sad  Bctge 
fdO,  (see  Abmfeda,  Geograpb.  chmait.  zvii:  p.  80)— dO&.) 
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of  the  Oatholios.  The  unity  of  God,  and  the  misfiioa  of 
Mahomet^  were  preached  in  the  moschs ;  the  Arabian  learn* 
ing  was  taught  in  the  schools ;  the  Cadhis  judged  according 
to  the  law  of  the  Koran;  the  Turkish  manners  and  language 
prevailed  in  the  cities;  and  Turkman  camps  were  scattered 
over  the  plains  and  mountains  of  Anatolia.-  On  the  hard 
conditions  of  tribute  and  servitude,  the  Greek  Christians 
might  enjoy  the  exercise  of  their  religion;  but  their  most 
holy  churches  were  profaned;  their  priests  and  bishops 
were  insulted;"  they  were  compelled  to  suffer  the  triumph 
of  the  Pagans^  and  the  apostasy  of  their  brethren;  many 
thousand  children  were  marked  by  the  knife  of  circumcis- 
ion ;  and  many  thousand  captives  were  devoted  to  the  ser- 
vice or  the  pleasures  of  their  masters.*^  After  the  loss  of 
Asia,  Antioch  still  maintained  her  primitive  allegiance  to 
Christ  and  Caesar;  but  the  solitary  province  was  separated 
from  all  Boman  aid,  and  surrounded  on  all  sides  by  the  Ma- 
hometan powers.  The  despair  of  Philaretus  the  governor 
repared  the  sacrifice  of  his  religion  and  loyalty,  had  not 
is  guilt  been  prevented  by  his  son,  who  hastened  to  the 
Nicene  palace,  and  oflfered  to  deliver  this  valuable  prize  into 
the  hands  of  Soliman;  •  The  ambitious  sultan  mounted  on 
horseback,  and  in  twelve  nights  (for  ihe  reposed  in  the  day) 
performed  a  march  of  six  hundred  miles.  Antioch  was  op- 
pressed by  the  speed  and  secrecy  of  his  enterprise ;  and  the 
dependent  cities,  as  far  as  Laodicea  and  the  confines  of 
Aleppo,**  obeyed  the  example  of  the  metropolis.  From 
Laodicea  to  the  Thracian  Boephorus,  or  arm  of  St  George, 


**  Dicit  eos  qaendam  abiuione  Sodomitica  intervertiMe  episcopam, 
(Ouibert  Abbat  Hiai  HierosoL  1.  L  p.  468.)  It  is  odd  enough,  that 
wo  should  find  a  parallel  passage' of  the  same  people  io  the  present 
age.  **Il  n'est!  point  :d'horreur'<}ue  ces  Tiircs  n'ayent  oommis,'  et 
semUables  aux  eoldats  efirte^s,  qui  dans  le  sac  d'une  yiUe,  nbn  oontens 
de  disposer  de  tout  aleur  g^6  prdtendent-  encore  auz  sucods  lee 
moins  desiraldes.  .  Qu^neSiBahisIont  port6  leurs  attentats  sur^la 
personne  du  yieux  rabbi  de  la  synagogiie,  etcelle  de  TArch^T^qne 
Qrec."  (M^moires  da  Baron  de  Tot(  torn.  ii.  p.  193.)    . 

**  The  emperor,  or  abbot  describe  the  scenes  of  a  Turkish  camp  as 
if  they  had  been  present  Matr'es  oorreptss  in  oonspectu  filiardm 
multipliciter  repetitis  dirersorum  coittbus  yezabimtur;  (is  that  ti:t 
true  reading})  cum.<  fili»  assistentes  carmina  priecinere  saltando  cogSi 
raiitnr.    Mox  eadem  passio. ad  filias,-^ 

**  See  Antioch,  and  the  death  of  Soliman,  in  Anna  CemneBa,  (Aln 
iM»  L  VL  pi  168, 169,)  with  the  notes  of  Ducange. 
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tlie .  coDd  nests  and  rei.^  of  Solhnaoi  extended  thirtjr  d«ji' 
JQumidy  in  lengthy  and  in  breadth  about  ten  or  fifteen,  b^ 
tween  the  rocks  of  Lyda  and  the  Black  Sea.^  The  Turkish 
ignorance  of  navigatim  protected,  for  a  while,  the  inglorious 
safetj  of  the  emperor;  but  no  sooner  had  a  fleet  of  two 
hundred  ships  been  consttucted  bj  the  hands  of  the  captive 
Greeks,  than  Alexius  trembled  behind  the  waMs  of  his  capital 
Bis  plaintive  epiaUes  were  dispersed  over  Europe,  to  excite  the 
compassion  of  the  Latins,  and  to  paint  the  danger,  the  weak« 
oess,  and  the  riches  of  the  city  of  Oanstantine.** 

But  :the  most  interesting  conquest  of  the  Seljukian  Turks 
was  that  of  Jerusalem,**  which  soon  beeame  the  ^theatre  of 
oations.  In  their  capitulation  with  Omar,  the  inhabitants  had 
stipulated  the  assurance  of  their  religion  and  property;  but 
the  articles  were  interpreted  by  a  master  against  whom  it 
was  dangerous  to  dispute^  and  in  the  fixur  hundred  years  of 
the  reign  oi  the  jcaliphs,  the  political  climate  of  Jerusalem 
.  was  exposed  to  the  vicissitudes  of  storm  and.  sunshine.**  Bj 
the:  increase  of  proselytes  and  population,  the  Mahometans 
might  excuse  the  .usurpation  of  three  fourths  of  Uiei  dty :  but 
a  peculiar  quarter  was  resolved  for  the  patriarch  with  hi6 
dergy  and  people  ;t  a  tribute  of  two  pieces  of  gold:  was  the 
priest  of  protection;  and  .the  sepulchre  of  Christy  with  the 
church  of  the  Resurrection,  was  still  left  in  the  hands  of  his 


*•  William  of  Tyre  (1.  i.  c  9,  10,  jx  635)  gives  ^e  most  authentic 
ttnd  deplorable  account  of  these  Turkish  conquests. 

*^  In  his  epistle  to  the  count  of  Glanders,  Alexius' seems  td  &11  too 
(ow  beneath  his  character  and  dignity;  yet  it  is  approved  by  Ducange. 
(Not  ad  Alexiad.  p.  885,  <&&,)  and  paraphrased  by  the  Abbot  Guibert, 
a-  conteinporary  faiatcniBh.  The  Greek  >text  no  longer  exists ;  'and  each 
translator  and  scribe  mi^^ht  ta^  -with.  Guiberi,  (p.  475,)  rerbis  yestita 
meis,  a  priTilege  of  most  indefinite  latitBde;  .... 

.*"  Our  beet  fund  for .  the  history  of  Jerusalem  from  Heraclins  to  ths 
crusades  ia  contained  in  two  large  and  original  passages- of- IVilliam 
ardibiahop  of  Tyre,  (1.  i.  c.  I*~10,  L  xriiL  o.  5,'  6,)  the:  principal  author 
4f  the*  Gesta  Dei  per .  f^'anooa.  M.  De  Guignes  has  oomposed  a  very 
learned  M^moire  sur  le  Comm^ce  des  fVan^ois  dans  le  LeyantaTaiit 
les  Croisades,  &c.  (M^m.  de  T Acad^mie  des  Inscriptions,  tom'..:zxxril 
p.  467— 600.)      ' 

*"  Secundum  Bominorum  dispositionem  .plemmque  ludda  plerum 
^ae  nubila  reeepit  intervalla,  et  legrotantium  more  temporam  pnesen- 
Iram  gravabatuc  aut  respiralmt  qualitate,  (L  i.  Ci  8,  d.  6S0.)  The 
Latinity  of  William  of  Tyre  is  by  no  means  eontempiilJLe :  but  in  bis 
Wtbixti':vi  490  years, 'from  tlie  loss  to  the  reiiovery  of  Jertiatlitin,  hi 
WBPeeds  the  true  account  by  80  yeais. 
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notaries.  Of  these  votaries,  the  most  numerous  and  respect** 
ble  portion  were  strangers  to  Jerusalem:  the  pilgrimages  to 
the  H0I7  Land  had  b^n  stimulated,  rather  than  suppressed, 
by  the  conquest  of  the  Arabs;  and  the  enthusiasm  which 
had  always  prompted  these  perilous  journeys,  was  nourished 
by  the  congenial  passions  of  grief  and  indignation.  A  crowd 
of  pilgrims  from  the  East  and  West  continued  to  visit  the 
holy  sepulchre,  and  the  adjacent  sanctuaries,  more  especially 
at  the  festival  of  Easter;  and  the  Greeks  and  Latins,  the 
Nestorians  and  Jacobites,  the  Ck)pts  and  Abyssinians,  the 
Armenians  and  Georgians,  maintained  the  chapels,  the 
clergy,  and  tiie  poor  of  their  respective  communions.  The 
harmony  of  prayer  in  so  many  various  tongues,  the  worship 
of  so  many  nations  in  the  common  temple  of  their  religion, 
might  have  afforded  a  spectacle  of  edification  and  peace ;  but 
the  zeal  of  the  Christian  sects  was  imbittered  by  hatred  and 
revenge;  and  in  the  kingdom  of  a  suffering  Messiah,  who 
had  pardoned  his  enemies,  they  aspired  to  command  and 
persecute  their  spiritual  brethren.  The  preeminence  was 
asserted  by  the  spirit  and  numbers  of  the  Franks ;  and  the 
greatness  of  Charlemagne**  protected  both  the  Latin  pil- 
grims and  the  Catholics  of  the  East  The  poverty  of  Car- 
thage, Alexandria,  and  Jerusalem,  was  relieved  by  the  alms 
of  that  pious  emperor;  and  many  monasteries  of  Palestine 
were  founded  or  restored  by  his  liberal  devotion.  Harun 
Alrashid,  the  greatest  of  the  Abbassides,  esteemed  in  his 
Christian  brother  a  similar  supremacy  oi  genius  and  power : 
their  friendship  was  cemented  by  a  frequent  intercourse  of 
gifts  and  embEusies;  and  the  cfdiph,  without  resigning  the 
substantial  dominion,  presented  the  emperor  with  the  keys  of 
the  holy  sepulchre,  and  perhaps  of  the  city  of  Jerusalem. 
In  the  decline  of  the  Carlovingian  monarchy,  the  republic 
of  Amalphi  promoted  the  interest  of  trade  and  religion  in 
the  East.  Her  vessels  transported  the  Latin  pilgrims  to  the 
coasts  of  Egypt  and  Palestine,  and  deserved,  by  their  useful 
imports,  the  favor  and  alliance  of  the  Fatimite  caliphs:*' 

**  For  the  transactions  of  Charlemagne  with  the  Holy  Land,  see 
Eginhard,  (de  Tita  Carol!  Magni,  c.  16,  p.  79 — 82,)  Constantine  Por- 
phyrogenitus,  (de  AdminifitratioDO  Imperii,  L  il  c  26,  p.  80,)  and  Pagi, 
(Critica,  torn.  iii.  A  D.  800,  Xfo.  18, 14,  15.) 

'*  The  caliph  granted  his  privileges,  Amalphitanis  viris  amicis  et 
ttiliam  introductoribiu,  (Gesta  Dei,  p.  9S4.)  The  trade  of  Venice  to 
Egypt  and  Palestine  cannot  produce  m  old  a  title,  iinle«e  we  ftdefil 
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an  anniiat  &ir  was  institttted  on  Mount  Calvaty:  and  thA 
Italian  merchants  founded  the  convent  and  hospital  of  St 
John  of  Jerusalem,  the  pradle  of  the  monastic  and  mili- 
tary order,  which  has  since  reigned  in  the  isles  of  Rhodes 
and  of  Malta.  Had  the  Christian  pilgrims  heen  content  to 
Tevere  the  tomb  of  a  prophet,  the  disciples  of  Mahomet^ 
\nstead  of  blaming,  would  have  imitated,  their  piety:  but 
these  rigid  Unitarians  were  scandalized  by  a  worship  which 
lepresents  the  birth,  death,  and  resurrection,  of  a  God;  the 
Catholic  images  were  branded  with  the  name  of  idols ;  and 
^he  Moslems  smiled  with  indignation**  at  the  miraculous 
flame  which  was  kindled  on  the  eve  of  Easter  in  the  holy 
sepulchre.**  This  pious  fraud,  first  devised  in  the  ninth  cen- 
tury,*^ was  devoutly  cherished  by  Uie  Latin  crusaders,  and 
is  annually  repeated  by  the  clergy  of  the  Greek,  Armenian, 
and  Coptic  sects,**  who  impose  on  the  credulous  spectators  ** 
for  their  own  benefit,  and  that  of  their  tyrants.  In  every 
age,  a  principle  of  toleration  has  been  fortified  by  a  sense  of 
interest:  and  the  revenue  of  the  prince  and  his  emir  was 
increased  each  year,  by  the  expense  and  tribute  of  so  many 
thousand  strangers. 

The  revolution  which  transferred  the  sceptre  from  tho 
Abbassides  to  the  Fatimites  was  a  benefit,  rather  than  aa 
injury,  to  the  Holy  Land.    A  sovereign  resident  in  Egypt  was 

the  laughable  translation  of  a  Frenchman,  who  mistook  the  two  factiou 
of  the  circus  (Yeneti  et  Prasini)  for  the  Venetians  and  Parisians. 

*'  An  Arabic  chronicle  of  Jerusalem  (apud  Asseman.  Bibliot 
Orient  torn.  i.  p.  268,  tom.  iv.  p.  868)  attests  the  unbelief  of  the  cidiph 
and  the  historian ;  yet  Oantacuzene  presumes  to  appeal  tathe  Mahom- 
<>tan8  themselves  for  the  truth  of  this  ]>erp«tual  miracle. 

'*  In  his  Dissertations  on  Ecclesiastical  History,  the  learned 
Mosheim  has  separately  discussed  this  pretended  miracle,  (torn,  it 
p.  214 — 806,)  de  lumine  sancti  sepulchri. 

*^  William  of  Mahnsbury  (L  \y.  c.  3,  p.  809)  quotes  the  Itinerary  of 
the  monk  Bernard,  an  eye-witness,  who  visitea  Jerusalem  A.  D.  870, 
The  miracle  is  confirmed  by^ another  pilgrim  some  years  older;  and 
Mosheim  ascribes  the  invention  to  the  Franks,  soon  after  the  decease 
of  Charlemagne. 

•*  Our  travellers,  Stndys,  (p.  184,)  Thevenot,  (p.  621—627,)  Maun- 
drell,  (p.  94,  95,)^  describes  this  extravagant  farce.  The  Cath<^c« 
are  puzzled  to  decide  %Dhen  the  miracle  ended  and  the  trick  began. 

'*  The  Orientals  themselves  confess  the  fraud,  and  plead  necessity 
and  edification,  (Memoires  du  Chevalier  D'Arvieuz,  torn.  u.  p.  14€i 
Joseph  Abudacni,  Hist  Copt  c.  20;)  but  I  will  not  attempt,  wiUi 
Mosheim,  to  explain  the  mode.  Our  .tmvellers.  have  failed  with  ihm 
Mood  of  St  Januarius  at  Napdesw  
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Aore  sensible  of  tbe  importance  of  Christian  trade ;  and  th« 
emirs  of  Palestine  were  less  remote  from  the  justice  and 
power  of  the  throne.  But  the  third  of  these  Fatimite  caliphs 
was  the  famous  Hakem,*^ «  frantic  youth,  who  was  delivered 
bj  his  impiety  and  despotism  from  the  ^r  either  of  God  or 
man ;  and  whose  reign  was  a  wild  mixture  of  vice  and  folly. 
Regardless  of  the  most  ancient  customs  of  Egypt^  he  im- 
posed on  the  women  an  absolute  confinement;  the  restraint 
txdted  the  clamors  of  both  sexes;  their  clamors  provoked 
bis  fury;  a  part  of  Old  Cairo  was  delivered  to  the  flames* 
tnd  the  guards  and  dtizens  were  engaged  many  days  in  a 
bloody  conflict  At  first  the  caliph  declared  himself  a  zeal- 
ous Mussulman,  the  founder  or  benefactor  of  moschs  and  col^ 
leges :  twelve  hundred  and  ninety  copies  of  the  Koran  were 
transcribed  at  his  expense  in  letters  of  gold ;  and  his  edict 
extirpated  the  vin^ards  of  the  Upper  ]%ypt.  But  his  van- 
ity  was  soon  flattered  by  the  hope  of  introducing  a  new 
religion ;  he  aspired  above  the  fame  of  a  prophet,  and  styled 
himself  the  visible  image  of  the  Most  High  God,  who,  after 
nine  apparitions  on  earth,  was  at  length  manifest  in  his  royal 
person.  At  the  name  of  Hakem,  the  lord  of  the  living  and 
the  dead,  every  knee  was  bent  in  religious  adoration:  his 
mysteries  were  performed  on  a  mountain  near  Cairo :  sixteen 
thousand  converts  had  signed  his  profession  of  faith ;  and  at 
the  present  hour,  a  free  and  warlike  people,  the  Druses  of 
Mount  Libanus,  are  persuaded  of  the  life  and  divinity  of  a 
madman  and  tyrant*'    In  his  divine  character,  Hakem  hated 

"  See  FHerbelot,  (Hbliot  Orientale,  p.  411,)  Renaudot,  (Hist. 
Patriarch,  Mex.  p.  390,  897,  400,  401,J  Elmacin,  (Hist  Saracen,  p . 
821—323,)  and  Marei,  (p.  .884—386,)  an  historian  of  Egypt,  translated 
by  Reiske  from  Arabic  into  German,  and  verbally  interpreted  to  me 
by  a  friend. 

••  The  reliffion  of  the  Dmses  is  concealed  by  their  ignorance  and 
hypocrisy,  lieir  secret  doctrines  are  confined  to  the  elect  who  pro- 
fess a  contemplative  life ;  and  the  vulgar  Druses,  the  most  indifferent 
of  men,  occasionally  conform  to  the  worship  of  Ihe  Mahometans  and 
Christians  of  their  neighborhood.  The  little  that  is,  or  dos^-ves  to 
be,  known,  may  be  seen  in  the  industrious  Niebuhr,  (Voyages,  torn, 
ii.  p.  354 — 357,)  and  the  second  volume  of  the  recent  and  instructive 
TVavels  of  M.  de  Volney.* 


*  The  religion  of  the  Dmses  has,  within  the  present  year,  been  folly 
dereloped  from  their  own  writings,  which  have  long  lain  neglected  in  the 
Ubr^es- of  Paris  and  Oxford,  in  the  "Expos^  de  la  Keligion  des  Drases,  by 
M.  Bilvestre  de  Sacy."    Deux  tomes,  Paris,  1838.    The  learned  tettl3bO¥ 
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the  Jews  and  Christians,  as  the  servants  of  his  rivals ;  wfaifo 
some  remains  of  prejudice  or  prudence  still  pleaded  in  fiivor 
of  the  law  of  Mahomet.  Both  in  E^pt  and  Palestine,  his 
cruel  and  wanton  persecution  made  some  mart^  and  many 
apostles:  the  common  rights  and  special  privileges  <^  the 
fectaries  were  equally  disregarded;  and  a  general  interdict 
was  laid  on  the  devotion  of  strangers  and  natives.  The  tem« 
pie  of  the  Christian  world,  the  church  of  the  Resurrectbn, 
was  demolished  to  its  foundations ;  the  luminous  prodigy  of 

bsfl  prefixed  a  life  of  Hakem  Biamr-Allah,  which  enables  qs  to  oorvofll 
several  errors  in  the  account  of  Gibbon.  These  emms  chiefly  arose  from 
his  want  of  knowledge  or  of  attention  to  the  chronology  of  Hakem's  life. 
Hakem  saoceeded  to  the  throne  of  Egypt  in  the  year  of  the  Hegira  386 
He  did  not  assume  his  divinity  till  4b8.  His  life  was  indeed  "a  wild  mix- 
tare  of  vice  and  folly/'  to  which  may  be  added,  of  the  most  sanc;iiinary 
cmelty.  Daring  bis  reign,  18,000  persons  were  victims  of  his  ferocity. 
Yet  sach  is  the  god,  observes  M.  de  Sacy,  whom  the  Dnises  have  wor- 
shipped for  800  years !  (See  p.  cocczxix.)  All  his  wildest  and  most  ex- 
travagant actions  were  interpreted  by  his  followers  as  having  a  mystic  and 
allegoric  meaning,  alluding  to  the  destruction  of  other  religions  and  the 
propagation  of  his  own.  It  does  not  seem  to  have  been  the  '*  vanity"  of 
Hakem  which  induced  him  to  introduce  a  new  religion.  The  carioas  point 
in  the  new  faith  is  that  Hamza,  the  son  of  Ali,  the  real  founder  of  the 
Unitarian  religion,  (such  is  its  boastfal  title.)  was  content  to  take  a  seo- 
ondarv  part  while  Hakem  was  God,  the  one  Supreme,  the  Imam  Hamzt 
was  his  Intelligence.  It  was  not  in  his  '* divine  character"  that  Hakem 
"hated  the  Jews  and  Christians,"  but  in  that  of  a  Mahometan  bigot, 
which  he  displayed  in  the  earlier  yean  of  his  reign.  His  barbarous  perse- 
cution, and  tne  burning  of  the  churoh  of  the  Eesurrection  at  Jerusalem, 
belong  entirely  to  that  period;  and  his  assumption  of  divinitv  was  fol- 
lowed by  an  edict  of  toleration  to  Jews  and  Christians.  .  The  Mabometans, 
whose  religion  he  then  treated  wxdi  hostility  and  oontemnt,  being  far  the 
most  numerous,  were  his  most  dangerous  enemies,  and  therefore  the  ob- 
jects of  his  most  inveterate  hatred.  It  is  another  singular  fact,  that  the 
religion  of  Hakem  was  by  no  means  confined  to  Egypt  and  Syria.  M.  de 
8ac^  quotes  a  letter  addressed  to  the  chief  of  the  sect  in  India ;  and  there 
Is  likewise  a  letter  to  the  Byzantine  emperor  Constantine.  son  of  Arma- 
nous,  (Romanus,)  and  the  clergy  of  the  empire,  fConstantine  YIU.,  M.  de 
Sacy  supposes,  but  this  is  irreconcilable  with  ofironolo^ ;  it  must  mean 
Constantino  XI.,  Monomachus.)  The  assassination  of  Hakem  is,  of 
course,  disbelieved  bv  his  secUnes.  M.  de  Sacy  .seems  to  consider  the  &ct 
obscure  and  doubtfof.  According  to  his  folbwers  he  disappedred,  but  is 
hereafter  to  return.  At  his  return  the  resurrection  is  to  take  place ;  tli« 
triumph  of  Unitarianism,  and  the  final  discomfiture  of  all  other  religions. 
The  temple  of  Mecca  is  especially  devoted  to  destruction.  It  is  remarka- 
ble that  one  of  the  sign*  or  this  nnal  consummation,  and  of  the  reappear- 
ance of  Hakem,  is  that  Christianity  shall  be  gaining  a  manifest  predommanoe 
over  Maliometanism. 

As  for  the  religion  of  the  Druses,  I  cannot  agree  with  Gibbon  that  if 
does  not'' deserve"  to  be  better  known;  and  am  grateful  to  Mi  de  Sacy. 
notwithstanding  the  prolixity  and  occasional  repetition  in  his  two  large 
volumes,  for  the  full  exammatioB  of  the  most  extraordinarv  religioos 
aberration  which  ever  extensivelv  affected  the  mind  of  man.  Toe  worsfaif 
9i  a  mad  tynuat  is  the  basis  of  a  subtle  metaphysical  craod,  aad  «f  f 
and  even  ascetic,  morality.— M. 
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Ai3ter  was  interrupted,  and  much  profane  labor  was  exhaust* 
ed  to  destroy  the  cave  in  the  rock  which  properly  constitutes 
^e  holy  sepulchre.  At  the  report  of  this  sacrilege,  the  nar 
Uons  of  Europe  were  astonished  and  aflSicted :  but  instead  of 
arming  in  the  defence  of  the  Holy  Land,  they  contented  them- 
selves with  burning,  or  banishing,  the  Jews,  as  the  secret 
advisers  of  the  impious  Barbarian.**  Yet  the  calamities  of 
Jerusalem  were  in  some  measure  alleviated  by  the  incoo- 
stancy  or  repentance  of  Hakem  himself;  and  the  royal  man- 
date was  sealed  for  the  restitution  of  the  churches,  when  the 
tyrant  was  assassinated  by  the  emissaries  of  his  sister.  The 
Buooeeding  caliphs  resumed  the  maxims  of  religion  and  pol- 
icy :  a  free  toleration  was  again  granted ;  with  the  pious  aid 
ot  the  emperor  of  Constantinople,  the  holy  sepulchre  arose 
from  its  ruins;  and,  after  a  short  abstinence,  the  pilgrims 
returned  with  an  increase  of  appetite  to  the  spiritual  feast** 
In  the  sea-voyage  of  Palestine,  the  dangers  were  frequent, 
and  the  opportunities  rare:  but  the  conversion  of  Hungary 
opened  a  safe  communication  between  Germany  and  Greece. 
Ilie  charity  of  St  Stephen,  the  apostle  of  his  kingdom, 
relieved  and  conducted  his  itinerant  brethren;"  and  from 
Belgmde  to  Antioch,  they  traversed  fifteen  hundred  miles  of 
a  Christian  empire.  Among  the  Franks,  the  zeal  of  pilgrim- 
f^  prevailed  beyond  the  example  of  former  times :  and  the 
roads  were  covered  with  multitudes  of  either  sex,  and  of 
every  rank,  who  professed  their  contempt  of  life,  so  soon  as 
they  should  have  Kissed  the  tomb  of  their  Redeemer.  Princes 
and  prelates  abandoned  the  care  of  their  dominions ;  and  the 
nnmbers  of  these  pious  caravans  were  a  prelude  to  the  armies 


**  See  Qlaber,  L  iiL  &  7,  and  the  Annals  of  Baronius  and  Pagi, 
>.  D.  1009. 

^*  Per  idem  tempus  ez  imiyerso  orbe  tam  inoumerabilis  multitudo 
cx»pit  oonfluere  ad  «epul«^ram  Salvatoris  Uieroeolymis,  quantum 
nuUns  hominum  print  sperare  poterat    Ordo  inferioris  plebia  .     ... 

medlocrea reges  et  oomites prsBsules muli- 

ores  mults  nobilis  cum  pauperioribus Pluribus  enim  crat 

mentis  desiderium  mori  priusquam  ad  propria  reyerterentur,  (Qlaber, 
^L  iv,  c.  6,  Bouquet    Historians  of  France,  torn.  z.  p.  50.)* 

^^  Glaber,  L  ill  c.  1.  Eatoua  (Hist  Critux  Regum  Hungaria,  torn, 
i.  p.  804—811)  examines  whether  St  Stephen  founded  a  monastery  at 
Jarusalem. 


*  Oompara  the  fint  chap,  of  Wflken,  Geschichto  der  Kiens-suga^ll 
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which  marched  in  the  ensuing  age  under  the  banner  of  tht 
cross.  About  thirty  years  before  the  first  crusade;  the  arch- 
bishop of  Mentz,  with  the  bishops  of  Utrecht,  Bamberg,  and 
Ratisbon,  undertook  this  laborious  journey  from  the  Rhine  to 
the  Jordan ;  and  the  multitude  of  ^eir  followers  amounted  to 
seven  thousand  persons.  At  Constantinople,  they  were  hos- 
pitably entertained  by  the  emperor ;  but  the  ostentation  of 
their  wealth  provoked  the  assault  of  the  wild  Arabs:  they 
drew  their  swords  with  scrupulous  reluctance,  and  sustained 
6k  siege  in  the  village  of  Capernaum,  till  they  were  rescned 
by  the  venal  protection  of  the  Fatimite  emir.  After  visiting 
the  holy  places,  they  embarked  for  Italy,  but  only  a  remnant 
of  two  thousand  arrived  in  safety  in  their  native  land.  In^ 
gulphus,  a  secretary  of  William  the  Conqueror,  was  a  com- 
panion of  this  pilgrimage :  he  observes  that  they  sa^!ied  from 
Normandy,  thirty  stout  and  well-appointed  horsemen;  but 
that  they  repassed  the  Alps,  twenty  miserable  palmers,  with 
the  staff  in  tneir  hand,  and  the  wallet  at  their  back.''^ 

After  the  defeat  of  the  Romans,  the  tranquillity  of  the 
Fatimite  caliphs  was  invaded  by  the  Turks.''  One  of  the 
lieutenants  of  Malek  Shah,  Atsiz  the  Carizmian,  marched  into 
Syria  at  the  head  of  a  powerful  army,  and  reduced  Damascus 
by  famine  and  the  sword.  Hems,  and  the  other  cities  of  the 
province,  acknowledged  the  caliph  of  Bagdad  and  the  sultan 
of  Persia;  and  the  victorious  emir  advanced  without  resist- 
-ance  to  the  banks  of  the  Nile :  the  Fatimite  was  preparing  to 
fly  into  the  heart  of  Africa ;  but  the  negroes  of  his  guard  and 
the  inhabitants  of  Cairo  made  a  desperate  sally,  and  repulsed 
the  Turk  from  the  confines  of  Egypt.  In  his  retreat  he  in- 
dulged the  license  of  slaughter  and  rapine :  the  judge  and 
notaries  of  Jerusalem  were  invited  to  his  camp;  and  their 
execution  was  followed  by  the  massacre  of  three  thousand 
citizens.  The  cruelty  or  the  defeat  of  Atsiz  was  soon  pun- 
ished, by  the  sultan  Toucush,  the  brother  of  Malek  Shah,  who, 
with  a  higher  title  and  more  formidable  powers,  asserted  the 


'•  Baronius  (A  I>.  1064,  No.  43—56)  has  transcribed  the  greater 
part  of  the  original  narratives  of  Ingolphus,  Marianus^  and  Lam*' 
bertus. 

T>  See  Elmacin  (Hist  Saracen,  p.  849,  850)  and  AbuIpharagiTU^ 
JPynast  p  237,  vers.  Pocock.)  M.  De  Guignes  (Hist,  des  Hnns,  tom. 
Ill  part  i.  p.  215,  216)  adds  the  testimonies,  or  rather  the  iiamee»  ol 
▲biilfeda  and  Novairl 
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dommion  of  Syria  and  Palestine.  The  house  of  Seljuk 
reigHed  about  twenty  years  in  Jerusalem ;  **  but  the  heredi- 
tary, command  of  the  holy  citj  and  territory  was  intrusted 
pr  abandoned  to  the  emir  Ortok,  the  chief  of  a  tribe  of  Turk- 
mans, whose  children,  after  their  expulsion  from  Palestine, 
fonnfed  two  dynasties  on  the  borders  of  Armenia  and  Assyria/* 
The  Oriental  Christians  and  the  Latin  pilgrims  deplored  a 
revolution,  which,  instead  of  the  regular  government  and  old 
alliance  of  the  caliphs,  imposed  on  their  necks  the  iron  yoke 
of  the  strangers  of  the  North/*  In  his  court  and  camp  the 
great  sultan  had  adopted  in  some  degree  the  arts  and  manners 
of  Persia;  but  the  body  of  the  Turkish  nation,  and  more 
especially  the  pastoral  tribes,  still  breathed  the  fierceness  of 
the  desert  From  Nice  to  Jerusalem,  the  western  countries 
of  Asia  were  a  scene  of  foreign  and  domestic  hostility ;  and 
the  shepherds  of  Palestine,  who  held  a  precarious  sway  on  a 
doubtful  frontier,  had  neither  leisure  nor  capacity  to  await  the 
slow  profits  of  commercial  and  religious  fireedom.  The  pil- 
grims, who,  through  innumerable  perils,  had  reached  the  gates 
of  Jerusalem,  were  the  victims  of  private  rapine  or  public 
oppression,  and  often  sunk  under  the  pressure  of  famine  and 
disease,  before  they  were  permitted  to  salute  the  holy  sepul- 
chre. A  spirit  of  native  barbarism,  or  recent  zeal,  prompted 
the  Turkmans  to  insult  the  clergy  of  every  sect :  the  patriarch 
was  dragged  by  the  hair  along  the  pavement,  and  cast  into  a 
dungeon,  to  extort  a  ransom  from  the  sympathy  of  his  flock ; 
and  the  divine  worship  in  the  church  of  the  Resurrection  was 
often  disturbed  by  the  savage  rudeness  of  its  masters.  The 
pathetic  tale  excited  the  millions  of  the  West  to  march  under 


'♦  From  the  expedition  of  Isar  Ataiz,  (A  H.  469,  A  D.  1076,)  t* 
the  expulsioQ  of  the  Ortokides,  (A  D.  1096.)  Yet  William  of  Tyre 
(L  L  c.  6,  p.  633)  assertfl,  that  Jerusalem  was  thirty-eight  years  in  the 
liands  of  the  Turks;  and  an  Arabic  dironide,  quoted  by  Pagi,  (torn. 
iv.  p.  202)  supposes  that  the  city  was  reduced  by  a  Carizmian  general 
tn  the  obedience  of  the  caliph  of  Bagdad,  A.  H.  463,  A.  D.  1070. 
These  early  dates  are  not  very  compatible  with  the  general  history  of 
Asia;  and  I  am  sure,  that  as  late  as  A.  D.  1064,  the  regnum  Baby- 
lonicum  (of  Cairo)  si  til  prevailed  in  Palestine,  (Baronius,  A.  D.  1064, 
i;o.  66.) 

"  T)e  Guignes,  Hist,  des  Huns,  torn,  i  p.  249—262. 

<•  WiUierm.  Tyr.  L  L  c.  8,  p.  634,  who  strives  hard  to  magnify  the 
Christian  grievances.  The  Tmrks  exacted  an  auretta  from  each  pilgrim  1 
The  eaphar  of  the  Franks  now  is  fourteen  dollars :  and  Europe  doft 
not  oomi\lain  of  this  voluntary  tax. 
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ihe  standard  of  the  cross  to  the  relief  of  the  Holy  Land ;  and 
yet  how  trifling  is  the  sum  of  these  accumulated  evils,  if  com- 
pared with  the  single  act  of  the  sacrilege  of  Hakem,  which 
nad.been  so  patiently  endured  bj  the. Latin  Christians!  A 
slighter  provocation  inflamed  the  more  irascible  temper  of 
their  descendants :  a  new  spirit  had  arisen  of  reli^ous  chiv* 
airy  and  papal  dominion ;  a  nerve  was  touched  of  exquisite 
JMiing;  and  the  sensation  vibrated  to  the  heart  of  Europe. 
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CHAPTER  lYIII. 

ORIGIN    AND  NUMBERS    OF   THE   FIRST  CRUSADE. — CHARAOTBBS^ 

OF    THE    LATIN     FRINGES. THEIR    MARCH     TO     CONST ANTI-: 

KOPLE. POUCr     OF     THE    GREEK    EMPEROR     ALEXIUS.—! 

CONQUEST  OF  NICE,  ANTIOCH,  AND  JERUSALEM,  BY  THb' 
FRANKS. DEUVERANCE  OF  THE  HOLT  SEPULCHRE. GOD- 
FREY OF  BOUILLON,  FIRST  KING  OF  JERUSALEM. — ^INSTI- 
TUTIONS   OF   THE   FRENCH    OR  LATIN   KINGDOM. 

About  twenty  years  after  the  conquest  of  Jerusalem  by  the 
Turks,  the  holy  sepulchre  was  visited  by  a  hermit  of  the  name 
of  Peter,  a  native  of  Amiens,  in  the  province  of  Picardy  *  in 
France.  His  resentment  and  sympathy  were  excited  by  his 
own  injuries  and  the  oppression  of  the  Christian  name ;  he 
mingled  his  tears  with  those  of  the  patriarch,  and  earnestly 
inquired,  if  no  hopes  of  relief  could  be  entertained  from  the 
Greek  emperors  of  the  East  The  patriarch  exposed  the 
vices  and  weakness  of  the  successore  of  Constantine.  "I  will 
rouse,^  exclaimed  the  hermit,  ^  the  martial  nations  of  Europe 
in  your  cause ;"  and  Europe  was  obedient  to  the  call  of  the 
hermit  The  astonished  patriarch  dismissed  him  with  epistles 
of  credit  and  complaint ;  and  no  sooner  did  he  land  at  Bari, 
than  Peter  hastened  to  kiss  the  feet  of  the  Roman  pontififl 
His  stature  was  small,  his  appearance  contemptible ;  but  his 
eye  was  keen  and  lively;  and  he  possessed  that  vehemence 
of  speech,  which  seldom  fails  to  impart  the  persuasion  of  the 
soul.*     He  was  born  of  a  gentleman's  family,  (for  we  must 


*■  Whimsical  enough  in  the  origin  of  the  name  of  PUardt,  and  from 
thence  of  Pieardie,  which  does  not  date  later  than  A.  D.  1200.  It 
was  an  academical  ioke»  an  epithet  first  applied  to  the  qnarreLsome 
humor  of  those  students,  in  the  University  of  Paris,  who  came  from 
the  frontier  of  France  and  Flanders,  (Valesii  Notitia  Galliaruro,  p.  447, 
Longnerue.    Description  de  la  France,  p.  64.) 

'  William  of  Tyre  (1.  i.  c.  11,  p.  637,  638)  thus  describes  the  hermit  :i 
Pusillus,  persona  contemptihilis,  vivacis  ingenii,  et  oculum  habencj 
perspicacem  gratumque,  et  sponte  fluens  ei  non  deerat  eloquium.   &ev 
idheri  AquenMs,  p.  185.    Guibert,  p.  482.    Anna  XJomnena  in  Alas 
iad,  L  z.  pi  284,  ^,  with  Ducarge'i^otea,  p.  849. 

2* 
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DOW  adopt  a  modern  idiom,)  and  bis  military  service  was  im- 
der  the  neighboring  counts  of  Boulogne,  the  heroes  of  the  first 
crusade.  But  he  soon  relinquished  the  sword  and  the  world ; 
and  if  it  be  true,  that  his  wife,  however  noble,  was  aged  and « 
ugly,  he  might  withdraw,  with  the  less  reluctance,  from  her  bed 
to  a  convent,  and  at  length  to  a  hermitage.*  In  this  austere 
i»olitude,  his  body  was  emaciated,  his  &ncy  was  inflamed.; 
whatever  he  wished,  he  believed ;  whatever  he  believed,  he 
Mt(;  in  dreams  and  revelations.  From  Jerusalem  the  pilgrim 
returned  an  accomplished  fanatic ;  but  as  he.  excelled  in  thn 
popular  madness  of  the  times.  Pope  Urban  the  Second  received 
him  as  a  prophet,  applauded  his  glorious  desigp,  promised  to 
support  it  in  a  general  council,  and  encouraged  him  to  pro- 
claim the  deliverance  of  the  Holy  Land.  Invigorated  by  the 
approbation  of  the  pontiff,  his  zealous  missionary  traversed, 
with  speed  and  success,  the  provinces  of  Italy  and  France. 
His  diet  was  abstemious,  his  prayers  long  and  fervent,  and  the 
alms  which  he  received  with  one  hand,  he  distributed  with  the 
other :  his  head  was  bare,  his  feet  naked,  his  meagre  body 
was  wrapped  in  a  coarse  garment ;  he  bore  and  displayed  a 
weighty  crucifix;  and  the  ass  on  which  he  rode  was  sanc- 
tified, in  the  public  eye,  by  the  service  of  the  man  of  God. 
He  preached  to  innumerable  crowds  in  the  churches,  the 
streets,  and  the  highways :  the  hermit  entered  with  equal  con- 
fidence the  palace  and  the  cottage ;  and  the  people  (for  all 
was  people)  was  impetuously  moved  by  his  call  to  repentance 
and  arms.  When  he  painted  the  sufferings  of  the  natives 
and  pilgrims  of  Palestine,  every  heart  was  melted  to  compas- 
sion; every  breast  glowed  with  indignation,  when  he  chal- 
lenged the  warriors  of  the  age  to .  defend  their  brethren,  and 
rescue  their  Savior:  his  ignorance  of  art  and  language  was 
compensated  by  sighs,  and  tears,  and  ejaculations ;  and  Peter 
supplied  the  deficiency  of  reason  by  loud  and  frequent  ap* 
p^s  to  Christ  and  h»  mother,  to  the  saints  and  angels  of 
paradise,  with  whom  he  had  personidly  conversed.f  The 
most  perfect  orator  of  Athens  might  have  envied  the  success 
of  his  eloquence ;  the  rustic  enthusiast  inspired  the  passions 
which  he  felt,  and  Christendom  expected  with  impatience  the 
X)unsels  and  decrees  of  the  supreme  pontiff. 


*  Wilkon  considers  this  as  doalnfal,  (toI.  i  p.  47.) — M. 
t  He  htd  seen  (be  Savior  in  a  vision:  a  letter  had  fiJlei?  frB».liMpi>i 
Wllken,  vol  I  p.  40.^M-    •  "  ■  r       ■- 
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The  magnanimous  spirit  of  Gregory  the  Seventh  had  already 
embraced  the  design  of  arming  Europe  against  Asia ;  the  ar« 
dor  of  his  zeal  and  ambition  still  breathes  in  his  epistles :  from 
either  side  of  the  Alps,  fifty  thousand  Catholics  had  enlisted 
under  the  banner  of  St.  Peter ;'  and  his  successor  reveals  his 
intention  of  marching  at  their  head  against  the  impious  secta* 
ries  of  Mahomet.  But  the  glory  or  reproach  of  executing, 
though  not  in  person,  this  holy  enterprise,  was  reserved  for 
Urban  the  Second,*  the  most  faithful  of  his  disciples.  He 
undertook  the  conquest  of  the  East,  whilst  the  larger  portion 
of  Rome  was  possessed  and  fortified  by  his  rival  Guibert  of 
Ravenna,  who  contended  with  Urban  for  the  name  and  honors 
of  the  pontificate.  He  attempted  to  unite  the  powers  of  the 
West,  at  a  time  when  the  princes  were  separated  from  the 
church,  and  the  people  from  their  princes,  by  the  excommu- 
nication which  himself  and  his  predecessors  had  thundered 
against  the  emperor  and  the  king  of  France.  Philip  the  First, 
of  France,  supported  with  patience  the  censures  which  he  had 
provoked  by  his  scandalous  life  and  adulterous  marriage. 
Henry  the  Fourth,  of  (Germany,  asserted  the  right  of  investi- 
tures, the  prerogative  of  confirming  his  bishops  by  the  delivery 
of  the  ring  and  crosier.  But  the  emperor's  party  was  crushed 
in  Italy  by  the  arms  of  the  Normans  and  the  Countess  Mathil- 
da; and  the  long  quarrel  had  been  recently  envenomed  by 
the  revolt  of  his  son  Conrad  and  the  shame  of  his  wife,*  who, 
in  the  synods  of  Constance  and  Placentia,  confessed  the  man- 
ifold prostitutions  to  which  she  had  been  exposed  by  a  husband 
regardless  of  her  honor  and  his  own.*     So  popular  was  the 


'  Ultra  quinqnaginta  millia,  si  me  possunt  in  expeditione  pro  dace 
et  pontifice  habere,  armata  msntL  volunt  in  inimioos  Dei  insurgere  et 
ad  sepulchram  Domini  ipso  dnoente  pervenire,  (Gregor.  vii  epist  il 
81,  in  torn,  xil  822,  concil) 

*  See  the  original  lives  of  Urban  IL  by  Pandulpbus  Pisanus  and 
Bemardns  Ouido,  in  Mnratori,  Rer.  ItaL  Script  tom.  iii.  pars  i  p.  862, 
863. 

*  She  is  known  by  the  different  names  of  Praxes,  Enprsecia,  Ea* 
Crasia,  and  Adelais ;  and  was  the  daughter  of  a  Russian  pripce,  and 
tlie  widow  of  a  margrave  of  Brandenburgh.  (Struv.  Corpus  Hist 
Germanicie,  p.  840.) 

*  Henricus  odio  eam  coBpit  habere :  ideo  incarceravit  earn,  et  cou- 
eessit  ut  plerique  vim  ei  inierrent ;  immo  filium  hortans  ut  eam  suba- 
ntaret,  (Dodechm,  Oontinuat  Marian.  Soot  apud  Baron.  A.  D.  1098^ 
STo;  4.)  In  the  synod  of  Constance,  she  is  described  by  Bertboldni^ 
f«ram  inspector :  que  se  tantas  et  tarn  in^uditas  fomicati(>nura  spur 
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cause  of  Urban,  so  weigLty  was  his  iofluenoe,  that  the  contici] 
which  he  summoned  at  Plaoentia '  was  composed  <^  two  hon* 
dred  bishops  of  Italy,  France,  Burgundy,  Swabia,  and  Bavaria. 
Four  thousand  of  the  clergy,  and  thirty  thousand  of  the  laity, 
attended  this  important  meeting;  and,  as  the  most  spadous 
cathedral  would  have  been  inadequate  to  the  multitude,  the 
uession  of  seven  days  was  held  in  a  plain  adjacent  to  the  dty. 
The  ambassadoxs  of  the  Greek  emperor,  Alexius  Comneous, 
rere  introduced  to  plead  the  distress  of  their  sovereign,  and 
the  danger  of  Constantinople,  which  was  divided  only  by  a 
narrow  sea  from  the  victorious  Turks,  the  common  enemies 
of  the  Christian  name.  In  their  suppliant  address  they  flat- 
tered the  pride  of  the  Latin  princes ;  and,  appeahng  at  once 
to  their  poHcy  and  religion,  exhorted  them  to  repel  the  Bar* 
barians  on  the  confines  of  Asia,  rather  than  to  expect  them  in 
the  heart  of  Europe.  At  the  sad  tale  of  the  misery  and  perils 
OL  their  Eastern  brethren,  the  assembly  burst  into  tears ;  the 
most  eager  champions  declared  their  readiness  to  march ;  and 
the  Greek  ambassadors  were  dismissed  with  the  assurance  of 
a  speedy  and  powerful  succor.  The  relief  of  Constantinople 
was  included  in  the  larger  and  most  distant  project  of  the 
deliverance  of  Jerusalem ;  but  the  prudent  Urban  adjourned 
the  final  decision  to  a  second  synod,  which  he  proposed  to 
celebrate  in  some  city  of  France  in  the  autumn  of  the  same 
year.  The  short  delay  would  propagate  the  flame  of  enthu- 
siasm ;  and  his  firmest  hope  was  in  a  nation  of  soldiers'  still 


dtias,  et  a  tantis  paflsam  fuisse  oooquesta  est,  Ac ;  and  again  at  Pla- ' 
centia:  satis  misericorditer  suscepit,  eo  quod  ipsam  tantiu  spurdtias 
non  tarn  commisisse  quam  invitam  pertalisse  pro  certo  cogooverit  papa 
cum  saucU  synodo.  Apud  Baron.  A.  D.  1098,  No.  4,  1094,  Na  S.  A 
rare  subject  for  the  infallible  decisioa  of  a  pope  and  couociL  These 
abominations  are  repugnant  to  every  principle  of  human  nature,  which 
is  not  altered  by  a  dispute  about  rings  and  crosiers.  Yet  it  should 
seem,  that  the  wretchea  woman  was  tempted  by  the  priests  to  relate 
or  subscribe  some  infamous  stories  of  herself  and  her  husband. 

"*  See  the  narrative  and  acts  of  the  synod  of  Placentia,  ConciL  Umk 
xil  p.  821,  <&c. 

*  Guibert,  himself  a  Frenchman,  praises  the  piety  and  valor  of  the 
<  French  naticn,  the  author  and  example  of  the  crusades :  Gens  noUilis, 
prudena,  bellicosa,  dapsilis  et  nitida  ....  Quos  enim  Britonea^ 
Ang^^  ligures,  si  bonis  eos  moribus  videamus,  nan  illico  Frtmoo^ 
hommet  appellemus !  (p.  478.)  He  owns,  however,  that  the  vivaoHv 
•f  the  French  degenerates  into  petulance  among  foreignei%  (|x  iitj 
•ad  vain  loquaciousness,  (p.  602.) 
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proud  of  the  preeminence  of  their  name,  and  ambitions  to 
emulate  their  hero  Charlemagne^'  who,  in  the  popular  romance 
of  Turpin/*  had  achieved  the  conquest  of  the  Holy  Land.  A 
latent  motive  of  affection  or  vanity  might  influence  the  choice 
of  Urban:  he  was  himself  a  native  of  France,  a  monk  of 
Clugny,  and  the  first  of  his  countrymen  who  ascended  the 
tlirone  of  St  Peter.  The  pope  had  illustrated  his  family  and 
province ;  nor  is  there  peiiiaps  a  more  exquisite  gratification 
than  to  revisit,  in  a  conspicuous  dignity,  the  humble  and  labo-. 
rious  scenes  of  our  youth. 

It  may  occasion  some  surprise  that  the  Roman  pontiff  should 
erect,  in  the  heart  of  France,  the  tribunal  from  whence  he 
hurled  his  anathemas  against  the  king ;  but  our  surprise  will 
vanish  so  soon  as  we  form  a  just  estimate  of  a  king  of  France 
of  the  eleventh  century."  Philip  the  First  was  the  great- 
grandson  of  Hugh  Capet,  the  founder  of  the  present  race, 
who,  in  the  decline  of  Charlemagne's  posterity,  added  the 
regal  title  to  his  patrimonial  estates  of  Paris  and  Orleans.  In 
this  narrow  compass,  he  was  possessed  of  wealth  and  juris- 
diction; but  in  the  rest  of  France,  Hugh  and  his  first  descend- 
ants were  no  more  than  the  feudal  lords  of  about  sixty  dukes 
and  counts,  of  independent  and  hereditary  power,"  who  dis- 
dained the  control  of  laws  and  legal  assemblies,  and  whose 
disregard  of  their  sovereign  was  revenged  by  the  disobedience 
of  their  inferior  vassals.    At  Clermont,  in  the  territories  of 


'  Per  viam  quam  jamdudum  Oarolus  Magnus  mirificus  rex  Franco- 
rum  aptari  fecit  usque  C.  P.,  (Gesta  Franoorum,  p.  1.  Robert  Monach. 
Hist  Hieros.  L  L  p.  83,  <{sc. 

^®  John  Tilpinus,  or  Turpinus,  was  archbishop  of  Rheims,  A.  D.  773. 
After  the  year  1000,  this  romance  was  composed  in  his  name,  by  a 
monk  of  the  borders  of  France  and  Spain ;  and  .such  was  the  idea  of 
ecclesiastical  merit,  that  he  describes  himself  as  a  fighting  and  drinking 
priest  1  Yet  the  book  of  lies  was  pronounced  authentic  by  Pope  Oaliz- 
lus  IL,  (A.  D.  1122,)  and  is  respectfully  quoted  by  the  abbot  Suger,  in 
the  great  Chronicles  of  St  Denys,  (Fabric  Bibliot.  Ijatin  Medii  ^vi, 
edit  Mansi,  tom.  iv.  p.  161.) 

"  See  Etat  de  la  France,  by  the  Count  de  Boulainvilliers,  tom,  l  p. 
180 — 182,  and  the  second  volume  of  the  Observations  sur  THistoire  ae 
Frarce,  by  the  Abb^  de  Mably. 

'*  In  the  provinces  to  the  south  of  the  Loire,  the  first  Capetiant 
were  scarcely  allowed  a  feudal  supremacy.  On  all  sides,  Normandy, 
Rretagne,  Aquitain,  Burgundy,  Lorraine,  and  Flanders,  oontractad  the 
same  and  limits  of  the  proper  France  See  Hadrian  Yaleai  Notiik 
QaUiaium 
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the  oouBt  of  Auvergne,"  the  pope  might  brave  with  impunitj 
the  resentment  of  Pfaiiip ;  and  the  council  which  he  conyened 
in  that  city  was  not  less  numerous  or  respectable  than  this 
synod  of  Placentia.^*  Besides  his  court  and  council  of  Ro- 
man cardinals,  he  was  supported  by  thirteen  archbishops  and 
two  hundred  and  twenty-five  bishops :  the  number  of  mitred 
preUtes  was  computed  at  four  hundred ;  and  the  fathers  of 
the  church  were  blessed  by  the  saints  and  enlightened  by  the 
doctors  of  the  age.  From  the  adjacent  kingdoms,  a  martial 
train  of  lords  and  knights  of  power  and  renown  attended  the 
council,^*  in  high  expectation  of  its  resolves;  and  such  was 
the  ardor  of  zeal  and  curiosity,  that  the  dty  was  filled,  and 
many  thousands,  in  the  month  of  November,  erected  their 
tents  or  huts  in  the  open  field.  A  session  of  eight  days 
produced  some  useful  or  edifying  canons  for  the  reformation  of 
manners;  a  severe  censure  was  pronounced  against  tKj 
license  of  private  war ;  the  Truce  of  Grod  **  was  confirmed,  a 
suspension  of  hostilities  during  four  days  of  the  week ;  women 
and  priests  were  placed  under  the  safeguard  of  the  church ; 
and  a  protection  of  three  years  was  extended  to  husbandmen 
and  merchants,  the  defenceless  victims  of  military  rapine. 
But  a  law,  however  venerable  be  the  sanction,  cannot  sudden- 
ly transform  the  temper  of  the  times;  and  the  benevolent 
efforts  of  Urban  deserve  the  less  praise,  since  he  labored  to 
appease  some  domestic  quarrels  that  he  might  spread  the 
flames  of  war  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Euphrates.  From  the 
synod  of  Placentia,  the  rumor  of  his  great  design  had  gone 


"  TbcM  counts,  a  younger  branch  of  the  dukes  of  Aquitain,  were 
at  length  despoiled  of  the  greatest  part  of  their  country  by  Philip 
Augustus.  The  bishops  of  Clermont  gradually  became  princes  of 
the  city.  Melanges,  tirSs  d'une  grand  Biblioth^ne,  tom.  zxxvi.  p. 
888,  <bc. 

'*  See  the  Acts  of  the  council  of  Clermont,  CondL  torn,  zil  p.  829, 
Ac 

>*  Confluzerunt  ad  oondlinm  e  multis  regionibus,  viri  potcntes  et 
honorati,  innumeri  quamvis  cingulo  laicalis  militin  superbi,  (Baldric^ 
an  eye-witness,  p.  86 — 88.  Robert  Monach.  p.  81,  82.  Will  Tyr. 
I  14,  15,  p.  689—641.  Guibert^  p.  478 — 480.  Fulcher.  Carnot  p. 
K82.) 

*•  The  Truce  of  God  (Treva,  or  Treuga  Dei)  was  first  invented  ia 
Aquitain,  A.  D.  1032 ;  blamed  by  some  bishops  as  an  occasion  of  por 
iiuyt  aad  rejected  by  the  Normans  as  contrary  to  their  pri/iliKge^ 
iDucange,  Glow  liatia  torn,  vi  d.  082— «86.) 
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forth  among  tiie  natioiis:  the  dergy  on  their  return  had 
preached  in  everj  diocese  the  merit  and  glory  of  the  deliver- 
ance oi  the  Holy  Land ;  and  when  the  pope  ascended  a  lofty 
scaffold  in  the  ntarket-place  of  Clermont,  his  eloquence  was 
addressed  to  a  wdi-prepared  and  impatient  audience.  His 
topics  were  obvious,  his  exhortation  was  vehement,  his  sue* 
sess  inevitable.  The  orator  was  interrupted  by  the  shout  of 
thousands,  who  with  one  voice,  and  in  their  rustic  idiom,  ex- 
claimed aloud,  ""Dod  wilb  it,  God  wills  it"  "  "It  is  indeed 
the  will  of  God,"  replied  the  pope ;  "  and  let  this  memorable 
word,  the  inspiration  surely  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  be  forever 
adopted  as  your  cry  of  battle,- to  animate  the  devotion  and 
courage  of  the  champions  of  Christ.  His  cross  is  the  symbol 
of  your  salvation ;  wear  it,  a  red,  a  bloody  cross,  as  an  exter- 
nal mark,  on  your  breasts  or  shoulders,  as  a  pledge  of  your 
sacred  and  irrevocable  engagement."  The  proposal  was  joy- 
fully accepted ;  great  numli^rs,  both  of  the  clergy  and  laity, 
impressed  on  their  garments  the  sign  of  the  cross,'*  and  soli- 
cited the  pope  to  march  at  their  head.  This  dangerous  honor 
was  declined  by  the  more  prudent  successor  of  Gregory,  who 
alleged  the  schism  of  the  church,  and  the  duties  of  his  pas- 
toral office,  recommending  to  the  faithful,  who  were  disquali- 
fied by  sex  or  profession,  by  age  or  infirmity,  to  aid,  with 
their  prayers  and  alms,  the  personal  service  of  their  robust 
brethren.  The  name  and  powers  of  his  legate  he  devolved 
on  Adhemar  bishop  of  Puy,  the  first  who  had  received  the 
cross  at  his  hands.  The  foremost  of  the  temporal  chiefe  was 
Raymond  count  of  Thoulouse,  whose  ambassadors  in  the, 
council  excused  the  absence,  and  pledged  the  honor,  of  their 

"  J)eu8  vulty  Deu8  wit  t  was  the  pure  acdamation  of  the  clergy 
who  understood  Latin,  (Robert.  Moa  L  i.  p.  32.)  By  the  illiterate 
laity,  who  spoke  the  Provincial  or  Limousin  idiom,  it  was  corrupted 
to  Veus  lo  voltf  or  Diex  el  volt.  See  Chron.  Gasinense,  L  iv.  c  11,  p. 
497,  in  Muratori,  Script  Return  ItaL  torn,  iv.,  and  Ducange,  (Dissertat 
xi.  p.  207,  BUT  Joinville,  and  Gloss.  Latin,  torn.  ii.  p.  690,)  who,  in  his 
preface,  produces  a  very  difficult  specimen  of  the  dialect  of  Rovergue, 
A.  D.  1100,  very  near,  both  in  time  and  place,  to  the  council  of  Cler- 
mont, (p.  16,  16.) 

'^  Most  commonly  on  their  shoulders,  in  gold,  or  silk,  or  cloth  sewed 
ou  their  garments.  In  the  first  crusade,  all  were  red ;  in  the  third, 
the  Frendi  alone  preserved  that  color,  while  green  crosses  were  adopt- 
ed by  the  Flemings,  and  "white  by  the  English,  (Ducange,  torn  il  p 
^l),.  Yet.  in  Englaodi  the  red  ever  appears  the  fasrjorite,  and  ^  it 
,  tlie  national,  color  of  our  military  ensigns  and  uniforiiiA 
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master.  After  the  confmioii  and  abeolutiDii  of  their  Bins,  tht 
ehampioDs  of  the  cross  were  dismissed  with  a  superflaons  ad- 
monition to  invite  their  countrymen  and  friends;  and  their 
departure  for  the  Hcdy  Land  was  fixed  to  the  festival  of  the 
Assumption,  the  fiflteenth  of  August^  of  the  ensuing  year.'* 

So  &miHar,  and  as  it  were  so  natural  to  man,  is  the  prac* 
tice  of  violence,  that  our  indulgence  allows  the  slightest  prov- 
<)cation,  the  roost  disputable  rights  as  a  suffident  ground  of 
national  hostility.  But  the  name  and  nature  of  a  holy  vHur 
demands  a  more  rigorous  scrutiny;  nor  can  we  hastily  be- 
lieve, that  the  servants  of  the  Prince  of  Peace  would  unsheathe 
the  sword  of  destruction,  unless  the  motive  were  pure,  the 
quarrel  legitimate,  and  the  necessity  inevitable.  The  policy 
of  an  action  may  be  determined  from  the  tardy  lessons  of 
experience ;  but,  before  we  act,  our  conscience  should  be  satia- 
ted of  the  ;ju8tice  and  propriety  of  our  enterprise.  In  the 
age  of  the  crusades,  the  Christians,  both  of  the  Eut  and  West» 
were  persuaded  of  their  lawfulness  and  merit;  their  aigu<» 
ments  are  clouded  by  the  perpetual  abuse  of  Scripture  and 
rhetoric ;  but  they  seem  to  insist  on  the  right  of  natural  and 
religious  defence,  their  peculiar  title  to  the  Holy  Land,  and 
the  impiety  of  their  Pagan  and  Mahometan  foes.*^    L  The 

^'  BoD^arsiii8»  who  has  published  the  original  writefp  of  the  cnuadea, 
adopta,  with  much  complaceocy,  the  fSuiatic  title  of  Guibertus,  Uesta 
Dei  per  Francos ;  though  some  critics  propose  to  read  Oesta  JDiaboli 
per  Francos,  (Hanoviae,  1611,  two  toIs.  K\  folio.)  I  shall  briefly  enu- 
merate, as  they  stand  in  this  collection,  the  authors  whom  I  have  used 

^  for  the  first  crusade.     I.  G^ta  Franoorum.     IL  Robertus  Monachua. 

'  III.  Baldricus.  lY.  Kaimundus  de  Agiles.  V.  Albertua  Aquensia 
VI.  Folcherius  Carnotensis.  VII.  Guibertus.  VIII.  "WilUelmus  Tv 
riensis.  Moratori  has  given  us,  IX.  Radulphus  Cadomensis  do 
Gestis  Tancredi,  (Script  Rer.  ItaL  tom.  v.  p.  285—333,)  and,  X  Ber 
nardus  Thesaurarius  de  Acquisitione  Terra  Sanctss,  (tom.  vii.  p.  664 
— 848.)*  The  last  of  these  was  unknown  to  a  late  French  historian, 
who  has  given  a  large  and  critical  list  of  the  .writers  of  the  crusades, 
(Esprit  (fes  Croisades,  tom.  i.  p.  18 — 141,)  and  most  of  whose  judg- 
ments my  own  experience  will  allow  me  to  ratify.  It  was  late  before 
I  could  obtain  a  sight  of  the  French  historians  collected  by  Duchesne. 
L  Petri  Tudebodi  Sacerdotis  Sivracensis  Historia  de  Hierosolymitano 
Itinere,  (torn.  iv.  p.  778 — 816,\  has  been  transfused  into  the  first 
auonymous  writer  of  Bongarsius.  IL  The  Metric^d  Histoiy  of  the  first 
Crusade,  in  Til  books,  (p.  890—912,)  b  of  small  Value  or  account 
'*  If  the  reader  will  turn  to. the  first  scene  of  the  First  Part  of 


*  Sereral  new  docasients,  particalarly  from  the  East,  have  been  collected 
tiw  industry  of  the  modem  historians  of  the  ora«ade«,  M.  Ificbaiid  wmi 
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fight  of  a  ju8t  defence  may  Mrlj  inelude  our  eivil  and  spiikaa] 
aUies :  it  depends  on  the  existence  of  danger ;  and  that  danger 
must  be  estimated. by  the  twofold  consideration  of  the  malice; 
and  the  power,  of  our  enemies.  A  pernicious  tenet  has  been 
imputed  to  the  Mahometans,  the  duty  of  extirpating  all  other 
religions  by  the  sword.  This  charge  of  ignorance  and  bigotry 
b  rented  by  the  Koran,  by  the  history  of  the  Mussulman  con- 
querors, and  by  their  pubUc  and  legal  toleration  of  the  Chris- 
ban  worship.  But  it  cannot  be  denied,  that  the  Oriental 
churches  are  depressed  under  their  iron  yoke ;  that,  in  peace 
and  war,  they  assert  a  divine  and  indefeasible  claim  of  univer- 
sal empire ;  and  that,  in  their  orthodox  creed,  the  unbelieving 
nations  are  continually  threatened  with  the  loss  of  religion  or 
liberty.  In  the  eleventh  century,  the  victorious  arms  of  the 
Turks  presented  a  real  and  urgent  apprehension  of  these 
losses.  They  had  subdued,  in  less  than  thirty  years,  the  king- 
doms of  Asia,  as  far  as  Jerusalem  and  the  Hell^pont ;  and  the 
Greek  empire  tottered  on  the  verge  of  destruction.  Besides 
an  honest  sympathy  for  their  brethren,  the  Latins  had  a  right 
and  interest  in  the  support  of  Constantinople,  the  most  im- 
portant barrio  of  the  West;  and  the  privilege  of  defence 
must  reach  to  prevent,  as  well  as  to  repel,  an  impending 
assault.  But  this  salutary  purpose  might  have  been  accom- 
plished by  a  moderate  succor;  and  our  calmer  reason  must 
disclaim  the  innumerable  hosts,  and  remote  operations,  which 
overwhelmed  Asia  and  depopulated  Europe.^  IE.  Palestine 
could  add  nothing  to  the  strength  or  safety  of  the  Latins ;  and 
£fuiaticism  alone  could  pretend  to  justify  the  conquest  of  that 

Henry  the  Fourth,  he  will  see  in  the  text  of  Shakspeare  the  natural 
feelings  of  enthusiasm;  and  in  the  notes  of  Dr.  Johnson  the  workings 
of  a  bigoted,  though  vigorous  mind,  greedy  of  every  pretence  to  hate 
and  persecute  those  who  dissent  from  his  creed 


*  The  maimer  in  which  the  war  was  conducted  surely  has  little  relation 
to  the  abstract  question  of  the  justice  or  injustice  of  the  war.  The  most 
last  and  neoessaiy  war  may  be  conducted  with  the  most  prodigal  waste  of 
human  life,  and  the  wildest  ianaticism ;  the  most  unjust  with  the  coolest 
moderation  and  consummate  generalship.  The  question  is,  whether  the  lib- 
erties and  religion  of  Europe  were  in  dan^r  m>m  the  aggressions  of  Ma- 
hcmietanism?  If  so,  it  is  difficult  to  limit  the  right,  though  it  may  be 
proper  to  question  the  wisdom,  of  overwhelming  the  enemy  with  the  armed 
population  of  a  whole  continent,  and  repelling,  if  jKissible,  the  invading 
oonqueror  into  his  native  deserts.  The  crusades  are  monuments  of  human 
iollyl  but  to  which  of  the  more  regular  wan  dmiized  Europe,  waged 
far.  personal  ambition  or  national  jealoaty,  will  oar  calmer  reason  appeal  m 
AonumenU  either  of  human  justice  or  human  wisdom  7— -M. 
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distant  and  narrow  provinee.  The  Christians  affirmed  thai 
their  inalienable  title  to  the  promised  land  had  been  sealed  by 
the  blood  of  their  divine  Savior ;  it  was  their  right  and  duty  to 
rescue  their  inheritance  from  the  unjust  possessors,  who  pro- 
ikned  his  sepulchre,  and  oppressed  the  pilgrimage  of  his  dis- 
ciples. Vainly  would  it  be  alleged  that  the  preeminence  of 
Jerusalem,  and  the  sanctity  of  Palestine,  have  been  abolished 
with  the  Mosaic  law ;  that  the  God  of  the  Christians  is  not  a 
local  deity,  and  that  the  recovery  of  Bethlem  or  Calvary,  his 
cradle  or  his  tomb,  will  not  atohe  for  the  violation  of  the  moral 
precepts  of  the  gospel.  Such  arguments  glance  aside  from 
the  leaden  shield  of  superstition ;  and  the  religious  mind  will 
not  easily  relinquish  its  hold  on  the  sacred  ground  of  mystery 
and  miracle*  III.  But  the  holy  wars  which  have  been  waged 
in  every  climate  of  the  globe,  from  E^ypt  to  Livonia,  and 
from  Peru  to  Hindostan,  require  the  support  of  some  more 
general  and  flexible  tenet  It  has  been  often  supposed,  and 
sometimes  affirmed,  that  a  difference  of  religion  is  a  worthy 
cause  of  hostility ;  that  obstinate  unbelievers  may  be  slain  or 
subdued  by  the  champions  of  the  cross  ;  and  that  grace  is  the 
sole  fountain  of  dominion  as  well  as  of  mercy.*  Above  four 
hundred  years  before  the  first  crusade,  the  eastern  and  western 
provinces  of  the  Roman  empire  had  been  acquired  about  the 
same  time,  and  in  the  same  manner,  by  the  Barbarians  of 
Grermany  and  Arabia.  Time  and  treaties  had  legitimated  the 
conquest  of  the  Christian  Franks;  but  in  the  eyes  of  their 
subjects  and  neighbors,  ihe  Mahometan  princes  were  still 
tyrants  and  usurpers,  who,  by  the  arms  of  war  or  rebellion^ 
might  be  lawfully  driven  from  their  unlawful  possession.'^ 
As  the  manners  of  the  Christians  were  relaxed,  their  disci« 


*^  The  vith  Discourse  of  Fleury  on  Ecclesiastical  History  (p.  223-« 
861)  contains  an  accurate  and  rational  view  of  the  causes  and  effects  of 
the  crusades. 

*  "  God,"  says  the  abbot  Guibert,  **  mrented  the  cnuades  as  a  new  way 
lor  the  laitv  to  afone  for  their  sins  and  to  merit  salvation."  This  exxxaoe* 
dinaiy  and  characteristic  passage  must  be  given  entire.  ''Dens  nostro 
tempore  praslia  sanqta  institait,  nt  ordo  eqnestris  et  ynlgns  oberrans  qui 
▼etnste  Paganitatis  exemplo  in  matuas  versabatar  casdes,  novum  reperi- 
rent  salntis  promerends  genus,  nt  nee  fnnditns  electfi,  nt  fieri  assolet. 
monastic^  oonveraatione,  sen  religiosA.  quAlibet  professione  ssBcnlam  relin- 
qaere  cogerentnr;  sed  sab  consaet4  licentia  et  babita  ex  sno  ipsonm 
jfficio  Dei  aliovatenns  gradam  conseqaerentor."  Gnib.  Abbas,  jt.  991 
Bee  Wilken,  vol  L  p.  63.— IL 
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plme  of  penance'*  was  enforced;  and  with  the  multipiicatkni 
of  sins,  the  remedies  were  multiplied.  In  the  primitive 
church,  a  voluntary  and  open  confession  prepared  the  work 
of  atonement  In  the  middle  ages,  the  bishops  and  priests 
interrogated  the  criminal  *,  compelled  him  to  account  for  his 
thoughts,  words,  and  actions ;  and  prescribed  the  terms  of  his 
reconciliation  with  God.  But  as  this  discretionary  power 
might  alternately  be  abused  by  indulgence  and  tyranny,  a 
rule  of  discipline  was  framed,  to  inform  and  regulate  the 
spiritual  judges.  This  mode  of  legislation  was  invented  by 
the  Greeks;  their  penUmtial9**  were  translated,  or  imitated, 
in  the  Latin  churdi ;  and,  in  the  time  of  Charlemagne,  the 
clergy  of  every  diocese  were  provided  with  a  code,  ivrhich 
they  prudently  concealed  from  the  knowledge  of  the  vulgar. 
In  this  dangerous  estimate  of  crimes  and  punishments,  each 
ease  was  supposed,  each  difference  was  remarked,  by  the 
experience  or  penetration  of  the  monks ;  some  sins  are  enu- 
merated which  innocence  could  not  have  suspected,  and 
others  which  reason  cannot  believe;  and  the  more  ordinary 
ciknces  of  fornication  and  adultery,  of  peijury  and  sacrilege, 
of  rapine  and  murder,  were  expiated  by  a  penance,  which, 
according  to  the  various  circumstances,  was  prolonged  from 
forty  days  to  seven  years.  During  this  term  of  mortification, 
the  patient  was  healed,  the  criminal  was  absolved,  by  a  salu- 
tary regimen  of  fasts  and  prayers :  the  disorder  of  his  dress 
was  expressive  of  grief  and  remorse ;  and  he  humbly  abstained 
from  all  the  business  and  pleasure  of  social  life.  But  the 
rigid  execution  of  these  laws  would  have  depopulated  the 
palace,  the  camp,  and  the  city ;  the  Barbarians  of  the  West 
believed  and  trembled;  but  nature  often  rebelled  against 
principle  ;  and  the  magistrate  labored  without  effect  to  enforce 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  priest.  A  literal  accomplishment  of 
penance  was  indeed  impracticable :  the  guilt  of  adultery  was 

"  Tiie  penance,  indulgences,  <&c.,  of  the  middle  ages  are  amply  dis- 
enssed  by  Moratori,  (Antiquitat  ItaUffi  Medii  i£vi,  tom.  y.  dissert 
Isviii  p.  709 — 768,)  and  by  M.  Ohais,  (Lettres  sur  les  Jubiles  et  lea 
Indulgences,  torn,  illettres  21  A  22,  p.  478^66,)  with  this  difference, 
that  the  abuses  of  superstition  are  mildly,  perhaps  faintly,  exposed  by 
(lie  learned  Italian,  and  peevishly  magnmed  by  the  Dutch  minister. 

''  Schmidt  (Histoire  des  Aliemanck,  tom.  ii.  p.  211—220, 452—462) 
gives  an  abstract  of  the  Penitential  of  Rhegino  in  the  ninth,  and  of  Biir> 
chard  in  the  tenth,  century.  In  one  yeai*,  nve-and-thirty  murders  i 
perpetrated  at  Worma 
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midUplied  bj  daily  repetition ;  that  of  homidde  migbt  inrolve 
the  massacre  of  a  whole  people ;  each  act  was  separately 
numbered  ;  and,  in  those  times  of  anarchy  and  vice,  a  modest 
sinner  might  easily  incnr  a  debt  of  three  hundred  years.  His 
insolvency  was  relieved  by  a  commutation,  or  indulgence :  a 
year  of  penance  was  appreciated  at  twenty-six  wlidi^*  of 
ailrer,  about  four  pounds  sterling,  for  the  rich  ;  at  three  solidi, 
or  nine  shilUi^s,  tor  the  indigent:  and  these  alms  were  soon 
appropriated  to  the  use  of  me  church,  which  derived,  from 
the  redemption  of  sins,  an  inexhaustible .  source  of  opulence 
and  dominion.  A  debt  of  three  hundred  years,  or  twelve 
hundred  pounds,  was  enough  to  impoverish  a  plentiful  for> 
tune;  the  scarcity  of  gold  and  silver  was  supplied  by  the 
alienation  of  land ;  and  the  princely  donations  of  Pepin  and 
Charlemagne  are  expressly  given  for  the  remedy  of  their  soul. 
It  is  a  maxim  of  the  civil  law,  that  whosoever  cannot  pay  with 
his  purse,  must  pay  with  his  body ;  and  the  practice  of  flagel- 
lation was  adopted  by  the  monks,  a  dieap,  though  painful 
equivalent  By  a  fantastic  arithmetic,  a  year  of  penance  was 
taxed  at  three  thousand  lashes  ;'*  and  such  was  the  skill  and 
patience  of  a  famoas  hermit,  St  Dominic  of  the  iron  Cuirass,** 
that  in  six  days  he  could  discharge  an  entire  century,  by  a 
whipping  of  three  hundred  thousand  stripes.  His  example 
was  followed  by  many  penitents  of  both  sexes ;  and,  as  a 
vicarious  sacrifice  was  accepted,  a  sturdy  disciplinarian  might 
expiate  on  his  own  back  ^he  sins  of  his  bene&ctors.'^  These 
compensations  of  the  purse  and  the  person  introduced,  in  the 


**  Till  the  ziith  century,  we  may  support  the  dear  account  of  zii 
denarii,  or  pence,  to  the  aolidut,  or  shilling;  and  zz.  solid*  to  the 
pound  weight  of  silver,  about  the  pound  sterling.  Our  money  is  di- 
minished to  a  third,  and  the  French  to  a  fiftieth,  of  this  primitive  staiH 
dard. 

'*  Each  century  of  lashes  was  sanctified  with  a  redtal  of  a  psalm; 
and  the  whole  Psalter,  with  the  accompaniment  of  15,000  stripes,  was 
equivalent  to  five  vears. 

^*  The  Life  ana  Achievements  of  Si  Domimc  Loricatus  was  com* 
posed  by  his  friend  and  admirer,  Peter  Damianusi  See  Fleury,  Hist 
Ecclea  tom.  ziil  p.  96 — 104  .Baronius,  A.  D.  1056,  Ka  7,  who 
observes,  from  Damianus,  how  fiishionable,  even  among  ladies  of 
quality,  (sublimis  generis,)  this  expiation  (purgatorii  genus)  was 
grown. 

"  At  a  quarter,  or  even  half  a  rial  a  lash,  Sancho  Panza  was  a 
cheaper,  ana  possibly  not  awnore  dishonest,  workman.  I  remembor 
m  P^re  Labat  (Voyages  en  Italic,  tom.  vil  p.  16—29)  a  veiy  Hvelj 
picture  of  the  dexterity  of  one  of  these  artists. 
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rieventh  oentuiy,  a  more  honorable  mode  of  satis&ctioa 
The  merit  of  military  service  against  the  Saracens  of  Africa 
tnd  Spain  had  been  allowed  by  the  predecessors  of  Urban 
(he  Second.  In  the  council  of  Clermont,  that  pope  proclaimed 
t  plenary  indulgence  to  those  who  should  enlist  under  the 
Uumer  of  the  cross ;  the  absolution  of  all  their  sins,  and  a 
full  receipt  for  all  that  might  be  due  of  canonical  penance*'* 
The  cold  philosophy  of  modem  times  is  incapable  of  feeling 
the  impression  that  was  made  on  a  sinful  and  fanatic  world. 
At  the  voice  of  their  pastor,  the  robber,  the  incendiary,  the 
homicide,  arose  by  thousands  to  redeem  their  souls,  by  repeal- 
ing on  the  infidels  the  same  deeds  which  they  had  exercised 
against  their  Christian  brethren ;  and  the  terms  of  atonement 
were  eagerly  embraced  by  offenders  of  every  rank  and  de- 
nomination. None  were  pure ;  none  were  exempt  from  the 
guilt  and  penalty  of  sin ;  and  those  who  were  the  least  amena- 
ble to  the  justice  of  God  and  the  church  were  the  best  entitled 
to  the  temporal  and  eternal  recompense  of  their  pious  cour- 
age.  If  they  fell,  the  spirit  of  the  Latin  clergy  did  not  hesi- 
tate to  adorn  their  tomb  with  the  crown  of  martyrdom  ;**  and 
should  they  survive,  they  could  expect  without  impatience 
the  delay  and  increase  of  their  heavenly  reward.  They 
offered  their  blood  to  the  Son  of  God,  who  had  laid  down  his 
life  for  their  salvation  :  they  took  up  the  cross,  and  entered 
with  confidence  into  the  way  of  the  Lord.  His  providence 
would  watch  over  their  safety ;  perhaps  his  visible  and  mirac- 
ulous power  would  smooth  the  difficulties  of  their  holy  enter- 
prise. The  cloud  and  pillar  of  Jehovah  had  marched  before 
the  Israelites  into  the  promised  land.  Might  not  the  Chris- 
tians more  reasonably  hope  that  the  rivers  would  open  for 
their  passage ;  that  the  wails  of  their  strongest  cities  would 


"  Qaicunqae  pro  solA  devotione,  non  pro  honoris  vel  peconuB  adop- 
tione,  ad  liberaodam  ecdesiam  Dei  Jerusalem  profectus  faerit,  iter 
illud  pro  oiimi  poenitentia  reputetur.  Canon.  Concil.  Claromont.  il 
p.  829.  Gnibert  styles  It  novum  salutis  genus,  (p.  471,)  and  is  almont 
pliilosoplucal  on  the  subject*  ^ 

**  Bttchat  least  was  the  belief  of  the  crnsaders,  and  such  is  the  um- 
form  style  of  the  historians,  (Esprit  des  Oroisades,  torn,  iii,  p.  411 ;) 
Mt  the  prayer  for  the  repose  of  their  souls  ia  ioooosistent  in  orthodoi 
HMology  with  the  merits  of  martyrdom. 


'  8ee  note,  psge  546.-11 
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fall  at  the  sound  of  their  trampets ;  and  that  the  sun  would  b« 
arrested  in  his  mid  carieer,  to  allow  them  time  for  the  destnnv 
tion  of  the  infidels  ? 

Of  the  chie&  and  soldiers  who  marched  to  the  holy  sepul- 
chre, I  will  dare  to  affirm,  that  all  were  prompted  by  the  spirit 
of  enthusiasm ;  the  belief  of  merit,  ihe  hope  of  reward,  and 
the  assurance  of  divine  aid.  But  I  am  equally  persuaded, 
that  in  many  it  was  not  the  sole,  that  in  some  it  was  not  the 
leading,  principle  of  action.  The  use  and  abuse  of  religion 
are  feeble  to  stem,  they  are  strong  and  irresistible  to  impel, 
the  streams  .of  national  manners.  Against  the  private  wars 
of  the  Barbarians,  their  bloody  tournaments,  licentious  love, 
and  judicial  duels,  the  popes  and  synods  might  inefifectually 
thunder.  It  is  a  more  easy  task  to  provoke  the  metaphysical 
disputes  of  the  Greeks,  to  drive  into  the  cloister  the  victims 
of  anarchy  or  despotism,  to  sanctify  the  patience  of  slayes 
and  cowards,  or  to  assume  the  merit  of  the  humanity  and  be- 
nevolence of  modem  Christians.  War  and  exemse  were  the 
reigning  passions  of  the  Franks  or  Latins ;  they  were  enjoined, 
as  a  penance,  to  gratify  those  passions,  to  visit  distant  lands, 
and  to  draw  their  swords  against  the  nations  of  the  East. 
Their  victory,  or  even  their  attempt,  would  immortalize  the 
names  of  the  intrepid  heroes  of  the  cross;  and  the  purest 
piety  could  not  be  insensible  to  the  most  splendid  prospect 
of  military  glory.  In  the  petty  quarrels  of  Europe,  they  died 
the  blood  of  their-  friends  and  countrymen,  for  the  acquisition 
perhaps  of  a  castle  or  a  village.  They  could  march  with 
alacrity  against  the  distant  and  hostile  nations  who  were  de- 
voted to  their  arms;  their  &ncy  already  grasped  the  golden 
sceptres  of  Asia ;  and  the  conquest  of  Apulia  and  Sicsly  b; 
the  Normans  might  exalt  to  royalty  the  hopes  of  the  most- 
private  adventurer.  Christendom,  in  her  rudest  state,  must 
have  yielded  t«  the  climate  and  cultivation  of  the  Mahometan 
countries ;' and  their  natural  and  artificial  wealth  had  been 
magnified  by  the  tales  of  pilgrims,  and  the  gifts  of  an  imper- 
fect commerce.  The  vulgar,  both  the.  great  and  small,  were 
taught  to  believe  every  wonder,  of  lands  flowing  with  milk 
and  honey,  of  mines  and  ti^asures,  of  gold  and  diamonds, 
of  palaces  of  marble  and  jasper,  and  of  odoriferous  groves 
of  cinnamon  and  frankincense.  In  this  earthly  paradise,  eiach 
warrior  depended  on  his  sword  to  carve  a  plenteous  anti  hon- 
wable  establishment,  which  he  measured  only  by  the  extent 
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of  his  wishes.**  Their  vassals  and  soldiers-  trusted  their  for« 
tunes  to  God  and  their  master :  the. spoils  of  a  Turkish  emir 
might  eurich  the  meanest  follower  of  the  camp;  and  the 
flavor  of  the  wines,  the  beauty  of  the  Grecian  women,*^  were 
temptations  more  adapted  to  the  nature,  than  to  the  profession, 
of  the  champions  of  the  cross.  The  love  of  freedom  was  a 
powerful  incitement  to  the  multitudes  who  were  oppressed  hy 
feudal  or  ecclesiastical  tyranny.  Under  this  holy  sign,  the 
peasants  and  burghers,  who  were  attached  to  the  servitude  of 
the  glebe,  might  escape  from  a  haughty  lord,  and  transplant 
themselves  and  their  ^milies  to  a  land  of  liberty.  The  monk 
might  release  himself  from  the  discipline  of  his  convent :  tho 
debtor  might  suspend  the  accumulation  of  usury,  and  the  pur* 
suit  of  his  creditors ;  and  outlaws  and  malefactors  of  everj 
cast  might  continue  to  brave  the  laws  and  elude  the  punish-* 
ment  of  their  crimes." 

These  motives  were  potent  and  nunoerous :  when  we  have 
singly  ooniputed  their  weight  on  the  mind  of  each  individual, 
we  must  add  the  infinite  series,  the  multiplying  powers,  of  ex- 
ample and  fi^hion.  The  first  proselytes  became  the  warmest 
and  most  efifectual  missionaries  of  the  cross:  among  their 
friends  and  countrymen  they  preached  the  duty,  the  merit, 
and  the  recompense,  of  their  holy  vow ;  and  the  most  reluc- 
tant hearers  were  insensibly  drawn  within  the  whirlpool  of  per- 
suasion and  authority.  The  martial  youths  were  fired  by  the 
reproach  or  suspicion  of  cowardice;  the  opportunity  of  visit- 
ing with  an  army  the  sepulchre  of  Christ  was  embraced  by 
the  old  and  infirm,  by  women  and  children,  who  consulted 
rather  their  zeal  than  their  strength;  and  those  who  in  the 
evening  had  derided  the  folly  of  their  compapions,  were  the 
most  eager,  the  ensuing  day,,  to  tread  in  their  footsteps.    The 

*'*  The  same  hopes  were  di^layed  In  the  lett^r^  of  the  adyentuf  erf 
ad  animandos  qui  in  Prancia  resideraat.  Hugh  de  Reiteste  could 
boast,  that  his  share  amounted  ta  one  abbey  and  ten  castles,  of  the 
yearly  value  of  .1500  liiarks,  and  that  he  should  acquire  ahurdred 
castles  b^  the  oonqupst  of  Aleppo,  (Guibert,  p.  564,  665.) 

'*  In  his  genuine  or  fictitious  letter  to  the  count  of  Flanders,  Alexius 
mingles  with  the  danger  of  the  church,  and  the  relics  of  saints,  the 
auri  et argent! -amor, and  pulcherrimarum fosminarumvoluptas,  p^ 476 ;) 
as  ifj  says  the  indignant  Guibert,  the  Greek  women  were  handsomer 
than  those  of  France. 

"  See  the  privileges  of  the  Crucesignatiy  freedom  from  debt,  usurj; 
ifiiar  J,  secular  justice,,  i&c.  The  pope  was  their  perpetual  guarcUaa 
(tfilcaDge,  torn.  li.  pi  661,  652.) 
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^oranoe,  which  ma^ified  the  hopes,  diminished  the  perils, 
of  the  enterprise.  Since  the  Turkish  conquest,  the  path» 
of  pilgrimage  were  obliterated ;  tne  chiefs  themselves  had  an 
imperfect  notion  of  the  length  of  the  way  and  the  state  of 
their  enemies ;  and  such  was  the  stupidity  of  the  people,  that, 
at  the  sight  of  the  first  city  or  castle  beyond  the  limits  of  their 
knowledge,  they  were  ready  to  ask  whether  that  was  not  the 
Jerusalem,  the  term  and  object  of  their  labors.  Yet  the  more 
prudent  of  the  crusaders,  who  were  not  sure  that  they  should 
be  fed  from  heaven  with  a  shower  of  quails  or  manna,  pro- 
vided themselves  with  those  precious  metals,  which,  in  every 
country,  are  the  representatives  of  every  commodity.  To 
defray,  according  to  their  rank,  the  expenses  of  the  road, 
princes  alienated  their  provinces,  nobles  their  lands  and 
castles,  peasants  their  cattle  and  the  instruments  of  husbandry. 
The  value  of  property  was  depreciated  by  the  eager  compe- 
tition of  multitudes ;  while  the  price  of  arms  and  horses  was 
raised  to  an  exorbitant  height  by  the  wants  and  impatience 
of  the  buyers."*  Those  who  remained  at  home,  with  sense 
and  money,  were  enriched  by  the  epidemical  disease:  the 
sovereigns  acquired  at  a  cheap  rate  the  domains  of  their  vas- 
sals ;  and  the  ecclesiastical  purchasers  completed  the  payment 
by  the  assurance  of  their  prayers.  The  cross,  which  was 
commonly  sewed  on  the  garment,  in  cloth  or  silk,  was  in- 
scribed by  some  zealots  on  their  skin:  a  hot  iron,  or  indelibh 
liquor,  was  applied  to  perpetuate  the  mark;  and  a  craft} 
monk,  who  showed  the  miraculous  impression  on  his  breast 
was  repaid  with  the  popular  veneratioa  and  the  richest  bene* 
fices  of  Palestine." 

The  fifteenth  of  August  had  been  fixed  in  the  council  ol 
Clermont  for  the  departure  of  the  pilgrims ;  but  the  day  wa^ 
anticipated  by  the  thoughtless  and  needy  crowd  of  plebeians  ; 
and  I  shall  briefly  despatch  the  calamities  which  they  inflicted 
and  suffered,  before  I  enter  on  the  more  serious  and  success- 
ful enterprise  of  the  chiefe.  Early  in  the  spring,  from  the 
confines  of  France  and  Lorraine,  above  sixty  thousand  of  the 


**  Q-uibert  (p.  481)  paints  in  lively  colors  this  general  emotion.  He 
was  one  of  tlie  few  contemporaries  who  had  genius  enou^^h  to  feel  the 
astonishing  scenes  that  were  passing. before  their  eyes.  Eratit&que 
videre  miracnlum,  caro  omnes  emere,  atque  vili  vendere,  <fej. 

**  Some  instances  of  these  stigmata  are '  g^ven  in  the  Esprit  iei 
Oroumdes,  (tom.  Hi.  p.  169,  Ac)  from  authors  whom  I  have  not  wctm. 
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populace  of  botli  sexes  flocked  round  the  first  missionary  of 
the  crusade,  and  pressed  him  with  clamorous  importunity  to 
lead  them  to  the  holy  sepulchre.  The  hermit,  assuming  the 
charaicter,  without  the  talents  or  authority,  of  a  general,  im- 
pelled or  oheyed  the  forward  impulse  of  his  votaries  along  the 
banks  of  the  Rhine  and  Danuhe.  Their  wants  and  numbers 
soon  compelled  them  to  separate,  and  his  lieutenant,  Walter 
the  Penniless,  a  valiant  though  needy  soldier,  conducted  a  van- 
guard of  pilgrims,  whose  condition  may  be  determined  from 
Uie  proportion  of  eight  horsemen  to  fifteen  thousand  foot.  The 
example  and  footsteps  of  Peter  were  closely  pursued  by 
another  fenatic,  the  monk  Godescal,  whose  sermons  had  swept 
away  fifteen  or  twenty  thousand  peasants  from  the  villages 
of  Germany.  Their  rear  was  again  pressed  by  a  herd  of  two 
hundred  thousand,  the  most  stupid  and  savage  refuse  of  the 
people,  who  mingled  with  their  devotion  a  brutal  license 
of  rapine,  prostitution,  and  drunkenness.  Some  counts  and 
gentlemen,  at  the  head  of  three  thousand  horse,  attended  the 
motions  of  the  multitude  to  partake  in  the  spoil ;  but  their 
genuine  leaders  (may  we  credit  such  folly?)  were  a  goose 
and  a  goat,  who  were  earned  in  the  front,  and  to  whom  these 
worthy  Christians  ascribed  an  infusion  of  the  divine  spirit.** 


**  Fuit  et  aliad .  scelos  deiesiabile  in  bac  coDgregatione  pedestns 
populi  stulti  et  T«san»  leyiiatis,  anaerem  quendam  divino  spiritti  asse* 
rebant  afflatum,  et  capellam  non  minus  eodem  repletam,  et  has  eibi 
duces  secundas  viaB  fecerant,  Ac.,  (Albert  Aquensis,  1. 1  a  81,  p.  196.) 
Had'  these  peasants  founded  an  empire,  they  might  have  introduced, 
as  in  Egypt  the  worship  of  animals,  which  their  philosophic  descend- 
ants woukl  have  glossed  over  with  some  specious  and  subtile  alio- 
gory.* 

*  A  singular  "  allegoric"  explanation  of  this  strange  fad  has  reoently  been 
broached:  it  is  oonnec^d  with. the  charge  of  idolatry  and  Eastern  heretical 
opinions  subsequently  made  against  the  Templars.  '*  We  have  no  doubt 
that  they  were  Manicbee  or  Gnostic  standards."     [The  author  says  the  ani- 


Manichee  opposing  principles  of  good  and  evil,  as  standards,  ^  the  head  of 
the  ignorant  mob  of  crusading  invaders.  Can  any  one  doubt  that  a  lai^ 
portion  of  this  host  must  have  been  infected  with  the  Manicbee  or  Gnostic 
idolatry?"  Account  of  the  Temple  Church  by  R.  W.  Billings,  p.  5, 
London.  1838.  This  is,  at  all  events,  a  curious  coincidence,  especially  con* 
sidered  in  connection  with  the  extensive  dissemination  of  the  Panlician 
opinions  among  the  common  people  of  Europe.  At  any  rate,  in  so  inexplica- 
ble  a  matter,  we  ore  inclined  to  catch  at  any  explanation,  however  wild  or 
irobtilc— M. 

VOL.  V A  A 
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Of  these,  and  of  other  bands  of  enthusiasts,  the  first  and  most 
easy  warfare  was  against  the  Jews,  the  murderers  of  the  Son 
of  God.  In  the  trading  cities  of  the  Moselle  and  the  Rhine, 
their  colonies  were  numerous  and  rich;  and  they  enjoyed, 
under  the  protection  of  the  emperor  and  the  bishops,  the  free 
exercise  of  their  religion.**  At  Verdun,  Treves,  Mentz,  Spires, 
Worms,  many  thousands  of  that  unhappy  people  were  pillaged 
and  massacred : "  nor  had  they  felt  a  more  bloody  stroke  since 
the  persecution  of  Hadrian.  A  remnant  was  saved  by  the 
firmness  of  their  bishops,  who  accepted  a  feigned  and  transient 
conversion ;  but  the  more  obstinate  Jews  opposed  their  fenati- 
cism  to  the  fanaticism  of  the  Christians,  barricadoed  their 
houses,  and  precipitating  themselves,  their  families,  and  theit 
wealth,  into  the  rivers  or  the  flames,  disappointed  the  malice, 
or  at  least  the  avarice,  of  their  implacable  foes. 

Between  the  frontiers  of  Austria  and  the  seat  of  the  Byzan^ 
tine  monarchy,  the  crusaders  were  compelled  to  traverse  &6 
interval  of  six  hundred  miles ;  the  wild  and  desolate  countries 
of  Hungary**  and  Bulgaria.  The  soil  is  fruitful,  and  inter- 
sected with  rivers ;  but  it  was  then  covered  with  morasse? 
and  forests,  which  spread  to  a  boundless  extent,  whenever 
man  has  ceased  to  exercise  his  dominion  over  the  earth.  Both 
nations  had  imbibed  the  rudiments  of  Christianity ;  the  Hun- 
garians were  ruled  by  their  native  princes ;  the  Bulgarians  by 
a  lieutenant  of  the  Greek  emperor;  but,  on  the  slightest 
provocation,  their  ferocious  nature  was  rekindled,  and  ample 
provocation  was  afforded  by  the  disorders  of  the  first  pilgrims. 
Agriculture  must  have  been  unskilful  and  languid  among  a 


**  Benjamin  of  Tadela  describes  the  state  of  bis  Jewish  brethreo 
from  Cologne  along  the  Rhine :  they  were  rich,  generous,  learned,  hos- 
pitable, and  lived  in  the  eager  hope  of  the  Messiah,  (Voyage,  tom.  i  p 
248 — 246,  par  Baratier.)  In  seventy  years  (he  wrote  about  A.  D 
1170)  they  bad  recovered  from  these  massacres. 

*^  These  massacres  and  depredations  on  the  Jews,  which  were  re- 
newed at  each  crasade,  are  eoUly  related.  It  is  true,  that  St  Bernard 
(episi  863,  torn.  i.  p.  829)  admonishes  the  Oriental  Franks,  non  aunt 
persequendi  Judsei,  non  sunt  trucidandi.  The  contrary  doctrine  hatf 
been  preached  by  a  rival  monk.* 

■•  See  the  contemporary  description  of  Hungary  in  Otho  of  Friain 
gen,  L  il  c.  81,  in  Muratori,  Script  Rerum  Italicarum,  torn,  vl  p.  666 
666. 


^  This  is  an  unjnst  sarcasm  against  St.  Bernard.    He  stood  abort 
rhmfar  of  this  kind     See  note  31.  c.  ]  t.— M 
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people,  whose  cUies  were  built  of  reeds  and  timber,  whidb 
were  deserted  in  the  summer  season  for  the  tents  of  hunters 
and  shepherds. .  A  scanty  supply  of  provisions  was  rudely 
demanded,  forcibly  seized,  and  greedily  consumed ;  and  on 
the  first  quarrel,  the  crusaders  gave  a  loose  to  indignation 
and  revenge.  But  their  ignorance  of  the  country,  of  war, 
and  of  discipline,  exposed  them  to  every  snare.  The  Greek 
praefect  of  Bulgaria  commanded  a  regular  force;*  at  the 
trumpet  of  the  Hungarian  king,  the  eighth  or  the  tenth  of  his 
martial  subjects  bent  their  bows  and  mounted  on  horseback ; 
their  policy  was  insidious,  and  their  retaliation  cm  these  pious 
robbers  was  unrelenting  and  bloody.*'  About  a  third  of  the 
naked  fugitives  (and  Sie  hermit  Peter  was  of  the  number) 
escaped  to  the  Thracian  mountains;  and  the  emperor,  who 
respected  the  pilgrimage  and  succor  of  the  Latins,  conducted 
them  by  secure  and  easy  journeys  to  Constantinople,  and 
advised  them  to  await  the  arrival  of  their  brethren.  For  a 
while  they  remembered  their  faults  and  losses ;  but  no  sooner 
were  they  revived  by  the  hospitable  entertainment,  than  their 
venom  was  again  inflamed ;  they  stung  their  benefactor,  and 
neither  gardens,  nor  palaces,  nor  churches,  were  safe  from 
their  depredations.  For  his  own  safety,  Alexius  allured  them 
to  pass  over  to  the  Asiatic  side  of  the  Bosphorus;  but  their 
blind  impetuosity  soon  urged  them  to  desert  the  station  which 
he  had  assigned,  and  to  rush  headlong  against  the  Turks, 
who  occupied  the  road  to  Jerusalem.  The  hermit,  conscious 
of  his  shame,  had  withdrawn  from  the  camp  to  Constanti- 
nople;  and  his  lieutenant,  Walter  the  Penniless,  who  was 

**  The  old  Hungarians,  without  excepting  Turoteius,  are  ill  informed 
of  the  first  crusade,  which  they  involve  in  a  single  passage.  Eatona, 
like  ourselves,  can  only  quote  the  writers  of  France ;  but  he  compares 
with  local  science  the  ancient  and  modem  geography.  Ante  jwrtam 
Cyperon,  is  Sopron  or  Poson;  McdlmnUot  Zemlin;  Flwnus  Maroe^ 
Savus;  IdntaXj  Leith;  Mueiroehf  or  Menebttjy,  Ouar,  or  Moson; 
Tollenhurfff  Pragg,  (de  Begibos  HnngmriaB,  torn,  iit  p.  19 — 63.) 


*  The  narrttive  of  the  first  march  is  very  incorrect  The  first  party 
moTed  under 'Walter  de  Pexego  and  Walter  the  Penniless:  they  passed 
safe  thnxigh  Hungary,  the  kingdom  of  Kalmeny,  and  were  attacked  ia 
Kalgaria.  '  Peter  followed  with  40,000  men ;'  passed  through  Hungary ;  hal 
seeing  the  clothes  of  sixteen!  crusaders,  who  had  heeu  empaled  on  thu 
walls  of  Semlin.  he  attacked  and  stormed  the  city.  He  then  marched  tc 
Niflsa,  where,  at  first,  he  was  hospitably  received:  but  an  accidental  'ivtuf 
tel  Uki4g  place,  he  suffered  a  great  defeat     Wilkeo,  voL  i  p.  84— M 
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northy  of  a  better  oommaad^  attempted  without  suooess  to 
introduce  some  order  and  prudence  among  the  herd  of  sav- 
ages. They  separated  in  quest  of  prey,  and.  themselves- fell 
an  easy  prey  to  the  arts  of  the  saltan.  By  a  rumor  that  their 
foremost  oompanions  were  rioting  in  the  spoils  of  his  capita], 
Sohman*  tempted  the  main  bcdy  to  descend  into  the  plain 
of  Nice:  they  were  overwhelmed  by  the  Turkish  arrows; 
and  a  pyramid  of  bones**  informed  their  companions  of  the 
place  of  their  defeat.  Of  the  first  crusaders,  three  hundred 
thousand  had  already  perished,  before  a  single  city  was  res- 
cued from  the  infidels,  before  their  graver  and  more  noble 
brethren  had  completed  the  preparations  of  their  enterprise.*^ 

None  of  the  great  sovereigns  of  Europe  embarked  their 
peisons  in  the  first  crusade.  The  emperor  Henry  the  Fourth 
was  not  disposed  to  obey  the  summons  of  the  pope:  Philip 
the  First  of  France  was  occupied  by  his  pleasures ;  Wiiiiam 
Rufus  of  England  by  a  recent  conquest ;  the  kings  of  Spain 
were  engaged  in  a  domestic  war  against  the  Moors  ;  and  the 
northern  monarchs  of  Scotland,  Denmark,**  Sweden,  and 
Poland,  were  yet  strangers  to  the  passions  and  interests  of 
the  South.  The  religious  ardor  was  more  atrongly  felt  by 
the  princes  of  the  second  order,  who  held  an  important  place 
in  the  feudal  system.  Their  situation  will  naturally  cast 
under  four  distinct  heads  the  review  of  their  names  and 
characters;  but  I  may  escape  some  needless  repetition,  by 
observing  at  once,  that  courage  and  the  exercise  <»  arms  are 


^  Anna  Comnena  (Alexias,  1.  x.  p.  28'7)  describes  this  Avrw  mXcd- 
v6s  as  a  mountain,  ixf/n^iv    xal   0aOos  koI  v^&rot  dj^to\oYurarov.     In  the 

sieffe  of  Nice,  such  were  used  by  the  Franks  tfaemselvBS  as  the  mate- 
naoB  of  a  walL 

*^  See  table  on  following  page. 

*'  The  author  of  the  EMpritdes  Croisades  has  doubted,  and  might 
have  disbeUeved,  the  crusaoe  and  tragic  death  of  Prince  Sueno^  with 
1600  or  16,000  Danes,  who  was  cut  off  by^  Sultan  Soliman  in  Cappado- 
ria,  but  who  still  lives  in  the  poem  of  Tasso,  (torn.  Iv.  p.  111^^116.) 


*  Soliman  had  been  killed  in  1085;  in  a  battle  agidnst  Toatondi,-  brother 
of  Kalek  Schah,  between  Appi^o  and  Antioch.  It  was  not  Soliman. 
therefore,  but  his  son  David,  stiniamed  Kili^ja  Andan,  the  "Sword  Of  the 
Lion,"  who  reisned  in  Nice.  Almost  all  the  occidental  atithorB.  have  fiillea 
bto  this  mistake,  which  was  detected  by  M.  Michaad,  Hist  des  Crois. 
4th  edit,  ard  Extraita  des-  Ant.  Arab.  reL  anx  Croisades,  par  M:  Reinand 
Paris,  1829,  p.  3.  His  kingdom  extended  from  the  Ofontes  to  the  £upbra> 
IfM,  tfid  as  far  as  the  Bosphoms.  Kj^djc  Acslan  must  nvoAmply  be  sab* 
ilkated  br  Soliman.    Brosset  note  on  Le  Bean.  torn.  xv.  p.  311.— If . 
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Uie  oommon  attribute  of  these  Christian  adventurers.  L  The 
first  rank  both  m  war  and  council  is  justly  due  to  Godfrey  of 
Bouillon ;  and  happy  would  it  have  been  for  the  crusaders, 
if  they  had  trusted  themselves  to  the  sole  conduct  of  that 
accomplished  hero,  a  worthy  representative  of  Charlemagne, 
from  whom  he  was  descended  in  the  female  line.  His  fauier 
was  of  the  noble  race  of  the  counts  of  Boulogne :  Brabant, 
the  lower  province  of  Lorraine,^  was  the  inheritance  of  his 
inoth9r;  and  by  the  emperor's  bounty  he  was  himself  invent- 
ed with  that  ducal  title,  which  has  been  improperly  trans- 
ferred to  his  lordship  of  Bouillon  in  the  Ardennes.^  In  the 
service  of  Henry  the  Fourth,  he  bore  the  great  standard  of 
the  empire,  and  pierced  with  his  lance  the  breast  of  Rodolph, 
the  rebel  king :  Godfrey  was  the  first  who  ascended  the  walls 
of  Rome ;  and  his  sickness,  his  vow,  perhaps  his  remorse  for 
bearing  arms  against  the  pope,  confirmed  an  early  resolution 
of  visiting  the  holy  sepulchre,  not  as  a  pilgrim,  but  a  deliver- 
er. His  valor  was  matured  by  prudence  and  moderation ; 
his  piety,  though  blind,  was  sincere ;  and,  in  the  tumult  of  a 
camp,  he  practised  the  real  and  fictitious  virtues  of  a  convent 
Superior  to  the  private  factions  of  the  chiefe,  he  reserved  his 
enmity  for  the  enemies  of  Christ;  and  though  he  gained  a 
kingdom  by  the  attempt,  his  pure  and  disinterested  zeal  was 
aclmowledged  by  his  rivals.  Godfrey  of  Bouillon**  was 
accompanied  by  his  two  brothers,  by  Eustace  the  elder,  who 
had  succeeded  to  the  county  of  Boulogne,  and  by  the  young- 
er, Baldwin,  a  character  of  more  ambiguous  virtue.  The 
duke  of  Lorraine,  was  alike  celebrated  on  either  side  of  the 
Rhine :  from  his  birth  and  education,  he  was  equally  conver- 
sant with  the  French  and  Teutonic  languages :  the  barons  of 
France,  Germany,  and  Lorraine,  assembled  their  vassals ;  and 
the  confederate  force  that  marched  under  his  banner  was 
composed  of  fourscore  thousand  foot  and  about  ten  thousand 

*'  The  fragments  of  the  kingdoms  of  LotharingiA,  or  Lorraine,  were 
broken  into  Uie  two  duchies  of  the  Moselle  and  of  the  Meuse :  the 
first  has  preserved  its  name,  which  in  the  latter  has  been  changed  into 
that  of  Brabant,  (Vales.  Notit  GalL  p.  283^288.) 

**  See,  in  the  Description  of  France,  by  the  Abb6  do  Longneme, 
the  articles  of  Boulogne^  part  i.  p.  64;  Brabant^  part  ii.  p.  47,  48; 
Bouillon,  p.  134.  On  his  departure,  Godfrey  sold  or  pawned  Bouillon 
to  the  church  for  1300  marks. 

**  See  the  fiunily  character  of  (Godfrey,  in  William  of  Tyre,  L  be  a 
9—8 ;  his  previous  design  in  Guihert,  (p.  486 ;)  his  sicknesa  and  1 
in  Bernard.  Thesaur..  (c  78.) 
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horse.  II.  In  the  parliament  that  was  held  at  Paris,  Id  the 
king's  presence,  about  two  months  after  the  council  of  Cler- 
mont, Hugh,  count  of  Vermandois,  was  the  most  conspicuous 
of  the  princes  who  assumed  the  cross.  But  the  appellation 
of  the  Great  was  applied,  not  so  much  to  his  merit  or  posses- 
sions, (though  neither  were  contemptible,)  as  to  the  royal  birth 
of  the  broSier  of  the  king  of  France/*  Robert,  duke  of 
Normandy,  was  the  eldest  son  of  William  the  Conqueror; 
but  on  his  Other's  death  he  was  deprived  of  the  kingdom  of 
England,  by  his  own  indolence  and  the  activity  of  his  brother 
Rufus.  The  worth  of  Robert  was  degraded  by  an  excessive 
levity  and  easiness  of  temper :  his  cheerfulness  seduced  him 
to  the  indulgence  of  pleasure  ;  his  profuse  liberality  impover- 
ished the  prince  and  people;  his  indiscriminate  clemency 
multiplied  the  number  of  offenders ;  and  the  amiable  qualities 
of  a  private  man  became  the  essential  defects  of  a  sovereign. 
For  the  trifling  sum  of  ten  thousand  marks,  he  mortgaged 
Normandy  during  his  absence  to  the  English  usurper ;  *^  but 
his  engagement  and  behavior  in  the  holy  war  announced  in 
Robert  a  reformation  of  manners,  and  restored  him  in  some 
degree  to  the  public  esteem.  Another  Robert  was  count  of 
Flanders,  a  royal  province,  which,  in  this  century,  gave  three 
queens  to  the  thrones  of  France,  England,  and  Denmark  :  he 
was  sumamed  the  Sword  and  Lance  of  the  Christians;  but 
in  the  exploits  of  a  soldier  he  sometimes  forgot  the  duties 
of  a  general  Stephen,  count  of  Chartres,  of  Blois,  and  of 
Troyes,  was  one  of  the  richest  princes  of  the  age ;  and  the 
number  of  his  castles  has  been  compared  to  the  three  hun- 
dred and  sixty-five  days  of  the  year.  His  mind  was  im- 
proved by  literature ;  and,  in  the  council  of  the  chiefe,  the 
eloquent  Stephen^'  was  chosen   to  discharge  the  office  of 

**  Anna  Comnena  supposes,  that  Hugh  was  proud  of  his  nobility 
riches,  and  power,  (L  z.  p.  288 :)  the  two  last  articles  appear  more 
equivocal ;  but  an  n}yevc£4,  which  seven  hundred  years  aso  was  fiunous 
in  the  pidace  of  Constantinople,  attests  the  ancient  mguity  of  the 
Oapetian  Ccunily  of  France. 

^  Will  Gemeticensis,  1.  viL  a  7,  p.  672,  673,  in  Camden.  Normaoi* 
cis.  He  pawned  the  duchy  for  one  hundredth  part  of  the  pntsent 
yearly  revenue.  Ten  thousand  marks  may  be  equal  to  five  hundred 
thousand  Uvre?,  and  Normandy^  annually  yields  fifty-seven  millions  to 
the  king,  (Necker,  Administration  des  Finances,  tom.  i.  p.  287.) 

^  hSi  original  letter  to  his  wife  U  inserted  in  the  Spicilegium  o| 
Oom.  Luc  d'Acherijtom.  iv.^  and  quoted  in  the  Esprit  oes  Croiaadsf 
torn.  I  p.  63. 
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their  pesident.  These  four  were  the  principal  leaders  of  ih4 
French,  the  ISTormans,  and  the  pilgrims  of  me  British  isles  s 
but  the  lisit  of  the  barons  who  were  possessed  of  three  or 
foah  tx>wns  would  exceed,  says  a  contemporary,  the  catalogue 
of  the  Trojan  war."  III.  In  the  south  of  France,  the  com- 
mand was  assumed  by  Adhemar  bishop  of  Puy,  the  pope*^ 
legate,  and  by  Raymond  count  of  St  Giles  and  Thoulouse. 
who  added  the  prouder  titles  of  duke  of  Narbonne  and  ma^ 

Suis  of  Provence.  The  former  was  a  respectable  prelate, 
[ike  qualified  for  this  world  and  the  next.  The  latter  was  a 
veteran  warrior,  who  had  fought  against  the  Saracens  of 
Spain,  and  who  consecrated  his  declining  age,  not  only  to 
the  deliverance,  but  to  the  perpetual  service,  of  the  holy 
sepulchre.  His  experience  and  riches  gave  him  a  strong 
ascendant  in  the  Christian  camp,  whose  distress  he  was  often 
able,  and  sometimes  willing,  to  relieve.  But  it  was  easier  for 
him  to  extort  the  praise  of  the  Infidels,  than  to  preserve  the 
love  of  his  subjects  and  associates.  His  eminent  qualities 
were  clouded  by  a  temper  haughty,  envious,  and  obstinate ; 
and,  though  he  resigned  an  ample  patrimony  for  the  cause 
of  God,  his  piety,  in  the  public  opinion,  was  not  exempt 
from  avarice  and  ambition.*^  A  mercantile,  rather  than  a 
martial,  spirit  prevailed  among  his  provincials*^  a  common 
name,  which  included  the  natives  of  Auvergne  and  Lan- 

fuedoc,"  the  vassals  of  the  kingdom  of  Burgundy  or  Aries, 
rom  the  adjacent  frontier  of  Spain  he  drew  a  band  of  har- 
dy adventurers ;  as  he  marched  through  Lombardy,  a  crowd 
of  Italians  flocked  to  his  standard,  and  his  united  force  con- 

**  Unius  enim  duilm,  trium  seu  quatuor  oppidorum  dominba  (juis 
numeret  ?  quorum  tanta  fuit  copia,  ut  non  yix  totidem  Trojana  obsidio 
coegisse  putetur.    (Ever  the  lively  and  interesting  Guibert,  p,  486.) 

"  It  is  singular  enough,  that  Raymond  of  St.  Giles,  a  second  char- 
acter in  the  genuine  history  of  the  crusades,  should  shine  as  the  first 
of  heroes  in  the  writings  of  the  Greeks  (Anna  Comnen.  Alexiad,  L  x 
xi.)  and  the  Arabians,  (Longueruana,  p.  129.) 

*^  Oranes  de  Burgundia,  et  Alvernia,  et  Vasconit,  et  Gothi,  (of 
Zanguedoc,)  jjrovinciales  appellabantur,  caeteri  vero  Francigense  et  hoc 
in  exercitu;  inter  hostes  autem  Frand  dicebantur.  Raymond  dei 
Affiles,  p.  144. 

"  The  town  of  his  birth,  or  first  appanage,  was  consecrated  to  St 
>Sgidiu8,  whose  name,  as  early  as  the  nrst  crusade,  was  corrupted  by 
the  French  into  St.  Gilles,  or  St.  Giles,  It  is  situate  in  the  Ijowei 
Languedoc,  between  Nismes  and  the  Rhdne,  and  still  boasts  a  coUck 
giate  church  of  the  foundation  of  Raymond,  (Melanges  tirds 
Urande  Bibliothdque,  torn,  xxxyii  p  61.) 
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fibted  of  one  hundred  thousaQcL  horse  aod  foot  If  Eaymond 
was  the  first  to  enlist  and  the  last  to  depart,  the  delay  xnay 
be  excused  by  the  greatness  of  his  preparation  and  the 
promise  of  an  everlasting  fisiTewell.  IV;  The  name  of 
bohemond,  the  son  of  Robert  Guiscard,  was  already  iisunous 
by  his  double  victory  over .  the  Greek  emperor ;  but  his  la- 
ther's will  had  reduced  him  to  the  principality  of  Tarentuin, 
wd  the  remembrance  of  his  Eastern  trophies,  till  he  was 
awakened  by  the  rumor  and  passage  of  the  French  pilgrims. 
It  is  in  the  person  of  this  Norman  chief  that  we  may  seek 
for  the  coolest  policy  and  ambition,  with  a  small  allay  of 
religious  fanaticism.  His  conduct  may  justify  a  belief  that 
he  had  secretly  directed  the  design  of  the  pope,  which  he 
aiected  to  second  with  astonishment  and  zeal :  at  the  siege 
of  Amalphi,  his  example  and  discourse  inflamed  the  passions 
of  a  confederate  army ;  he  instantly  tore  his  garment  to  sup- 
ply crosses  for  the  numerous  dahdidates,  and  prepared  to  visit 
Constantinople  and  Asia  at  the  head  of  ten  thousand  horse 
and  twenty  thousand  foot  Several  princes  of  the  Norman 
race  accompanied  this  veteran  general ;  and  his  cousin  Tan- 
cred  ^  was  the  partner,  rather  tnan  the  servant,  of  the  war.  In 
the  accomplished  character  of  Tancred  we  discover  all  the 
virtues  of  a  perfect  knight,*^  the  true  spirit  of  chivalry,  which 
inspired  the  generous  sentiments  and  social  offices  of  man 
far  better  than  the  base  philosophy,  or  the  baser  religion,  of  the 
times. 

Between  the  age  of  Charlemagne  and  that  of  the  crusades, 

*^  The  mother  of  Tancred  was  Emma,  sister  of  the  great  Robert 
Guiscard;  hia  fother,  tbe  Miirquis  Odo  the  Oood.  It  is  enagular 
enough,  that  the  £Eunily  and  country  of  so  illqstrious  a  person  should 
be  unknown;  but  Muratori  reasonably  conjectures  that  he  was  an 
Italian,  and  perhaps  of  the  race  of  the  marquises  of  Montferrat  io 
Piedmont,  (Script,  tom.  v.  p.  281,  282.) 

**  To  grati^  the  chQdish  vanity  of  the  bouse  of  Este,  Tasso  has 
inserted  in  his  poem;  and  in  the  first  crusade,  a  fabulous  hero,  the 
brave  and  amorous  Binaldo,  (x.  75,  xvii,  66 — 94.)  He  might  borrow 
his  name  from  a  Rinaldo,  with  the  Aquila  bianca  Estense,  who  van. 
quished,  as  the  standard-bearer  of  the  Roman  church,  the  emperor 
Frederic  I.,  (Storia  Imperiale  di  Ricobaldo,  in  Muratori  Script  Ital 
torn.  iz.  p.  360.  Ariosfo,  Orlando  Furi6so,iii.  SO.)  But,  1.  The  dis- 
tance of  sixty  years  between  the  youth  of  the  two  Rinaldos  destroys 
their  identity.  2.  The  Storia  Imperiale  is  a  forgery  of  the  Coats 
Boyardo,  at  the  end  of  the  zyth  century,  (Muratori,  p.  281— ^2S9.) 
S.  TluB  Binaldo,  and  his  ezploita,  are  not  less  chimerical  thsp  Ihe  hm» 
tf  Tssao,  (Muvatori,  Afitiehiti  Ert«iie,tom.  i  p.  8»0.) 
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•  rerolution  had  taken  place  among  the  Spaniards,  the  Noi^ 
mans,  and  the  French,  wnich  was  gradually  extended  to  the 
rest  of  Europe.  The  service  of  the  infantry  was  d^raded 
to  the  plebeians ;  the  ca^ry  formed  the  strength  of  the 
armies,  and  the  honorable  name  of  nUUSj  or  soldier,  was  con- 
fined to  the  gentlemen  ^  who  served  on  horseback,  and  were 
invested  with  the  character  of  knighthood.  The  dukes  and 
counts,  who  had  usurped  the  rights  of  sovereignty,  divided  the 
provinces  among  their  fiiithful  barons :  the  Inrons  distributed 
among  their  vassals  the  fie&  or  benefices  of  their  jurisdiction ; 
and  these  military  tenants,  the  peers  of  each  other  and  of 
their  lord,  composed  the  noble  or  equestrian  order,  which 
disdained  to  conceive  the  peasant  or  burgher  as  of  the 
same  species  with  themselves.  The  dignity  of  their  birth 
was  preserved  by  pure  and  equal  aliianoee;  their  sons 
alone,  who  could  produce  four  quarters  or  lines  of  ancestry 
without  spot  or  reproach,  might  legally  pretend  to  the  honor 
of  knighthood ;  but  a  valiant  plebeian  was  Sometimes  enriched 
and  ennobled  by  the  sword,  and  became  the  &ther  of  a  new 
race.  A  single  knight  could  impart,  according  to  his  judg- 
ment, the  character  which  he  received ;  and  the  warlike 
sovereigns  of  Europe  derived  more  glory  from  this  personal 
distinction  than  from  the  lustre  of  their  diadem.  This  cere- 
mony, of  which  some  traces  may  be  found  in  Tadtos  and 
the  woods  of  Germany,**  was  in  its  origin  simple  and  pro&ne ; 
the  candidate,  after  some  previous  trisJ,  was  invested  with  the 
aword  and  spurs ;  and  his  cheek  or  shoulder  was  touched  with 
a  slight  blow,  as  an  emblem  of  the  last  affront  which  it  was 
hiwful  for  him  to  endure.  But  supierstition  mingled  in  every 
public  and  private  action  of  life :  in  the  holy  wars,  it  sancti- 
fied the  profession  of  arms ;  and  the  order  of  chivalry  was 
assimilated  in  its  rights  and  privileges  to  the  sacred  orders  of 
priesthood.  The  bath  and  white  garment  of  the  novice  were 
an  indecent  copy  of  the  regeneration  of  baptism :  his  sword, 
which  he  offered  on  the  altar,  was  blessed  by  the  ministers 
of  religion :  his  solemn  reception  was  preceded  by  fasts  and 

**  Of  the  words  gentUin,  gewtilhomau^  geniUnum,  two  etymologiefl  are 
produced:  1.  From  the  Barbarians  of  the  fifth  century,  the  soldiera, 
find  at  length  the  oooquerors  <^  the  Roman  empire,  who  were  vain  of 
tlieir  foreign  nobility ;  and  2.  From  the  sense  of  the  cirilums^  who 
consider  gentilia  as  synonymous  with  ingennus,  Selden  inclines  to  tiM 
ftrst,  bat  the  latter  is  more  pore,  as  weU  as  ]f>robable. 

**  Frames  scutoque  juvenem  onuu&t    Taction  Gknaania.  o.  IS.    . 
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vigils ;  and  he  was  created  a  knight  in  the  name  of  God,  of 
Bt  G^rge,  and  of  St  Michael  the  archangel.  He  swort  to 
aocomplish  the  duties  of  his  profession ;  and  education,  ex- 
ample, and  the  public  o{Mnion,  were  the  inviolable  guardians 
of  his  oath.  As  the  champion  of  God  and  the  ladies,  (I  blush 
to  unite  such  discordant  names,)  he  devoted  himself  to  speak 
the  truth ;  to  maintain  the  right ;  to  protect  the  distressed ;  to 
practise  courtesy,  a  virtue  less  ^miliar  to  the  ancients;  to 
purs&e  the  infidels;  to  despise  the  allurements  of  ease  and 
safety ;  and  to  vindicate  in  every  perilous  adventure  the  honor 
of  his  diaracter.  The  abuse  of  the  same  spirit  provoked  the 
iUiteitate  knight  to  disdain  the  arts  of  industry  and  peace ;  to 
esteem  himself  the  sole  judge  and  avenger  of  his  own  in- 
juries ;  and  proudly  to  neglect  the  laws  of  civil  society  and 
military  discipline.  Yet  the  benefits  of  this  institution,  to 
refine  the  temper  of  B^ffbarians,  and  to  infuse  some  prin- 
ciples of  faith,  justice,  and  humanity,  were  strongly  felt,  and 
have  been  often  observed.  The  asperity  of  national  prejudice 
was  softened ;  and  the  community  of  religion  and  arms  spread 
a  similar  color  and  generous  emulation  over  the  &oe  of  Chris- 
tendom. Abroad  in  enterprise  and  pilgrimage,  at  home  in 
martial  exercise,  the  warriors  of  every  country  were  perpetu- 
ally assoiiiated ;  and  impartial  taste  must  prefer  a  Gothic 
tournament  to  the  Olympic  games  of  classic  antiquity.*^  In- 
stead of  the  naked  spectacles  which  corrupted  the  manners 
of  the  Greeks,  and  banished  from  the  stadium  the  vii^ns  and 
matrons,  the  pompous  decoration  of  the  lists  was  crowned 
with  the  presence  of  chaste  and  high-bom  beauty,  from  whose 
hands  the  conqueror  received  the  prize  of  his  dexterity  and 
courage.  The  skill  and  strength  that  were  exerted  in  wres- 
tling and  boxing  bear  a  distant  and  doubtful  relation  to  the 
merit  of  a  soldier ;  but  the  tournaments,  as  they  were  invented 
in  France,  and  eagerly  adopted  both  in  the  East  and  West, 
presented  a  lively  image  of  the  business  of  the  field.  The 
single  combats,  the  general  skirmish,  the  defence  of  a  pass, 
or  castle,  were  reheareed  as  in  actual  service ;  and  the  con- 
test, both  in  real  and  mimic  war,  was  decided  by  the  superior 

*l  The  athletio  exercises,  porticulsrly  the  ciestiis  and  pancratium, 
were  condemned  by  Lycurgus,  Philopcemen,  and  Galen,  a  lawgiver,  a 
general,  and  a  physician.  Against  their  authority  and  reasons,  the 
reader  may  weigh  the  apology  of  Lucian,  in  the  character  of  Solon. 
See  West  on  the  Olympic  Games,  in  his  Pindar,  vol  ii.  p.  86—96  341 
—848 
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management  of  the  hone  and  lanoe.  The  hince  was  the 
proper  and  peculiar  weapon  of  the  knight :  his  hone  was  of 
a  laige  and  heavy  breed ;  but  this  charger,  till  he  was  roused 
by  the  approaching  danger,  was  usually  led  by  an  attendant^ 
and  he  quietly  rode  a  pad  or  palfrey  of  a  more  easy  pace. 
His  helmet  and  sword,  his  greaves  and  buckler,  it  would  be 
superfluous  to  describe ;  but  I  may  remark,  that,  at  the  period 
of  the  crusades,  the  armor  was  less  ponderous  than  in  later 
times ;  and  that,  instead  of  a  massy  cuirass,  his  breast  was 
defended  by  a  hauberk  or  coat  of  mail.  When  their  long 
lances  were  fixed  in  the  rest,  the  warriors  furiously  spurred 
their  horses  against  the  foe;  and  the  light  cavalry  of  the 
Turks  and  Arabs  could  seldom  stand  gainst  the  direct  and 
impetuous  weight  of  their  charge.  Each  knight  was  attended 
to  the  field  by  his  flEiithful  squire,  a  youth  of  equal  birth  and 
similar  hopes ;  he  was  followed  by  his  archers  and  men  at 
arms,  and  four,  or  five,  or  six  soldiers  were  computed  as  the 
furniture  of  a  complete  lance.  In  the  expeditions  to  the 
neighboring  kingdoms  or  the  Holy  Land,  the  duties  of  the 
feudal  tenure  no  longer  subsisted ;  the  voluntary  service  of 
the  knights  and  their  followers  were  either  prompted  by  zeal 
or  attachment,  or  purchased  with  rewards  and  promises ;  and 
the  numbers  of  each  squadron  were  measured  by  the  power, 
the  wealth,  and  the  fame,  of  each  independent  chieftain. 
They  were  distinguished  by  his  banner,  his  annorial  coat,  and 
his  cry  of  war;  and  the  most  ancient  families  of  Europe  must 
seek  in  these  achievements  the  origin  and  proof  of  ^eir  nc 
bility.  In  this  rapid  portrait  of  chivalry  I  have  been  urged 
to  antidpate  on  the  story  of  the  crusades,  at  once  an  effect, 
and  a  cause,  of  this  memorable  institution.** 

Such  were  the  troops,  and  such  the  leaders,  who  assumed 
the  cross  for  the  deliverance  of  the  holy  sepulchre.  As  soon 
as  they  were  relieved  by  the  absence  of  the  plebeian  multi* 
tude,  they  encouraged  each  other,  by  interviews  and  mes- 
sages, to  accomplish  their  vow,  and  hasten  their  departure. 
Their  wives  and  sisters  were  desirous  of  partaking  the  dan* 
ger  and  merit  of  the  pilgrimage :    their  portable  treasures 

^  **  On  the  carious  subjects  of  knighthood,  knights-servioe,  nob>]ity, 
arms,  cry  of  war,  banners,  and  tournaments,  an  ample  fund  of  iolor- 
ination  may  be  sought  in  Selden,  (Opera,  torn.  ill.  part  L  TiiXm  of 
Honor,  part  ii.  c.  1,  3,  5,  8,)  Ducapge,  (Gloss.  Latm.  torn.  iv.  p  S9I 
—412,  <£&,)  Dissertations  sur  JoinviUe,  (i.  vl— xii.  p  121 — 142,  y  IM 
— >2S2,)  and  M.  de  St.  Palace,  (M6moires  sur  U  Cheyalezie.) 
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were  conveyed  in  bars  of  silTer  and  gold ;  and  the  prinoet 
and  barons  were  attended  by  their  equipage  of  hounds  and 
hawks  to  amuse  their  leisure  and  to  supply  their  table.  The 
difficulty  of  procuring  subsistence  for  so  many  myriads  of 
men  and  horses  engaged  them  to  separate  their  forces :  their 
choice  or  situation  determined  the  roaid;  and  it  was  agreed  to 
meet  in  the  neighborhood  of  Constantinople,  and  from  thence 
to  begin  their  operations  isigainst  the  Turks.  From  the  hanks 
of  the  Meuse  and  th^  Moselle,  Godfrey  of  Bouillon  followed 
the  direct  way  of  Germany,  Hungary,  and  Bulgaria ;  and,  as 
long  as  he  exercised,  the  sole  command,  every  step  afibrded 
some  proof  of  his  prudence  and  virtue.  On  the  confines  of  . 
Hungary  he  was  stopped  three  weeks  by  a  Christian  people, 
to  whom  the  name,  or  at  least  the  abuse,  of  the  cross  was 
justly  odious.  The  Hunganans  still  smarted  with  the  wounds 
which  they  had  received  from  the  first  pilgrims :  in  their  turn 
they  had  abused  the  right  of  defence  and  retaliation;  and 
they  had  renson  to  apprehend .  a  severe  revenge  from  a  hero 
of  the  sj^ne  nation,  and  who  was  engaged  in  the  same  cause. 
But,  after  weighing  the  motives  and  the  events,  the  virtuous 
duke  was  content  to, pity  the  crimes  and  misfortunes  of  his 
worthless  brethren;  and  his  twelve  deputies,  the  messengers 
of  peace,  requested  in  his  name  a  free  passage  and  an  equal 
market  To  remove  their  suspicions,  Godfrey  trusted  him- 
self, and  ailerwards  his  brother,  to  the  fisuth  of  Carloman,^ 
king  of  Hungary,  who  treated  them  with  a  simple  but  hospi- 
table entertainment :  the  treaty  was  sanctified  by  their  com- 
mon gospel;  and  a  proclamation,  under  pain  of  death,  re- 
strained the .  animosity  and  license  of  the  Latin  soldiers. 
From  Austria  to  Belgrade,  they  traversed  the  plains  of  Hun- 
gary, without  enduring  or  offering  an  injury;  and  the  prox- 
imity of  Carloman,  who  hovered  on  their  flanks  with  his  numer- 
ous cavalry,  was  a  precaution  not  less  useful  for  their  safety 
than  for  his  own.  They  reached  the  banks  of  the  Save;  and 
no  sooner  had  they  passed  the  river,  than  the  king  of  Hun-^ 
gary  restored  the  hostages,  and  saluted  their  departure  with 
the  fairest  wishes  for  the  success  of  their  enterprise.  With 
the  same  conduct  and  discipline,  Godfrey  pervaded  the  woods 
of  Bulgaria  and  the  frontiers  of  Thrace;  and  might  congrat- 


Wilken,  vol.  i.  p.  104.— M. 
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alate  himself  that  he  had  almost  reached  the  first  tenn  of  hk 
pilgrimage,  without  drawiag  his  sword  against  a  Christian 
ad?er8ary.  After  an  easy  and  pleasant  journey  through  Lom- 
bardy,  from  Turin  to  Aquileia,  Raymond  and  his  provincials 
marched  forty  days  through  the  savage  country  of  Dalmatia** 
and  Sclavonia.  The  weaUier  was  a  perpetual  fog ;  the  land 
was  mountainous  and  desolate ;  the  natives  were  dther  fugi- 
tive or  hostile :  loose  in  their  religion  and  government,  they 
refused  to  furnish  provisions  or  guides ;  murdered  the  strag* 
gleis ;  and  exere»ed  by  night  and  day  the  vigilance  of  the 
sount,  who  derived  more  security  from  the  punishment  of 
Aorae  captive  robbers  than  from  his  interview  and  treaty  with 
the  prince  of  Scodra.*®  His  march  between  Durazso  and 
Constantinople  was  harassed,  without  being  stopped,  by  the 
peasants  and  soldiers  of  the  Greek  emperor ;  and  the  same 
faint  and  ambiguqus  hostility  was  prepared  lor  the  remaining 
chiefs,  who  paraed  the  Adriatic  from  the  coast  of  Italy.  Bo- 
hemond  had  arms  and  vessels,  and  foresight  and  discipline ; 
and  his  name  was  not  fofgoU&a  in  the  provinces  of  Epirus 
and  Thessaly.  Whatever  obstacles  he  encountered  were  sur- 
mounted by  his  military  conduct  and  the  valor  of  Tancred ; 
and  if  the  Norman  prince  affected  to  epare  the  Greeks,  he 
gorged  his  sokliers  with  the  full  plunder  of  an  heretical 
castie.*^  The  nobles  of  France  pressed  forwards  with  the 
vain  and  thoughtless  ardor  of  which  their  nation  has  been 
sometimes  accused.  From  the  Alps  to  Apulia  the  march  of 
Hugh  the  Great,  of  the  two  Roberto,  and  of  Stephen  of  Char- 

**  The  Familiie  DalmatkaB  of  Ducange  are  meagre  and  imperfect ; 
the  natiooal  luBtoriaiis  are  receat  and  fiabuloiu,  the  Qreeks  remote  and 
careless.  la  the  year  1104  Ooloman  reduced  the  maritine  country  as 
far  as  Trau  and  Saloma,  (Katona,  Hist  Crit  torn,  iil  p,  195 — 207.)  • 

**  Scodras  appears  in  Livy  as  the  capital  and  fortress  of  Gentius» 
king  of  the  Ilb^rians,  arx  munitissima,  afterwards  a  Roman  colony, 
(CeUariuSy  torn.  I  pw  893,  894.)  It  is  now  called  Iscodar,  or  Scutari, 
(D'AnviUe,  Geographic  Ancienne,  torn.  L  p.  164.)  The  sanjiak  (now  a 
pacha)  of  Scutari,  or  Schendeire,  was  the  viiith  under  the  Bcglerbeg 
of  Romania,  and  furnished  600  soldiers  on  a  revenue  of  'TS.^ST  rix- 
dolhurs,  (Marsigli,  State  Militare  del  Imperio  Ottomano,  p.  128.) 

*'  In  Pelagonia  castrum  hieretietmi spoliatum  cum  suis  hahi  • 

tatoribos  igne  oombusaere.  N^ee  id  eit  injuria  amtigit :  quia  illomm 
detestabilis  sermo  et  cancer  serpebat,  jamque  circumjacentes  regiones 
fluo  pravo  dogmate  fosdaverat,  (Robert  Mon.  n.  86,  87.)  After  coolly 
relating  the  fact,  the  Archbishop  Baldric  adds,  as  a  praise,  Omnee 
tiquidem  ilii  viatores,  Judeoe,  h»retiooi,  Saraoenos  squaliter  habcBl 
•mens ;  quos  omnes  appellant  inimicos  Dei,  (p.  92.) 
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Ins,  ihroagh  a  wealthy  oomitiy,  and  amidst  the  applauding 
Catholics,  was  a  devout  or  triumphant  progress :  they  kissed 
the  feet  of  the  Roman  pontiff;  and  the  golden  standard  of 
St  Peter  was  delivered  to  the  brother  of  the  French  monarch.** 
But  in  this  visit  of  piety  and  pleasure,  they  neglected  to  secure 
the  season,  and  the  means  of  their  embarkation :  the  winter 
was  insmsibly  lost :  their  troops  were  scattered  and  corrupted 
in  the  towns  of  Italy.  They  separately  accomplished  their 
passi^,  regardless  of  safety  or  dignity;  and  within  nine 
months  from  the  feast  of  the  Assumption,  the  day  appointed 
by  Urban,  all  the  Latin  princes  had  reached  Constantinople. 
But  the  count  of  Yermandois  was  produced  as  a  captive ; 
his  foremost  vessels  were  scattered  by  a  tempest;  and  his 
person,  against  the  law  of  nations,  was  detained  by  the  lieu* 
tenants  of  Alexius.  Yet  the  arrival  of  Hugh  had  been  an- 
nounced by  four-and-twenty  knights  in  golden  armor,  who 
commanded  the  emperor  to  revere  the  general  of  the  Latin 
Christians,  the  brother  of  the  king  of  kings.**  * 

In  some  oriental  tale  I  have  read  the  fable  of  a  shepherd, 
who  was  ruined  by  the  accomplishment  of  bis  own  wishes :  he 
had  prayed  ^r  water ;  the  Ganges  was  turned  into  his  grounds, 
and  his  flock  and  cottage  were  swept  away  by  the  inundaticm. 
Sudi  was  the  fortune,  or  at  least  the  apprehension  of  the 
Greek  emperor  Alexius  Convnenus,  whose  name  has  already 
appeared  in  this  history,  and  whose  conduct  is  so  differently 
represented  by  his  daughter  Anne,**  and  by  the  Latin  wri- 


••  *Aw\m8tiitwoi  dwi  «P«5fiw   Ti»  xpw^   r©»    *Ay(9V   IKr^v   vtifftat^ 
(Atexiad.Lx.p.288.) 

iif»T9f,  This  Oriental  pomp  is  extravagant  in  a  count  of  Yerman- 
dois; but  the  patriot  Ducange  repeats  with  much  complacency  (Not 
ad  Aleziad  p.  352,  858.  Dissert  xzvil  sur  Joinyille,  p.  815)  the 
passages  of  Matthew  Paris  (A.  D.  1264)  and  Froissard,  (vol  iv.  u  201,) 
which  style  the  king  of  France  rex  regum,  and  chef  ae  tous  les  roia 
Ghrdtiens. 

**  Anna  Comnena  was  bom  the  Ist  of  December,  A.  D.  1083,  indie- 
tion  vil,  (Alexiad.  L  vl  pi  166,  167.)  At  thirteen,  the  time  of  the 
first  crusade,  she  was  nubile,  and  perhaps  married  to  the  younger 
Nicephorus  Bryennius,  whom  she  fondly  styles  tdv  lni»  tiatvapa, 
(L  X  p.  296, 296.)  Some  moderns  have  imagined,  that  her  enmity  to 
Bobemond  was  the  fruit  of  disappointed  love.    In  the  transactions 


*  Hugh  was  taken  at  Dnrazxo^  and  sent  by  land  to  ConstaatiMpIs 
Wflken— M. 
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ten.**  In  the  council  of  Placentia,  his  ambaasadon  had  ao 
lieited  «  moderate  succor,  perhaps  of  ten  thousand  soldiers; 
but  ho  was  astonished  by  the  approach  of  so  many  potent 
chiefs  and  fanatic  nations.  The  emperor  fluctuated  between 
hope  and  fear,  between  timidity  and  courage;  but  in  the 
crooked  poli<^  which  he  mistook  for  wisdom^  I  cannot  believe, 
I  cannot  discern,  that  he  maliciwisly  conspired  against  the 
life  or  honor  of  the  Frendi  heroes.  The  promiscuous  mul- 
titudes of  Peter  the  Hermit  were  savage  beasts,  alike  destitute 
of  humanity  and  reason :  nor  was  it  possible  for  Alexius  tc 
prevent  or  deplore  their  destruction.  The  troops  of  Godfrey 
and  his  peers  were  less  contemptible,  but  not  less  suspicious, 
to  the  Greek  emperor.  Their  motives  might  be  pure  and 
pious :  but  he  was  equally  alarmed  by  his  knowledge  of  the 
ambitious  Bohemond,*  and  his  ignorance  of  the  Transalpine 
chie&:  the  courage  of  the  French  was  blind  and  headstrong ; 
they  might  be.  tempted  by  the  luxury  and  wealth  of  Gbeece^ 
and  elated  by  the  view  and  opinion  of  their  invindble  strength: 
and  Jerusaiein  might  be  forgotten  in  the  prospect  of  Constanti- 
nople. After  a  long  march  and  painful  abstinence,  the  troops 
of  Godfrey  encamped  in  the  plains  of  Thrace;  they  heard  with 
indignation,  that  their  brother,  the  count  of  Vermandois,  was 
imprisoned  by  the  Greeks;  and  ih^r  reluctant  duke  was  com- 
pelled to  indulge  them  in  some  freedom  .of -retaliation  and 
rapine.  They  were  appeased  by  tiie  submission  of  Alexius: 
he  pcomised  to  supply  their  «Bamp;  and  as  they  .refused,  in 
the  midst  of  winter,  to  pass  the  Bosphorus,  their  quarters  were 

of  Goostairtinople  and  Nice,  her  partial  acoouots  (Alex.  1.  x.  xl  p.  283 
—SIT)  may  be  opposed  to  the  partiality  of  the  Latins,  but  in  their 
subsequent  exj^oits  she  is  bri^  aad  IgneraDt. 

**  In  their  views  of  the  character  and  conduct  of  Alexius,  Maim- 
bourg  has  favored  the  Catholic  Franks,  and  Voltaire  has  been  partisJ 
to  the  sehismatie  Greeks.  The  prejudice  of  a  philosopher  is  lees  exi 
cusable  tlian  that  of  a  Jesuit. 


*  Wilken  qaotes  a  remarkable  passi^  of  William  of  Malmsbury  as  to  the 
secret  motives  of  Urban  and  of  Bohemond  in  nr^g.  the  crusade.  Clad 
.  repositias  propositum  non  ita  vnlgabatar.  quod  Boemundi  consiUo,  pene 
totam  Saropam  in  Asiaticam  expeditionem  mQveret,  ut  in  tanto  tumulta 
omniam  provinciarum  facile  obseratis  auxiliaribns,  et  Urbanas  Romam  et 
Boemnndus  lUyricum  et  Macedoniam  pervaderent.  Nam  eas  terras  ef 
qaidqaid  prseterea  a  Dyrrachio  nsqae  ad  Tbessalonicam  protenditar,  Gais- 
cardns  pater,  super  Alexiam  aoqaisierat ;  idcirco  iUcu  Boemundus  suo  jwn 
mmpetere  damtiabat  .•  iaops  hsrpditatia  ^ApnJin,  qoam  genitor  Aoma 
sninori  rdio  delegavcrat.    Wilken,  vol  it.  p.  313.^M 
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aligned  amon^  the  gardens  and  palaces  on  the  shores  of  dwl 
narro^  sea.  But  an  incurable  jealousy  still  rankled  in  the 
minds  of  the  two  nations,  who  despised  each  other  as  slaves 
and  Barbarians.  Ignorance  is  the  ground  of  suspidon,  and 
suspicion  was  inflamed  into  daily  provocations:  prejudice  is 
blind,  hunger :  is  deaf;  and  Alexius  is  accused  of  a  design  to 
starve  or  assault  the  Latins  in  a  dangerous  post,  on  all  sides 
•  encompassed  with  the  waters.'*  Gk>d{rey  sounded  his  trumpets^ 
burst  the  net,  overspread  the  plain,  and  insulted  the  suburbs ; 
but  the  gatea  of  Constantinople  were  strongly  fortified;  the 
ramparts  were  hned  with  archers ;  and,  after  a  doubtful  eon^ 
fliot,  both  parties  listened  to  the  voice  of  peace  and  religion. 
The  gifts  and  promises  of  the.  emperor  insensibly  soothed  the 
fierce  spirit  of  the  western  strangers ;  as  a  Christian  warrior, 
he  rekindled  their  zeal  for  the  prosecution  of  their  holy  enter- 
prise, which  he  engaged  to  second  with  his  troops  and  treasures. 
On  the  return  of  spring,  Godfrey  was  persuaded  to  occupy 
a  pleasant  and  plentiful  camp  in  Asia ;  and  no  sooner  had  he 
passed  the  Bosphorus,  than  the  Greek  vessels  were  suddenly 
recalled  to  the  opposite  shore.  The  same  pdicy  was  repeated 
with  the  succeeding  chie&,  who  were  swayed  by  the  example, 
and  weakened  by  tiie  departure,  of  their  foremost  companions. 
By  his  skill  and  diligence,  Alexias  prevented  the  union  of  any 
two  of  the  confederate  armies  at  the  same  monoent  under  the 
walls  of  Constantinople ;  and  bef<^e  the  feast  of  the  Pentecost 
not  a  Latin  pilgrim  was  left  on  the  coast  of  Europe. 

The  same  arms  which  thi^atened  Europe  might  deliver  Asia, 
and  repel  the  Turks  from  the  neighboring  shores  of  the  Bos- 
phorus and  Hellespont  The  £ftir  provinces  from  Nice  to 
Autioch  were  the  recent  patrimony  of  the  Eoman  emperor; 
and  bis  ancient  and  perpetual  claim  still  embraced  the  king- 
doms of  Syria  and  Egypt.  In  his  enthusiasm,  Alexius  indulged, 
or  affected,  the  ambitious  hope  of  leading  his  new  allies  to 
subvert  the  thrones  of  the  East ;  but  the  calmer  dictates  of 
reason  and  temper  dissuaded  him  from  exposing  his  royal 
person  to  the  faith  of  unknown  and  lawless  Barbarians.  His 
prudence,  or  his  pride,  was  content  with  extorting  from  the 

**  Between  the  Black  Sea,  the  Bosphonis,  and  the  River  Barbyse^ 
which  is  deep  in  summer,  and  runs  fifteen  miles  through  a  fiat  meadow. 
Its  commuDication  with  Europe  and  Constantinople  is  by  the  stent 
bridge  of  the  BUschema,  which  in  suooessive  ages  was  restored  bj 
Justinian  and  Basil,  (Gyllius  de  Bosphoro  Thracio^  1  il  c  8.  Bueangf 
C.  P.  Christiana,  I  ▼.  c.  2,  p,  1*79.) 
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French  princes  an  oath  of  homage  and 'fidelity,  and  a  solema 
promise,  that  they  would  either  restore,  or  hold,  their  Asiatic 
conquests  as  the  humble  and  loyal  vassals  of  the  Roman  em* 
pire.  Their  independent  spirit  was  fired  at  the  mention  of 
this  foreign  and  voluntary  servitude:  they  successively  yielded 
to  the  dexterous  application  of  gifts  and  flattery ;  .and  Uie  first 
proselytes  became  the  most  eloquent  and  effectual  missionaries 
to  multiply  the  companions  of  their  shame.  The  pride  of 
Hugh  of  Vermandois  was  soothed  by  the  honors  of  his  cap- 
tivity ;  and  in  the  brother  of  the  French  king,  the  example  of 
submission  was  prevalent  and  weighty.  In  the  mind  of  God* 
frey  of  Bouillon  every  huouin  consideration  was  subordinate 
to  the  glory  of  God  and  the  success  of  the  crusade.  He  had 
firmly  resisted  the  temptations  of  Bohemond  and  Raymond, 
who  urged  the  attack  and  conquest  of  Constantinople.  Alex- 
ius esteemed  his  virtues,  deservedly  named  him  the  champion 
of  the  empre,  and  dignified  his  homage  with  the  filial  name 
and  the  rights  of  adoption.**  The  hateful  Bohemond  was  re- 
ceived as  a  true  and  ancient  ally ;  and  if  the  emperor  reminded 
him  of  former  hostilities,  it  was  only  to  pnuse  the  valor  that  he 
dad  displayed,  and  the  glory  that  he  had  acquired,  in  the  fields 
df  Durazzo  and  Larissa.  The  son  of  Guiscard  was  lodged 
and  entertained,  and  served  with  Imperial  pomp :  one  day,  as 
he  passed  through  the  gallery  of  the  palace,  a  door  was  care- 
lessly left  open  to  expose  a  pile  of  gold  and  silver,  of  silk 
and  gems,  of  curious  and  costly  furniture,  that  was  heaped,  in 
seeming  disorder,  from  the  floor  to  the  roof  of  the  chamber. 
*^What  conquests,"  exclaimed  the  ambitious  miser,  ^  might 
not  be  achieved  by  the  possession  of  such  a  treasurer — 
*^It  is  your  own,"  replied  a  Greek  attendant,  who  watched 
the  motions  of  bis  soul ;  and  Bohemond,  after  some  hesitation, 
condescended  to  accept  this  magnificent  present  The  Not- 
man  was  flattered  by  the  assurance  of  an  independent  princi- 
pality; and  Alexius  eluded,  rather  than  denied,  his  daring 
demand  of  the  office  of  great  domestic,  or  general  of  the  East. 
The  two  Roberts,  the  son  of  the  conqueror  of  EngUnd,  and 
the  kinsmen  of  three  queens,'*  bowed  in  their  turn  before  the 

*''  There  are  two  sorts  of  adoption,  the  one  by  arms,  the  other  by 
btroducin^  the  son  between  the  snirt  and  skin  of  his  fEtther.  Ducange 
^fur  Joinyille,  Diss,  zxil  p.  270)  supposes  Godfi'ey's  adoption  to  have 
hoen  of  the  latter  sort 

**  After  liis  return,  Robert  of  Flanders  became  the  man  of  the  king 
af  England,  for  a  pension  of  four  hundred  marks.  See  the  first  act  m 
Bymer's  FcBdera. 
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Byzantine  throne.  A  private  letter  of  Stephen  of  Ohartrei 
attests  his  admiration  of  the  emperor,  the  most  excellent  and 
liberal  of  men,  who  taught  him  to  believe  that  he  was  a  favor- 
ite, and  promised  to  edueate  and  establish  his  youngest  son. 
In  his  southern  province,  the  count  of  St  Giles  and  Thoulouse 
fointly  recognized  the  supremacy  of  the  king  of  France,  a 
prince  of  a  foreign  nation  and  langu^e.  At  the  head  of  a 
hundred  thousand  men,  he  declar^  that  he  was  the  soldier 
and  servant  of  Christ  alone,  and  that  the  Greek  might  be  satis- 
fied with  an  equal  treaty  of  alliance  and  friendship.  His  ob- 
stinate resistance  enhanced  the  value  and  the  price  of  his  sub- 
mission ;  and  he  shone,  says  the  princess  Anne,  among  the 
Barbarians,  as  the  sun  amidst  the  stars  of  heaven.  Bis  dis- 
gust of  the  noise  and  insolence  of  the  French,  his  suspicions 
of  the  designs  of  Bohemond,  the  emperor  imparted  to  his 
finthful  Raymond;  and  that  aged  statesman  might  clearly 
discern,  that  however  false  in  friendship,  he  was  sincere  in 
his  enmity.**  The  spirit  of  chivalry  was  last  subdued  in  the 
person  of  Tancred;  and  none  could  deenr  themselves  dis- 
Honored  by  the  imitation  of  that  gallant  knight  He  disdained 
the  gold  and  flattery  of  the  Greek  monarch ;  assaulted  in  his 
presence  an  insolent  patrician ;  escaped  to  Asia  in  the  habil 
of  a  private  soldier ;  and  yielded  with  a  sigh  to  the  authority 
of  Bohemond,  and  the  interest  of  the  Christian  cause.  The 
best  and  most  ostensible  reason  was  the  impossibility  of  pass- 
ing the  sea  and  accomplishing  their  vow,  without  the  license 
and  the  vessels  of  Alexius ;  but  they  cherished  a  secret  hope, 
that  as  soon  as  they  trod  the  continent  of  Asia,  their  swords 
would  obliterate  their  shame,  and  dissolve  the  engagement, 
which  on  his  side  might  not  be  very  faithfully  performed. 
The  ceremony  of  their  homage  was  grateful  to  a  people  who 
had  long  since  considered  pride  as  the  substitute  of  power. 
High  on  his  throne,  the  emperor  sat  mute  and  immovable : 
his  majesty  was  adored  by  the  Latin  princes ;  and  they  sub- 
mitted to  kiss  either  his  feet  or  his  knees,  an  indignity  which 
their  own  writers  are  ashamed  to  confess  and  unable  to 
deny." 

**  Sensit  vetns  regnaiidi,  fiUsoa  in  amore,  odia  non  fingere.  Tacifc 
vi.44. 

^*  The  proud  historians  of  the  crufiades  slide  and  stumble  oyer  this 
fcnmiliatiiig  step.  Yet  since  the  heroes  knelt  to  salute  the  em- 
fmor,  as  he  eat  motionkss  oo  his  throne,  it  is  dear  that  they  most 
Jhsre  IdsMsd  either  liis  feet  or  knees.    It  is  onlv  ainirular.  that  Anns 
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Private  or  pablic  interest  suppressed  the  mumiur»  of  thi 
dukes  and  counts ;  but  a  Freuch  bisron  (he  is  supposed  to  be 
Robert  of  Paris*')  presumed  to  ascend  the  throne,  and  te 
place  faimseif  by  the  side  of  Al^ius.  The  sage  rept-oof  of 
Baldwin  provoked  him  to  ezclaitn,  in  his  barbarous  idioms 
*' Who  is  this  rustic,  that  keeps  his  seat,  while  so  many  val* 
innt  captains  are  standing  round  him  T  The  emperor  main* 
tained  his  silence,  dissembled  his  indignation,  and  questioned 
his  interpreter  oonoerning  the  meaning  of  the  wonls,  which 
he  partly  suspected  from  the  universal  language  of  gesture 
and  countenance.  Before  the  departure  of  the  pilgrims,  he 
endeavored  to  learn  the  name  and  conditi<A  of  the  audadous 
baron.  "I  am  a  Frenchman,"  replied  Eobert,  "of  the  purest 
and  most  ancient  nobility  of  my  country.  All  that  I  know  is^ 
that  there  is  a  church  in  my  naghbbrhood,**  the  resort  of 
those  who  are  desu^us  of  approving  thetr  valor  in  single  com- 
bat. Till  an  enemy  appears,  they  address  their  prayea^  to 
God  and  his  saints.  That  church  I  have  frequently  visited. 
But  never  have  T  found  an  antagonist  who  dared  to  accept 
my  defiance."  Aleidus  dismissed  the  challenger  with  some 
prudent  advice  for  his  conduct  in  the  Turkish  war&re;  and  his- 
tory repeats  with  pleasure  this  lively  example  of  the  manners 
of  his  age  and  country 

The  conquest  of  Asia  was  undertaken  and  achieved 
by  Alexander,  with  thirty-five  thousand  Macedonians  and 
Greeks ;  *'  and  his  best  hope  was  in  the  strength  and  disci- 

ehould  not  have  amply  supplied  the  silence  or  ambiguity  of  the  Latins. 
The  abasement  of  their  prmces  would  have  added  a  fine  chapter  to  the 
Ceremoniale  AuUe  Byzantinse. 

^^  He  called  himself  ^ftayyis  Kidapos  rwv<€^evft»v,  (Aleziae^l  x.  p  SOL) 
What  a  title  of  noblesse  of  the  xith  century,  if  any  one  could  now  prove 
his  inheritance  1  Anna  relates,  with  visible  pleasure,  that  the  swelling 
Barbarian,  Anuvds  irsrv^w/iei/o?,  was  killed,  or  wounded,  after  fighting 
in  the  front  in  the  battle  of  Borylasum,  (L  xl  p.  Zll*)  Ttna  circumi 
stance  may  justifv  the  suspieioo  of  Ducanp^e,  (Nptp.  S62,)  that  he  wat 
no  oth^r  than  B<)bert  of  Paris,  of  the  district  most  peculiarly  styled  tho 
Duchyor  Island  of  France,  (jJhle  deFrdnu.) 

''^  With  the  same  penetration,  Ducange  discovers  his  church  to  be 
that  of  St  Drausus,  or  Drosin,  of  Soissons,  quem  duello  dimicaturi  so- 
lent  invocate :  pugiles  qui  ad  memoriam  ejas-(At«  tomb)  pemdctant  lo- 
victos  reddit,  ut  et  de  Burgundift  et  Italic  tali  necessitate  confij^tur 
ad  eum.    Joan.  Sariberiensis,  epist  139i 

'■  There  is  some  diversity  on  the  numbers  of  his  army,  but  no  an- 
tliority  can  be  compared  with  that  of  Ptolemy,  who  states  it  at-4«i 
thousand  horse  and  thirty  thousand  foot,  (see  lTsher*s  Annalee^  9^  tMb| 
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pline  of  his  phalanxof  iB&Btry.  The  principal  force  of  the 
erosaders  comisted  in  their  cavalry ;  and  when  that  force 
was  mustered  in  the  plains  of  Bithynia,  the  knights  and  their 
martial  attendants  on  horseback  amounted  to  one  hundred 
thousand  .fighting  men,  completely  armed  with  the  helmet  and 
eoat  of  mail.  The  valae  of  these  soldiers  deserved  a  strict 
and  authentic  account;  and  the  flower  of  European  chivalry 
might  ftimish,  in  a  firet  effort,  this  formidable  body  of  heavy 
horse.  A  part  of  the  infantry  might  be  enrolled  for  the  ser« 
vice  of  scouts,  pioneers,  and  archers;  but  the  promiscuous 
crowd  were  lost  in  their  own  disorder ;  and  we  depend  not 
on  the  eyes  and  knowledge,  but  on  the  belief  and  &ncy,  of  a 
ehaplain  of  Count  Baldwin,**  in  the  estimate  of  six  hundred 
thousand  pilgrims  able  to  bear  arms,  besides  the  priests  and 
monks,  the  women  and  children  of  the  Latin  camp.  The 
reader  starts ;  imd  before  he  i&  reeovered  from  his  surprise,  I 
shall  add,  on  the  same  testimony,  that  if  all  who  took  the 
cross  had  accomplished  their  vow,  above  six  millions  would 
have  migrated  from  Europe  to  Asia.  Under  this  oppres- 
sion of  ^ith,  I  derive  some  relief  from  a  more  sagacious  and 
thinking  writer,**  who,  afber  the  same  review  of  the  cavalry, 
accuses  the  credulity  of  the  priest  of  Ohartres,  and  even 
doubts  whether  the  Cisalpine  regions  (in  the  geography  of  a 
Frenchman)  were  sufficient  to  produce  and  pour  forth  such 
incredible  multitndes.  The  coolest  scepticism  will  remem- 
ber, that  of  these  religious  volunteers  great  numbers  never 
beheld  Oonstantinople  and  Nice.  Of  enthusiasm  the  influ- 
ence is  irregular  and  •transient :  many  were  detained  at  home 
by  reason  or  cowardice,  by  poverty  or  weakness ;  and  many 
were  repulsed  by  the  obstacles  of  the  way,  the  more  insu- 
perable as  they  were  unforeseen,  to  these  ignorant  fanatics. 
The  savage  countries  of  Hungary  and  Bulgaria  were  whitened 
with  their  bones :  their  vanguard  was  cut  in  pieces  by  the 
Turkish  sultan ;  and  the  loss  of  the  first  adventure,  by  the  sword, 
or  climate,  or  fatigue,  has  already  been  stated  at  three  hundred 
thousand  men.    Yet  the  myriads  that  survived,  that  marched, 

^*  Fulcher.  GamoteDsiB,  p.  887.    He  enumerates  i^neteen  nations  of 
difiSerent  names  and  languages,  (p.  389 ;)  but  I  do  not  clearly  appre- 
hend his  difference  between  the  Franei  and  GeUli,  Itali  and  Apuli  ^ 
Elsewhere  (p.  886)  he  contemptuously  brands  the  deserters. 

*•  Guibcrt,  p.  666.  Yet  even  his  gentle  opposition  implies  an  ho^ 
e  multitude.  By  Urban  IL,  in  the  fervor  of  his  zeal,  ii  is  oolj 
I  at  S00,00()  pilgrims,  (episi  xvi.  Ooncil  torn.  xii.  p  781.) 
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ikhl  presBed  forwards  on  the  hoiy  pilgrimage,  werd  a  subjecl 
of  astODishnient  to  thenuelveB  and  to  the  Greeks. .  The  oopi- 
oas  eiiei^  of  her  knguage  sinks  under  the  efforts  of  the 
princess  Anne :  '*  the  images  of  locusts,  of  leaves  and  flowers^ 
of  the  sands  of  the  sea,  or  the  stars  of  heaven,  imperfectlj 
represent  what  she  had  seen  and  heard ;  and  the  daughter  of 
Alexius  exclaims,  that  Europe  was  loosened  from  its  founda- 
tions, and  hurled  against  Asia.  The  ancient  hosts  of  Darius 
and  Xerxes  labor  under  the  same  doubt  of  a  vague  and  in- 
definite magnitude ;  but  I  am  inclined  to  believe,  that  a^larger 
number  has  never  been  contained  within  the  lines  of^  single 
camp,  than  at  the  siege  of  Nice,  the  first  operation  of  the 
Latin  princes.  Their  motives,  their  characters,  and  their 
arms,  have  been  already  displayed.  Of  their  troops  the  most 
numerous  portion  were  natives  of  France:  the  Low  Countries, 
the  banks  of  the  Rhine,  and  Apulia,  sent  a  powerful  reen- 
forcement:  some  bands  of  adventurers  were  drawn  from 
Spam,  Lombardy,  and  England ; "  and  from  the  distant  bogs 
and  mountains  of  Ireland  or  Scotland*'  issued  some  naked 
and  savage  fanatics,  ferocious  at  home  but  unwarlike  abroad. 
Had  not  superstidoh  condemned  the  sacrile^ous  prudence  of 
depriving  the  poorest  or  weakest  Christian  of  the  merit  of  the 
pilgrimage,  the  useless  crowd,  with  mouths  but  without  hands, 
might  have  been  stationed  in  the  Greek  empire,  till  their 
companions  had  opened  and  secured  the  way  of  the  Lord. 
A  small  remnant  of  the  pilgrims,  who  passed  the  Bosphorus, 

**  Alexias,  L  x.  p.  288,  805.  Her  fiistidious  delicacy  complains  of 
their  strange  and  inarticulate  names;  and  indeed  there  is  scarcely  one 
that  she  has  not  contrived  to  disfigure  with  the  proud  ignorance  sti 
dear  and  familiar  to  a  polished  people.  I  shaU  select  only  one  exam- 
ple, Sangelea,  for  the  count  of  St.  Giles. 

'^  William  of  Malmsbury  (who  wrote  about  the  year  1180)  has  in- 
serted .in  his  history  (L  iv.  p.  130-^164)  a  narrative  of  the  first  cru- 
sade: but  I  wifth  that,  instead  of  listening  to  the  tenue  murmur 
which  had  passed  the  British  ocean,  (p.  143.)  he  had  confined  himself 
to  the  numbers,  families,  and  adventures  of  his  countrymen. .  I  fin^  in 
Dugdale,  that  an  English  Norman,  Stephen  eail  of  Albemarle  and 
Holdemesse,  led  the  rear-guard  with  Duke  Robert,  at  the  battle  of 
Antioch,  (Baronage,  part  i.  p.  61.) 

''*  Yideres  Scotorum  apud  se  ferocium  alias  imbellium  cuneos, 
'•Guibert,  p.  471 ;)  the  erua  intectum  and  hispida  chlamys^  may  suit  the 
Highlanders ;  hut  the  finibus  uliginosis  may  rather  apply  to  the  Lnsb 
bogs.  William  of  Malmsbury  expressly  mentions  tae  Welsh  and 
Boots,  <t&,  (I  iv.  p.  183,)  who  quitted,  the  former  venationem  Baltnam^ 
Hm  Utter  mmiliaiitatem  pulicum 
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wm  permitted  to  visit  the  holy  8q>iilchre.  Their  uorthen 
constitution  was  scorched  by  the  rays,  and  infected  by  tiit 
sapors,  of  a  Syrian  sun.  They  consumed^  with  heedless 
Prodigality,  their  stores  of  water  and  provision :  their  num- 
bers exhausted  the  inland  country :  the  sea  was  remote,  the 
Greeks  were  unfriendly,  and  the  Christians  of  every  sect  iied 
before  the  voracious  and  cruel  rapine  of  their  brethren.  In 
the  dire  necessity  of  famine,  they  sometimes  roasted  and  de- 
Toured  the  flesh  of  their  infant  or  adult  captives.  Amon^ 
the  Turks  and  Saracens,  the  idolaters  of  Europe  were  ren- 
dered more  odious  by  the  name  and  reputation  of  Cannibals ; 
the  spies,  who  introduced  themselves  into  the  kitchen  of 
Bohemond,  were  shown  several  human  bodies  turning  on  the 
spit :  and  the  artful  Norman  encouraged  a  report,  which 
increased  at  the  same  time  the  abhorrence  and  the  terror  of  the 
infidels." 

I  have  expiated  with  pleasure  on  the  first  steps  of  the 
crusaders,  as  they  paint  the  manners  and  character  of  Europe : 
but  I  shall  abridge  the  tedious  and  uniform  narrative  of  their 
blind  achievements,  which  were  performed  by  strength  and 
are  described  by  ignorance.  From  their  first  station  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Nioomedia,  they  advanced  in  successive 
divisions ;  passed  the  contracted  limit  of  the  Greek  empire ; 
opened  a  road  through  the  hills,  and  commenced,  by  the  siege 
of  his  capital,  their  pious  warfare  against  the  Turkish  sultan. 
His  kingdom  of  Roum  extended  from  the  Hellespont  to  the 
confines  of  Syria,  and  barred  the  pilgrimage  of  Jerusalem : 
his  name  was  Eilidge-Arslan,  or  SoHman,**  of  the  race  of 
Seljuk,  and  son  of  the  first  conqueror ;  and  in  the  defence  of 

*"  This  cannibal  hunger,  sometimes  real,  more  frequently  an  arti- 
fice or  a  lie,  piay  be  found  in  Anna  Comnena,  (Alexias,  L  z.  p.  288,) 
Guibert,  (p.  64e,)  Radulph.  Oadom^  (c  97.)  The  stratagem  is  related 
by  the  author  of  the  Oesta  Francorum,  the  monk  Robert  Baldric,  and 
Raymond  des  Agiles,  in  the  siegis  and  ramine  pf.  Antioch. 

^  His  Mussulman  appellation  of  Soliman  is  used  by  the  Latins,  and 
his  character  is  highly,  embellished  by  Tasso.  His  Turkish  name  of 
KiUdge-Arslan  (A  H  486—600,  A.  D.  1192—1206.  See  De  Guignes's 
Tables,  torn.  L  p.  246)  is  employed  by  the  OrientaK  and  with  some 
ocnrruptionbv  uie  Greeks;  but.  little  more  than  his  name  can  be 
found  in  the  Mahometan  writers,  who  are  dry  and  sulky  on  the  aubjeoi 
of  the  first  crusade,  (De  Guignes^  tom.  iii.  p.  il  p.  10—80.)* 

*  See  note,  page  556.     Soliman  and  Kilidge-Arslaa  were  father  aaA 
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m  land  which  the  Tarks  ooDsid«red  as  their  own,  he  deserved 
the  praise  of  his  enemies,  by  whom  alone  he  is  known  to  pos- 
terity. Yielding  to  the  first  impulse  of  the  torrent,  he  deposit- 
ed his  family  and  treasure  in  ^ioe ;  retired  to  the  mountains 
with  ^hy  thousand  horse ;  and  twice  descended  to  assault  the 
camps  or  quarters  of  the  Christian  besi^ers,  which  formed 
an  imperfect  circle  of  above,  m  miles.  The  lofty  and  solid 
walls  of  Nice  were  covered  by  a  deep  ditch,  and  flanked  by 
three  hundred  and  seventy  towers;  and  on  the  verge  of 
Christendom,  the  Moslems  were  trained  in  arms,  and  in&med 
by  religion.  Before  this  city,  the  French  princes  occupied 
their  stations,  and  prosecuted  their  attacks  without  corre* 
apondence  or  subordination:  emulation  prompted  their  valor; 
but  their  valor  was  sullied  by  cruelty,  and  their  emulation 
degenerated  into  envy  and  civil  discord.  In  the  siege  of 
Nice,  the  arts  and  engines  of  antiquity  were  employed  by  the 
Latins ;  the  mine  and  the  battering-ram,  the  tortoise,  and  the 
belfrey  or  movable  turret,  artificial  fire,  and  the  catapult  and 
balist,  the  sUng,  and  the  crossbow  for  the  casting  of  stones 
and  darts.*^  In  the  space  of  seven  weeks  much  labor  and 
blood,  were  expended,  and  some  progress,  especially  by  Count 
Raymond,  was  made  on  the  side  of  the  besiegers.  But  the 
Turks  could  protract  their  resistance  and  secure  their  escape, 
as  long  as  they  were  masters  of  the  Lake  "*  Ascanius,  which 
stretches  several  miles  to  the  westward  of  the  city.  The 
means  of  conquest  were  supplied  by  tiie  prudence  and  indus- 
try of  Alexius ;  a  great  number  of  boats  was  transported  on 
sledges  from  the  sea  to  the  lake ;  they  were  filled  with  the 
most  dexterous  of  his  archers ;  the  flight  of  the  sultana  was 
intercepted ;  Nice  was  invested  by  land .  and  water ;  and  a 
Greek  emissary  persuaded .  the  inhabitants  to  accept  his  ows- 
ter's  protection,  and  to  save  themselyes,  by  a  timely  surren- 
der, from  the  rage  of  the  savages  of  Europe.  In  the  moment 
of  victory,  or  at  least  of  hope,  the  *  crusaders,  thirsting  for 
blood  and  plunder,  were  awed  by  the  Imperial  banner  that 


*^  On  the  fortificatioiis,  engines,  and  sieges  of  the  middle  ages,  see 
Ifuratort,  (Antiqnitat  Italia,  torn.  IL  dissert  zzvl  p.  452-^624.)  The 
hdfredta,  from  whence  our  belfrey,  was  the  movable  tower  of  the 
aodents,  (Docange,  t6m.  i.  p.  608.) 

**  I  cannot  forbear  remarking  the  resemblance  between  the  siegf 
attdlake  of  Nice,  with  the  operations  of  Heman  €orte«  before  Mesioo 
%m  Dr.  Robertson,  History  of  America,  L  v. 
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itreamecL  from  the  citadel  ;*  and  Alexius  guarded  with  jeal* 
ous  vigilanoe  this  important  conquest  The  murmurs  of  the 
chiefe  were  stified  by  hoiior  or  interest ;  and  after  a  halt  of  nine 
days,  they  directed  their  march  towards  Phrygia  under  the 
guidance  of  a  Greek  general,  whom  they  suspected  of  a  secret 
connivance  with  the  sultan.  The  consort  and  the  principal  ser- 
vants of  Soliman  had  been  honorably  restored  without  ransom ; 
and  the  emperor's  generosity  to  the  miaereants**  was  interpreted 
as  treason  to  the  Christian  cause. 

Soliman  was  rather  provoked  than  dismayed  by  the  loss  of 
his  capital:  he  admonished  his  subjects  and  allies  of  this 
strange  invasion  of  the  Western  Barbarians;  the  Turkish 
emirs  obeyed  the  call  of  loyalty  or  religion ;  the  Turkman 
hordes  encamped  round  his  standard ;  and  his  whole  force  is 
loosely  stated  by  the  Christians  at  two  hundred,  or  even  three 
hundred  and  sixty  thousand  horse.  Yet  he  patiently  waited 
till  they  had  left  behind  them  the  sea  and  the  Greek  frontier ; 
and  hovering  on  the  flanks,  observed  their  careless  and  confi- 
dent progress  in  two  columns  beyond  the  view  of  each  other. 
Some  miles  before  they  could  reach  Dorylseium  in  Phrygia, 
the  leffc,  and  least  numerous,  division  was  surprised,  and  at- 
tacked, and  almost  oppressed,  by  the  Turkish  cavalry.'*  The 
heat  of  the  weather,  the  clouds  of  arrows,  and  the  barbarous 
onset,  overwhelmed  the  crusaders ;  they  lost  their  order  and 
confidence,  and  the  fiunting  fight  was  sustained  by  the  per- 
sonal valor,  rather  than  by  the  military  conduct,  of  Bohemond, 
Tancred,  and  Robert  of  Normandy.  They  were  revived  by 
the  welcome  banners  of  Duke  Godfrey,  who  flew  to  their 
succor,  with  the  count  of  Vermandois,  and  sixty  thousand 
horse ;  and  was  followed,  by  Rajnnond  of  Tholouse,  the  bishop 

^*  Mecriani,  a  word  inyented  by  the  French  crusaders,  and  confined 
in  that  language  to  its  primitive  sense.  It  should  seem,  that  the  zeal 
of  our  ancestors  boiled  higher,  and  that  they  branded  every  unbeliever 
as  a  rascal.  A  similar  prejudice  still  lurks  in  the  minds  of  many  who 
think  themselves  Christians. 

'*  Baronius  has  produced  a  very  doubtful  letter  to  his  brother  Roger, 
(A.  D.  1098,  No.  16.)  The  enemies  consisted  of  Modes,  Persians,  Chal- 
deans :  be  it  so.  The  first  attack  was  cum  nostro  incommodo ;  true 
and  tender.  But  why  Godfrey  of  Bouillon  and  Hugh  brothers  !  Tan- 
cred is  styled  jUius;  of  whom?  Certainly  not  of  Roger,  nor  of 
Hohemond. 

*  Anna  Comnena  calls  it  ipana  rj);  napaioaiii. — M. 
VOL.   V. — Bb 
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of  Pay,  and  die  remaindcfr  of  the  sacred  anny.  Without  a 
moment's  pause,  they  formed  in  new  order,  anc  advanced  to 
a  second  battle.  They  were  received  with  equal  resojution; 
and,  in  their  common  disdain  for  the  nnwarlike  people  of 
Greece  and  Asia,  it  was  confessed  on  both  sides,  that  the 
Turks  and  the  Franks  were  the  only  nations  entitled  to  the 
appellation  of  soldiers."  Their  encounter  was  varied,  and 
balanced  by  the  contrast  of  arms  and  discipline ;  of  the  direct 
charge,  and  wheehng  evolutions ;  of  the  couched  lance,  and 
the  brandished  javelin;  of  a  weighty  broadsword,  and  a 
crooked  sabre ;  of  cumbrous  armor,  and  thin  flowing  robes ; 
and  of  the  long  Tartar  bow,  and  the  arbcUist  or  crossbow,  a 
deadly  weapon,  yet  unknown  to  the  Orientals.'*  As  long  as 
the  horses  were  fresh,  and  the  quivers  full,  Soliman  main- 
tained the  advantage  of  the  day ;  and  four  thousand  Christians 
were  pierced  by  the  Turkish  arrows.  In  the  evening,  swiftness 
yielded  to  strength :  on  either  side,  the  numbers  were  equal 
or  at  least  as  great  as  any  ground  could  hold,  or  any  general? 
could  manage;  but  in  turning  the  hills,  the  last  division  ot 
Raymond  and  his  provincials  was  led,  perhaps  without  design 
on  the  rear  of  an  exhausted  enemy ;  and  the  long  contest  wap 
determined.  Besides  a  nameless  and  unaccounted  multitude^ 
three  thousand  Pagan  knights  were  slain  in  the  battle  and 
pursuit ;  the  camp  of  Soliman  was  pillaged ;  and  in  the  van* 
ety  of  precious  spoil,  the  curiosity  of  the  Latins  was  amused 
with  foreign  arms  and  apparel,  and  the  new  aspect  of  drome- 
daries and  camels.  The  importance  of  the  victory  was  proved 
by  the  hasty  retreat  of  the  sultain:  reserving  ten  thousand 
guards  of  the  relics  of  his  army,  Soliman  evacuated  the 
kingdom  of  Eonm,  and  hastened  to  implore  the  aid,  and 
kindle  the  resentment,  of  his  Eastern  breUiren.  In  a  march 
A  five  hundred  miles,  the  crusaders  traversed  the  Lessei 
Asia,  through  a  wasted  land  and  deserted  towns,  without  find- 
ing either  a  friend   or  an   enemy.     The  geographer*''  may 

**  Yerumtamen  dicunt  se  esse  de  Francorum  generatione ;  et  qaia 
niilluB  homo  naturaliter  debet  esse  miles  oisi  Francl  et  Turci,  (G«sta 
Francorum,  p.  Y.)  llie  same  community  of  blood  and  valor  is  attested 
by  Archbishop  Baldric,  (p.  99.) 

••  Boliatay^alestrctyArbalestre.  See  Huratori;  Anti^  torn,  il  p  517 
— 524.  Pucange,  Gloss.  Latia  torn.  i.  p.  531,  582.  Xn  the  time  of 
Anna  Comnena,  this  weapon,  which  she  describes  under  the  name  of 
Membra,  was  unknown  in  the  East,  (L  x.  p.  291.)  By  a  humai^e  incoa-* 
■istency,  the.  pope  strove  to  prohibit  it  in  Christian  wars. 

•*  Tlie  curious  reader  may  compare  the  classic  learning  of  GelUurn* 
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vtmsA  the  position  of  Doryhenni,  Antiocii  of  Fiaidia,  Iconhiin, 
Archelajs,  and  Germanioia,  and  onaj:  compare  those  classie 
appellations  with  the  modern  names  of  EskiBhehr  the  old  city, 
Akshehr  the  white  city,  Cogni,  ErekH,  and  Marash.  As  the 
pilgrims  passed  over  a  desert,  where  a  draught  of  water  i% 
exchanged  for  silver,  they  were  tormented  by  intolerable 
thirst ;  and  on  the  banks  of  the  fiist  rivnlet,  their  haste  and 
intemperance  were  still  more  pemtcions  to  the  disorderly 
throng.  They  climbed  with  toil  and  danger  the  steep  and 
slippery  sides  of  Mount  Taurus ;  many  of  the  soldiers  east 
away  their  arms  to  secure  their  footsteps ;  and  had  not  terror 
preceded  their  van,  the  long  and  trembling  file  might  have 
been  driven  down  the  precipice  by  a  handful  of  resolute  en- 
emies. Two  of  their  most  respectable  chie&,  the  duke  of 
Lorraine  and  the  count  of  Tholonse,  were  carried  in  litters : 
Eaymond  was  nosed,  as  it  is  said  by  miracle,  from  a  hope- 
less malady ;  and  Godfrey  had  been  torn  by  a  bear,  as  he 
pursued  that  rough  and  perilous  chase  in  the  mountains  of 
Pisidia. 

To  improve  the  general  consternation,  the  cousin  of  Bohe- 
mond  and  the  broliier  of  Godfrey  were  detached  from  the 
main  army  with  thar  respective  squadrons  of  five,  and  of 
seven,  hundred  knights.  They  overran  in  a  rapid  career  the 
hills  and  sea-eoast  of  OiHma,  from  Cogni  to  the  Syrian  gates : 
the  Norman  standard  was  first  planted  on  the  waUs  of  Tarsus 
and  Mahnistra;  but  the  proud  injustice  of  Baldwin  at  length 
provoked  the  patient  and  generous  Italian ;  and  they  turned 
their  consecrated  swords  against  e^  other  in  a  private  and 
profane  quarrel.  Honor  was  the  motive,  and  fame  the  re- 
ward, of-Tancred;  but  fortune  smiled  on  the  more  nelfish 
enterprise  of  his  rival.^    He  wa^  called  to  the  assistance  of 

and  the  gsograpfaical  science  of  D*Anville.  William  of  lyre  is  the 
only  historian  of  the  crtusades  who  has  any  koowledge  of  antiquity; 
and  M.  Otter  trod  almost  in  the  footsteps  of  the  Franks  from  Coin 
stantinople  to  Antioch,  (Voyage  en  Tm-quie  et  en  Perse,  torn,  i  p.  35 
^88.)* 

*^  This  detached  eonquest  of  Edeasa  is  best  represented  by  Ful- 
cherios  Carnotensia,  or  of  Chartres,  (in  the  collections  of  Bongarsius, 
Duchesne,  and  Marteime,)  the  valiant  chaplain  of  Count  Baldwin, 
(Ee^nit  des   Croisades,  torn.  I   p.  18,  14.)    In  the  disputes  of  thai 


*  •  Tile  ^am^  of  Col.  Macdonald*  Kimieir  ip  Asia  Minor  thr(ws  conmdf 
arable  hgk  on  the  gec%rspfay  of  this  march  of  the  cra0aderff-^M. 
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ft  Greek  or  AnneDiah  tyrant,  who  had  been  taibred  ntider 
Uk6  Turkish  yok^  to  reign  over,  the  Christians  of  Edena. 
Biddwin  accepted  the  character  of  his  son  and  champion; 
bat  no  sooner  was  he  introduced  into  the  citj,  than  he  in- 
flamed the  people  to  the  maasacre  of  his  ftther,  occupied  the 
throne  and  treasure,  extended  his  conquests  over  the  hills  of 
Armenia  and  the  plain  of  Mesopotamia,  and  founded  the  first 
principality  of  iJbe  Franks  or  Latins,  which  subsisted  fifty-four 
years  beyond  the  Euphrates.** 

Before  the  Franks  ooukL  enter  Syria,  the  summer,  and  even 
the  autumn,  were  completely  wasted :  the  si^ie  of  Antiocb, 
or  the  separation  and  repose  of  the  army  during  the  winter 
season,  was  strongly  debated  in  their  council :  the  love  of 
arms  and  the  holy  sepulchre  urged  them  to  advance;  and 
reason  perhaps  was  on  the  side  of  resolution,  since  every 
hour  of  delay  abates  the  £une  and  force  of  tho  invader,  and 
multiplies  the  resources  of  defensive  war.  The  capitad  of 
Syria  was  protected  by  tlio  Biver  Orontes;  and  the  iron 
bridge,*'  of  nine  arches,  derives  its  name  from  the  massy 
gates  of  the  two  towers  which  are  ccMistructed  at  either  end. 
They  weace  opened  by  the  sword  of  the  duke  of  Normandy : 
his  victory  gave  entrance  to  three  hundred  thousand  cru- 
saders, an  account  which  may  allow,  some  scope  for  losses 
and  desertion,  but  which  clearly  detects .  much  exaggemtbn  in 
the  review  of  Nice;  In  the  description  of  AntiocV*  it  is  not 
easy  to  define  a  middle  term  between  her  an^nt  magnifi- 
cence, under  the  successors  of  Alexander  and  ;  Augustus,  and 
the  modem  .aspect  of  Turkish  desolation.:  The  Tetrapolis, 
or  four  cities,  if  they  retsuned.  their  name,  and  poBitaon,.must 
have  left  a  large  vacuity  in  a  circuinfer^ce'  of  twelvi»  >  mHes ; 
and  that  measure^  as  well  as  the   number  .of  four   hundred 


EHrioce  with  Tancred,  his  partiality  is  oncoont^rod'  by  the  paritiality  of 
Kadulphus  Cadomensis,  the  soldier  and  historian  of  the  gallant  mat- 
quia. 

'*  See  de  Guignes,  Hist,  des  Hans,  torn.  L  p.  466. 

••  For  Antioch,  see  Pocock,  (Description  of  the  East,  vol  il  p.  I 
p,  188--^193,)  Otter,  (Voyage  en  Turqaie,  ibc.,  tom^  L  p.  81,  Ac^)  the 
Turkish  geographer,  (in  Otter's  notes,)  the  Index  Geographiens  of 
Schultens,  (ad  calcem  Bohadin.  Vit  Saladin.,)  and  Abnlfeda,  (Tabula 
Syris,  p.  116, 116,  vers.  Reiske.) 


*  This  bridge  was  over  the  Ifrin,  not  the  Orontes,  at  a  disUnoe  of 
leagues  from  Antioch     See  Wilken,  voL  i.  p.  178.-11. 
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lowers,  are  Dot  perfeeUj  oonsktont  with  the  ^ve  gates,  m 
often  maitioned  in  the  history  of  the  siege.  Yet  Antiodi 
must  have  still  flourished  as  a  great  and  populous  capital  At 
the  head  of  the  Turkish  emirs,  Baglusian,  a  veteran  chief, 
eommanded  in  the  pUce :  his  garrison  was  composed  of  sii 
or  seven  thousand  horse,  and  fifteen  or  twenty  thousand  foot : 
one  hundred  thousand  Moslems  are  said  to  have  &llen  hy 
the  sword ;  and  their  numbers  were  {m>bably  inferior  to  the 
Greeks,  Armenians,  and  Syrians,  who  had  been  no  more  than 
^urteen  years  the  slaves  of  the  house  of  Seljuk.  From  the 
remains  of  a  solid  and  stately  wall,  it  appears  to  have  arisen 
to  the  height  of  threescore  feet  in  the  valleys;  and  wherever 
less  art  and  labor  had  been  applied,  the  ground  was  supposed 
to  be  defended  by  the  river,  the  morass,  and  the  mountains. 
Notwithstanding  these  fortifications,  the  dty  had  been  repeat- 
edly taken  by  the  Persians,  the  Arabs,  the  Greeks,  and  the 
Turks ;  so  large  a  circuit  must  have  yielded  many  pervious 
points  of  attack ;  and  in  a  siege  that  was  formed  about  the 
middle  of  October,  the  vigor  of  the  execution  could  alone 
justify  the  boldness  of  the  attempt.  Whatever  strength  and 
valor  could  perform  in  the  field  was  abundantly  discharged  by 
the  champions  of  the  cross :  in  the  frequent  occasions  of  ssi- 
lies,  of  forage,  of  the  attack  and  defence  of  convoys,  they 
were  often  victorious ;  and  we  can  only  complain,  that  their 
exploits  are  sometimes  enlarged  beyond  the  scale  of  proba- 
bility and  truth.  The  sword  of  Godfrey"  divided  a  Turk 
from  the  shoulder  to  the  haunch ;  and  one  half  of  the  infidel 
fell  to  the  ground,  while  the  other  was  transported  by  his 
horse,  to  the  city  gate.  As  Robert  of  Normandy  rode  against 
his  antagonist,  *^  I  devote  thy  head,^'  he  piously  exclaimed. 
^  to  the  daemons  of  hell ;"  and  that  head  was  instantly  cloven 
to  the  breast  by  the  resistless  stroke  of  his  descending  fal- 
chion.   But  the  reality  or  the.  report  of  such  gigantic  prow- 

*'  Ensem  elevat,  eunaque  a  sinistri  parte  scapularum,  tanta  yirtute 
intorsit,  ut  quod  pectus  medium  disjuDxit  spinam  et  vitalia  internipit ; 
et  sic  lubricus  ensis  super  crus  dextrum  integer  ezivit:  sicque  caput 
integrum  cum  dextri  jMirte  corporis  immersit  gurgitc,  partemque  qua 
^equo.  prsBsidebat  remisit  civitati,  (Robert  Mon.  p.  ^0.)  Cujus  ense 
'  ttajectus,  Turcus  duo  Cactus  est  Turci :  ut  inferior  alter  in  urliem 
equitaret,  alter  arcitenens  in  flumine  nataret,  (Radulph.  Cadom.  c.  68, 
p.  .8(>4.) .  Yet  he  justifies  the  deed  by  the  stupendU  viribus  of  Gk>dfrey ; 
aaid  WillifMn  of  Tyre  covers  it  by  obstupuit  populus  facti  novitato 
«...  mirabilis,  (1-  v.  a  6,  p.  ^01.)  Yet  it  must  not  have  appeared 
inendible  to  the  knights  of  that  age. 
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«n  **  must  have  taught  the  Moslems  to  keep  within  their 
walls :  and  against  those  walls  of  earth  or  stone,  the  sword 
and  the  lanoe  were  unavailing  weapons.  In  the  slow  and 
suooessive  labors  of  a  siege,  the  crusaders  were  supine  and 
ignorant,  without  skill  to  contrive,  or  money  to  purchase,  or 
indostiy  to  use,  the  artificial  engines  and  implements  of  as- 
sault In  the  conquest  of  Nice,  they  had  been  powerfully 
assisted  by  the  wealth  and  knowledge  of  the  Greek  emperor : 
his  absence  was  poorly  supplied  by  some  Genoese  and  Pisan 
vessels,  that  were  attracted  by  religion  or  trade  to  the  coast 
of  Syria :  the  stores  were  scanty,  the  return  precarious,  and 
the  communication  difficult  and  dangerous.  Indolence  or 
weakness  had  prevented  the  Franks  from  investing  the  entire 
circuit ;  and  the  perpetual  freedom  of  two  gates  relieved  the 
wants  and  recruited  the  garrison  of  the  city.  At  the  end  of 
seven  months,  after  the  ruin  of  their  cavalry,  and  an  enor- 
mous loss  by  famine,  desertion  and  fiitigue,  the  progress  of 
the  crusaders  was  imperceptible,  and  their  success  remote, 
if  the  Latin  Ulysses,  the  artful  and  ambitious  Boheraond,  had 
not  employed  the  arms  of  cunning  and  deceit.  The  Chris- 
tians of  Antioch  were  numerous  and  discontented :  Phirouz, 
a  Syrian  renegado,  had  acquired  the  favor  of  the  emir  and 
the  command  of  three  towers ;  and  the  merit  of  his  repent- 
ance disguised  to  the  Latins,  and  perhaps  to  himself,  the  foul 
design  of  perfidy  and  treason.  A  secret  correspondence,  for 
their  mutual  interest,  was  soon  established  between  Phirouz 
and  the  prince  of  Tarento ;  and  Bohemond  declared  in  the 
council  of  the  chiefs,  that  he  could  deliver  the  city  into  their 
hands.*  But  he  claimed  the  sovereignty  of  Antioch  as  the 
reward  of  his  seryice ;  and  the  proposal  which  had  been  re- 
jected by  the  envy,  was  at  length  extorted  from  the  distress, 
of  his  equals.  The  nocturnal  surprise  was  executed  by  the 
French  and  Norman  princes,  who  ascended  in  person  the 
scaling-ladders  that  were  thrown  from  the  walls :  their  new 
proselyte,  after  the  murder  of  his  too  scrupulous  brother, 
embraced  and  introduced  the  servants  of  Christ;  the  army 

**  See  the  exploits  of  Robert,  Rimnond,  and  the  modest  lVaiered« 
who  imposed  silence  on  his  squire,  (Randolph.  Oadom.  c  53.) 


*  See  the  interesting  extract  from  Kemaleddin's  History  of  Aleppo,  In 
Wilkeii,  preface  to  vol.  ii.  p.  36.  Phiroaz,  or  Azxerrad,  the  hreastpkto 
naker,  haid  heen  pilkged  and  put  to  the  tortore  by  Bagifiejan,  die  prince  of 
Actaoch.— M. 
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nished  through  the  gates ;  and  the  Moslems  soon  found,  thai 
although  niercy  was  hopeless,  resbtanoe  was  impotent.  Bcai  ,  ,^^ 
the  citadel  still  refused  to  surrender;  and  the  vietei  them*  ui^c^iSiiA 
selves  were  speedily  enoompassed  and  besieged  by  the  in^ 
numerable  forces  of  Kerbqga,  prince  of  Mosul,  who,  with 
twenty-eight  Turkish  emirs,  advanced  to  the  deliverance  of 
Antioch.  Five-and-twenty  days  the  Christians  spent  on  the 
verge  of  destruction ;  and  the  proud  lieutenant  of  the  caliph 
and  the  sultan  left  them  only  the  choice  of  servitude  or  death.** 
In  this  extr^nity  they,  collected  the  relics  of  their  strength, 
sallied  from  the  town,  and  in  a  single  memorable  day,  anni- 
hilated or  dispersed  the  host  of  Turks  and  Arabians,  which 
they  might!  safely  report  to  have  consisted  of  six  hundred 
thousand  knen.*^  Their  supernatural  allies  I  shall  proceed  to 
consider:: the  human  causes  of  the  victory  of  Antioch  were 
the  fearless  despair  of  the  Franks ;  and  the  surprise,  the  dis- 
cord, perhaps  the  errors,  of  their  unskilful  and  presumptuous 
adversaries.  The  battle  is  described  with  as  much  disorder  as 
it  was  fought ;  but  we  may  observe  the  tent  of  Kerboga,  a 
movable  and  spacious  palace,  enriched  with  the  luxury  of  Asia, 
and  capable  of  holding  above  two  thousand  persons ;  we  may 
distinguish  his  three  thousand  guards,  who  were  cased,  the 
horse  as  well  as  the  men,  ia  complete  steeL 

In  the  eventful  period  of  the  siege  and  defence  of  Antioch, 
the  crusaders  were  alternately  exalted  by  victory  or  sunk  in 
despair ;  either  swelled  with  plenty  or  emaciated  with  hunger. 
A  speculative  reasoner  imight  suppose,  that  their  faith  had  a 
strong  and  serious  ihflaence  on  their  practice ;  and  that  the 
soldiers  of  the  cross,  :thei  deliverers  of  the  holy  sepulchre,  pre- 
pared themselves  by  a  sober  and  virtuous  life  for  the  daily 
contemplation   of  martyrdom.    Experience   blows  away  this 

*'  After  mentioning  the  distress  and  humble  petition  of  the  Franks, 
Abulpharagius  adds  we  haughty  reply  of  Codbuka,  or  Kerboga,  **  Non 
•VAsuri  estis  nisi  per  gladium,''  (Dvnast  p.  24?.) 

**  In  describing  the  host  of  Kerboga,  most  of  the  Latin  historians, 
the  author  of  the  Qesta^  (p.  17,)  Robert  t^onachus,  p.  66.)  Baldric, 
(p.  Ill,)  Fulcherius  Carnotensis,  (p.  392,)  Gpijbert^  (p.  512,)  William 
of  Tyre,  (I.  vi.  c.  3,  p.  714,)  Bernard  lliesauraiius,  (c.  39,  p.  695,) 
are  content  with  the  vague  expressions  of  infinita  multitude,  immen- 
•um  agmen,  innumerss  copias  or  gentes,  which  correspond  with  the 
ptra  dvapidjA^Tutv  ;^iX(dJ(uy  of  Anna  Comnena,  (Alexias,  L  zL  p.  818 
—820.)  The  numbers  of  the  Turks  are  fixed  by  Albert  Aquensis  at 
900,000,  (L  iv.  c.  10,  p.  242,)  and  by  Radulphns  Cadomensis  at  400,000 
'      e,  (c  72,  p.  809.) 
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ohariiabie  illusion;  and  seldom  does  the  history  of  piofiuM 
war  display  such  scenes  of  intemperance  and  prostitutiiHi  aa 
were  exhibited  under  the  walls  of  Antioch.  The  grove  of 
Daphne  no  longer  flourished;  but  the  Syrian  air  was  still 
impregnated  with  the  same  vices ;  the  Christians  were  seduced 
by  every  temptation  *^  that  nature  either  prompts  or  reprobates ; 
the  authority  of  the  chiefe  was  despised;  and  sermons  and 
edicts  were  alike  fruitless  against  those  scandalous  disorders, 
not  less  pernicious  to  military  discipline,  than  repugnant  to 
evangelic  purity.  In  the  first  days  of  the  siege  and  the  pos- 
session of  Antioch,  the  Franks  consumed  with  wanton  and 
thoughtless  prodigality  the  frugal  subsistence  of  weeks  and 
months:  the  desolate  country  no  longer  yielded  a  supply; 
and  from  that  country  they  were  at  length  excluded  by  the 
arms  of  the  besieging  Turks.  Disease,  the  faithful  compan^ 
ion  of  want,  was  envenomed  by  the  rains  of  the  winter,  the 
summer  heats,  unv^holesome  food,  and  the  close  imprisonment 
of  multitudes.  The.  pictures  of  famine  and  pestilence  are 
always  the  same,  and  always  disgustful ;  and  our  imagination 
may  suggest  the  nature  of  their  su£ferings  and  their  resourrses. 
The  remains  of  treasure  or  spoil  were  eagerly  lavished  in  the 
purchase  of  the  vilest  nourishment ;  and  dreadful  must  have 
been  the  calamities  of  the  poor,  since,  after/paying  three 
marks  of  silver  for  a  goat  and  fifteen  for  a  lean  camel,^*  the 
count  of  Flanders  was  reduced  to  beg  a  dinner,  and  Duke 
Godfrey  to  borrow  a  horse.  Sixty  thousand  horse  had  been 
reviewed  in  the  camp :  before  the  end  of  the  siege  they  were 
diminished  to  two  thousand,  and  scarcely  two  hundred  fit  for 
service  could  be  mustered  on  the  day  of  battle.  ^  Weakness 
of  body  and  terror  of  mind  ^tinguished  the  ardent  enthusiasm 
of  the  pilgrims ;  and  every  motive  of  honor  and  religion  was 
subdued  by  the  desire  of  life.''^    Among  the  chiefe,  three 

'*  See  the  tragic  and  scandalous  fate  of  an  archdeacon  of  royal  birth* 
who  was  slain  bj  the  Turks  as  he  reposed  in  an  orchard,  playing  at 
dice  with  a  Syrian  concubine. 

••  The  value  of  an  ox  rose  from  five  soUdi,  (fifteen  shillings,)  at 
Christmas  to  two  marks,  (four  pounds,)  and  afterwards  much  higher ; 
a  kid  or  lamb,  from  one  shilling  to  eighteen  of  our  present  money :  in 
the  second  famine,  a  loaf  of  bread,  or  the  head  of  an  animal,  sold  for 
a  piece  of  gold.  More  examples  might  be  produced;  but  it  is  the 
ordinary,  not  the  extraordinary,  prices,  that  deserve  the  notice  of  ^le 
pLiloBophor. 

*^  AUi  multi,  quorum  nomina  non  tenemus ;  quia,  deleta  de  libiv 
fite,  prajsenti  operi  non  sunt  inserenda,  (Will.  Tyr.  1.  vL  c.  6,  p.  ^IS.) 
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fieroes  may  be  found  without  fear  or  reproaok :  Godfrey  of 
Bouillon  was  supported  by  his  tnagnammous  piety;  Bohe- 
mond  by  ambition  and  interest;  and  Tancred  declared,  in  the 
true  spirit  of  chivalry,  that  as  long  as  he  was  at  the  head  of 
forty  knights,  he  would  never  relinquish  the  enterprise  of  Pal- 
estine. But  the  count  of  Tholouse  and  Provence  was  sus- 
pected of  a  voluntary  indisposition ;  the  duke  of  Normandy 
was  recalled  from  the  sea-shore  by  the  censures  of  the  church ; 
Hugh  the  Great,  though  he  led  the  vanguard  of  the  battle^ 
enfibraced  an  ambiguous  opportunity  of  returning  to  France] 
and  Stephen,  count  of  Ohartres,  basely  deserted  the  standard 
which  he  bore,  and  the  council  in  which  he  presided.  The 
soldiers  were  discouraged  by  the  flight  of  William,  viscount 
of  Melun,  sumamed  the  Carpenter^  from  the  weighty  strokes 
of  his  axe ;  and  the  saints  were  scandalized  by  the  fall  *  of 
Peter  the  Hermit,  who,  after  arming  Europe  against  Asia, 
attempted  to  escape  from  the  penance  of  a  necessary  fast. 
Of  the  multitude  of  recreant  warriors,  the  names  (says  an  his- 
torian) are  blotted  from  the  book  of  life ;  and  the  opprobrious 
epithet  of  the  rope-dancers  was  applied  to  the  deserters  who 
dropped  in  the  night  from  the  walls  of  Antioch.  The  emperor 
Alexius,*'  who  seemed  to  advance  to  the  succor  of  the  Latins, 
was  dismajred  by  the  assurance  of  Iheir  hopeless  condition. 
They  expected  their  fate  in  silent  despair;  oaths  and  punish- 
ments were  tried  without  effect ;  and  to  rouse  the  soldiers  to 
the  defence  of  the  walls,  it  was  found  necessary  to  set  Are  to 
their  quarters. 

For  their  salvation  and  victory,  they  were  indebted  to  the 
varoe  fanaticism  which  had  led  them  to  the  brink  of  ruin.  In 
such  a  cause,  and  in  such  an  army,  visions,  prophecies,  and 
miracles,  were  frequent  and  fomiliar.  In  the  distress  of 
Antioch,  they  were  repeated  with  unusual  ener^  and  suc- 
cess :  St  Ambrose  had  assured  a  pious  ecclesiastic,  that  two 
years  of  trial  must  precede  the  season  of  deliverance  and 

Onibert  (p.  618,  628)  attempts  to  excuse  Hngh  the  Great,  and  even 
Stephen  of  Ohartres. 

**  See  the  progress  of  the  cmiBde,  th«  retreat  of  Alexins,  the  vie- 
iory  of  Antioch,  and  the  cooqnest  of  Jemsalem,  in  the  Alexiad,  L  xL 
p.  317 — 327.  Anna  was  so  prone  to  exaggeration,  that  she  magniiiw 
iLe  exploits  of  the  Latins. 

*  Peter/eS  daring  the  siege:  he  went  afterwards  on  ac  eoibBSsy  to  Em-^ 
%i«i.    UTilkca  voL  i  p.  fil7.-^lL 

BB* 
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(praoe;  the  deserten  were  stopped  by  the  prosenoe  and  i«» 
proaches  of  Christ  himself;  the  dead  had  promised  to  arise 
and  combat  with  their  brethren ;  the  Virgin  had  obtained  the 
pardon  of  their  sins ;  and  their  confidence  was  revired  by  a 
nsible  sign,  the  seasonable  and  splendid  discovery  of  the 
HOLT  LANOE.  The  policy  of  their  chiefe  has  on  this  occasion 
been  admired,  and  might  surely  be  excused;  but  a  pious 
(hiud  is  seldom  produ^  by  tne  cool  conspiracy  of  many 
persons ;  and  a  voluntary  impostor  might  depend  on  the  sup- 
port of  the  wise  and  the  credulity  of  the  people.  Of  the 
diocese  of  Marseilles,  there  was  a  priest  of  low  cunning  and 
loose  manners,  and  his  name  was  Peter  Bartholemy.  He 
presented  himself  at  the  door  of  the  council*chamber,  to 
disclose  an  apparition  of  St  Andrew,  which  had  been  thrice 
reiterated  in  his  sleep  with  a  dreadful  menace,  if  he  pre- 
sumed to  suppress  the  commands  of  Heaven.  ^  At  Antioch," 
said  the  aposUe,  *Mn  the  church  of  my  brother  St  Peter,  near 
the  high  altar,  is  concealed  the  steel  head  of  the  lance  that 
pierced  the  side  of  our  Redeemer.  In  thre^  days  that  instnt- 
ment  of  eternal,  and  now  of  temporal,  salvation,  will  be 
manifested  to  his  disciples.  Search,  and  ye  shall  .find :  bear 
it  aloft  in.  battle ;  and  that  mystic  weapon  shall  penetrate  the 
souls  of  the  miscreants."  The  pope's  legate,  the  bishop  of 
Puy,  afl^ted  to  listen  with  coldness  and  distrust ;  but  the 
revelation  was  eagerly  accepted  by  Count  Raymond,  whom 
his  £uthful  subject,  iu  the  name  of  the  apostle,  had  chosen  for 
the  guardian  of  the  holy  lance.  The  experiment  was  re- 
solv^ ;  and  on  the  third  day  after  a  due  preparation  of 
prayer  and  fasting,  the  priest  of  Marseilles  introduced  twelve 
trusty  spectators,  among  whom  were  the  ^unt  and  his  chap^ 
lain  ;  and  the  church  &on  were  barred  against  the  impetuous 
multitude.  The  ground  was  opened  in  the  appointed  place ; 
but  the  workmen,  who  relieved  each  other,  dug  to  the  depth 
of  twelve  feet  without  discovering  the  object  of  their  search. 
In  the  evening,  when  Count  Raymond  had  withdrawn  to  his 
post,  and  the  weary  assistants  began  to  murmur,  Bartholemy, 
in  his  shirt,  and  without  his  shoes,  boldly  descended  into  tne 
pit ;  the  darkness  of  the  hour  and  of  the  place  enabled  him 
to  secrete  and  deposit  the  head  of  a  Saracen  lance ;  and  the 
first  sound,  the  first  gleam,  of  the  steel  was  saluted  with  a 
devout  rapture.  The  holy  lance  was  drawn  from  its  recess, 
wrapped  in  a  veil  of  silk  and  gold,  and. exposed  to  the  venera- 
tion of  the  crusaders ;  their  anxious  suspense  burst  fortli  in  % 
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jpeneral  Bhout;  of  joy  and  hope,  and  the  desponding  troopi 
«rere  again  inflamed  with  the  enthusiasm  of  valor.  What- 
ever had  been  the  arts,  and  whatever  might  be  the  sentiments 
of  the  chiefe,  they  skilfully  improved  Siis  fortunate  revolu- 
tion by  every  aid  that  discipline  and  devotion  could  afiford. 
The  soldiers  were  dismissed  to  their  quarters  with  an  injunc- 
tion to  fortify  their  minds  and  bodies  for  the  approaching 
conflict,  freely  to  bestow  their  last  pittance  on  themselves 
and  their  horses,  and  to  expect  with  the  dawn  of  day  the 
signal  of  victory.  On  the  festival  of  St  Peter  and  St  Paul, 
the  gates  of  Antioch  were  thrown  open:  a  martial  psalm, 
^  Let  the  Lord  arise,  and  let  his  enemies  be  scattered !"  was 
chanted  by  a  procession  of  priests  and  monks ;  the  battle 
array  was  marshalled  in  twelve  divisions,  in  honor  of  the 
twelve  apostles;  and  the  holy  lance,  in  the  absence  of 
Raymond,  was  intrusted  to  the  hands  of  his  chaplain.  The 
influence  of  his  relic  or  trophy,  was  felt  by  the  servants,  and 
perhaps  by  the  enemies,  of  Christ  ;**  and  its  potent  energy 
was  neigateued  by  an  accident,  a  stratagem,  or  a  rumor,  of  a 
miraculous  complexioh.  Three  knights,  in  white  garments 
and  resplendeni;  arms,  either  issued,  or  seemed  to  issue,  from 
the  hills:  the  voice  of  Adhemar,  the  pope's  legate,  pro- 
claimed them  as  the  martyrs  St  George,  St  Theodore,  and 
St  Maurice  :  the  tumult  of  battle  allowed  uo  time  for  doubt 
or  scrutiny ;  and  the  weloDme  apparition  dazzled  the  eyes  or 
the  imagination  of  a  ^natic  army.*"  In  the  season  of  dan- 
ger and  triumph,  the  revelation  of  Bartholemy  of  Marseilles 
was  unanimof^ly  asserted;  but  as  soon  as  the  temporary 
service  was  accomplished,  the  personal  dignity  and  liberal 
arms  which  the  count  of  Tholouse  derived  from  the  custody 
of  the  holy  lance,  provoked  the  envy,  and  awakened  the 
reason,  of  his  rivals.  A  Norman  clerk  presumed  to  sift,  with 
a  philosophic  spirit,  the  truth  of  the  legend,  the  circumstances 
of  the  discovery,  and  the  character  of  the  prophet ;  and  the 
pious  Bohemond  ascribed  their  deliverance  to  the  merits  and 

The  Mahometan  Abonlmahaseo  (apud  De  Guignes,  torn,  il  p.  ii. 
^)  is  more  correct  in  his  account  of  the  holy  lao^  than  the  Chris- 
Amia  Comnena  and  Abidpharagius :  the  Greek  j^rincess  con- 
founds it  with  the  nail  of  the  cross,  (1.  zu  p.  826 ;)  the  Jacobite  primate^ 
with  St  Peter's  stafi^  p.  242.) 

*  The  real  cause  of  this  yictocy  appears  to  have  been  the  fend  in  Kerbogt  li 
Wilken,  vol  ii.  v.  40.— M. 
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interoeflBion  of  Christ  alone.  For  a  while,  die  ProTineiak 
«lefended  their  national  palladium  with  clamors  and  arms ; 
and  new  visions  condemned  to  death  and  hell  the  profane 
sceptios  who  presumed  to  scrutinize  the  truth  and  merit  of 
the  discovery.  The  prevalence  of  incredulity  compelled 
the  author  to  submit  his  life  and  veradty  to  the  judgment  of 
God.  A  pile  of  dry  fagots,  four  feet  high  and  fourteen  long, 
was  erected  in  the  midst  of  the  camp ;  the  flames  burnt 
fiercely  to  the  elevation  of  thirty  cubits ;  and  a  narrow  path 
of  twelve  inches  was  left  for  tiie  perilous  trial.  The  unfor- 
tunate priest  of  Marseilles  traversed  the  fire  with  dexterity 
and  speed ;  but  the  thighs  and  belly  were  scorched  by  the 
intense  heat;  he  expired  the  next  day  ;*  and  the  logic  of 
believing  minds  will  pay  some  regard  to  his  dying  protesta- 
tions ci  innocence  and  truth.  Some  efforts  were  made  by 
the  Provincials  to  substitute  a  cross,  a  ring,  or  a  tabernacle,  in 
the  place  of  the  holy  lance,  which  soon  vanished  in  contempt 
and  oblivion."*  Yet  the  revelation  of  Antioch  is  gravely  as- 
serted by  succeeding  historians  :  and  such  is  the  progress  of 
credulity,  that  miracles  most  doubtful  on  the  spot,  and  at  the 
moment,  will  be  received  with  implicit  &ith  at  a  convenient 
distance  of  time  and  space. 

The  prudence  or  fortune  of  the  Franks  had  delayed  their 
invasion  till  the  decline  of  the  Turkish  empire.'*^  Under  the 
manly  government  of  the  three  first  sultans,  the  kingdoms  of 
Asia  were  united  in  peace  and  justice  ;  and  the  innumerable 
armies  which  they  led  in  person  were  equal  in  courage,  and 
superior  in  discipline,  to  the  Barbarians  of  the  West  But  at 
the  time  of  the  crusade,  the  inheritance  of  Malek  Shaw  wa9 
disputed  by  his  four  sons ;  their  private  ambition  was  insen- 

>*9  The  two  antagonista  who  express  the  most  intimate  knowledge 
and  the  strongest  conviction  of  the  miracUy  and  of  ikiQ  frauds  are  Rav* 
mond  des  Agiles,  and  Radulphus  Oadomensia,  the  one  attadied  to>  the 
count  of  Thoiouse,  the  other  to  the  Norman  prince.  Fulcherlus  Oar- 
DotensiB  presumes  to  say,  Audite  fraudem  et  non  fraudem  I  and  after* 
war'ls,  Invenit  lanceam,  fallaciter  occultatam  forsitan.  The  rest  of  the 
herd  are  loud  and  strenuous. 

^®'  See  M.  De  Guignes,  torn,  il  p.  ii.  p.-  2^8,  tfec. ;  and  the  artides  ol 
<  Barktdroky  MoJiammed,  Sangiar^  in  B'Herbeldt. ' 


*  The  twelfth  day  after.  He  was  much  injured,  and  his  flesh  torn  oi^ 
fipom  the  ardor  of  picas  congratulation  with  which  he  was  assailed  \n  thMl 
Who  witnessed  his  escape,  unhnrt.  as  it  was  first  supposed.  WilLcB,  mi  I 
p.  903— M. 
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Bible  of  the  public  danger ;  and,  in  the  TiGuuindes  of  tbeir 
fortune,  the  rojal  vassals  were  ignorant^  or  regardless,  of  the 
tj'ue  object  of  their  allegiance.  The  twenty-eight  emin  who 
marched  with  the  standard  of  Eerboga  were  his  rivals  or 
enemies :  their  hastj  levies  were  drawn  from  the  towns  and 
tents  of  Mesopotamia  and  Syria ;  and  the  Turkish  veterans 
were  employed  or  consumed  in  the  dvil  wars  beyond  the 
Tigris.  The  caliph  of  Egypt  embraced  this  opportunity  of 
ireakness  and  discord  to  recover  his  ancient  possessions ;  and 
bis  sultan  Aphdal  besieged  Jerusalem  and  Tyre,  expelled 
the  children  of  Ortok,  and  restored  in  Palestine  the  civil 
and  ecclesiastical  authority  of  the  Fatimites.^*'  They  heard 
with  astonishment  of  the  vast  armies  of  Christians  that  had 
passed  from  Europe  to  Asia,  and  rejoiced  in  the  sieges  and 
battles  which  broke  the  power  of  the  Turks,  the  adversaries 
of  their  sect  and  monarchy.  But  the  same  Christians  wer€ 
the  enemies  of  the  prophet ;:  and  firom  the  overthrow  of  Nice 
and  Antioch,  the  motive  of  their  enterprise,  which  was  grad* 
ually  understood,  would  urge  them  forwards  to  the  banks  of 
the  Jordan,  or  perhaps  of  the  Nile.  An  intercourse  of  epis- 
tles and  embassies,  which  rose,  and  fell  with  the  events  of 
war,  was  maintained  between  the  throne  of  Cairo  and  the 
camp  of  the  Latins ;  and  their  adverse  pride  was  the  result 
of  ignorance  and. enthusiasm.  :  The  ministers  of  Egypt  de- 
clare in  a  haughty,  or  insinuated  in  a  milder,  tone,  mat  their 
sovereign,  the  true  and  lawful  coinmander  of  the  faithful, 
had  rescued  Jerusalem  from  the  Turkish  yoke ;  and  that  the 
pilgrims,  if  they,  would  divide  their  numbers,  and  lay  aside 
their  arms,  should  find  a  safe  and  hospitable  reception  at  the 
sepulchre  of  Jesus.  In  the  belief  of  tiieir  lost  condition,  the 
caliph  Mostali  despised  their  arms  .and  imprisoned  their  depu- 
ties :  the  conquest  and  victory  of  Antioch  prompted  him  to 
solicit  those  formidable  champions  with  gifts  of  horses  and 
silk  robes,  of  vases,  and  purses  of  gold  and  silver;  and  in  his 
estimate  of  their  merit  or  power,  the  first  place  was  assigned 
to  Bohemond,  and  the  second  to  Godfrey.  In  either  fortune, 
the  answer  of  the  crusaders  was  firm  and  uniform:  they  dis- 


>**  The  emir,  or  sultan,  Aphdal,  recovered  Jerusalem  and  Tyre, 
A.  U.  489,  (Renaudoi,  Hist  Patriarch.  Alezandrin.  p.  478.  De  Quijp- 
nesytom.  L  p.  249,  from  Abulfeda  and  Ben  SchouDah.)  Jerusalem 
ante  adventum  •  vestrum  recuperavimri,  Turoos  ejecimus,  say  tlit 
Fatimite  amhassadora 
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dained  to  inquire  into  the  private  claims  or  possessions  of  the 
followers  of  Mahomet ;  whatsoever  was  his  name  or  nation, 
the  usurper  of  Jerusalem  was  their  enemy ;  and  instead  of 
prescribing  the  mode  and  terms  of  their  pilgrimage,  it  was 
only  by  a  timely  surrender  of  the  city  and  province,  their 
sacred  right,  that  he  could  deserve  their  alliance,  or  deprecate 
their  impending  and  irresistible  attack.^** 

Yet  this  attack,  when  they  were  within  tfa^  view  and  reach 
of  their  ^orious  prize,  was  suspended  above  ten  months  after 
the  defeat  of  Kerb<^a.  The  zeal  and  courage  of  the  crusaders 
were  chilled  in  the  moment  of  victory ;  and  instead  of  march- 
ing to  improve  the  consternation,  Uiey  hastily  dispersed  to 
enjoy  the  luxury,  of  Syria.  The  causes  of  this  strange  delav 
may  be  found  in  the  want  of  strength  and  subordination.  In 
the  painful  and  various  service  of  AnUoch,  the  cavalry  was 
annihilated;  many  thousands  of  every  rank  had  been  lost  by 
famine,  sickness,  and  desertion:  the  same  abuse  of  plenty 
had  beeu  productive  of  a  third  &mine;  and  the  alternative 
of  inteooperance  and  distress  had  generated  a  pestilence, 
which  swept  away  above  fifty  thousand  of  the  pilgrims.  Few 
were  able  to  command,  and  none  were  willing  to  obey ;  the 
domestic  feuds,  which  had  been  stifled  by  common  fear;  were 
again  renewed  in  acts,  or  at  least  in  sentiments,  of  hostil- 
ity; the  fortune  of  Biddwin  and  Bohemond  excited  t^e  envy 
of  their  companions ;  the  bravest  knights  were  enlisted  for  the 
defence  of  their  new  principalities ;  and  Couiit  Raymond  ex- 
hausted his  troops  and  treasures  in  an  idle  expedition  into  the 
heart  of  Syria.^  The  winter  was  consumed  in  discord  and 
disorder ;  a  sense  of  honor  and  religion  was  rekindled  in  the 
spring;  and  the  private  soldiers,  less  susceptible  of  ambition 
and  jealousy,  awakened  with  angry  cUmors  the  indolence  of 
their  chiefe.  In  the  month  of  May,  the  relics  of  this  mighty 
host  proceeded  from  Antioch  to  Laodicea :  about  forty  thou- 
sand Latins^  of  whom  no  more  than  fifteen  hundred  hdrsci 


^^*  See  the  transactioos  between  the  caliph  of  Egypt  and  the  era- 
■odcrs  m  William  ofTyre '  (Liv.  c.  24,  1  vl' c  19)  and  Albert 
Aquensis,  (L  iii  <x  69,)  who  are  more  seuBible  of  their  importaDoe  tluui 
tb^  contemporary  writers. 


•  Thifl  is  not  quite  correct :  he  took  Marra  on  his  road.    His  excarsioiii 
wen  partly  to  obtain 
WUken,viLi.  p.  S2C.- 


» partly^  to  obtain  provisionfl  for  the  army  and  fodrler  for  the  boraea 
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aod  twenty  ihouajtnd  foot,  were  capable  of  immediate  servieeii 
Their  easy  march  was  continued  between  Mount  Libanus  and 
the  sea-^ore:  their  wants  were  liberally  supplied  by  the 
coasting  traders  of  Genoa  and  Pisa ;  and  they  drew  large 
contributions  from  the  emirs  of  Tripoli,  Tyre,  Sidon,  Acre, 
and  Gaesarea,  who  granted  a  free  passage,  and  promised  to 
follow  the  example  of  Jerusalem,  From  Caesaiea  they  ad- 
vanced into  the  midland  country ;  their  clerks  recognized  the 
sacred  geography  of  Lydda,  Bamla,  Emmaus,  and  Bethlem,* 
and  as  soon  as  they  descried  the  holy  city,  the  crusaders  for- 
got their  toils  and  claimed  their  reward.'*^ 

Jerusalem  has  derived  some  reputation  from  the  numbei 
and  importance  of  her  memorable  sieges.  It  was  not  till 
after  a  long  and  obstinate  contest  that  Babylon  and  Rome 
could  prevail  against  the  obstinacy  of  the  people,  the  craggy 
ground  that  might  supersede  the  necessity  of  fortifications,  and 
the  walls  and  towers  that  would  have  fortified  the  most  acces- 
sible plain.'**  These  obstacles  were  diminished  in  the  age 
of  the  crusades.  The  bulwarks  had  been  completely  de- 
stroyed and  imperfectly  restored :  the  Jews,  their  nation,  and 
worehip,  were  forever  banished ;  but  nature  is  less  changeable 
than  man,  and  the  site  of  Jerusalem,  though  somewhat  soft- 
ened and  somewhat  removed,  was  still  strong  against  the 
assaults  of  an  enemy.  By  the  experience  of  a  recent  siege, 
and  a  three  years'  possession,  the  Saracens  of  Egypt  had  been 
taught  to  discern,  and  in-  some  degree  to  remedy,  the  defects 
of  a  place,  which  religion  as  well  as  honor  forbade  them  to 
resign.  Aladin,  or  Iftikhar,  the  caliph's  lieutenant,  was  in- 
trusted with  the  defence:  his  policy  strove  to  restrain  the 
native  Christians  by  the  dread  of  their  own  ruin  and  that  of 
the  holy  sepulchre ;  to  animate  the  Moslems  by  the  assurance 

^**  The  greatest  part  of  the  march  of  the  Franks  is  traced,  and 
most  accurately  traced,  in  Maundrell's  Journey  from  Aleppo  to  Jem- 
ftalem,  (p.  11 — 6'7;)  im  des  meilleurs  mor^eauz,  sans  contredit  qu'on 
ait  dans  ce  genre,  (D'Anville,  M6moire  sur  Jerusalem,  p.  27.) 

"*  See  the  masterly  description  of  Tacitus,  (Hist  v.  11, 12,  13,^ 
who  supposes  that  th^  Jewish  lawgiYers  had  provided  for  a  perpetual 
state  or  hostility  against,  the  rest  of  mankindf 


*  Bcaroelj  of  BetUehem,  to  the  south  of  Jenisalem.— M. 

t  This  is  an  exaggerated  inference  from  the  words  of  Tacitaa,  wlio 
■peaks  of  thofounden  of  the  city,  not  the  lawgivers.  Pmviderant  oondi> 
loves,  ex.  diTersiute  manaaa,  crebra  beUa;  In^  conda  qaaasris  advennfts 
Iflogum  ob8idiaii9.~M. 
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of  temporal  and  eternal  rewards.  His  garrison  is  said  to  have 
consisted  of  forty  thousand  Turks  and  Arabians ;  and  if  he 
oonld  muster  twenty  thousand  of  the  inhabitants,  it  must  be 
confessed  that  the  besieged  were  more  nnmerous  than  ths 
besieging  army.'*'  Had  the  diminished  strength  and  numbers 
of  the  lAtios  allowed  them  to  grasp  the  whole  drcumference 
of  four  thousand  yards,  (about  two  English  miles  and  a 
balf,'*^)  to  what  usefiil  purpose  should  they  have  descended 
into  the  valley  of  Ben  Hinnom  and  torrent  of  Oedron,^**  or 
approach  the  precipices  of  the  south  and  east,  from  whence 
they  had  nothing  either  to  hope  or  fear  ?  Their  siege  wai. 
more  reasonably  directed  against  the  northern  and  western 
sides  of  the  city.  Godfrey  of  Bouillon  erected  his  standard 
on  the  first  swell  of  Mount  Calvary :  to  the  left,  as  fer  as  St 
Stephen's  gate,  the  line  of  attack  was  continued  by  Tancred 
and  the  two  Roberts;  and  Count  Raymond  established  his 
quarters  from  the  citadel  to  the  foot  of  Mount  Sion,  which  was 
no  longer  included  within  the  precincts  of  the  city.  On  the 
fifth  day,  the  crusaders  made  a  general  assanlt,  in  the  fenatic 
hope  of  battering  down  the  walls  without  engines,  and  of 
scaling  them  without  ladders.  By  the  dint  of  brutal  force, 
they  burst  the  first  barrier;  but  they  were  driven  back  with 
shame  and  slaughter  to  the  camp :  the  influence  of  vision  and 
prophecy  was  deadened  by  the  too  frequent  abuse  of  those 

>••  The  lively  toeptieiam  of  Volture  is  balaooed  with  mdm  and 
erudition  by  the  French  author  of  the  Esprit  des  Croisades,  (torn.  iv.  ^ 
886 — 388,)  who  observes,  that,  according  to  the  Arabians,  the  inhabi- 
tants of  Jerusalem  must  have  exceeded  200,000 ;  that  in  the  siege  of 
Titus,  Josephus  collects  1,800,000  Jews ;  that  they  are  stat^  by 
Tacitos  himself  at  600,000 ;  and  that  the  largest  de&katioo,  that  his 
aeeepimu$  can  justify,  will  still  leave  them  more  numeroos  than  the 
Roman  army. 

"^  Maundrell,  who  diligently  perambulated  the  walls,  found  a  cir- 
cuit of  4630  paces,  or '4167  English  yards,  ^p.  109,  110:)  from  an 
Authentic  plan,  D'Anville  concludes  a  measure  nearly  similar,  of  1960 
French  toises,  (p.  28 — 29,)  in  his  scarce  and  valuable  tract  For  the 
topography  of  Jerusalem,  see'Reland,  (Palestina,  tom.  il  p.  832 — 
860.). 

^^  Jerusalem  was  possessed  only  of  the  torrent  of  Kedron,  dry  in 
.  summer,  and  of  the  little  spring  or  brook  of  Siloe,  (Reland,  tom.  I 
p.  294,  800.)  Both  strangers  and  natives  complain  of  the  want  of 
water,  which,  in  time  of  war,  was  studiously  aggravated.  Within  the 
city,  Tacitus  mentions  a  perennial  fountain,  an  aqueduct  and  dsteriM 
for  rain  water.  The  aqueduct  was  conveyed  from  the  rivulet  Tekoa 
or  Etham,  which  is  likewise  mentioned  by  Bohadin,  (in  Vit  SahidiB 
p.  288.) 
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pious  stratagems ;  and  time  and  labor  were  found  to  be  Hm 
only  means  of  victory.  The  time  of  the  siege  was  indeed 
fulfilled  in  forty  days,  but  they  were  forty  days  of  calamity 
and  anguish.  A  repetition  of  the  old  complaint  of  famine 
may  be  imputed  in  some  degree  to  the  voracious  or  disorderly 
appetite  of  the  Franks;  but  the  stony  soil  of  Jerusalem  is 
almost  destitute  of  water ;  the  scanty  springs  and  hasty  tor- 
rents were  dry  in  the  summer  season;  nor  was  the  thirst  of 
the  besiegers  relieved,  as  in  the  city,  by  the  artificial  supply 
of  cisterns  and  aqueducts.  The  circumjacent  country  is 
equally  destitute  of  trees  for  the  uses  of  shade  or  building ; 
but  some  lai^  beams  were  discovered  in  a  cave  by  the  era- 
saders :  a  wood  near  Sichem,  the  enchanted  grove  of  Tasso,^** 
was  cut  down :  the  necessary  timber  was  transported  to  the 
camp  by  the  vigor  and  dexterity  of  Tancred ;  and  the  engines 
were  framed  by  some  Genoese  artists,  who  had  fortunately 
landed  in  the  harbor  of  Jaffa.  Two  movable  turrets  were 
constructed  at  the  expense,  and  in  the  stations,  of  the  duke  of 
Lorraine  and  the  count  of  Tholouse,  and  rolled  forwards  with 
devout  labor,  not  to  the  most  accessible,  but  to  the  most  neg- 
lected, parts  of  the  fortification.  Raymond's  Tower  was 
reduced  to  ashes  by  the  fire  of  the  besieged,  but  his  colleague 
was  more  vigilant  and  successful  ;*  the  enemies  were  driven 
by  his  archers  from  the  rampart ;  the  draw-bridge  was  let 
down ;  and  on  a  Friday,  at  three  in  the  afkemoon,  the  day  and 
hour  of  the  passion,  Godfrey  of  Bouillon  stood  victorious  on  the 
walls  of  Jerusalem.  His  example  was  followed  on  every  side 
by  the  emulation  of  valor;  and  about  four  hundred  and  sixty 
years  after  the  conquest  of  Omar,  the  holy  city  was  rescued 
from  the  Mahometan  yoke.  In  the  pillage  of  public  and  pri- 
vate wealth,  the  adventurers  had  agreed  to  respect  the  exclu- 
sive property  of  the  first  occupant ;  and  the  spoils  of  the  great 
mosque,  seventy  lamps  and  massy  vases  of  gold  and  silver, 
rewarded  the  diligence,  and  displayed  the  generosity,  of  Tan- 
cred. A  bloody  sacrifice  was  offered  by  his  mistaken  vota- 
ries to  the  God  of  the  Christians:  resistance  might  provoke 


"*  Gieru8aloinme  liberata,  canto  ziii  It  is  pleasant  enough  to  ol> 
lerve  how  Tasso  has  copied  and  embellished  the  minutest  detula  of  the 
•isge.  • 

*  This  does  not  appear  By^WiUcen's  accoontj  (p.  S94.)  Tbey  fimslit  ia 
tmoi  the  whole  of  the  Thnrsday.—M. 
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but  neither  age  nor  sex  eoid4  moUify^  thieir  implacable  ra^ :  Uiey 
indulged  tbemseiires  three  days  in  4  prpn)isciu>U3  massacre  ;^'* 
and  the  infection  of  the  dead  bodies  produced  an  epidepiical 
disease.  After  seventy  thousand :  Moslems  had  been  put  to 
the  sword,  and  the  harmless  Jews  had  been  burnt  in  their 
synagogue,  they  could  still  reserve  a  multitude  of  captives» 
whom  interest  or  lassitude  persuaded  them  to  spare.  Of  these 
savage  heroes  of  the  cross,  Tancred  alone  betrayed  some  senti* 
ments  of  compassion ;  yet  we  may  praise  the  more  selfish 
lenity  of  Raymond,  who  granted  a  capitulation  and  safe-conduct 
to  the  garrison  of  the  citadel.'"  The  holy  sepulchre  was  now 
free ;  and  the  bloody  victors  prepared  to,  accomplish  their  vow. 
Bareheaded  and  barefoot,  wiui  contrite  hearts,  and  in  an  hum- 
ble posture,  they  ascended  the  hill  of  Calvary,  amidst  the  loud 
anthems  of  the  clergy ;  kissed  the  stone  which  had  covered 
the  Savior  of  the  world ;  and  bedewed  with  tears  of  joy  and 
penitence  the  monument  of  their  redemption.  This  union  of 
the  fiercest  and  most  tender  passions  has  been  variously  con- 
sidered by  two  philosophers ;  by  the  one,"*  as  easy  and  natu- 
ral ;  by  the  other,"*  as  absurd  and  in(»«dible.  Perhaps  it  is 
too  rigorously  applied  to  the  same  persons  and  the  same  hour ; 
the  example  of  the  virtuous  Godfrey  awakened  the  piety  of 
his  companions ;  while  they  cleansed  their  bodies,  they  purified 
their  minds;  nor  shall  I  believe  that  the  most  ardent  in 
skughter  and  rapine  were  the  foremost  in  the  procession  to  the 
holy  sepulchre. 

Eight  days  after  this  memorable  event,  which  Pope  Urban 
did  not  live  to  hear,  the  Latin  chie&  proceeded  to  the  election 
of  a  king,  to  guard  and  govern  their  conquests  in  Palestine. 
Hugh  the  Great,  and  Stephen  of  Chartres,  had  retired  with 
some  loss  of  reputation,  which  they  strove  to  regain  by  a 
second  crusade  and  an  honorable  death.    Baldwin  was  estab- 

^^'  Besides  the  Latins,  who  are  not  ashamed  of  the  massacre,  see 
Ekiacio,  (Hist  Saracen,  p.  S63,)  ^l^^pbaragiuSi  (Dynast  p.  348,)  and 
H.  De  Guignes,  torn,  il  p.  il  p.  99,  from  Aboulmahasen. 

*"  The  6ld  tower  Psephina,  in  the  middle  ages  Neblosa,  was  namec 
Castellum  Pisanum,  from  the  patriarch  Daiml^rt  It  is  still  the  cita- 
del, the  residence  of  the  Turkish  aga,  and  commands  a  prospect  of  the 
Dead  Sea,  Judea,  and  Arabia,  (D'Anville,  p.  19—28.)  It  was  like- 
wise called  the  Tower  of  David,  wpydt  xaimtyiQUrtards, 

"*  Hume,  in  his  History  of  England,  vol  i.  p.  811,  812,  octave 
siitioa 

"«  Voltaire,  in  his  Essai  sur  I'Histoire  Gdnerale,  torn  il  a  54,  p.  Mfli 
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fidi^  at  Ede88«y  and  Bohemond  at  Antioch ;  and  two  Rob* 
erts,  the  duke  of  Normandy  "*  And  the  coant  of  Flanden, 
preferred  their  fair  inheritance  in  the  West  to  a  doubtful 
competitioQ  or  a  barren  sceptre.  The  jealousy  and  ambition 
of  Raymond  were  condemned  by  his  own  followers,  and  the 
free,  the  just,  the  unanimous  voice  of  the  army  proclaimed 
Godfrey  of  Bouillon  the  first  and  most  worthy  of  the  cham- 
pions of  Christendom.  His  magnanimity  accepted  a  trust  as 
full  of  danger  ad  of  glory ;  but  in  a  city  where  his  Savior  had 
been  crowned  with  thorns,  the  devout  pilgrim  rejected  the 
name  and  ensigns  of  royalty;  and  the  founder  of  the  king- 
dom of  Jerusalem  contented  himself  with  the  modest  title  of 
Defender  and  Baron  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre.  His  government 
of  a  single  year,"*  too  short  for  the  public  happiness,  was 
interrupted  in  the  first  fortnight  by  a  summons  to  the  field,  by 
the  approach  of  the  vimer  or  sultan  of  i^pt,  who  had  been 
too  slow  to  prevent,  but  who  was  impatient  to  avenge,  the 
loss  of  Jerusalem.  His  total  overthrow  in  the  battle  of  Asca- 
lon  sealed  the  establishment  of  the  Latins  in  Syria,  and  sig- 
nalized the  valor  of  the  French  princes  who  in  this  action 
bade  a  long  £ftreweU  to  the  holy  wars.  Some  glory  might  be 
derived  from  the  prodigious  inequality  of  numbers,  though  I 
shall  not  count  the  myriads  of  horse  and  foot  *  on  the  side 
of  the  Fatimites ;  but,  except  three  thousand  Ethiopians  or 
Blacks,  who  were  armed  with  flails  or  scourges  of  iron,  the 
Barbarians  of  the  South  fled  on  the  first  onset,  and  afforded  a 
pleasing  comparison  between  the  active  valor  of  the  Turks 
and  the  sloth  and  effeminacy  of  the  natives  of  %ypt  After 
suspending  before  the  holy  sepulchre  the  sword  and  standard 
of  the  sultan,  the  new  king  (he  deserves  the  title)  embraced 
his  departing  companions,  and  could  retain  only  with  the  gal- 
lant Tancred  three  hundred  knights,  and  two  thousand  foot- 
soldiers  for  the  defence  of  Palestine.      His  sovereignty  was 

ii<  The  English  ascribe  to  Robert  of  Normandy,  and  the  ProTinciBlf 
to  Baymond  of  lliolouse,  the  glory  of  refosing  the  crown ;  but  the 
honest  voice  of  traditioQ  has  preserved  the  memory  of  the  ambition 
and  revenge  (Villehardouin,  No.  136)  of  the  count  of  St.  Giles.  lie 
died  at  the  si^o  of  Tripoli,  which  was  possessed  by  his  descendants. 

^"  See  the  election,  the  battle  of  Ascalon,  <fec,  in  William  of  Tyre^ 
L  ix.  e.  1 — 12,  and  in  the  conclusion  of  the  Latin  historians  of  the  nrsft 
eroaaie.  

90,000  Franks,  300,000  MussolDaeii,  afioording  to  Wilken,  (voL  tt.  ^  14 
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Boon  attacked  bj  a  new  enemy,  the  onl}  one  against  wlioii 
Godfrey  was  a  coward.  Adhemar,  bkhop  of  Pay,  who  ex- 
celled both  in  council  and  action,  had  been  swept  away  in  tlie 
last  plague  at  Antioch  :  the  remaining  ecclesiastics  preserved 
only  the  pride  and  avarice  of  their  character ;  and  their  sedt* 
tious  clamors  had  required  that  the  choice  of  a  bishop  should 
precede  that  of  a  king.  The  revenue  and  jurisdiction  of  th» 
lawful .  patriarch  were  usurped  by  the  Latin  clergy :  the  ex- 
clusion of  the  Greeks  and  Syrians  was  justified  by  the  reproacb 
o(  heresy  or  schism;"*  and,  under  the  iron  yoke  of  theit 
deliverers,  the  Oriental  Christians  regretted  the  tolerating 
goverpmect  of  the  Arabian  caliphs.  Daimbert,  archbishop 
of  Pisa,  had  kjMi;  been  tnuned  in  the  secret  policy  of  Rome : 
he  brought  a  fleet  9t  his  countrymen  to  the  succor  of  the 
Holy  Land,  and  was  inst<»Ued,  without  a  competitor,  the  spir^ 
itual  and  temporal  head  of  the  church.*  The  new  patri- 
arch"' immediately  grasped  the  sceptre  which  had  beec 
acquired  by  the  toil  and  blood  of  the  ytetonous  pilgrims ;  ano 
both  Godfrey  and  Bohemond  submitted  to  reoeive  at  hui 
hands  the  investiture  of  their  feudal  possessic!^.  Kor  was 
this  sufficient ;  Daimbert  claimed  the  mimediate  property  of 
Jerusalem  and  Jaffii ;  instead  of  a  firm  and  generous  re^ual, 
the  hero  negotiated  with  the  priest;  a  quarter  of  either  city 
was  ceded  to  the  church ;  and  the  modest  bishop  was  satisfied 
with  an  eventual  reversion  of  the  rest,  on  the  death  of  God- 
frey without  children,  or  on  the  future  acquisition  of  a  new 
seat  at  Cairo  or  Damascus. 

Without  this  indulgence,  the  conqueror  would  have  almost 
been  stripped  of  his  infant  kingdom,  which  consisted  only  of 
Jerusalem  and  Jafl&,  with  about  twenty  villages  and  towns  of 
the  adjacent  country."* :  Within  this  narrow  vei^e,  the  Ma'- 
hometans  were  still  lodged  in  some  impr^nable  castJes :  and 

, ,-J i : : : 

"•  Renaudot,  Hist.  Patriarch.  Alex.  p.  479. 

"'  See  the  claims  of  the  patriarch  Daimbert,  in  William  of  Tyre 
(I  ix.  c  15 — 18,  X.  4,  7,  9,)  who  asserts  with  marvellous  candor  thi 
independence  of  the  conquerors  and  kings  of  Jerusalem. 

"'  WUlerm.  Tyr.  L  x.  19.  The  Historia  HierosdUmitana  of  Jacobuf 
a  Vitriaco  (Lie.  21 — 50)  and  the  Secreta  Fidelium  Cruds  of  Marinok 
Sanutus  (L  iil  p.  1)  describe  the  state  and  conquests  of  the  Latii 
kingdom  of  Jerusalem. 

*  Amolf  was  firs:  chosen,  bat  illegitimately,  and  deeraded.  He  wis 
•Par  after  the  secret  enemy  of  Daimbert  or  DagoberL  WUkim,  ii6L  L  m 
MS,  Tol.  ii  p.  52..^M 
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the  kittbaiidmaiiy  tlie  trader,  and  the  pHgrim,  wevo  exposed 
to  daily  and  domeBtic  hoetility.  Bj  the  arms  of  Godfrey 
lumsel^  and  of  the  two  Baldwins,  his  brother  and  cousin,  who 
iiiicoeeded  to  the  throne,  the  Latins  breathed  with  more  ease 
and  safety ;  and  at  len^  they  equalled,  in  the  extent  of  their 
dominions,  though  not  in  the  millions  of  their  subjects,  the 
ancient  princes  of  Judah  and  Israel."*  After  the  reduction 
of  the  maritime  cities  of  Laodicea,  Tripoli,  Tyre,  and  Asca- 
lon,"*  which  were  powerfully  assisted  by  the  fleets  of  Venice, 
Genoa,  and  Pisa,  and  even  of  Flanders  and  Norway,"*  the 
range  of  sea-coast  from  Scanderoon  to  the  borders  of  Egypt 
was  possessed  by  the  Christian  pilgrims.  If  the  prince  of 
Antioch  discUiimed  his  supremacy,  the  counts  of  Edessa  and 
Tripoli  owned  themselves  the  vassals  of  the  king  of  Jerusalem : 
the  Latins  re^ed  beyond  the  Euphrates ;  and  the  four  cities 
of  Hems,  Hamah,  Damascus,  and  Aleppo,  were  the  only 
relics  of  the  Mahometan  conquests  in  Syria.'^  The  laws  and 
language,  the  manners  and  titles,  of  the  French  nation  and 
Latin  caurch,  were  introduced  into  these  transmarine  colo- 

'^'  An  actual  master,  not  including  the  tribes  of  Levi  and  Benja- 
min, gave  David  an  army  of  1,800,000  or  1,574,000  flghtinp^  men; 
^diich,  with  the  addition  of  womenj  diildren,  and  slaves,  may  imply  a 
population  of  thirteen  millions,  in  a'  comitrv  sixty  leagues  m  length, 
and  thirty  broad.  The  honest  and  rational  -  Le  Clerc  (Comment  on 
2d  Samuel  zxi7.  and  Ist  Chronicles,  zzL)  aestuat  angusto  in  limite, 
and  mutters  his  suspirion  of  a  fieilse  transcript;  a  d^gerous  suspi^ 
cioni* 

*'*  These  sieges  are  related,  each  in  its  proper  place,  in  the  great 
history  of  WiUiam  of  Tyre,  from  the  izth  to  the  zviiith  book,  and  more 
briefly  told  by  Bemardus  Thesaurarius,  (de  Acquisitione  TerriB 
Sanctse,  c.  89 — 98,  p.  782 — 740.)  Some  domestic  facts  are  celebrated 
in  the  Chronides  of  Pisa,  Genoa,  and  Venice,  in  the  vith,  ixth,  and 
jEiith  tomes  of  Muratori. 

"f  Quidam  populus  de  insulis  ocddentis  eg^essus,  et  mazime  do  el 
partie  quaB  Norvegia  dicitur.  William  of  Tyre  (I  zL  a  14,  p.  804) 
marks  their  course  per  Britannicum  Mare  et  Calpen  to  the  siege  of 
Sidon. 

*  "'  Benelathir,  apud  De  Guignes,  Hist  des  Huns,  tom.  iL  part  iL  p 
160. 161,  iu  D.  1127.    He  must  speak  of  the  inland  country. 


*  David  determined  to  take  a  censos  of  his  vaft  dominioDs,  which  ex- 
tended from  Lebanon  to  the  frontiers  of  Egjrpt,  from  the  Eophratea  to  tlK 
Mediterranean.  The  nambers  (in  2  Sam.  xxiv.  9,  and  1  Chron.  xxi.  5)  difieri 
b«t  the  lowest  gives  800,000  men  fit  to  hear  arms  in  Israel,  500,000  in  Jndah. 
Hist  of  Jews,  vol.  i.  p.  348.  •  Gibbon  has  taken  the  highest  censns  in  his 
Mtinata  of  the  population,  and  confioed  the  dominio^is  of  David  to  Gi» 
fodandic  Palestioe.— M. 
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irieB,  AeeoTdii^g  to  the  feudal  jampradenoe,  the  prindfal 
states  and  subordinate  baronies  descended  in  the  line  of  mak 
and  female  succession:'**  but  the  children  of  the  first  con- 
querors,"* a  motley  and  degraerate  race,  were  dissolved  by 
the  luxury  of  the  climate ;  the  arrival  of  new  crusaders  from 
Europe  was  a  doubtful  hope  and  a  casual  event  The  ser- 
vice of  the  feudal  tenures'**  was  performed  l^siz  hundred 
and  sixty-fiix  knights,  who  might  expect  the  aid  of  two  hun- 
dred more  under  the  banner  of  the  count  of  Tripoli ;  and 
each  knight  was  attended  to  the  field  by  four  squires  or 
archers  on  horseback.'*'  Five  thousand  and  seventy  Mr- 
ffeantSy  most  probably  foot-soldiers,  were  supplied  by  the 
churches  and  cities ;  and  the  whole  legal  militia  of  the  king- 
dom could  not  exceed  eleven  thousand  men,  a  slender  defence 
against  the  surrounding  myriads  of  Saracens  and  Turks.'" 
But  the  firmest  bulwark  of  Jerusalem  was  founded  on  the 
knights  of  the  Hospital  of  St.  John,'**  and  c^  the  temple  of 

''*  Sanut  very  sensibly  descants  on  the  mischiefs  of  female  succes- 
sion, in  a  land  hostibns  circnmdata,  ubi  cnncta  yirilia  et  virtuosa  esse 
deberent  Yet,  at  the  summons,  and  with  the  approbation,  of  her 
feudal  lord,  a  noble  damsel  was  obliged  to  choose  a  husband  mid 
cham[>ion,  (Assises  de  Jerusalem,,  c.  242,  <&c.)  See  in  M.  De  Guigpea 
(tom.  L  p.  441 — 471)  the  accurate  and  useful  tables  of  these  dynasties, 
which  are  chiefly  drawn  from  the  Liguages  d^Oviremer, 

"*  They  were  called  by  derision  Poullairu^  PdUani,  and  their  name 
is  never  pronounced  without  contempt^  (Ducange,  Gloss.  LatiiL  torn.  y« 
p.  635;  and  Observations  sur  Joinville,  p.  84,  85;  Jacoh  a  Vitriaoo. 
Hist  HierosoL  I  c.  67,  72;  and  Sanut,  L  iil  p.  viiL  c.  2,  p.  182.|i 
niustrium  virorum,  qui  ad  Terrie  Sanctie  ....  liberationem  in  ipst 
manserunt,  degeneres  filii  ....  in  deliciis  enutriti,  molles  et  efito 
minati,  «fec  ^ 

^'*  This  authentic  detail  is  extracted  from  the  Assises  de  Jerusalem^ 
(c.  824,  326 — 381.)  Sanut  (1.  iil  p.  viii.  c  1,  p.  174)  reckons  only  618 
knights,  and  5775  followers. 

*"  The  sum  total,  and  the. division,  ascertain  tJie  service  of  the  three 
great  baronies  at  100  knights  each ;  and  the  text  of  the  Assises,  which 
extends  the  number  to  500,  can  only  be  justified  by  this  supposition. 

"^  Yet  on  great  emergencies  (says  Sanut)  the  boron?  .brought  a 
voluntary  aid ;  decentem  comitivam  militum  juxta  statum  snum.  • 

"•  William  of  Tyre  (1.  xviiL  c.  8,  4,  5)  relates  the  ignoble  bri^n  and 
early  insolence  of  the  Hospitallers,  who  soon  deserted  their,  humble 
patron,  St  John  the  Eleemosynary,  for  the  more  august  character  of 
St  John  the  Baptist,  (see  the  ineffectual  struggles  of  Pagi,  Critica,  A,  D 
1099,  No.  14 — 18.)  They  assumed  the  professiou  of  arms  about  the 
year  1120;  the  Hospital  was  mater;  the.  Temple^^'a;  the  Tentonie 
«^er  was  founded  A.  D.  1190,  at.Uu»  eiege.of  Acre,  (Mosheinx  institot 
p.t89,  390.) 
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Solomon  ;'**  on  the  «trange  association  of  a  monastic  and 
military  life,  which  fanaticism  might  suggest,  but  which  policy 
must  approve.  The  flower  of  the  nobility  of  Europe  aspired  to 
wear  the  cross,  and  to  profess  the  yows^^f  these  respectable 
orders;  their  spirit  and  discipline  were  immortal;  and  the 
speedy  donation  of  twenty-eight  thousand  farms,  or  manors,^** 
enabled  them  to  support  a  regular  force  of  cavalry  and  infentry 
for  the  defence  of  Palestine.  The  austerity  of  the  convent  soon 
evaporated  in  the  exercise  of  arm»;  the  world  was  scandalized 
by  the  pride,  avarice,  and  corruption  of  these  Christian  soldiers; 
their  claims  of  immunity  and  jurisdiction  disturbed  the  har- 
mony of  the  church  and  state ;  and  the  public  peace  was  en* 
dangered  by  their  jealous  emulation.  But  in  their  most  disso- 
lute period,  the  knights  of  their  hospital  and  temple  main- 
tained their  fearless  and  fisinatio  character :  they  neglected  to 
live,  but  they  were  prepared  to  die,  in  the  service  of  Christ ; 
and  the  spirit  of  chivalry,  the  piarent  and  ofispring  of  the  cru- 
sades, has  been  transplanted  by  this  institution  from  the  holy 
sepulchre  to  the  Isle  of  Malta."* 

The  spirit  of  freedom,  which  pervades  the  feudal  institu- 
tions, was  felt  in  its  strongest  energy  by  the  volunteers  of  the 
cross,  who  elected  for  their  chief  the  most  deserving  of  his 
peers.  Amidst  the  slaved  of  Asia,  unconscious  of  the  lesson 
or  example,  a  model  of  political  liberty  was  introduced ;  and 
the  laws  of  the  French  kingdom  are  derived  from  the  purest 
source  of  equality  and  justice.  Of  such  laws,  the  first  and 
indispensable  condition  is  the  assent  of  those  whose  obedience 
they  require,  and  for  whose  benefit  they  are  designed.  No 
sooner  had  Godfrey  of  Bouillon  accepted  the  office  of  supreme 
magistrate,  than  he  solicited  the  public  and  private  advice  of 
the  Latin  pilgrims,  who  were  the  best  skilled  in  the  statutes 

'"*  See  St  Bernard  de  Laude  Novae  MilitiaB  Templi,  composed  A.  D. 
1132 — 1136,  in  0pp.  torn.  I  p.  iL  j).  647 — 663,  edit  Mabillon,  Venet 
1*760.  Such  an  encomium,  wmch  la  thrown  away  on  the  dead  Tem- 
plars, would  be  highly  valued  by  the  historians  of  Malta. 

*••  Matthew  Paris,  Hist  Major,  p.  644.  He  assigns  to  the  Hospital- 
lers 19,000,  to  the  Templars  9,000  manerioy  a  word  of  much  higher 
import  (as  Ducange  has  rightly  observed)  in  the  English  than  in  the 
French  idiom.    3fanor  is  a  lordship,  inanoir  a  dwelling. 

'**  In  the  three  first  books  of  the  Histoire  de  Chev^iers  de  Maltha 
par  TAbb^  deVertot^  the  reader  may  amuse  himself  with  a  fair,  and 
sometimes  flattering,  picture  of  the  order,  while  it  was  employed  fix 

the  defence  of  Palestine.    The  subsequent  books  pursue  their  < — ' 

^ion  to  Rhodes  and  Malta.  '      i  ■ 
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aad  ewlonifl  of  Europe.  From  these  saatenals,  with  the 
oounsel  and  approbation  of  the  patriarch  and  barons,  of  the 
clergy  and  laity,  Godfrey  composed  the  Assiss  of  Jerusa- 
LKM,'**  a  precious  monument  of  feudal  jurisprudence.  The 
new  code,  attested  by  the  seals  of  the  king,  the  patriarch,  and 
the  viscount  of  Jerusalem,  was  deposited  in  the  holy  sepulchre, 
enriched  with  the  improvements  of  succeeding  times,  and 
respectfully  consulted  as  oflben  as  any  doubtful  question  arose 
in  the  tribunals  of  Palestine.  With  the  kingdom  and  city  all 
was  lost  :***  the  fragments  of  the  written  law  were  preserved 
by  jealous  tradition  "*  and  variable  practice  till  the  middle  of 
the  thirteenth  century:  the  code  was  restored  by  the  pen  of 
John  d'Ibelin,  count  of  Jafia,  one  of  the  principal  feudato- 
ries ;"*  and  the  final  revi«on  was  accomplished  in  the  year 
thirteen  hundred  and  sixty-nine,  for  the  use  of  the  Latin  king- 
dom of  Cyprus."* 

The  justice  and  freedom  of  the  constitution  were  maintained 


^*'  The  j&ssifles  de  Jerusalem,  in  old  law  French,  were  printed  with 
Beaumanoir's  Ooutumes  de .  Beauvoisis,  (Bourges  and  Paris,  1690,  in 
folio,)  and  illustrated  by  Gaspard  Thaumas  de  la  Thaumassiere,  with 
a  comment  aud  glossary.  An  Italian  version  had  been  published  in 
1534,  at  Venice,  for  the  use  of  the  kingdom  of  Cyprus.* 

"•  A  la  terre  perdue,  tout  fut  perdii,  is  the  vigorous  expression  of 
the  Assise,,  (c.  281.)  Yet  Jerusalem  capitulated  with  Saladin ;  the 
queen  and  the  principal  Christians  departed  in  peace  ;  and  a  code  so 
precious  and  so  portable  could  not  provoke  the  avarice  of  the  conquer- 
ors. I  have  sometimes  suspected  tne  existence  of  this  original  copy  of 
the  Holy  Sepulchre,  which  .might  be  invented  to.  sanctify  and  autnenti- 
cate  the  traditionary  customs  of  the  French  in  Palestine. 

^**  A  noble  lawyerj  Raoul  de  Tabarie,  denied  the  prayer  of  King 
Amauri,  (A.  D.  1196 — 1206,)  that  he  would  commit  his  knowledge  to 
writing,  and  frankly  declared,  que  de  ce  qu*il  savoit  ne  feroit-il  ja  nnl 
borjois  son  pareill,  ne  null  sage  nomme  lettr^,  (c  281.) 

.  "f  The  compiler  of  this  work,  Jean  d'Ibelin,  was  count  of  Jafia  and 
Ascalon,  lord  of  Baruth  (Berytus)  and  Rames,  and  died  A  P.  126G, 
(Sanut,  L  iii.  p.  ii.  c.  5,  8.)  The  family  of  Ibelin,  which  descended  from 
a  younger  brother  of  a  count  of  Chartres  in  France,  long  flourished  in 
Palestine  and  Cyprus)  (see  the  Lignages  de  de9a  Mer,  or  d*Outremer, 
e.  6,  at  the  end  of  the  Assises  de  Jerusalem,  an '  original  book,  which 
•ecords  the  pedigrees  of  the  French  adventurers.) ' 

**  By  sixteen  commissioners  chosen  in  the  states  of  the  island :  the 
work  was  finished  the  8d  of  November,  1369,  sealed  with  four  seals, 
and  deposited  in  the  cathedral  of  Nicosia,  (see  the  preface  to  tke 
*  ""^.) 

*  See  Wilken,  vol  i.  p.  17,  4bc.— 11. 
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bj  two  tribunals  of  unequal  dignity,  which  were  instituted  by 
X  Godfrey  of  Bouillon  after  the  oonqueat  of  Jerusalem.  The 
king,  in  person,  presided  in  the  upper  oourt,  the  court  of  the 
barons.  Of  these  the  four  meet  conspicuous  were  the  prince 
of  Galilee,  the  lord  of  Sidon  and  Gaesarea,  and  the  counts  of 
Jafl^  and  Tripoli,  who,  perhaps  with  the  constable  and  maiv 
shal,'*'  were  in  a  special  manner  the  compeers  and  judges 
of  each  other.  But  all  the  nobles,  who  held  their  lands  imme* 
diately  of  the  crown,  were  entitled  and  bound  to  attend  the 
king's  court ;  and  each  baron  exercised  a  similar  jurisdiction 
in  the  subordinate  assemblies  of  his  own  feudatories.  The 
connection  of  lord  and  vassal  was  honorable  and  voluntaiy : 
reverence  was  due  to  the  benefactor,  protection  to  the  do- 
pendant  ;  but  they  mutually  pledged  their  Mth  to  each  othei ; 
and  the  obligation  on  either  side  might  be  suspended  by  neg- 
lect or  dissolved  by  injury.  The  cognizance  of  marriages 
and  testaments  was  blended  with  religion,  and  usurped  by  Uie 
clergy :  but  the  civil  and  criminal  causes  of  the  nobles,  the 
inheritance  and  tenure  of  their  ^&ky  formed  the  proper  occu- 
pation of  the  supreme  court  Each  member  was  the  judge 
and  guardian  both  of  public  and  private  rights.  It  was  his 
duty  to  assert  with  his  tongue  and  sword  the  lawful  claims  of 
the  lord;  but  if  an  unjust 'superior  presumed  to  violate  the 
freedom  or  property  of  a  vassal,  the  confederate  peers  stood 
forth  to  maintain  his  quarrel  by  word  and  deed.  They  boldly 
affirmed  his  innocence  and  his  wrongs ;  demanded  the  resti- 
tution of  his  liberty  or  his  lands ;  suspended,  after  a  fruitless 
demand,  their  own  service;  rescued  their  brother  from  prison ; 
«nd  employed  every  weapon  in  his  defence,  without  offering 
direct  violence  to  the  person  of  their;  lord,  which  was  ever 
•acred  in  their  eyes.^'*  In  their  pleadings,  replies,  and  re- 
joinders, the  advocates  of  the  court  were  subtle  and  copious ; 


^"  The  *  cautious  John  D'Ibelin  argues,  rather  than  affirms,  that 
Tripoli  is  the  fourth  barony^  and  expresses  some  doubt  ooncemipg  the 
right  or  pretension  of  the  donstable  and  marshal,  (c.  S28.) 

"•  Entre  seignor  et  homme  ne  n'a  que  la  foi;  .  .  .  .  mais  tant  que 
rhomme  doit  a  son  seignor  reverence  en  toutes  choses,  (c.  206.)  '  Tout 
les  honmies  dudit  royaume  sont  par  ladite  Assise  tenus  les  uns  as 
autres  ....  et  en  celle  maniere  que  le  seignor  mette  main  ou  £ace 
inettre  an  ecu's  ou  au  fie  d*aucun  ayaus  sans  esgard  et  saHa  oonnois* 
•ana  de  court»  que  tons  les  autres  doivent  venir  devant  le  seignor,  Aa; 
(812.)  The  form-  of  their  remonstraaoes  is  conceived  with  Uie  nobk 
umplidty  of  freedom. 

VOL.  V. — Co 
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but  the  use  of  argument  and  evidence  was  often  superseded  hf 
judicial  combat ;  and  the  Assise  of  Jerusalem  admits  in  many 
cases  this  barbarous  institution,  which  has  been  slowly  abolbhed 
by  the  laws  and  manners  of  Europe. 

The  trial  by  battle  was  established  in  all  criminal  casca 
which  affected  the  life,  or  hmb,  or  honor,  of  any  person ;  and 
in  all  civil  transactions,  of  or  above  the  value  of  one  mark  of 
iflver.  It  appears  that  in  criminal  cases  the  combat  was  the 
privilege  of  the  accuser,  who,  except  in  a  charge  of  treason, 
avenged  his  personal  injury,  or  the  death  of  those  persons  * 
whom  he  had  a  right  to  represent ;  but  wherever,  from  the 
nature  of  the  charge«  testimony  could  be  obtained,  it  was 
necessary  hr  him  to  produce  witnesses  of  the  fact  In  civil 
cases,  the  combat  was  not  allowed  as  the  means  of  establish' 
ing  the  daim  of  the  demandant;  but  he  was  obliged  to  pro- 
duce  witnesses  who  had,  or  assumed  to  have,  knowledge  of 
the  &ct.  The  combat  was  then  the  privilege  of  the  defend- 
ant ;  because  he  charged  the  witness  with  an  attempt  by  per- 
jury to  take  away  his  right  He  came  therefore  to  be  in  the 
same  situation  as  the  appellant  in  criminal  cases*  It  was  not 
then  as  a  mode  of  proof  .that  the  combat  was  received,  nor  as 
making  negative  evidence,  (according  to  the  supposition  of 
Montesquieu;^**)  but  in  every  case  the  right  to  o&r  battle 
was  founded  on  the  right  to  pursue  by  arms  the  redress  of  an 
injury ;  and  the  judicial  combat  was  fought  on  the  same  prin- 
ciple, and  with  the  same  spirit,  as  a  private  duel.  .Champions 
were  only  allowed  to  women,  and  to  men-  maimed  or  past  the 
age  of  sixty.  The  consequence  of  a  defeat  was  death  to  the 
person  accused,  or  to  the  champion  or  witness,  as  well  as  to 
the  accuser  himself:  but  in  civil  cases,  the  demandant  was 
punished  with  in£amy  and  the  loss  of  his  suit,  while  his  wit- 
ness and  champion  sufiered  an  ignoriiinioas  death.  In  many 
cases  it  was  in  the  option  of  the  judge  to  award  or  to  refuse 
the  combat :  but  two  are  specified,  in  which  it  was  the  inev- 
itable result  of  the  ch^Ienge ;  if  a  faithful  vassal  gave  the  lie 
to  his  compeer,  who  unjustly  claimed  any  portion  of  their 
lord's  demesnes ;  or  if  an  unsuccessful  suitor  presumed  to  im- 
peach the  judgment  and  veracity  of  the  court    He  might 


***  See  I'EBprit  des  Loiz,  I  zxyiii  •  In  the  forty  years  sinceitt  pub- 
lication, DO  work  haa  been  more  read  and  criticiaed;  and  the  spiril 
ti  iaqvatj  which  it  haa  exeitai  is  not  tb«  least  of  our  obUgatioua  tm 
the  author. 
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impeach  them,  but  the  terms  were  severe  and  perilous :  in 
the  same  day  he  successively  fought  all  the  members  of  the 
tribunal,  even  those  who  had  be^n  absent ;  a  single  defeat 
was  followed  by  death  and  infamy;  and  where  none  could 
hope  for  victory,  it  is  highly  probable  that  none  would  adven* 
ture  the  trial.  In  the  Assise  of  Jerusalem,  the  legal  subtlety 
of  the  count  of  Jaffist  is  more  laudably  employed  to  elude,  than 
to  fecilitate,  the  judicial  combat,  which  he  derives  from  a  prin- 
eifile  of  honor  rather  than  of  superstition.^** 

Among  the  causes  which  enfranchised  the  plebeians  from 
the  yoke  of  feudal  tyranny,  the  institution  of  cities  and  corpo- 
rations is  one  of  the  most  powerful ;  and  if  those  of  Palestine 
are  coeval  with  the  first  crusade,  they  may  be  ranked  with 
the  most  andent  of  the  Latin  world.  Many  of  the  pilgrims 
had  escaped  from  their  lords  under  the  banner  of  the  cross ; 
and  it  was  the  policy  of  the  French  princes  to  tempt  their 
stay  by  the  assurance  of  the  rights  and  privileges  of  freemen. 
It  is  expressly  declared  in  the  Assise  of  Jerustdem,  that  after 
instituting,  for  his  knights  and  barons,  the  court  of  peers,  in 
which'  he  presided  himself,  Godfrey  of  Bouillon  established  a 
second  tribunal,  in  which  his  person  was  represented  by  his 
viscount.  The  jurisdiction  of  Uiia  inferior  court  extended  over 
the  burgesses  of  the  kingdom ;  and  it  was  composed  of  a  select 
number. of  the  most  discreet  and  worthy  citizens,  who  were 
sworn  to  judge,  according  to  the  laws  of  the  actions  and  for- 
tunes of  their  equals.'**  In  the  conquest  and  settlement  of 
new  cities,  the  example  of  Jerusalem  was  imitated  by  the 
kings  and  their  great  vassals ;  and  above  thirty  similar  corpo- 
rations were  founded  before  the  loss  of  the  Holy  Land.  An- 
other class  of  subjects,  the  Syrians,'**  or  Oriental  Christians, 

^**  For  the  intelligence  of  this  obscure  and  obsolete  jurisprudence 
(c.  80 — 111)  I  am  deeply  Indebted  to  the  friendship  of  a  learned  lord, 
who,  with  an  accurate  and  discerning  eye,  has  surveyed  the  philo- 
sophic history  of  law.  By  his  studies,  posterity  might  be  enriched : 
tlie  merit  of  the  orator  ana  the  judge  can  be  felt  only  by  his  contem- 
poraries. 

^*^  Louis  le  6ro6,  who  is  considered  as  the  father  of  this  institutioo 
in  France,  did  not  begin  hb  reign  till  nine  ^ears  (A.  D.  1108)  after 
Godfrey  of  Bouillon,  (Assises,  c.  2,  824.)  For  its  origin  and  effects,  see 
the  judicious  remarks  of  Dr.  Robertson,  (History  of  Charles  V.  yoL  l  p 
30 — 86,  261 — 265,  quarto  edition.) 

***  Every  reader  conversant  with  the  historians  of  the  crusades  will 
understand  by  the  peuple  des  Suriens,  the  Oriental  Christians,  Mei- 
diitea,  Jacobites,  or  Nestoriana,  who  had  all  adopted  the  use  of  the  Arabit 
language,  (vol  iv.  p.  698.) 
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were  oppressed  by  the  zeal  of  the  clergy,  and  .protected  by  tbi 
toleration  of  the  state.  Oodfrey  listened  to  their  reasonable 
prayer,  that  they  might  be  judged  by  their  own  national  laws. 
A  Uurd  court  was  instituted  for  their  use,  of  limited  and  do- 
mestic jurisdiction:  the  sworn  members  were  Syrians,  in 
blood,  language,  and  religion ;  but  the  office  of  the  president 
(in.Arabic,  of  the  rais)  was  sometimes  exercised  by  the  vi^ 
)cant  of  tlie  city.  At  an  immeasurable  distance  below  the 
fwbles^  the  burgesses,  and  the  strangers^  the  Assise  of  Jems» 
tern  condescends  to  mention  the  villains  and  slaves,  the  peasants 
of  the  land  and  the  captives  of  war,  who  were  almost  equally 
considered  as  the  objects  of  property.  The  relief  or  protection 
of  these  unhappy  men  was  not  esteemed  worthy  of  the  care 
of  the  legislator;  but  he  diligently  provides  for  the  re- 
covery, though  not  indeed  for  Uie  punishment,  of  the  fugi- 
tives, like  hounds,  or  hawks,  who  had  strayed  from  £e 
lawful  owner,  they  might  be  lost  and  claimed :  the  slave  and 
fiilcon  were  of  the  same  value;  but  ihi^ee  slaves,  or  twelve 
oxen,  were  accumulated  to  equal  the  price  of  the  war-horse ; 
and  a  sum  of  three  hundred  pieces  of  gold  was  fixed,  in  the 
age  of  chivabry,  as  the  equivalent  of  the  more  noble  ani* 
mal.>« 


^**  See  the  Assises  de  Jerusalem,  (810,  Sll,  812.)  These  laws  were 
enacted  as  late  as  the  year  1350,  in  the  Idnedom  of-  Cyprus. '  Id  the 
Hune  century,  in  the  reign  of  Edward  I;  I  understand j  from  a  late  pub- 
lication, (of  his  Book  of  Account,)  fhai  the  price  of  a  war-horee  ww 
oni  Umb  exorbitoTit  in  England. 
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